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“ENGINEERING REVISION” AS SEEN BY SAFETY COMMITTEES. 


BY LUCIAN W. CHANEY. 


The expression “engineering revision’? is not yet sufficiently 
familiar to be used without some explanatory statement. 

It has been formulated to cover all applications of engineering 
skill which bear upon industrial safety. It would include arrange- 
ment of buildings, the proper layout of’ the transportation system, 
the design of all machines with reference to safe operation, the pro- 
vision of proper lighting, in fact, the almost endless changes and 
modifications which have taken place or ought to take place for 
safety reasons in the structure and arrangement of industrial plants. 
It is more than probable that even safety men in daily contact 
with the steady progress of structural modification have failed to 
appreciate the extraordinary nature of the changes that have taken 
place. That the importance of this “engineering revision” in rela- 
tion to the mitigation of the severity of accidents and to further 
progress in that direction is not fully understood is quite certain. 
An attempt was made in the MonruLy Review of August, 1917," 
to determine the importance of this factor through a study of severity 
rates in different departments of the iron and steel industry and of 
the fatalities in that industry on record in the files of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. That discussion is open to criticism on two points. 
The data used belong in considerable part to a period in which the 
safety movement had not yet gotten fairly under way. It is natural 
to suppose that early efforts in the movement would be directed to 
engineering defects and that these would become steadily of less 
importance. The second point of criticism is that the judgment of 
the authors may have been faulty. They were studying records, 
possibly imperfect, at a time so remote from the original events that 
no verification of the accuracy of the records was possible. It should 
be said, however, that every effort was made to exclude doubtful cases. 
Either of these contentions is of sufficient force to render highly 
desirable the examination of any other available body of data not 
open to these objections. The following table, therefore, embody- 
ing the experience of a large steel company for the three years ending 
with 1917, is of interest. 








'“Can serious industrial accidents be eliminated?” by Lucian W. Chaney and Hugh S. Hanna in 
MonTHLY Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, August, 1917, pp. 1-16. This review of the 
Subject has now been published in two other place:, namely, ‘‘Safety,”’ the magazine of the American 
Museum of Safety, July-August, 1918, and Bulletin 234 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Safety 
Movement in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1907 to 1917. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ACCIDENTS BY SAFETY COMMITTEES OF A STEEL COMPANy 
1915 TO 1917. 























Preventable by— 
Disability of— 
; Trade | or 
“Engi- | Care of risk. . 
neering © 
ee | worker. 
Ee ee eR ee SOE Pee ee ee eee 56 973 381 | 
Nee de a ae aaa mawende 16 100 48 | 
ee I NED IR. a osc dno cess oc ks dk och és eessiceses] 39 10 19 | 





I incall tehnepeidaanan ctniiese nsdeptsvintvideeinbl lil | 1,083 | 448 | 





Percentage distribution. 





j 
IRR Ss ok GEE A APTOS Ty PO 4| 69 | 27 | 


ELL TE Sree: eee eee 10 | 60 | 30 | 
Death and major mutilation....................-.-cceccccceceee! 57 | 15 | 28 | 





WORE. .cccccccccccccsccoccccsccccccascesescccccsccsscccons 7 | 66 | 27 





This company has during the past eight years very carefully co: 
sidered each case involving loss of time. The table is restricted 
three recent years in order not to involve conditions prior to the ti 
when safety work became somewhat standardized. 

In each plant of the company the plant safety committee, in whi 
were included the director of safety and a group of superintenden’ 
made a careful study of the cases as they occurred. If there w 
peculiar or doubtful features the safety inspectors from the director 3 
office made a special investigation which was reported to the director 
and by him to the committee. In this way there was established fur 
the consideration of the committee a reliable and exact record of t!:c 
occurrence upon which to base a judgment as to the causes of tho 
accident and as to the measures, if any, for the prevention of iis 
recurrence. 

The scrutiny did not stop there. At stated intervals the conclu- 
sions of these plant committees were taken up by the central safe! 
committee of the company. This committee, after due conside: 
tion, would affirm the conclusion of the plant committee, return 
for further evidence, or in some cases modify or reverse it. 

There is probably no group of cases on record in the country whi 
has been subjected to more exacting study before the final decisio 
was reached. | 

The bearing of this compilation on the question of the importance 
of “engineering revision” is found in the percentage column headed 
“Preventable by ‘engineering revision.’’’ 

It will be observed that of accidents causing six weeks’ disability 
or less only 4 per cent could have been prevented, in the judgment of 
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the committee, by engineering methods, in cases causing over six 
weeks’ disability 10 per cent could have been so prevented, while in 
cases involving death or major mutilation the percentage was 57. 

It is worthy of remark that this figure, 57 per cent, is the same 
as that reached in the Bureau of Labor Statistics study above men- 
tioned. The exact correspondence is of course purely a coincidence, 
but a very significant one. The results of this careful study, based 
on fresh material with full opportunity for learning all the facts 
before a conclusion was reached, do not differ materially from those 
of the earlier study of records of which no correction or amplifica- 
tion was possible. . 

The contention that prevention of minor injuries lies largely in 
the education of the men in correct and safe methods of work, while 
for the prevention of major injuries the main reliance must be upon 
‘engineering revision,’ is fully sustained by the conclusions of this 
group of safety committees. 


DEATH AND MAJOR MUTILATION. 


Evidently the most important matters to be considered in this 
connection are death and major mutilation. The cost of these, how- 
ever valued, outweighs all other injuries. It becomes, therefore, of 
great importance to consider with searching care the results of 
study of such cases by safety committees. For this reason the 
details of 207 cases of death and major mutilation, including the 68 
cases in the table on page 2, are recorded at the end of this article. 
A sufficient description of each case is given to indicate the nature 
of the hazard involved. 

The cases are grouped under three heads, as determined by the 
safety committees who considered them: (1) ‘‘ Preventable by ‘engi- 
neering revision,’’’ (2) “‘preventable by care either of injured or his 
fellow workers,” and (3) ‘‘unavoidable trade risk.”’ 

In the opinion of the committees who passed upon them, 65 per 
cent of these cases were preventable by “ ‘engineering revision,’’’ 24 
per cent were preventable by care of the injured person or his fellow 
workers, and 11 per cent were due to trade risk. 

It will be observed at once that in this group of cases the com- 
mittees assign to the section “preventable by ‘engineering revision’” 
a considerably larger percentage than the 57 per cent so assigned in 
the earlier study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in the case 
of the large iron and steel company above mentioned, 

Several reasons may be .given for this. The chief one doubtless 
is that in a considerable portion of these cases particular attention 
was directed to this factor, and the possibility of applying some 
engineering remedy was given particularly close study. 
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In conclusion, the following statements may be repeated as in 
some sense the cardinal principles of safety work: 

1. The reduction of minor injury will be accomplished mainly |)y 
the education of the workers in correct and safe methods of work. 

2. The reduction of death and major mutilation will result main), 
from the determination and application of adequate ‘engineer; 
revision.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

The following descriptive lists include, in addition to the 68 case. 
of death and major mutilation which occurred in one large stec! 
company’s plants, 139 cases drawn from other sources, making a 
total of 207. The classification of cases follows the judgment of 
the committees, and no attempt is made to modify conclusions which 
are in some cases obviously doubtful. 


CASES PREVENTABLE BY SomME Form or ‘‘ ENGINEERING REvIstIon.” 


Case 1.—Helper asphyxiated when he went to put stove om furnace. Pulled 
burner back too far. Fatal. Stop installed to prevent running burner back so far 

Case 2.—Top filler caught by elevator. He neglected to insert safety pin in start 
ing lever, the result being that when his partner took hold of lever it moved unex- 
pectedly. Man evidently negligent, but a safer device is possible. 

Case §.—Laborer, given permission to leave his gang for a short time, sat dow: 
the electric rail of transfer track. Fatal. Had been warned about the rails. Tr: 
has been entirely fenced in. 

Case 4.—Laborer caught between buggies when a train of buggies was pus! 
from the yard against the one which he was loading. Amputation of leg. | 
man did not exercise due care to see that his men were in the clear. 

Case 5.—Inexperienced man working as oiler. Greasing bearing on front | 
of trolley of ore unloader. Trolley was racked back, catching head. Fatal. Re 
mended that machine be stopped while greasing is being done. 

Case 6.—Nozzle setter was caught by molten metal when ladle of metal tu 
in stirrup hooks, pouring out metal which ran down into the pit side. Fata 
Trunnions have been changed so as to lower the center of gravity from 84 in 
below trunnions to 17 inches below. 

Case 7.—Pipe-fitter’s helper had climbed to the runway of crane to close a va 
He was caught between column and crane. Fatal. The pipe fitter was regard: 
at fault in not looking out for the safety of his men when working on the 
runway. 

Case 8.—Car-blocker’s helper was at work under a car when engine pushed « 
cars against it, catching the man under the wheel. Fatal. Car blocker at fau 
not putting out stop signals. Engine crew should have determined whethe: 
one was in danger before moving cars. 

Case 9.—Laborer on top of coke ovens was caught by larry car which carrie: 
coal to the ovens. Fatal. It seems to be the case that the steam from the que! 
ing platform blinded him and he lost his way. The committee is of the opin’ 
that the only way to prevent such accidents is to remove the quenching from 
vicinity of the ovens to a quenching station. 

Case 10.—Repair man was caught by trolley of unloader when it started uicx- 
pectedly, ran to the top of the incline, broke the cables, and then slid back against 
the man. Fatal. This starting would have been prevented had the safety swith 
been pulled out and properly locked. The man had a safety padlock. The com- 
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mittee regard the dock management as negligent in not having called attention to 
the use of these padlocks. 

Case 11.—Ladle liner was caught between edge of ladle and wall of shop. He had, 
apparently, climbed on ladle to inspect it and his weight caused it to tip over. Fatal. 
The committee is of the opinion that the number of foremen on this job is not suffi- 
cient to supervise the operations properly. 

Case 12.—Repair man was changing insulators on the third rail at one of the batteries 
of a coke oven. This battery had been cut out so that the rail was dead. The car 
in order to get over this dead space would run at some speed and drift by. The man 
put his hand on the third rail while the car was bridging the gap between this battery 
and the next, thus making the rail alive. Fatal. Committee recommended that 
the cut-out be so arranged that both batteries have dead rails when it is thrown. 
This makes it impossible for a’car to bridge over and make a supposedly dead rail 
alive. ' 

Case 13.—On starting an air compressor operated by a 2,200-volt circuit the relay 
exploded, burning the man. Fatal. Recommended that high-voltage switches be 
removed from the board and that temporary steel shields be installed until removal 
can be accomplished. 

Case 14.—Laborer cleaning up the scale car track had his wheelbarrow between the 
rails. Scale car struck wheelbarrow throwing man against column. Fatal. The 
committee feels that the management was slack at this point or the dangerous practice 
of putting the wheelbarrow between the rails would have been stopped. 

Case 15.—Melter’s helper was assisting to set the hot metal spout at the electric 
furnace. Was loosening crane hook from loop of spout when it suddenly came away 
and he lost his balance and fell to the floor, the spout tipping over on him. Fatal. 
The committee regards the melter foremen as responsible for failure to have some parts 
of the apparatus in proper order. 

Case 16.—Rigger was going with his gang to work with a locomotive crane. As he 
walked beside the crane he suddenly stepped in front of some cars on an adjacent 
track and was run down. Fatal. Recommended that cranes do not move through 
this busy yard under their own power but be nandled by the yard engines. 

Case 17.—Cinder snapper was digging away cinder and iron about monkey in order 
to substitute a new one. The blast had been turned off when the process began but 
later was turned on again. Monkey blew out and gas flames burned several, one 
fatally. Foreman used bad judgment in turning on the blast while men were working 
in position to be injured if an explosion occurred. 

Case 18.—Laborer was crushed by falling ingot mold flask. It fell when a crane 
lifted another which was on the same car. Fatal. Foreman should have seen to it 
that the flasks were more securely placed. 

Case 19.—Craneman opening windows in monitor of merchant mill caught hold of 
6,000-volt wire. Fatal. High tension wires are being removed to underground 
conduits, 

Case 20.—Oiler knocked from platform of ore bridge by grab bucket. Fell into 
bin about 40 feet. Fatal. Rule made that no work shall be done on this platform 
when bridge is in operation. 

Case 21.—Lidsman at coke ovens struck by chute on larry car. Fatal. Gas 
inspector who was on the car thought not to have been duly careful. 

Case 22.—Craneman sitting down in his cab may have fallen asleep. He was found 
with his head against the hoist fuse terminals. Fatal. A guard should have been 
placed over the fuse blocks. 

Case 23.—Switchman riding on footboard of engine was caught by a bar projecting 
from the pile of scrap at the side of the track. Loss of foot. Yard foreman should be 
more careful to keep yard clear. . 
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Case 24.—Laborer stepped from dock wall onto flat car of slowly moving train. Jus; 
then the engineer slacked suddenly to test the coupling between two cars of the 
string. The jar caused man to fall under the wheels. Fatal. The man eviden 
crossed the track to reach a toilet. Such conveniences should not be placed wh. 
men must cross tracks in order to reach them. 

Case 25.—Pipe fitter’s helper sitting on a brace of the skip incline was caught wh 
the skip came down. Fatal. The foreman had attached a sign to the controller of 
skip hoist showing that it should not be operated. This was removed by some . 
unknown. Recommended that all levers and switches whose operation wou 
endanger a workman shall be locked during the time the work is going on. 

Cases 26—31.—Six men at work in blast furnace mains died of asphyxia when ; 
washer man was unable to close valve of water seal. Arrangements made to lo 
water seal valves when men are working in mains and additional valve will be insta!! 
in mains, 

Cases 32-384.—Three masons at work on a ladle foundation in pit were fatally burn: 
when furnace broke out. The furnace had just been rebuilt and was on its first hea 
An explosion occurred within, blowing out the tap hole, and the metal poured out 
the men. Rule adopted that furnaces shall not be put in operation until all repai 
on them are completed. 

Case $5.—Millwright caught by 1,000-pound weight to door of open hearth whe: 
bar with eye in end gave way. Fracture of leg, followed by infection. Fatal 

tecommended that guards be placed around weights. 

Case 36.—Laborer killed by fragment of heater which exploded in the shanty who 
he was eating lunch. Investigation showed that the blow-off valve was in bad « 
dition. Recommended that better valves be installed and that they be inspe 
at frequent intervals. 

Case $7.—Sheeter’s helper was holding sheet in place on side of mill. To stea 
himself he was holding on to rail of crane runway. Crane came down, crushing hai 
Loss of hand. This crane was not equipped with wheel guards in accordance \ 
the company rules. 

Case 38.—Laborer struck by engine and leg crushed. Fatal. On investigatio 
developed that the same foreman had had two other cases of fatal injury in his ga 
under similar circumstances and was not in the vicinity on any occasion. Recom- 
mended that, as these gangs are largely of elderly men, the foreman should exercise 
greater care. 

Case 89.—Laborer assisting to replace derailed mold buggy. As the crane raised 
the buggy one of the molds fell over, catching the man’s leg. Fatal. Recommende | 
that molds be removed from derailed buggies before attempting to replace them. 

Case 40.—Laborer assisting in removing molds from buggies. After adjusting 
chain io lugs of mold he stepped back on a track where a train was moving. Fata! 
The switchman of the moving train should have been on front of his train or precedinz 
it. Recommended to install better lighting at this point. 

Case 41.—Laborer tigatening bolts on pig machine was caught by his clothes on an 
axle pin and crushed against a column. Fatal. Recommended that a guard be 
placed along thisrunway. Foremen should not permit working on moving machinery. 

Case 42.—Laborer crossing track was run down by coal car. Fatal. The switchman 
should have been in position to warn this man. 

Case 43.—Laborer was struck by falling concrete chute when the manila rope hold- 
ing it broke. Fatal. Recommended that wire cable be used for such purposes. 

Cas 44.—Lineman came in contact with high-tension wires on the pole where he 
was working. Fatal. Recommended that the clearance between high-tension wires 
be increased to not less than 6 feet. 
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Case 45.—Boiler maker was shifting planks of scaffold at furnace top when he lost 
halance and fell 90 feet to roof of cast house. One plank fell with him, Fatal. 
Recommended that it be made a rule that such work shall not be done without use of 


eafetv belt. 
(‘ase {6.—Laborer assisting in jacking up car for repairs. It was necessary to lower 
the car somewhat, and when this was done it canted over, catching the man and crush- 


ing his skull. Fatal. Recommended that track adjacent to one on which cars are 
being repaired be kept clear. Also that in jacking up cars they be followed with 
blocking and that a shore be used on side next other repair track. 

Case 47.—Laborer carrying drinking water to open hearth was walking between build- 
ing and narrow gauge track when he was run down by locomotive. Fatal. Recom- 
mended (1) the installation of drinking fountains in the mills so that men will not be 
obliged to carry water through the yards and mills; (2) to require switchmen to ride 
where they can see track in direction in which locgmotive is moving; (3) to improve 
the lighting in this part of the yard. 

Case 48.—Laborer caught by splashing metal when the ladle carried by the crane 
bumped against an empty ladle which was being lined near the mixer. Fatal. 
Recommended that ladle lining be conducted in some part of the mill where hot 
metal is not being constantly carried. 

Case 49.—Boiler washer entered boiler 11 hours after it was taken off steam line. 
Part of wall fell and he was burned by the hot dust. Fatal. Recommended that it 
be arranged that in washing-down boiler man stand outside fire door. Also that if the 
wall shows bulging from the heat it be torn down and rebuilt. 

Case 50.—Laborer caught between roll swinging from crane and pile of rolls on the 
ground. Fatal. Recommended that roll racks be installed in the yard. 

Case 51.—Carpenter’s helper using a belt pole to unship belt was struck in the 
abdomen when pole caught in the belt. Fatal. Recommended that a loose pulley 
be installed and that a lock be provided to prevent the use of the machine by un- 
authorized persons. 

Case 52.—Scrap man wandered from his proper place and attempted to get on board 
a larry car. In doing so he started the car and was caught and crushed. Fatal. 
tecommended that car be so inclosed that men can not get on the car without being 
seen by operator. 

Case 58.—Top filler riding up in cage attempted to stop cage at about 50 feet. To 
do this he reached through the structural work and grasped the operating cable which 
is placed in opposite hoistway. He pulled cable in the wrong direction, causing 
speed of cage to increase suddenly and was dragged from cage and fell 50 feet. Fatal. 
Recommended to remove operating cable to a position in which it can not be reached 
from the other cage. Also to inclose cages to the height of 7 feet. 

Case 54.—Laborer passing cold saw was struck by the belt when it broke. Fatal. 
Recommended that the belt guard be extended so as entirely to cover the belt. 

Case 55.—Take off at shear bed was caught under falling load of angles. The load 
was not evenly balanced and the end which hung down struck the side of the car and 
the angles skidded from the chain, striking the man. Fatal. The foreman did not 
exercise good judgment in choosing the apparatus used in this operation. 

Case 56.—Casting man was opening valve on ladle to make a pour. Metal splashed 
over top of ladle. Fatal. Recommended (1) that a canopy be erected over the pour- 
ing platform which would catch the metal in such a case. (2) That the height of 
ladles be not increased without a corresponding adjustment of the trunnions. In 
this case 6 inches had been added. 

Case 57.—Laborer overcome by fumes when rescuing fellow worker in benzol house. 
Fell on stairs causing fracture of neck. Fatal. Recommended that means be provided 
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to remove fumes when it is necessary to open faucets to drain water from storage tan] 
Also that a door be cut through so that escape from the space will be easier. 

Case 58.—Crane hooker, for unknown reason, went up ladder to crane runway ; 
was caught between crane girder and column. Fatal. Recommended that a warnin: 
sign be placed at foot of ladder warning all workmen not to go upon the runway with | 
t’:e permission of the crane foreman. 

Case 59.—Laborer was at work in a car from which unloading was going on by mea 

clam. A switching crew bumped into this car and the man was caught betwe. 
ciara and end of car. Fatal. Recommended that a derailer be installed so that c- 
can not be shunted down into this track. 

Case 60.—Laborer stepped out of shanty onto a track on which a car was running | 
of control. The men on the car and others shouted to the man but he could not hea; 
on account of noise due to blast furnace stoves blowing off. Fatal. Recommended 
that the installation of mufflers on stoves to reduce noise be hastened. 

Case 61.—¥ ireman in boiler house caught when water tube burst. Fatal. Recor 
mended that new type of fire doors be installed. 

Case 62.—Weighmaster caught under plates falling from a pile. Some small plat: 
had been piled on top of larger ones. Fatal. Recommended that in piling plat 
those of the same size be placed together. Also that the covering of the shipping 
area with a roof be considered. The icy condition of the plates may have been 
factor in their falling. 

Case 63.—Chipper attempted to cross tracks just in front of engine and was struck. 
Fatal. Recommended that a subway be provided since there is a large amount of 
necessary passing. 

Case 64.—Boiler maker’s helper struck by metal splashing from ladle when it stru 
mold which he was repairing. Fatal. Recommended that molds be removed to 
some safe place for repair. 

Case 65.—Laborer entered boiler which was to be cleaned and was overcome by gas. 
Fatal. The foreman should have stayed with his men and seen that the required 
procedure in cleaning the boiler was observed. 

Case 66.—Repair man caught when a car operated by a cable into a dumping | 
started down the incline. The wheels had been imperfectly blocked and the ja: 
to removing rivets probably threw blocks out of place. Fatal. Proper clamps | 
use in such conditions had been provided, but the foreman in charge had not | 
informed regarding them. ® 

Case 67.—Laborer returning from emergency hospital along railway tracks was 1 
down. Fatal. Recommended that men having slight injuries be furnished stree' 
car tickets and sent to another hospital, which will not require walking on tracks 

Case 68.—Brakeman riding on car pushed by engine was caught against coal 
of dinkey engine when the car on which he was riding was derailed due to accumulatio 
of cinder and dirt. Recommended that track be kept clean so as to avoid dang: 
derailment. 

Case 69.—Stopper setter helping to pour heat in Bessemer. The molds as p 
were capped with a cap weighing about 230 pounds. As the third mold was |» 
poured the second exploded, forcing up the cap and spraying the entire vicinity 
molten metal. Fatal. Recommended that the type of mold used at the time 
accident be discarded and a safer type substituted. 

Case 70.—Mold capper. See Case 69. Fatal. 

Case 71.—Mold capper. See Case 69. Fatal. 

Case 72.—Lever man working on pulpit, 15 feet from mold. Case63. Fatal. Recom- 
mended that a pulpit be erected, inclosed with steel and wire glass. 

Case 78.—Lever man, See Case 72. Permanent total disability. 

Case 74.—-Conductor went between engine and car to adjust coupler. Caught 
between drawheads. Fatal. Recommended that a coupling adjuster be applied. 
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Case 75.—Fireman of steam shovel struck by brake band falling from shelf in cab. 
The shelf was about 6 feet from floor. The brake band weighed about 50 pounds. 
Pneumonia developed. Fatal. Recommended that storage of spare parts in such 
a situation be discontinued. 

Case 76.—_Helper was assisting in enlarging tapping hole at blast furnace. Metal 
finally came out suddenly and struck some pipe scrap placed in the runner. The 
metal exploded. Fatal. Recommended that the placing of pipe scrap in the runner 
be discontinued. 

Case 77.—Laborer run down when cleaning up at crossover. [Tatal. The train 
crew did not have proper Jookout when moving. 

Case 78.—Helper struck by rod attached to heavy cable, when it fell from bustle 
pipe. This cable had been pushed aside to allow crane to pass. When crane moved 
the cable became entangled im the trolley and was pulled down. Fatal. Recom- 
mended that clamps be placed on crane runway,which will prevent crane from pass- 
ing cable which operates cinder gate. When necessary for crane to pass this point 
millwright shall remove clamps and supervise the operations until clamps are replaced. 

Case 79.—Hooker caught by falling ingot mold. The crane had set the mold down 
and the man had unhooked the chain. He stooped for some purpose and the mold 
toppled over on him. Fatal. Recommended that foreman should maintain better 
conditions in the yard and supervise operations more closely. 

Case 89.—Pipe fitter’s helper, using elevator as a platform in disconnecting a steam 
pipe, was caught between railing at back of elevator and floor of open hearth. Just 
how elevator was started is not known, as man was alone at time. Fatal. Recom- 
mended that the railing at back be extended to 7 feet in height. 

Case 81.—Laborer cleaning track run down by engine. Fatal. Train crew were 
not keeping proper lookout. 

Case 82.—Hook-on caught when charging box full of bloom ends struck a bridge 
girder and was thrown from the car. Hook-on was riding the car and was thrown off 
with the box. Fatal. Recommended that clearance be increased at this point. 

Case 83.—Laborer fell through temporary covering of pit, in which there was about 
6 inches of hot water. Fatal. Recommended that the opening into the treating 
tank be railed securely. 

Case 84.—Boiler maker fell from blast-furnace stove 100 feet to the ground. When 
he loosened one bolt the spring of a channel caused another to break. Foreman should 
have required use of life belt. 

Case 85.—Track cleaner was attempting to loosen defective brake, so as to be able 
to move the car. As he worked on the brake in front of the wheels, cars were shunted 
down the track and bumped the one on which he was working. Fatal. Recommended 
(1) that steps be taken to have defective brakes repaired mor® promptly; (2) that 
some signal system be adopted which will warn men when cars are to be shunted 
into this track. 

Case 86.—Laborer struck when hose blew off from oxygen tank. Fatal. Recom- 
mended that a more secure type of coupling be installed on the oxygen tanks. 

Case 87.—Laborer was moving car at pig machine with pinch bar. As he worked, 
another car was bumped into it by an engine coming to couple on. Fatal. Reec- 
ommended that a derailer be installed at the top of the grade and that train crew send 
some one ahead when coming down. 

Case 88.—-Laborer run down by dinkey engine at point where clearance was inad- 
equate. Fatal. Recommended (1) increased clearance; (2) better lighting; (3) 
change in engine cab, so as to give engineer better view. 

Case 89.—Laborer knocked from coal barge into river by cable used to move barges 
into position for being unloaded. Fatal. Recommended that it be made the rule 
that operator before starting cable shall look to see that men on the barges are in the 
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clear. The place is well lighted, so that the operator can easily see where the 1 
are. 

Case 90.—Pit laborer in Bessemer struck by scrap falling from the roof 25 feet ab. 
This scrap accumulates rapidly at times from the blow of the converter. It is remo) 
as promptly as possible, but sometimes becomes clinched under the iron plates fo: 
ing the roof and can not be got off without shutting down the mill. In this 
the jar of the scrap buggy overhead caused a portion to be loosened and fall. Ff: 
Recommended that an angle be attached to roof edge, which will tend to keep loos: 
pieces from falling. 

Case 91.—Pipe fitter’s helper was removing brick for installation of steam p 
in gasmain. Starting to go out the man took the wrong direction and fell into ad. 


take 12 feet deep, in which was a quantity of hot soot. Fatal. Recommended ; 
gates be installed in mains to prevent men working in them from reaching the d i 


takes by mistake. 

Case 92.—I.aborer ran across railway track in front of a train coming on the 
track just in time to be struck by engine. Fatal. Recommended that watc! 
be stationed at this point to direct men to use a foot bridge, which is provided 
the tracks. 

Case 93.—Rigger and four fellow workers were removing bolts holding platforr 
which they stood, the other side being fastened to girder of building. When | 
bolts were partly removed the platform canted, throwing man off to the floor, 25 | 
below. Fatal. Recommended that foreman be instructed to stay such platfo: 
by use of block and fall when it is necessary to remove bolts. Also that a knee 
be placed under each platform. 

Case 94.—Rigger fell into furnace, 100 feet, when chain block broke. Fatal. I 
ommended (1) that 4-ton, instead of 2-ton, blocks be used, and (2) that the cross ar 
of new blocks be steel forging instead of cast steel. 

Case 95.—Boring mill hand used wrench to loosen tool which he took out for ~ 
ing. When he put the tool back he did not remove the wrench, and when the : 
chine was started, the wrench was carried around by the platform and he was ca 
between it and the upright. Fatal. Recommended (1) that a rack be provided al: 
side the machine for tools; (2) change the position of the starting lever so that a 
will face machine when starting up. 

Case 96.—Repair man asphyxiated when he went into a pit to find a bell valve 
which had fallen from its proper place. Fatal. Recommended that this bell! va 
be more securely fastened in place. 

Case 97.—Lahborer injured when heater exploded. A boiler was blown off 
this heater, giving rise to an undue pressure. Fatal. Recommended that arra: 
ments be made to bfow off into air or into sewer. 

Case 98.—Laborer crossing track between two cars was caught between bin)» 
Fatal. Recommended that when cars are moved in the mill a member of train «1 

ahead to see that men are in the clear. 

Case 99.—Lineman came in contact with 6,600-volt power line. Fatal. Rec 
mended that, if possible, greater clearance be established. 

Case 100.—Laborer run down by engine. Fatal. This crossing will always 
very dangerous as long as the railway has tracks in addition to the mill tracks. 
railway tracks should be removed. 

Case 101.—Craneman sitting on track wasstruck when buggy came up the mill. | 
ommended that fenders be placed on this car and that a warning signal be instal!«(. 

Case 102.—Wireman and helper drilling holes to fasten electric conduit to wali. 
Were using board to pry drill up to its work. Board broke and helper fell. Fatal. 
Recommended that a stronger piece of timber be used as a pry in such cases. 
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Case 103.—Repair man sharpening chisel on emery wheel when it burst. Fatal. 
Recommended that this and all other similar wheels be equipped with the standard 
safety hood. 

Case 104.—Steel pourer was caught when on opening the stopper a quantity of stecl 
jumped over the ladle top. Fatal. Recommended that canopies be installed over 
all pouring platforms in open hearths. 

Case 105.—Laborer sitting on larry car track was caught by car. Fatal. The 
cuard provided was in bad order. Directed that when guards become ineffective 
machines be stopped until repairs are made. 

Case 106.—Man was holding sledge for fellow worker to strike with another sledge 
in removing wheel from shaft. A chip flew, striking abdomen. Fatal. Recom- 
mended that hereafter hydraulic pushers be used exclusively in removing wheels 
from shafts. The use of sledges.is to be discontinued entirely. 

Case 107.—Wireman’s helper came in contact with high-tension wires and fell 
from tower about 42 feet. Fatal. Recommended that distance between high- 
tension wires be increased and that where they enter the mills they be inclosed in 
conduits. 

Case 108.—Drier man’s clothes were set on fire by back fire in drier which burst 
out at the cleaning door where he was working. Fatal. Recommended that a half- 
inch steam line be led into the drier at this point which, when opened, will force 
the dust out. without danger of back-firing. A platform will also be installed to im- 
prove the working conditions. 

Case 109.—Man fell down 26 feet inside of pipe at condensers being erected. Fatal. 
Recommended that men doing this kind of work be required to wear a life belt. 

Case 110.—Foundry rammer was caught under a core barrel which was overset 
when the craneman began to hoist another barrel whose flange was caught under 
that of the everset barrel. Fatal. Recommended that greater care be exercised in 
storing these barrels that the flanges do not overlap, and that the light in this part 
of the foundry be improved. 

Case 111.—Oiler received shock from motor which he was oiling. Due to defective 
insulation the motor frame had become electrified. Fatal. Recommended that the 
frames of such motors be grounded. 

Case 112.—Cinder dump man was caught by hot cinder when an explosion caused 
ladle tooverturn. Fatal. Recommendations: (1) Make center pin longer and provide 
fora cotter pin through the end. This will prevent ladle from leavingtruck. (2) Place 
a rail clamp on each end of cinder truck, such as is in use on locomotive crane. 

Case 113.—Ore bin laborer fell through a space about 3 feet wide between trestle 
platform and girder carrying track rail. Cause of fall unknown. Suffocated in ore. 
Fatal. Recommended that this opening be closed with a grating of about a 10-inch 
opening. 

Case 114.—Laborer shoveling out dirt from dumping car when bottom closed up, 
catching man. Fatal. Found that the cylinders for closing the bottom were not 
in good order. Ordered that they be put in proper order. 

Case 115.—Millwright caught by explosion of coal dust at bin in open hearth. Fatal. 
Recommended that the slide feed for coal dust be replaced by a dust-proof screw 
feed. 

Case 116.—Millwright’s helper. See Case 115. Fatal. 

Case 117.—Boiler maker foreman caught by platform which swung around when 
locomotive crane pulled and hoisted on it. Platform and steps were being removed. 
Recommended that in work of this kind two hitches be made to material instead 
of one. 

Case 118.—Laborer shoveling coal into chute under car when car door dropped 
down, crushing him against rail. Fatal. Recommended that in such unloading 
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of coal the foreman shall remain in direct charge of the work until it is completed 
Also that the coaling station be removed to some locality not on main track whic! 
will permit unloading without haste. 

Case 119.—Laborer. See Case 118. Fatal. 

Case 120.—Laborer. See Case 118. Fatal. 

Case 121.—Laborer caught between peel of charging car and charging buggy wher 
controller of charging car struck and operator was unable to control car. Fata! 
Recommended that charging cars be pushed entirely clear of furnace before attemp: 
ing to do work of this kind. 

Case 122.—Laborer passing between two cars when engine bumped them. Fata 
Recommended (1) that cars be not left with space between them into which me: 
can go. (2) That a derailer be placed at the entrance of this mill. 

Case 123.—Pipe fitter’s helper burned when torch exploded and threw burning | 
over clothes. Fatal. Recommended (1) that electric extension lights be used fo 
such work whenever possible. (2) That three small holes be made in the cap 
each torch so that pressure inside may be relieved without explosion. 

Case 124.—Laborer caught between magnet and side of car from which he w: 
unloading scrap. The rails were wet and the crane trolley slipped causing magnet 
to swing. Recommended that men be instructed to stand outside of car when direct- 
ing cranemen in using magnet for unloading. 

Case 125.—Track laborer fell onto track and was run over by engine. Fatal. Rec- 
ommended that lighting in tunnel where accident occurred be improved so that 
engineers can see more clearly the men who are obliged to work there. 

Case 126.—Brakeman in getting off footboard of engine caught raincoat on bolt 
causing him to fall, striking his head. Fatal. Recommended that as rapidly as 
possible the passenger type of platform be installed on all locomotives. 

Case 127.—Laborer caught between pieces of scrap steel in furnace being repaired 
The pieces weighed about 6,000 pounds each. One had been moved to the side of 
the furnace. When man began to shovel out loose brick the other piece toppled 
over. Fatal. Recommended that such pieces of scrap be entirely removed from 
furnaces undergoing repair. 

Case 128.—Laborer caught by explosion in dryer of coal pulverizer in open heari! 
Fatal. Recommended (1) that dust-proof screw feed take the place of mechani 
slide feed. (2) That bin be cut off when repairs are in progress. (3) Inspectio: 
bin to see that it is empty bgfore repairs begin. (4) Installation of recording ther- 
mometer to show when temperature is running dangerously high. 

Case 129.—Man was replacing Iamp above coal conveyor. Stepped into opening 
where plate had been removed in order to observe when coal was entirely out of « 
veyor. Loss of leg. Directed that plate be not removed until conveyor has b 
operating one half hour. This gives time for complete emptying and plate can | 
immediately replaced. Use of powdered coal will be shortly abandoned at t! 
plant, removing several hazards. 

Case 180.—Laborer whose duty it was to replenish oil in cans on the gallery 
foundry apparently stepped onto runway while looking foracan. In some way he ca 
in contact with power rail and fell across the runway. In this position a crane whi! 
was down for repair was pushed by another crane onto the man. Whether the sh 
or the crushing injury was the cause of death could not be determined. Fat 
Recommended that cranes down for repairs shall not be pushed about by other cran: 
This may be made impossible by chaining the idle crane in place. 

Case 181.—Chipper caught under falling load of billets when link of chain broke 
Fatal. Links of chain had evidently been affected by acid used in pickling billets 
before chipping. In some of them the cross section had been reduced from 1} to j 
inch. Recommended that billets be placed in the pickling vats when empty and thus 
avoid exposing chains to action of acid. 
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Case 189.—Laborer caught between grab bucket and side of car when unloading. 
Fatal. Recommended that cranemen do not operate grab bucket in car while man is 
inside car. 

Case 133.—Patrolmen brought motor boat into boat house during a storm at night. 
They closed windows and the door to protect themselves from the storm. The engine 
continued to run and the fumes from exhaust caused asphyxia. Fatal. Recom- 
mended that in motor-boat houses and garages where it may be desirable to keep 
engines running provision be made for piping the exhaust into the open air. 

Case 134.—See Case 133. Fatal. 


CASES IN WHICH CARE ON THE PART OF THE WORKER IS THE ONLY REMEDY. 


Case 1.—Crane hooker adjusting chain on lift of billets. On his signal to lower the 
craneman hoisted. Cable broke and block and hooks fell, striking man on thigh, 
Amputation of leg necessary. Craneman at fault. 

Case 2.—Cooling tank for crane tongs overset when craneman started crane without 
raising tongs. Laborer seated near tank was caught and held by the foot and the hot 
water poured over him. Fatal. Craneman at fault. No safeguard possible. 

Case 3.—Electrician pulled disconnecting switch of wrong engine and was burned 
by the flash. Fatal. Man familiar with conditions and should not have made the 
mistake. 

Case 4.—Roll hand undertook during a delay in rolling to grind a pass in the rolls 
which had become roughened. When rails began to move he was caught and legs 
crushed. Fatal. Man should have gotten away sooner. 

Case 5.—Carpenter climbing ladder carrying scantling. Tell 36feet. Fatal. Ropes 
are provided for pulling up material. Man should have used this provision. 

Case 6.—Carpenter removing tiles from roof of building stepped on tile at an unsup- 
ported point. The tile gave way and the man fell 50 feet. Fatal. Man aware of 
danger of stepping on tile where not supported. 

Case 7.—Lamp trimmer was hanging lamps from the vicinity of crane runway. 
Did not see approaching crane and hand was caught. Amputation necessary. Crane- 
man at fault. 

Case 8.—Machinist’s helper, after inspecting crane trolley according to directions 
of foreman, came down from trolley platform to the top of cab. There he lay down 
and crawled between cage and beam of crane. He then ordered craneman to rack 
out and was caught by trolley. Fatal. No remedy except greater care on part of 
men. 

Case 9.—Crane-repair man left crane at platform to repair switch. Craneman then 
proceeded to transier materials with magnet. The repair man, after finishing his job, 
must have gotten on the crane, crossed to other side, and there, in trying to get off, 
was caught and crushed. Fatal. The repair man should have notified the craneman 
that he needed to cross. 

Case 10.—Oiler fell from ore bridge to bottom of ore bin—90 feet. Fatal. Was sup- 
posed to be oiling on another bridge at some distance from this. Reason, if any, for 
being on this bridge unknown. The point from which, apparently, man must have 
fallen is well guarded by railing and toeboard. Nothing in the way of prevention 
except on the part of the men can be suggested in such cases. 

Case 11.—Loader was caught between lift of billets and side of car when craneman 
racked in. Fatal. Loader was adjusting the side blocks, which had fallen down. 
Craneman regarded as negligent and discharged. 

Case 12.—Extra craneman left the crane and then aitempted to return without 
signaling to stop. He stepped on the end truck and, slipping off onto the walk, was 
crushed between girder and column. Fatal. Man negligent, but craneman some- 
what at fault. 
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Case 18.—Man struck by engine when walking through subway. Fatal. EF: 
crew claimed that smoke obscured view as they backed out of mill. Should 
waited for smoke to clear. 

Case 14.—Car blocker run down by cars which railroad crew were moving. | 
Crew at fault in not notifying foreman of coal hopper according to rule. 

Case 15.—Chipper struck by block falling from crane. Fatal. Craneman )) 
main switch of crane just as hoist block was about to strike limit switch. This k 
the limit and block went up until cables broke and block fell. 

Case 16.—Painter fell from plank which he had placed on a temporary safety } 
cade. He fell from roof to scaffold two floors below. Fatal. Partner warned hi 
the insecurity of the arrangement which he made. Man clearly took a chance 1 
than do the work necessary to safety. 

Case 17.—Gas washer went into fan house to pack leaky bearing and was asphyxia 
‘atal. It was not his duty to attend to this work, and a rule requires men not {0 ¢ % 
alone into places where gas is likely to accumulate. Methods of keeping inc! 
spaces clear of gas deserve further attention. : 

Case 18.—Laborer going home from work was run down by train. Fatal. Th 
that he was under the influence of liquor and tried to board moving train. | 
No safeguard except care on part of man. 

Case 19.—Laborer run down by a string of cinder pots being pushed out oi 
hearth pit. Fatal. He was standing on the track with his back to the approa 
train warming himself from molds which stood on an adjacent track. The train 
moving very slowly, and when some one noticed the man’s danger and signaled 





engineer he stopped at once, but when the slack.of the couplings straightened o 
was enough to strike the man and knock him down. Fatal. Only care can pr 
such occurrences. 

Case 20.—Craneman left his crane, and for some unknown reason went upon 
crane runway and was caught between the end carriage of another crane and a co! 
of the building. Fatal. No duty required or even suggested his being at the p 
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where he was injured. Fatal. Care is the only remedy. ; 
Case 21.—Unloader operator started motor and left his cab to readjust part o! : 
chine, using a bar for this purpose in the vicinity of some open gears. When the | ‘ 
a 


he was adjusting came into place the sudden movement of the bar threw him int 
gears. Fatal. Man had been warned not to leave the cab and leave the motor runni: 
The adjustment he tried to make was another man’s duty. Covers were in process 
construction for the gears. 

Case 22.—Switchman went between cars to couple. Caug 
Care is the only possible safeguard. 

Case 23.—Coal elevator operator removed cover of manhole and went down 
coal bunker. There his head was caught between conveyor buckets and bra: 
Fatal. No duties requiring man to enter the bunker. Rules forbid doing repai 
approaching machinery when it is in motion. 

Case 24.—Welder struck head against hydrogen tank, making slight wound. \\ 
he reported to hospital several days later the wound was infected. It seemed to 
to treatment but later changed for the worse and he finally developed a case of men 
gitis. Fatal. Prompt report of even slight injury is the only safeguard. é 

Case 25.—Laborer working with others on scaffold in furnace removing old lin 
preparatory to relining. Around the scaffold is a space of about 12 inches thro 
which the bricks may fall to the bottom of the furnace. Through this space the man 
fell. Fatal. There seems to be no way to conduct this operation in a safer mann { 
Care on the part of workers is the only safeguard. q 

Case 26.—Car inspector stepped between cars to allow engine to pass. A lovo- 4 
motive making up a train on the track on which he was standing bumped the cars, 
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inocking him down, and the wheels passed over him. Fatal. Care on part of man only 


safeguard. 

Case 27.—Larry car learner was on platform alongside hopper of larry car at coke 
ovens. Man is not supposed to remain on this platform when car is in motion, since 
the clearance at various points is not sufficient to pass safely. He was caught and 
crushed at such a point. Fatal. The regular operator warned him to get down int» 
cave. Only care on men’s part will avoid such occurrences. 

(ase 28.—Crane hooker had lain down to sleep behind a pile of steel. Craneman 
moving castings, in some way shut power off and casting fell on hooker. Fatal. Hoo! 
to blame, since he had no right to use the place which he did for taking a nap. The 
craneman can not be blamed, since he could not see man in position which he occupied 

Case 29.—Tool repair man stood on track watching locomotive on another track and 
‘giled to notice one on track where he was standing. Knocked down and crushed. 
Fatal. There are no curves at this point and the only available safeguard is attention 
on the part of those having to cross the yard. 

Case 30.—Boiler maker adjusting a channel with crane when knot of rope slipped, 
allowing channel to fall. It weighed about 1,400 pounds. Fatal. The man had him- 
self made an improper knot in adjusting the rope. 

Case 31.—Laborer run down by train. Loss of leg. Man was getting out of mill 
somewhat before quitting time by an improper route. The train crew did all possible 
to save him. 

Case 32.—Laborer helping to move car along track was caught by swinging magnet 
of crane. Fatal. Craneman disregarded rules in moving the magnet. 

Case 33.—Laborer crossing track run down by engine. Fatal. Train crew taking all 
possible precautions. Man took chance in crossing ahead of engine. Should have 
waited for it to pass. 

Case 34.—Switchman forgot to throw switch directing cars on proper track. Asa 
result they came back on the track from which they had just been pulled. He was 
walking on this track with his back to the cars, evidently expecting them to take the 
track for which he had not thrown the switch. The engineer could not see the man 
in this position. Fatal. The man only could prevent such accidents. 

Case 35.—Yard cleaner run down by ladle train. Fatal. Train crew were following 
usual procedure. It would seem to be a case where only care on man’s part could 
prevent accident. 

Case 36.—Fireman scalded when a head-on collision occurred between his train and 
another. Fatal. Flagman did not go back proper distance and give signal. 

Case 37.—Conductor closing switch walked onto adjacent track and was struck by 
another train. Fatal. Man of long experience and should have been properly 
cautious. 

Case 38.—Laborer washing at a drain where the clearance was insufficient was 
struck when train pushed in. Fatal. There is a shanty not far from this place pro- 
vided with basins and other conveniences, so there was no occasion to use this danger- 
ous place. Man must be held responsible. 

Case 39.—Laborer struck by slide bar when crane lowered lift of rails. In piling 
100-pound rails, 16-pound rails about 15 feet long are used to separate the successive 
layers. One of these was allowed to project about 24 inches. The load struck this pro- 
jecting end, causing the light rail to swing around violently. Fatal. Men instructed 
to place slide bars so that they will not project. 

Case 40.—Engineer caught between tender and locomotive when his engine collided, 
with another. Fatal. Man did not have his train under proper control on a down grade. 

Case 41.—Track laborer run down by train. Fatal. Train crews must be educated 
to take greater precautions in moving through yards. 

Case 42.—Watchman on bridge struck by engine. Fatal. Train crew should use 
greater care in keeping effective lookout. 
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Case 48.—Laborer run down by engine. Fatal. Train crew not sufficiently on 1}, 
lookout. 

Case 44.—Laborer caught under slab falling from magnet. Fatal. Men had 
cautioned not to get too near when manipulating objects on magnet since pow: 
likely to go off without warning. 

Case 45.—Brakeman stepped between cars on short side of curve to adjust cou) 
and was caught. Fatal. Man did not observe rules. 

Case 46.—Piler caught between lift of plates and pile when craneman pulled \ 
lever, racking out trolley instead of lowering. Fatal. Craneman entirely at fa 

Case 47.—Cyvaneman raised his lift until the limit switch was brought into a 
He got on the crane to locate the trouble and fell to the plate which was being ca: 
Fatal. The man had been directed by motor inspector to remain on platform o 
until trouble was located. This he did not do. The action of the limit switch i: 
case doubtless prevented the blocks from going so high as to break the cables. | 
had happened several men on the floor below would have been endangered. 

Case 48.—Laborer caught under falling lift of plates when crane dog came off. | 
Care on man’s part not to get under loads would seem the only remedy. 

Case 49.—Blacksmith’s helper struck in abdomen when end of bar he was tw 
on anvil slipped from anvil. Fatal. Greater care on part of man only possib|: 
ventive. 

Cases INVOLVING UNAVOIDABLE TRADE Risk. 


Case 1.—Carpenter helping to remove scaffold from furnace after relining. A 
of seantling slipped from a bundle which had been hoisted to the top of furnace 
fell back inside the furnace striking the man on the head as he came back ont: 
scaffold. No recommendation. 

Case 2.—Laborer passing under boiler floor was struck on the head by a brick falli) 
from floor abeve—about 24 feet. No recommendation. 

Case 8.—Lahbor foreman in charge of gang of laborers was engaged in taking d 
from a coal stock pile a section of railroad track. The pile was about 10 feet hi 
It did not appear that the track was dangerously undermined until it gave awa) 
as it slid down the man was crushed between the rails. The committee mak: 
recommendation. 

Case 4.—Laborer fell from walk into ore bin and was smothered. No recomme: 
tion. 

Case 5.—Regular engineer had got out of cab to assist the switchman. The dec 
offered to run the engine. On getting into cab he apparently lost control of e1 
and ran into platform and was crushed. No recommendation. 

Case 6.—Lineman fell from tower, probably due to contact with live wires. IH: 
fellow worker had been engaged on dead circuits on tower. He was going to se 
material when it is supposed he came in contact with the live wire. No recomme: 
tion. 

Case 7.—Fell from gondola car on which he was standing when locomotive «: 
kicked another car against it. No recommendation. 

Case 8.—Machinist’s helper came in contact with overhead trolley bars and 
electrocuted. Man climbed up to the vicinity of the bars without direction from | 
machinist and for no apparent reason. May have misunderstood his directions. 
recommendation. ; 

Case 9.—Laborer pushing truck on which were loaded ingot mold flasks. The fla 
were to be transferred by crane from the door of shop. The truck got out of cont: 
and ran past the point where the crane was waiting. The crane hooks caught on 
flasks causing them to fall. The man was crushed. No recommendation. 
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Case 10.—Hammerman forging steel billet on 2,000-pound steam hammer. Was 
cutting billet. Cutter had stuck and man was using set on top of it. When hammer 
came down the set twisted throwing handle against man with so much force as to 
puncture his liver. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 11.—Brakeman standing on end sills of car was probably thrown off by jar oi 
starting. The wheels passed over his body. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 12.—Brakeman fell from car and wheels passed over body. Fatal. No recom- 
mendation. 

Case 13.—Charger placing billet in heating furnace when end swung around striking 
him in abdomen. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 14.—Rigger was thrown into top of furnace when chain block broke. He fell 
120 feet. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 15.—Laborer engaged ini tearing down open hearth furnace overcome by heat. 
Had been working a spell of not more than 15 mtnutes. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 16.—Conductor thrown from car when engineer applied brakes suddenly 
thinking he was likely to run down a water boy. Fatal. No recommendation. 

(ase 17.—Fireman suffered heat stroke. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 18.—Craneman was crossing the bridge over the coupling box when the same 
broke and a piece flew up striking him. Fatal. Norecommendation. The coupling 
casting had a flaw which could not be detected externally. 

Case 19.—Man riding ore car on trestle to set brake and stop car at desired point. 
It would seem that the sill of the car where he was standing was slippery and that the 
jar of the car threw him off. Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 20.—Man riding on footboard of dinkey coal box was thrown from same when 
car pushed by dinkey was derailed. Loss of leg. No recommendation. 

Case 21.—Cinder pit man fell from ladle cars when going out of pit. Fatal. No 
recommendation. Not known just how accident happened. 

Case 22.—Laborer caught when gun carriage fell from crane due to breakage of 
chain. Fatal. No recommendation. No flaw in chain, which was of a size which 
should be ample to sustain weight. 

Case 23.—Brakeman fell from footboard of engine and was dragged for some distance. 
Fatal. No recommendation. 

Case 24.—Inspector had his clothes set on fire by the explosion of a torch. Fatal. 
No recommendation. Experiment with new type of searchlight. Tests did not 
indicate the cause of torch explosion. It does not seem to be possible to detect flaws 
in the steel except by the use of the torch. 
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PROBLEM OF THE CRIPPLED MAN IN INDUSTRY.! 


BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 


The purposes of this article are to outline the actual industrial prob! 
as disclosed by several intensive investigations, confronting workin 
permanently injured in industry; to analyze the causes of the varix 
factors entering into the problem; and to offer certain remedial si 
gestions. ‘The statements are based chiefly upon a study of industri 
cripples in Massachusetts, supplemented by similar investigations 
California, Wisconsin, New York City, and Denmark. The fac 
show the actual economic consequences of permanent disabilit: 
under normal industrial conditions. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The economic problems resulting from permanent disabilities arc 
indicated by (1) length of time totally disabled; (2) change of occups 
tion and of employer; (3) number unemployed; (4) reduction in 
wages and earning capacity; (5) relative severity of various types | 
injuries in different occupations and industries; and (6) the adequa 
of present statutory compensation benefits as compared with proba! 
loss of earning capacity. 

Period of total disability.—The period of total disability resultin: 
from the loss of limbs is shown by the following table. Loss of a mem 
ber, as hereinafter used, means loss of use or impairment of function 
as well as loss by severance or amputation. 

PERIOD OF TOTAL DISABILITY RESULTING FROM LOSS OF LIMB, BY TYPE 
INJURY. 


| 
Average riod of |-Per cent of cases causing 














total disability | disability of 18 month 
in months. | over. 
Type of injury. ihe oe | i eh 
Massa- Califor- Massa- Califer- | Der 
chusetts. nia. chusetts. nia. | mark 
Loss of— 
BEE OE GEOR. i cbecsibani ces cocccvensccetecccoas 13.4 12.7 | 26 | 2 
GE TOE. sw cdccsceetontegscccoevesbesecccccess 24.8 13.4 59 | 42 
An nccenpieddortectutabiteibwaduceakesusws 15.9 13.0 3 33 | 





The above figures are minimums. Many of the injured men wer 
still disabled or unemployed at the time of the investigation, and the 
actual disability periods, therefore, are longer than the figures indicate. 
The accidents investigated in California occurred later than those in 
Massachusetts, which accounts in part for the shorter disability 
periods reported. 





—____- 


1}aper read at the annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boars 
and Commissions, Sept. 24-27, 1918, Madison, Wis. 
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Two important facts stand out. One is the greater severity of the 
foot and leg injuries over those of the hand and arm, and the other 
is the unexpectedly long period of disability in all cases. One-third 
of the workers losing a hand or foot are disabled for 18 months or 
over. The average length of total disability for the lesser injuries is: 
Loss of one eye, 4.8 months; of one thumb, 2.4 months; one finger, 
9.1 months; two or more fingers, 3.8 months. The relative severity 
of the several types of permanent injuries is also shown by the pro- 
portion of cases of each type of injury in which disability terminates 
within 5 months. These proportions are: Hand or arm, 21 per cent: 
foot or leg, 13 per cent; “eye, 67 per cent; thumb, 59 per cent; one 
finger, 91 per cent; and two or more fingers, 76 per cent. The per- 
centages for the loss of limbs were based upon the combined data of 
Massachusetts and California: the percentages for the other injuries 
were based upon California data alone. 

In each type of injury the seriousness of the disability increases 
with the age of the workman. The average total disability for those 
under 45 years and those 45 years or over is as follows: Loss of one 
limb, men under 45 vears, 12.2 months; men 45 years or over, 20.3 
months; loss of one eye, men under 45, 4.4 months; men 45 or over, 
6.5 months; loss of one thumb, 4.1 and 4.6 months, respectively; 
one finger, 2 and 2.7 months; two or more fingers, 3.4 and 5.1 months. 
Here again the averages for the major injuries are based upon the 
combined Massachusetts and California data; whereas the lesser 
injuries are for California alone. 

Change of employer and occupation.—Opportunity for reemployment 
by the same employer varies inversely with the severity of the injury. 
Of those who lose a hand or foot less than 40 per cent (Massachusetts, 
39 per cent; California, 37 per cent; Wisconsin, 37 per cent) return 
to the same employer. For other injuries the percentages of workmen 
returning to the same employer are as follows: Eye, 62; thumb, 
56; one finger, 58; two or more fingers, 57. 

Ability to return to the same occupation also decreases with the 
severity of the injury. Of those who lose a hand or foot less than 
one-third return to the same occupation (Massachusetts, 10 per cent: 
California, 33 per cent; Wisconsin, 18 per cent; Denmark, 24.4 per 
cent). For other injuries the percentages in California are as follows: 
Kye, 73; thumb, 68; one finger, 69; two or more fingers, 60. 

About one-third of the persons, therefore, sustaining a major injury 
return to the same employer and about one-fourth reenter the same 
occupation, while in the case of minor injuries three-fifths return to 
the same employer and two-thirds follow the same occupation. Of 
the several types of injuries the loss of an eye has the least effect 
upon the change of occupation or employer. 
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The character of the industry determines to a considerable exte:| 
whether the injured man is reemployed in the same industry or | 
the same employer. Machinery manufacturing establishments sh: 
a high percentage of reemployment. This is due mainly to two rm 
sons: First, the employees are usually highly skilled, and because 


this fact are more readily reemployable; second, because of the natu 
of the work employment for this type of disabled man is either alrea 4 
available or can be more easily created. On the other hand, emp) i 


ers in the building construction or trucking business show a low ): 
centage of reemployments. The character of the work and t 
small size of the establishment account chiefly for the nonreemplo 
ment in these industries. 

The percentage of those unemployed increases with the seriousi: 
of the injury. Of those who lost a limb about one-fourth were une: 
ployed at the time of the investigation (Massachusetts, 23 per cen 
California, 27 per cent; Wisconsin, 16 per cent; New York City, 5: 
per cent). Of 45 eye-injury cases in California, 13 per cent we 
unemployed. Among those suffering minor injuries, the per cent 
of unemployment was small. In California, of those losing one 
finger, 2 per cent were unemployed; of those losing two or mor 
fingers, 5 per cent were unemployed; and of those losing a thum), 
none was unemployed. 

There was practically no difference between right-hand and lef: 
hand injuries as regards length of total disability and opportunity fc: 
reemployment. This is due to the fact, as will be explained later, 
that a crippled man’s greatest handicap is not his inability to perfor 
work, but his inability to get a job. 

A comparison, from the standpoint of degree of skill required, of 
occupations held by workmen before and after injury, shows tla’ 
a smaller number were engaged in skilled work after the injury than 
before it. In Massachusetts, of the injured workers losing a lim), ; 
60 per cent were in skilled occupations before the injury, wherea: - 
only 31 per cent were in skilled occupations after the injury. In 
California the corresponding percentages were 61 before and 45 afte: 
the injury. Of those sustaining minor injuries practically the sam , 3 
per cent were in skilled occupations after the imjury as there wer (3 
before. ; 

Inability to speak English in many cases lessens the opportunit 
for reemployment, although it is not possible to show this statist! 
cally, because of incomplete and indefinite data. In a number o/ 
cases reported by the industrial accident board and by imsurance 
companies in Massachusetts this factor had a determining influence. 
Ability to understand and speak English may not be of vital im- 
portance to a machine tender in a cotton mill, but it is essential to 
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watchmen, messengers, and elevator operators, and it is occupations 
of this character that most of the injured employees fill after their 
injury. 

Summarizing the above conclusions, it may be said that reem- 
ployability of crippled industrial workers varies directly with degree 
of oct upational skill and ability to speak English, and inversely wit! 
(he severity of the injury and the age of the employee. 

Change in wages and earning capacity.—The effect of the injuriec 
upon earning capacity is difficult of determination. 
earning capacity is indicated by the difference in the wages received 
before and after injury, but this method of comparison is entirely 
misleading unless industrial conditions have remained stationary for 
a sufficient length of time. Another method is to compare the wages 
of crippled workers with those received by normal workers in the 


Change in 


same occupation; this method is faulty, however, in that it takes no 
account of change in occupation necessitated by the injury. The 
best method of measuring reduction of earning capacity is to com- 
pare the present wages of the injured worker with the wages current 
in the occupation in which he was injured. 

In Massachusetts 48 per cent of the injured workmen (hand and 
foot cases) received less at the time they returned to work than they 
received before the injury, 34 per cent received the same wages, and 
IS per cent received a higher wage. In California the corresponding 
percentages were 41, 33, and 26. In case of the lesser injuries (eye, 
thumb, and fingers) 17 per cent received less, 33 per cent received 
the same, and 50 per cent received more. 

Relatwe severity of upper and lower limb injuries.—It may be well to 
emphasize here that while from the medical and economic standpoint 
the loss of a feot or leg is more serious than the loss of a hand or arm, 
the compensation schedules of every State are based upon the theory 
that industrial workers who lose an upper limb suffer a greater eco- 
nomic loss than those who lose a footoraleg. Even the committee on 
statistics of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions seems to have adopted this view in formu- 
lating its severity rating schedule. The common, and practically 
the only, argument in substantiation of this belief is that ‘it stands to 
reason.” Yet an analysis of the following table, giving the results 
of four independent investigations, shows the contrary to be true. 

There are two main reasons for this. In the first place the economic 
severity of foot and leg injuries is accentuated by the fact that a 
preponderant number occur in industries in which the loss of the 
member is a practical bar to employment. A one-legged man is 
effectively excluded from most of the operations in the transportation, 
construction, lumbering, and mining industries; it is in employ- 
ments of this character that three-fourths of the foot and leg injuries 
[1503] 
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occur. In California 91 per cent of the permanent foot and |e> 
injuries occurred in nonmanufacturing industries and 60 per ce 
occurred in transportation and construction. An analysis of 
permanent disability accidents in Massachusetts during the first { 
years’ operation of the compensation act shows that 75 per cent of | 
hand and arm injuries occurred in manufacturing industries an 
per cent in nonmanufacturing industries, while the percents 
as regards foot and leg injuries were exactly reversed, being 
in manufacturing and 75 in nonmanufacturing industries. Nea 
all ef the latter injuries occurred in the building trades, transpo: 
tion, and construction. 

Ordinarily when one thinks of the relative industrial usefulness 
an. upper and a lower limb one has in mind factory operations. An 
of course, in operating a machine a one-legged man is less han 
capped than a one-armed man; but, machine operators do not | 
their legs, they lose their hands andarms. In manufacturing industri: 
in which the majority of upper-limb injuries occur, the injured wor' 
man can often go back to the same employer or the same ocecupatio: 
On the other hand, the industries dangerous to lower limbs are 
industries ‘in which the use of lower limbs is practically indispensal 
A larger proportion of those who sustain foot and leg injuries, there- 
fore, must seek a new employer, and this fact affects adversely the: 
reemployability (see table below). 

In the second place, the greatest industrial handicap heretofore 
suffered by a crippled worker, as already noted, has not been his 
inability to perform work, but his mability to get a job. Potential 
ability to perform work is of little use to a workman who by reas 
of his injury is prevented from seeking employment, or is not em- 
ployed even if he does find a prospective job. 

The following table shows the relative severity of upper and lowe 
limb injuries as shown by four independent investigations: 


RELATIVE SEVERITY OF UPPER AND LOWER LIMB INJURIES AS SHOWN BY VARIO 
INVESTIGATIONS. 








Per cent of er cant | 
Average pe- jcases in which DP anal 
riod of total |disabilityeon- Percent | “™Pioyed 
disability in | tinued for 18 | unemployed. — _ a 
months. months or pad ‘man 
more. ; 


Place of investigation. 


Hand} Foot | Hand! Foot | Hand} Foot | Hand! Foo! 
or or or or or or or | or 
arm. | leg. | arm. | leg. | arm. | leg. | arm. | lcg 
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1 Per cent reemployed by same employer. ? Per cent of persons reemployed in same occupations. 
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It will be noted that in practically every case the loss of a foot or a 
leg is more serious than the loss of a hand or an arm as regards length 
of total disability, per cent of persons reemployed by samo employer 
or in same occupation, and per cent of persons remaining unem- 
ployed after the injury. 

Com parison of statutory benefits with probabl loss of CAPRINT 
capacity.— Adequacy of compensation benefits should be earnestl; 
considered in conjunction with the whole rehabilitation and recm- 
ployment problem. In none of the existing State compensation 
laws is the seale of benefits commensurate with the economic los: 
sustained by reason of mdustrial injuries. The benefits provided 
under the most liberal law are not nore than 50 per cent of full 
indemnity, and those provided under the least liberal law are not 
over half that of the most liberal. Some idea of this inadequacy is 
obtained by comparing the statutory benefits with the schedule of 
severity ratings of industrial injuries formulated by the committee 
on statistics of the International Association of Industrial Accident 

soards and Commissions. The purpose of this schedule was to 

obtain a more accurate measure of industrial hazards and was not 
intended as a basis of compensation awards. Assuming, however, 
that the schedule is a reasonable measure of adequacy for compen- 
sation payments, how do the compensation scales in our State laws 
compare with this schedule? The following table shows, for the 
more important injuries, the severity ratings in terms of number of 
weeks of time lost as computed by the committee on statistics, the 
number of weeks of compensation benefits usually provided in State 
laws, and the percentage the average time allowances of all the 
States is of the severity schedule: 


SEVERITY RATING IN TIME LOST FROM EACH SPECIFIED INJURY, AND PER CENY 
OF THIS LOSS COMPENSATED BY STATUTORY BENEFITS 





Severity rat- Number of Der cent a: 
ingsintime weeks for which 9 oy 
lost (in weeks), compensation “5° SiN a 
Injury. computed by _ is usually pay- — — 
committee on able under ave . é 
statistics of State compen — yr 
i. Act, BM. ee, sation laws.! - - 
pe ee A ee ee 1, 000 300 |.... at 
Permanent total disability ...........c00-..2-.02.-seeee0 1,000 | 500 ‘ 
Loss of— | 
ec ecececuen 600-750 | 200 } 
RES. ES ERIE ae a. See retin 500 | 150 3 
ta no. ain pec wwe ce : BESS TGP 500-750 | 175 8 
I ce cewene 400 125 
ee enwwwessecee 300 100 
an GE SSR eae 100 60 
RS ie Sa Apr ” 0) 
Co ee Ee ee ae 0 x0 > 





+ ahe number of weeks here given are those provided in the normal or moiel] State compensation law 
oa a averages are computed from the arithmetical average of all the State laws having specific 
nedules, 
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As the table shows, the average statutory compensation provided 
for the loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye is approximately o 
third of the loss of earning capacity caused by such injuries. Mo 
over, the adequacy of the benefits provided decreases with the seve; 
of the injury. The above percentages refer only to time. W 
the statutory wage percentages are applied, the percentages 
adequacy are still further reduced. Furthermore, a just and ; 
quate compensation scale for permanent disabilities should take | 
account not only the workman’s decreased earning capacity, but 
increased living expenses as well. If the necessary expenditures « 
one-legged man are greater than those of a normal man, his 
income and consequently his real earnings are doubly reduced. 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES. 


—— 


rom the foregoing facts it is quite clear that the present indust: 
handicap of the workman who sustains a major injury is a serious 0 
The period of total disability resulting from the injury is unneces 
sarily long. Only about one-third of the seriously crippled wor! 
return to the same employer, and relatively few reenter the san 
occupation. The compensation benefits are inadequate, and prs 
tically no retraining has been done. A critical analysis of the sever: 
contributory causes shows that nearly all of these causes have t! 
origin in, and are closely related to, the absence of a central « 
responsible supervising authority. The welfare of our crippled m: 
has been nobody’s business. Closely connected with this irrespon 
bility is the lack of opportunity. The very fact that men are cripp| 
has closed the door of opportunity against them. They are 
given a chance to show their worth or ability. Some of the m 
important of these contributory causes, in the order in which they 
would present themselves to the injured employees, are as follows 

1. The injury produces a sense of helplessness and uselessi: 
The injured man’s self-reliance is temporarily destroyed and he fev!- 
that he is ‘‘done for’’ for the remainder of his life. Coupled \ 
this is a feeling of resentment and bitterness toward society for | 
injury. In many cases he refuses to cooperate and adopts an antavo 
nistic attitude toward all efforts to help him. His unfamiliar: 
with his legal rights prevents him from distinguishing between tho 
who wish to help him and those who desire to exploit him. Usua!! 
the first person with whom he comes in contact following his inj.) 
is the insurance company adjuster, who often antagonizes him ai 
arouses his suspicions. The agent's efforts to obtain the facts in | 
case in order to ascertain whether and to what extent the compai\ 
is liable are interpreted as an attempt to take advantage of him. 
In many cases the agent is tactless, unsympathetic, and inclined to 
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take advantage of the employee. At the very time when the injured 
man is in most need of assistance and sympathetic advice he meets 
with indifference and exploitation. ‘This initial experience colors all 
his subsequent acts and has an important effect upon his reaction 
toward medical treatment, rehabilitation, and reemployment. 

Another contributory cause is the inadequate medical service 
furnished, both as to-quantity and quality. From every viewpoint 
and ‘especially from that of social economy, unlimited medical and 
surgical treatment, without cost to the employee, should be provided. 
Here again the element of distrust affects adversely the speedy 
recovery of the injured rhan. In many cases the employee is sus- 
picious of the service provided by the insurance carrier and is ex- 
ploited by those in whom he has confidence and who speak his own 
language. There is no one to take an intelligent interest in him 
and to obtain his confidence. Furthermore, some races are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to pain and refuse to undergo necessary operations 
or other treatment recommended. Because of this lack of coopera- 
tion the injury does not heal properly and disability is unnecessarily 
prolonged, or made permanent. 

A third contributory factor, correlated with the medical service, 
is the lack of rehabilitation hospitals for functional restoration. 
Practieally the only attempt at rehabilitation revealed by these 
studies was\the furnishing of. artificial hands or arms, and these were 
supplied in only about one-half the cases. In many instances the 
men refused to wear these appliances, either because they did not 
fit or because they were unsightly and useless. No systematic in- 
struction in the adjustment and use of them was given. 

Not only has there been very little reeducation and retraining of 
industrial cripples, but a large proportion have never been educated 
or industrially trained at all. The task of retraining our disabled 
men brings into relief the great need for industrial education. How- 
ever, those who are most helpless and in need of assistance are for- 
eigners, and consequently even an adequate industrial education 
system would not solve the whole problem. But by no means all of 
the disabled would be subjects for retraining. Very little could 
probably be done with the old men—those who were already near 
the end of their industrial career at the time of the injury. But an 
intelligent readjustment of industry and the interested cooperation 
of employers would take care of most of the remainder. Thousands 
of positions exist which a one-armed or one-legged man could fill as 
successfully as a normal man. Obviously, however, it would not be 
desirable to place all these injured men in such positions without 
regard to age. For example, men under 21 or 25 years of age should 
not spend the rest of their lives operating elevators. Those most in 
need and best adapted for reeducation are the young men. Of the 
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disabled men studied in Massachusetts, 12 per cent were under 21 
years, 28 per cent were under 24, and 43 per cent were under 30) 
For California the corresponding percentages are 9, 18, and 35. 
Most of these could probably be benefited by reeducation and 
retraining for suitable occupations. 

5. None of the compensation States have established proper faci 


ties for the reemployment of handicapped men. In Massachusetts 


insurance companies must pay compensation for total disability unti! 
the men are reemployed. Consequently, it is incumbent upon thein 
to find employment, but they have not been very successful. [Em- 


ployers refuse to employ these industrial cripples unless they were 


injured in their own establishments. Even then, because of th. 
character of the industry, the size of the establishment, the em 


ployee’s lack of skill and ability to speak English, his possible adverse 


effect upon plant output and processes of production, and the ris! 
of a second injury causing serious or total disability, many are no! 
reemployed. Few employers will employ handicapped men injure 
in other establishments. They feel no moral responsibility in th. 
matter and do not want to be bothered with cripples, especially 
plenty of normal workers can be had at low wages. On the oth: 
hand, many employers do feel morally responsible for workme: 
injured in their own establishments, and this despite the fact that 
their full legal obligations have been met by the payment of com 
pensation insurance premiums. However, moral responsibility 
though important, is not necessarily the sole determining motive in 
reemploying even their own injured men. A study of the reemploy- 
ment cases in Massachusetts discloses the fact that in many instance 
the men taken back are old, faithful, and usually skilled employee: 
whose knowledge of the business is an economic asset to the employer 
One reason frequently advanced for not employing handicappe:! 
men is that such men constitute an extrahazardous risk. From the 
accident-compensation standpoint, injuries sustained by physicall) 
defective workmen are more serious than similar injuries sustaince:| 
by normal workers and the accident or insurance cost to employers 
or insurance carriers would be increased. As a matter of fact, 
however, this fear is probably largely psychological, for the number 
of such accidents as compared with the total is practicably negligible. 
No figures are available showing the actual number of second perma- 
nent injuries. However, a computation made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from accident data furnished by the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin shows that the annual number of second 
major injuries would at the very most be not over four in the entire 
State; that is, of all the persons in the State of Wisconsin who had 
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lost a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye not more than four would suffer 
the loss of a second major disability in any given year. 

From the insurance standpoint, therefore, the employment of 
physically defective men would present no special problem. The 
increased compensation cost, which would be slight, could be taken 
care of by the necessary merease in insurance rates. But this does 
not hold true as regards self-insured employers, because in such 
establishments there is a greater and more direct connection between 
accidents and compensation costs, and because of this tendency 
there is a decided tendency among self-insurers, through their 
system of physical examinations, to discriminate against handicapped 


men. 

This factor of discrimination, therefore, whether based upon justi- 
fiable grounds or not, does actually exist and must be met. Two 
remedial measures suggest themselves. One is the adoption of the 
New York plan of compensating for second injuries. Under the 
compensation act of this State the liability of an employer for a 
second major disabling injury is limited to the liability resulting 
from that particular injury without reference to any prior disability. 
Compensation for the remaining disability is paid out of a special 
fund, which could be charged to the industry as a whole. Since 
July | of this year the Industrial Commission of Ohio has also pul 
this plan into effect in that State. Thus, from the compensation 
viewpoint the extra hazard element inherent in a handicapped man 
would be eliminated and one factor of discrimination removed. 

A second remedial measure would be the adoption of a plan pro- 
viding that employers, before they are granted the privilege of 
carrying their own risk under the compensation act, must agree not 
to discriminate against crippled men in the matter of employment. 
Such an agreement by employers is required by the compensation 
board of Pennsylvania. 

6. One of the chief obstacles in the way of a successful solution of 
the whole rehabilitation problem lies in the very nature of our indus- 
trial society. Reenrployment is beyond the State’s present power. 
Our industries are privately owned and consequently opportunities 
for industrial employment are under the exclusive control of private 
employers. Employers therefore can not legally be compelled to 
reemploy handicapped workers. 

This question of compulsory employment has been considered by 
foreign countries in connection with the reemployment of disabled 
soldiers. In France employers who refuse to reemploy their propor- 
tionate share of military cripples are excluded from obtaining any con- 
cession, monopoly, or subsidy from the State. In Italy private 
employers employing three or more persons must take back those 
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employees who had been with them one year if they can do the sa) 
work. The Paris conference of May, 1917, went on record as follo\ 

It belongs to the legislature of each allied country to decide whether or not 
ployers should be placed under obligation to employ disabled soldiers. Meanti 
the interallied conference holds that there is a moral obligation resting upon emp|o 
to employ disabled soldiers in a number proportional to the importance and perso: 
of each industrial and commercial establishment. : 

This principle of compulsion or constraint might conceivably | ; 
applied to the employment of industrial cripples. For example, 1 
State compensation acts might be amended to provide that employ 
having a certain number of employees must pay additional compei- 
sation to injured workmen if they refuse to reemploy these men a 
suitable jobs and at fair wages. Such a scheme might act as 
incentive for employers to make an intelligent study of their estal- 
hshments, with the result that positions could be found or created 
which would be mutually beneficial. 

7. But actual restoration to industry solves only half of the prob- 
lem. It is important to know under what conditions injured workers 
are reemployed. What wages should they receive, both absolute| 
and in relation to normal workers? What effect will their reemploy- 
ment have upon the displacement of normal workers and upon tho 
integrity of the organized labor movement? Those employers whi 
maintain sick-benefit funds, welfare plans, and the like seem mo: 
inclined to reemploy and take care of their injured workers th 
other employers. On the other hand, they are extremely hostile | 
labor organizations and would resent interference from this quarter. 

It is the policy of some of the labor unions to look after their ow1 
disabled men, but a large proportion of injured workers are not mem- 
bers of labor organizations. The difficulties involved in these fund 
mental problems, though great, need not be insoluble, but they requ 
cooperation and careful study. 

8. Another factor tending to prolong disability and prevent ea! 
return to industry is the operation of the lump-sum provision in ma! | 
of the State compensation laws. A lump sum usually looks large an| ; 
inviting to the average employee. He may want to return to | 
native country or to invest the proceeds in some small busine-- 
enterprise, though these reasons are frequently given merely a- 
pretext to influence the industrial board. Often the employce 
afraid that his return to work would prejudice his rights under ti 
law. Asa result the case drags on and on until for sheer relief a lump 
sum is finally granted. 

9. For the reasons mentioned above the injured man remains dis- 
abled and unemployed much longer than the circumstances warrant. 
Accustomed to idleness and regular compensation payments he feels 


J 
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progressively less inclined to resume work. He gets into a rut, 
adapts himself to a lower standard of living, and loses his ambition 
and initiative. His idle time is frequently spent in saloons and other 
lounging places, in which he finds cronies similarly situated. Her 
he diseusses his ailments, the seriousness of which he is inclined t» 
exaggerate, and the effect of which produces a psychosis which Im p: 
his will power and accelerates his physical deterioration. 

10. An analysis of the foregoing contributory causes shows th 
they are all closely related to, and the result of, the lack of an into!!: 
cent and responsible supervision. The welfare of our disabled men 
whether injured in military or civil life, is a social and public funct: 
Accident prevention, compensation, insurance, medical treatment, 
rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment are all component 
parts of this problem and should be under the supervision and juris- 
diction of a single public body. Delegating to private agencies the 
nerformanee of these social functions should no longer be tolerated. 
This is not intended as a criticism of these private agencies. They 
have developed largely because the State failed to grasp its oppor- 
tunity or shirked its responsibility; but the fact remains that they 
have not been able to perform these social functions successfully. 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS. 


An examination of the facts and an analysis of the contributory 
causes prompt the following remedial suggestions: 
i Com pe nsation.—(a) The compensation scale of benefits should 
be materially increased to approximate the loss of earning capacity. 
Benefits for permanent injuries causing dismemberment or muti- 
lation should be fixed at a definite, though adequate, amount, graded 
according to nature of disability and age and occupation of the em- 
ployee, but not dependent upon employment in individual cases. 
Injured employees should not be penalized for rehabilitating them- 
selves. When the injured man knows that the amount of his com- 
pensation will not be affected by his early return to industry, disability 
and unemployment will be materially decreased. (c) In Massachu- 
setts compensation is paid for the loss of a major member for 50 
weeks, and also for total disability while disabled, and these pay- 
ments run concurrently. This practice of concurrent payments 
should be abolished. The combined weekly amounts of such pay- 
ments In most cases exceed the employee’s wages. Employees are 
often under the impression that the amount received will continue 
indefinitely and consequently have less desire to return to work. 
(d) The present system of granting lump sums should be abolished 
or materially restricted for reasons already explained. (¢) Employers 
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should be relieved of the added risk involved in the employment of 
disabled workers. 

2. Medical service.—(a) Adequate medical and surgical treatme 
including necessary appliances, should be furnished by the Stat 
(b) Orthopedic and rehabilitation hospitals should be established » 
maintained by the State, utilizing present institutions where' 
possible. 

3. Reeducation and retraining.—There should be established vo 
tional training schools, with both day and night courses, which sho 
be closely correlated with the rehabilitation hospitals. 

1. Reemployment.—A survey of the occupational opportunities 
the various industries of the State should be made and the coope 
tion of the employers and labor organizations should be enlist 
Thousands of positions exist or could be created which cripp! 
workers could fill as suecessfully as normal workmen were the pro 
lem carefully studied and an intelligent readjustment made. P 
ticular care should be taken to climinate the stigma of charity. 1) 
positions should be necessary and constructive in an industrial se: 
in order that the handicapped man may feel himself an integral and 
important part of the economic world and thus maintain his sel!- 
respect. 

5. Insurance.—In the field of workmen’s compensation, compct- 
itive insurance companies are wholly unsatisfactory. Either 
monopolistic State insurance fund or an employers’ mutual associat 
should be substituted for the competitive casualty companies. 

6. Administration.—The entire administrative and superviso 
work should be under the jurisdiction of one central authori! 
preferably the-industrial accident commission. This commissio 
should, in case of necessity, have power to coerce the employee 
well as the employer. Confidence, impartiality, and intellig: 
direction and supervision are vital factors in the whole rehabilita- 
tion problem and these can best be obtained through publi: 
administration. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





FINAL REPORT ON JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS, GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Reconstruction Committee on Relations between 
Employers and Employed (the Whitley committee) which proposed 
the joint industrial councils plan that has received the indorsement 
of the Government and is in process of adoption by the trades gen- 
erally, submitted its final report on July 1, 1918.1. The first report 
of the committee outlined the joint industrial councils plan through 
which the principle of self-government in industry is being devel- 
oped and fostered, and was noted in the Montoiy Review for Septem- 
ber, 1917 (pp. 130-132), and published in full in the bureau's bul- 
letin No. 237 (pp. 229-237). The second report of the committee 
was printed in full in the Montnry Lasor Review for September, 
1918 (pp. 53-58); the third report, dealing with works committees 
as a part of the plan, appeared in the Montuiy Review for June, 
1918 (pp. 163-165); and the fourth report, taking up the subject « 
conciliation and arbitration, was noted in the Monrnry Lapor 
Review for August, 1918 (pp. 237-240). The work of the committee 


i 


is completed by the publication of its final report, which is here given 
in full: 
To the Rt. Hon. D. Liroyp Georce; M. P. (Prime Minister), Sir: 

The committee was appointed by the Prime Minister in October, 1916, with the 
following terms of reference’ 

(1) To make and consider suggestions for securing a permanent improvement in 
the relations between employers and workmen. 

(2) To recommend means for securing that industrial conditions affecting the rela 
tions between employers and workmen shall be systematically reviewed by those 
concerned, with a view to improving conditions in the future. 

This reference might be held to invite us to recommend in detail schemes applicable 
to varied industries. From this we have refrained, in the belief that it is wiser to 
indicate a ground plan only, and invite the persons actually engaged in the several 
industries to build the fabric suited to their own conditions. 

2. We have presented four reports. In our first report on joint industrial councils 
(Cd, 8606) we recommend the establishment for each of the principal well-organized 
industries of a triple form of organization, representative of employers and employed, 
consisting of joint industrial councils, joint district councils, and works committees, 
each of the three forms of organization being linked up with the others so as to con 
stitute an organization covering the whole of the trade, capable of considering and 
ulvising upon matters affecting the welfare of the industry, and giving to labor a 
definite and enlarged share in the discussion and settlement of industrial matters 
with which employers and employed are jointly concerned. 





‘ Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Committee on Relations between Employers and 
ployed, Finalreport. London, 1918, Cd. 9153. Price, 1d. net. 4 pp. 
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3. In our second report on joint industrial councils (Cd. 9002) we propose: 
trades where organization is at present very weak or nonexistent an adaptation 
expansion of the system of trade boards working under an amended trades boar« 
and for trades in which organization is considerable, but not yet general, a s\ 
of joint councils with some Government assistance which may be dispensed wi 
these industries advance to the stage dealt with in our first report. 

In the second report we proposed also a plan whereby the joint council of an i) 
try, when it has agreed upon a minimum standard of working conditions {0 
employed in the industry, may have the means of making those conditions 
in any district or over the whole country. 

Takinz our first and second reports together they constitute a scheme desiv 
eover all the chief industries of the country and to equip each of them with a 
centative joint body capable of dealing with matters affecting the welfare 
industry in which employers and employed are concerned and of caring | 
progressive improvement of the industry as an integral part of the national pros), 

4. We have considered it no less important that in each factory or workshop, 
the circumstances of the industry permit, and when the conditions which w: 
stated are fulfilled, there should be a works committee, representative of the m: 
ment and the men and women employed, meeting regularly to consider qui 
peculiar to the individual factory or workshop, which affect the daily life and 
fort of the workers and in no small degree the efficiency of the work, and in ‘1 
practical experience will bring a valuable contribution to the improveme: 
methods. This question was the subject of our third report. (Cd. 9085.) 

5. We wish to reaffirm our conviction, expressed in the first report, of the w 


of the matter. In our opinion there is pressing need that every organized ind 
should equip itself with a representative machinery capable of dealing wit 
large questions of common interest to employers and employed arising in war | 


during demobilization, and in the period after the war. Further, we believe 
when the joint councils have gained confidence and experience in dealing wi 
urgent problems of the moment they will find their sphere of usefulness to h¢ 
wider than they themselves imagined at their first inception. 

Similarly, works committees, beginning perhaps with limited functions, wi 
anticipate, without in any way trenching upon matters appropriate to the indu- 
councils, find a continual growth in the list of questions appertaining to the indi 
factory or workshop that can be dealt with by mutual agreement. We have pur) 
refrained, throughout our reports, from making proposals in detail with regard | 
constitution of the councils and committees or the scope of their functions, he: 
we are convinced that this can only be done satisfactorily by the people enga: 
an industry and familiar with all its circumstances. 

We note with satisfaction that, following the approval of our first report }\ 
War Cabinet, the Ministry of Labor has established a special department t 
assistance and information where it may be desired, and to collect and codi! 
results of the activities and experience of the councils that have been formed « 
coming into existence. 

6. In our fourth report (Cd. 9099) we have made recommendations on concil:! 
and arbitration. Relying in the main on the methods built up by agreement wi! 
the various industries and looking to an expansion and improvement of these met/: 
resulting from the habit of dealing with common questions in joint council, we |) 
limited our new proposals to the establishment of a small standing arbitration coun 
on the lines of the present committee on production, to deal with cases where 
parties have failed to come to an agreement under their ordinary procedure and w! 
to refer their differences to this council. 
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In this connection we have made suggestions designed to minimize the occurrence 
of conflicting awards and to secure an interchange of knowledge and experience 





between persons called upon to act as arbitrators. 
7. On the question of the adoption of schemes of profit sharing and copartnership 






+ 


we have considered the evidence at present available and have felt bound to come to 





the conclusion that it does not justify us in putting forward any general recommenda- 





Lions, 
8. Our recommendations have the effect of conferring upon the joint industrial 





councils, and through them upon the several industries, a large measure of self-govern- 





ment. Many of the subjects which might perhaps have been suggested as forming 





objects of inquiry by the present committee are matters which, in our opinion, can 





more usefully and profitably be considered by the joint organizations, composed as 





they are of those actually concerned in the various trades. Moreover, since our 





committee was constituted two new departments of State have been set up, viz., the 





Ministry of Labor and the Ministry of Reconstruction. 





‘he functions of these departments and the activities of the varicus advisory com- 





mittees which they have established will necessarily include the consideration of the 





relations between employers and employed and of the problems connected therewith, 





and the departments will no doubt be better able (through and with the assistance of 





the industrial councils which we have recommended) to offer such advice and 





“ridance as may be found necessary than the present committee. 





It is clear, therefore, that if we were to undertake further inquiries there would hea 





considerable amount of overlapping, either with the work that is now being carried on 





the central departments or with the duties and functions of the industrial councils. 





ior these reasons we beg to be allowed to present this as our final report. 






9. hroughout our work we have received most valuable assistance from our secre 
taries, Mr. H. J. Wilson and Mr. Arthur Greenwood, and we wish to record our grati- 






tude to them for the services they have rendered. 





We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, ' 
J. H. Wairtey (Chairman). td. A. Hopson, 








I’. S. Burton. tA. SuSAN LAWRENCE, 
Geo. J. CARTER. Maurice Levy. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. tJ. J. MALLON, 

G. H. CLAUGHTON. Yuos. R. Rarcitrre-E.wis, 
tJ. R. CLyYnes. D. li. R. WittraMms, 

I. N. Heeworrs. tMona WILson, 





Witrrep HI, 





I. J. Wu SON, 
A. GREENWOOD, 






Secretaries. 


Ist July, 1918. 





Note. 









By attaching our signatures to the general reports we desire to render heartw suppert 
to the recommendations that industrial councils or trade boards, according to which 





‘ver are the more suitable in the circumstances, should be established for the several 





E industries or businesses and that these bodies, representative of employees and em- 





i ployed, should concern themselves with the establishment of minimum conditicns 
and the furtherance of the common interests of their trades. 






But while recognizing that the more amicable relations thus established between 
capital and labor will afford an atmosphere generally favcrable to industrial peace 





' Mr. Smillie was unable to attend any of the meetings at which this report was considered, and therefore 
Inne s . se “ . . 
Goes not signit. Sir Allan M. Smith signs subject to his note to the report on conciliation and arbitration, 
The members whose names are marked T sign subject to the note appended, 
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and progress, we desire to express our view that a complete identity of interests | 
tween capital and labor can not be thus effected, and that such machinery can not | 
expected to furnish a settlement for the more serious conflicts of interest inyvol) 
in the working of an economic system primarily governed and directed by mot 
of private profit. 

J. R. Ciynes. 

J. A. Hopson. 

A. Susan Lawren: 

J.J. MALLON. 

Mona WILson. 





PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


It appears from official sources ' that during the month of S 
tember, 1918, considerable progress was made in the work of joi 
industrial councils in Great Britain. Since August 1, 1918, 8 of | 
11 councils that have been established have held their first or secon: 
meeting, and in each instance there appeared to be evidence t! 
the council is determined to deal effectively and without de! 
with the vitally important functions which they have undertaken t) 
carry out. 

The setting up of district councils and works committees and 
definition of their respective constitutions and functions and tl 
relation to the national council are naturally the first objects whi 
national councils have to consider, for district councils and wor! 
committees are, for most of the industries to which the Whitl 
report is applicable, an essential part of the scheme. Five of 
eight national councils referred to have devoted their attention to 
this important part of their work. The furniture trade council | 
provisionally agreed upon a draft constitution for district counc: 
and has decided to refer to a special committee the delimitation 
areas. The council of the rubber manufacturing industry has adop' 

a constitution for district councils and has agreed upon the areas : 
these councils; it has also agreed that the executive committee sha! 
draw up a constitution for works committees at the next meetin: 
The heavy chemicals counci! has decided that 8 districts councils sli: 
be established, with 12 members upon each. At the meeting of ¢ 
council of the match manufacturing industry the principal busine 
was th® consideration of the report of a subcommittee on distric' 
councils and works committees. The constitution and functions | 
these councils and committees, as recommended in the report, were 
adopted after amendment, and it was decided that in view of t! 
nature of the distribution of the industry in the country only ono 
district council (for the London district) should be formed at present 


' Data taken from the Labor Gazette (London) for October, 1918 (p. 329), and from The Month’s Wo 
(London), for October, 1918 (p. 52), issued by the Ministry of Labor. Cf. also article on pages 31 to ‘1 
thisissue. Cf. also article on Industrial councils and trade boards in Great Britain, in the MONTULY 
Labor REviEW for September, 1918 (pp. 58-64). 
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The building trades council held its first annual meeting at Birming- 
ham on August 1, 1918, at which the draft constitution was, wit! 
certain minor amendments, adopted. The baking industry counci 
has appointed a general purposes committee, composed of five men 
bers from each side of the council, together with the officers, and has 
instructed the committee to arrange for the setting up of a distri 
council. Gratifying progress is thus being made in this directioii. 

Regular consideration of wages, hours, and working conditions i 
one of the main functions of joint industrial councils, and some of 
them have already taken up this part of their work. The council of 
the china clay industry has concluded a wages agreement which is to 
remain in force until June, 1919. At the first meeting of the baking 
industry council, held on September 18, a demand submitted by the 
operatives for a 60s. ($14.60) mivimum wage and a reduction of 
working hours to 48 per week was dealt with. After a thorough and 
friendly discussion an agreement was unanimously reached to the 
effect that the minimum wage in industrial areas be 60s. and in rural 
areas 55s. ($13.38) per week and that advances be given also to 
allied workers and to woman workers, the present hours and con- 
ditions to remain, subject to no working week exceeding 54 hours 
The definition of areas is to be settled temporarily by the existing 
conciliation boards and afterward by the district councils to be set up 
by the national council. The agreement is to run for six months, at 
the end of which period three months’ notice of termination may be 
given by either side. Any question of the interpretation of the 
agreement is to be referred to the general purposes committee of the 
council with power to settle. 

An interesting development in connection with industrial disputes 
was made by the council of the heavy chemicals industry at its 
second meeting, held on September 20. The council decided to ap- 
point an emergency committee, whose functions will practically con- 
stitute it a traveling conciliation board. The committee is composed 
of six members and is constituted by forming a panel from the mem- 
bers of the council in alphabetical order and appointing the first three 
on the employers’ list and the first three on the workpeople’s list to 
serve for the first month, proceeding through the lists for each suc- 
ceeding month. The emergency committee will be prepared to go at 
once to any place in which a dispute has arisen which can not be 
settled locally. The success of the new departure will be watched 
with interest. 

Demobilization and resettlement, the training of disabled soldicrs 
and sailors, and the position of apprentices returning from military 
service are also receiving attention, according to reports. The build- 
ing trades council, for example, has considered the question of pri- 
ority of release for architects and architects’ clerks. The council has 
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also appointed a resettlement and reconstruction committee, and | 
understood that the committee will supersede the building tr: 
central advisory committees, which had previously been set u) 
connection with the employment department of the Ministry of La! 
The council of the china clay industry has appointed a military ser\ 
and demobilization committee, and the vehicle building counci! 

formed a subcommittee to consider and make recommendations | 

the question of the training of disabled soldiers and sailors and of 
position of returned apprentices. 

Among other important matters which councils have consi: 
are education and the rationing of raw material. Thus the co 
of the furniture trade has appointed a subcommittee to advis 
matters concerning education for the trade, and the council o! 
rubber manufacturing industry has decided to invite a representa’ 
from the Board of Education to attend the next meeting of the cou 
Both councils have also appointed subcommittees to advise on 
rationing of raw material. 





SHOP STEWARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


While shop stewards are not new to British industry, ha 


existed for many years in the printing and the engineering trac 


the shop steward movement of the past year is an entirely new 

definite expression of the revolt of labor from some of the conditi 
caused by the war. The majority of the trade-unions had offi 
shop stewards before the war, under a variety of names suc! 
“shop delegates,” ‘works representatives,” “collectors,” “yard « 
mitteemen,” etc. In the printing trade the “chapel” goes bac! 
the seventeenth century and to-day the duties of the “chap 
as laid down in the rules of various unions in the industry, inc 
those which fall in the province of shop stewards in many 0! 
trades. 

Works committees which deal with questions of craft or skill 
are, in Many instances, formed of shop stewards are the subje: 
a special report of the British Ministry of Labor.‘ According 
this report two methods prevail in the formation of these commit: 
(1) The committee may be elected by all the workmen emplo. 
“each department or shop being treated as a constituency 
returning a number of members perhaps in proportion to its s! 
or (2) it may be ‘a committee of shop stewards of the diffe 
unions represented in the works or, in a large works where 
stewards are numerous, a committes elected by the shop stewar 


Conditions vary so widely in different establishments that || 
impossible to generalize on methods of election of the stewards. | 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REvirw, August, 1918, pp. 81-84, 
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some districts—Coventry, for example—the stewards are elected by 
all the workers without regard to craft or process, but in other 
districts it is the custom, in the larger engineering factories, for each 
craft to elect its own stewards. The number of stewards therefore 
varies greatly, usually according to the size of the plant, from as 
few as two to forty or more. 

The works committees of shop stewards are in some cases divided 
into two sections, one for the craftsmen and one for the semiskille 1 
men and laborers; usually, however, there is only one committee for 
both sets of workmen and in certain cases this committee represents 
only the skilled workers. In such cases the lack of direct representa- 
tion of the unskilled workers is a source of friction. The position of 
woman workers is also unsatisfactory, being somewhat analogous to 
that of unskilled workmen. In some instances the women have a 
vote in the election of the works committee elected by the various 
departments and in other eases representation is secured to women’s 
departments as such. Sometimes, even when women are excluded 
from voting, the works committee may represent their interests. 

The duties of the stewards also vary greatly in different sections. 
in general it may be said that questions of general application, such as 
district rates of wages, hours of work, and other district or national 
conditions of work, are regarded as subjects to be settled by the 
employers or associations of employers with the trade-unions. But 
questions of special application, such as piece rates for particular 
jobs where it is impossible to fix a general piece rate for the district, 
srievances reported by workmen, complaints about wages and piece 
rates which concern individuals, questions relating to the health 
and safety of the workmen, dilution, suggestions for improvements, 
shop discipline, including timekeeping, language, and methods of 
foremen, and welfare, may all come under the direction of the shop 
stewards, 

It has been claimed that the spirit of the shop-steward movement 
is hostile to the spirit of trades-unionism, but although the non- 
unionist has an equal opportunity with the unionist to nominate 
shop stewards it is usually provided that the steward himself must 
be a member of some union. 

in connection with this phase of the subject one of the labor papers ! 
expresses regret that the sentiment of the recent national conference 
of shop stewards and workers’ committees was against a combina- 
tion of the shop steward and trade-union movements. According to 
the paper “the assent of the unions concerned to the formation of a 
committee in the Coventry area, on which the stewards were repre- 
sented as stewards and not as members of any organization, was a 








1 The Herala, London, Oct. 5, 1918, p. 6. 
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big step forward” since it meant that those in authority in tho 
unions were beginning to recognize the necessity “for giving to tho 
shop or works a definite and important place in the government o 
the organization and marked the first approach to a thorough chang 
in that constitution which couid only end in establishing the sho) 
and works as the effective industrial unit.’’ So it was consider 

that the statement made in the conference, “We must keep tli 
movement free of the unions,’’ meant a bitter and prolonged struge! 
between the old and the new methods which would result in much 0 
labor’s power being frittered away in internal disputes. 

Other writers, however, consider that the danger to the movome 
does not lie in the obstruction offered by its opponents but in tho 
attempts being made to incorporate it in the officialism of trado- 
unionism which it was formed to resist; they believe that to transform 
the stewards into paid union officials appointed by a national coun 
as had been proposed would strike at the very heart of the movemen 

In a measure it seems to be true that the present shop stewari 
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movement is a protest against the methods of trade-unionism, <in 
it has been felt that many of the trade-union oflicials have grown 
away from shop conditions and have become to a considerable exte 
bureaucrats themselves, and that as industrial conditions have 
changed so much in the past few vears only those within the shops 
can have a really sympathetic understanding of present labor con- 
ditions. It is also frequently the case that many labor unio 
having conflicting interests are represented in one shop and th 
tendency of the movement therefore is to amalgamate the various 
interests and to treat with the employers directly through the 
“works committees’? formed of shop stewards rather than through 
the individual unions. 

While, in the past, employers contended for the right to dea! 
directly with their employees rather than through the trade-union 
nevertheless, when the matter was presented to them as a new issu: 
they insisted, in some cases, upon dealing only with the nationa 
executive of the labor unions or the district committees of the 
trade-unions. <A case in point is that of the strike in an airplanc 
works in Coventry which took place in the latter part of 1917 and 
which not only interfered with aircraft production but spread t 
various munition works in the same place. The airplane firm refuse: 
to deal with the shop stewards on the ground that the question © 
recognition of shop stewards was then under consideration by thie 
trade-union officials and the Employers’ Federation. The men 
refused to accept the employer’s decision and the strike spread unii! 
it involved about 50,000 workers. The matter was settled finally 
by Government intervention and it was agreed that the men should 
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return to work, that the Government should urge upon the Em- 
nloyers’ Federation and on the trade-union executives the imme- 
diate settlement of the question in relation to both parties, and that 
there should be no victimization on either side as a result of the 
dispute. 

In December, 1917, therefore, after a five days’ conference between 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the trade-unions, an 
aereement ' regulating the appointment and the functions of shop 
stewards was drawn up and signed by 13 of the 16 unions concerne 
and by the Employers’ Federation. 

Previous to the above fhegotiations 21 socicties in the Coventry 
district were affiliated in a joint committee of all shop stewards and 
works committees. Their rules did not differ materially from the 
later ones but defined a little more specifically the shop duties of 
the stewards. 

In 1911 the workers in the Clyde shipyards formed a joint trades’ 
vigilant committee and in September, 1914, a similar organization 
was effected among the engineering trades in the west of Scotland. 
The object of this first organization was ‘‘to endeavor to adjust all 
complaints of a general character, endeavor to secure uniformity in 
the conditions of employment of the members, and strengihen and 
periect the organizations of the affiliated unions.” Even though very 
harmonious relations had been established between the employers and 
the workmen in the Clyde district, one of the causes of the trouble 
in 1915, which resulted in the deportation and imprisonment of some 
of the workmen, was the withdrawal! on the part of the management 
of the privilege which the shop stewards had had of going from one 
department to another in their official capacity. 

Although the strike among the cotton operatives in Lancashire in 
September of this year was primarily due to the question of wages 
still the question of the recognition of the shop stewards came up. 

in the report of the Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest ? 
it is stated that much evidence was taken on the subjects of 
shop stewards and shop committees and that there was a sharp 
conflict of opinion on the subjects. In view of this difference of 
opinion no recommendations were made by the commission but a 
summary of the various opinions was given. 

The advantages found in the establishment of shop committees 
are the ease with which smail and local grievances can be discussed 
and settled and the possibility of closer contact between employers 
and workmen. Shop committees work more quickly than trade- 
union machinery and have better local knowledge. It was said, 
also, that this system decentralizes trade-union procedure, creates 





— 


+See MontuLy Review, March, 1918, pp. 84, 85. *Idem, October, 1917, pp. 33-38. 
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solidarity among the workmen, and gives them more control « 
the conditions of life. 

On the other hand it was urged that the system, alread 
operation, of discussion between the management and the tra 
union secretary works well, that a shop committee tends to wea 
trade-union authority as well as the authority of the employers, 
that it wastes time and leads to unauthorized strikes. 





INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELATIONS BETWE!.\ 
EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED, GREAT BRITAIN. ! 

This league began in a very small way by the occasional mee‘ 
about the dinner table of a few employers and labor leaders for 
purpose of frank discussion and mutual enlightenment. It 
grown rapidly in the two years of its existence and bran 
are springing up throughout the country. The league, which is o 
political party, exists, it is stated, for the sole purpose of creat 
a better relationship between employer and employed, it being |)0- 
lieved that much of the industrial strife arises from ignorance ; 
prejudice on both sides. Its functions are purely educational 
it is prepared to place any information in its possession at the «i:- 
posal of its members. Those eligible for membership are employ: 
organizations and individual employers of labor or firms, tra:o- 
unions and labor organizations and their officials, employed per- 
of either sex, and any other individuals who approve of the obj. 
of the league. 

‘The league stands for shorter but more productive hours of Ia! 
wages which will insure better living conditions, graded minim 
wages, equal pay for equal work, better housing, better educativ 
and technical training facilities, more efficient and humane man 
ment, and better workshop conditions. It also seeks to encoui 
the small employers engaged on special manufacturing and at 
same time to inspire the workers to develop ideas for impro\ 
processes and machinery. 

The league is not intended to take the place of industrial counc: 
but since the councils must necessarily deal with questions relatii: f 
io their particular trades, the league aims to deal with indust! 
questions from a broad national viewpoint. The aims of the leag | 
apparently follow somewhat closely those of the National Allianc: : 
iimployers and Employed, which is an unofficial organization forn 
to study demobilization plans but which, when it found the Minist:) 
of Labor was officially to consider that question, turned its attention 








1 The Industrial League. Published by The Industrial League, temporary address: 56 Victoria >! 
Westminster, SW 1. Two pamphlets. 20pp.,6 pp. The Industrial League Journal. Vol. 1. Sv. |, 
56 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 1. 

*See articles on pages 31 to 34, and pages 34 to 36 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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to a study of the relations existing between employers and employe: 
and is now working in close touch with the Federation of British 
[ndustries in an effort to bring about an improvement in these rela- 
tions. These three organizations all seem to have been created for, 
and to be working towards, the same end, that is, industrial peace 
after the war in order that the nation may achieve that nati nal 
unity which is necessary for the future prosperity of the country. 





WAR WORK OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 


The Prussian minister of education recently addressed a memoran- 
dum to the lower house (Abgeordnetenhaus) of the diet on the sub- 
ject of the employment of school children on economic war work.' 
Tne memorandum points out that in agriculture the larger schoolboys 
have frequently replaced farm hands. On a large number of farms 
they were the only assistants of their mothers, who, in the absence of 
the fathers at the front had to carry on the farm work alone. Thus 
boys of 12 or 13 years of age often did the heaviest work, such as 
manuring and plowing, sowing, mowing, ete. The help of school 
children has shown itself to be valuable and indispensable in every 
branch of agriculture, since without their aid many branches could not 
have been kept up, and the prompt harvesting of the crops, especially 
of potatoes, would have been impossible. The boys in the secondary 
schools have, as members of the youths’ organizations under the direc- 
tion of the war economic office (Ariegswirtschafisamt), done excellent 
service in agriculture, not merely by carrying on work already begun, 
but by extending the area of cultivation. Large stretches of waste 
land have thus been rendered useful forthefoodsupply. Thejuveniles 
have been very keen in collecting anything and everything that might 
eke out the food supply of the community, increase or replace raw 
materials, and improve the circulation of money—from gold coins and 
jewelry down to capsules and lead seals, medicinal herbs, wild fruits 
and nettles, coffee grounds, bones, bottles, corks, women’s hair, fruit 
stones, waste paper, ete. The facts, shown in the memorandum 
in table form, as, for instance, that 17,285 centners (952.7 tons) of 
fruit stones and 7,714 centners (425.2 short tons) of stinging nettles 
were collected, do not represent the whole result. The help rendered 
by the juveniles in obtaining subscriptions to the sixth and seventh 
war loans is specially noteworthy. So far as statistics are obtainable 
the elementary schools (Volksschulen), by subscriptions of their own 
and by subseriptions due to their efforts, raised 170,600,000 marks 
($40,602,800), while the secondary schools obtained 206,200,000 
marks ($49,075,600). 














Frankfurter Zeitung. Frankfort on the Main, July 3, 1915 
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EDUCATION ACT, 1918 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


The Education Act, 1918,' effecting, as it does, a complete chan: 
of principle and method in the national system of education, is mor, 
than a mere educational enactment—it is a practical embodiment o 
the spirit of reconstruction which is now animating every phase of life. 

This measure, which does not,extend to Scotland and Ireland an 
which becomes effective on ‘such a day as the board of educatio 
may appoint, and different days may be appointed for differ 
purposes and for different provisions of this act, for different ar: 
or parts of areas, and for different persons or classes of persons,”’ |: 
for its object ‘‘the establishment of a national system of educatio 

railable for all persons capable of profiting thereby.” The 
affords educational advantages to young persons from 2 to 18 ye: 
of age, and thus democratizes education. 

In this direct dealing with human beings the new act differs fro 
its predecessors of 1870 and 1902, which dealt almost entirely wii 
administrative changes. It entirely repeals 11 education acts an 
parts of 11 others. Its main proposals may be briefly summariz: 
as follows: 

(1) Preparation by local education authorities of schemes for « 
forms of education within their area. 

(2) Raising the age limit for compulsory full-time attendance 
school to 14 years of age. 

(3) Establishment of continuation schools for compulsory part 
time education up to 18 years of age. 

(4) Restriction of the employment of children. 

(5) Development of the work of public elementary schools. 

(6) Promotion of the health and physical training of children and 
young persons. 

(7) Extension of the work of local education authorities in regar 
to medical inspection and medical treatment of children. 

(8) Provision of nursery schools for children between 2 and under 
5 years of age. 

Much power is given the local education authorities in regard to 
provision for the progressive development and the comprehensive 
organization of education in their respective areas. The board 
education may, from time to time, require them to submit to it for 
approval their schemes for such development and in this way y pl Le 








-8and 9 Geo. 5, ch. 39, Education Act, 1918. The original bili saxintnedinaed in Parliament Aug. 10, 1917 
by Mr. Herbert F isher, Minister of Education, but due to congestion of business had to be ahanconed {ot 
that session. On Jan. 14, 1918, the Education (No. 2) Bill was introduced by Mr. Fisher and by him suc 
cessfully carried through to adoption Aug. 8, 1918. 
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a check upon the manner in which their duties are performed at 
their powers exercised. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


At present, full-time school attendance, with a few exceptions, i 
obligatory up to 12 years of age, and there is a restricted power of 
compulsion up to 14 years. Under the act no exemption from seho: 
attendance shall be granted to any child between the ages of 5 and 
14 years. A child who reaches 14 during the school term must 
attend until the end of that term. This age may in the discretion 
of the authorities be extended-to 15 years or even to 16 years. Thi 
provisions, however, shall not go into effect until the termination of 
the war. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Between 14 and 18 years instruction in a continuation school or its 
equivalent is compulsory. Continuation schools which provide 
suitable free courses of instruction and physical training must be 
established and maintained through, but not necessarily by, the local 
authorities. Plans for the organization of this system of schools 
must be submitted by the local authorities and may be altered by 
them in consultation with the board of education. A doubtful 
feature of the scheme appears In the fact that among existing local 
means which may be used to carry on the training ‘‘works”’ schools 
are recognized, and though they may be inspected by the proper 
school authorities they are not under their direction and control. 
There is no compulsion as to attendance at a continuation school 
held in a place of employment. 

The hours of work in continuation schools may not extend beyond 


= 


7p. m. and are fixed at 320 hours each year, but may be decreased 
to 280 hours by the local education authorities during the first seven 
years from the day on which the provisions concerning hours of 
attendance go into effect. 

During a like period, no obligatian to attend these schools applies 
to young persons between the ages of 16 and 18 years nor ‘‘after 
that period to any young person who has attained the age of 16 
before the expiration of that period.” Exception is also made of 
the attendance of young persons above 14 years of age on the ap- 
pointed day who can satisfy the local education authorities that 
they are receiving ‘‘suitable and efficient full-time instruction”’ in 
some other manner. And in addition to the foregoing exceptions, 
voluntary ‘‘suitable and efficient full-time instruction”? up to 16 
years of age exempts a scholar from compulsory education after that 
ace, 

lailure to comply with these requirements, except for unavoidable 
causes, Is punishable by fine. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The provisions of the act regarding the employment of chil, 
may be summarized as follows: 

(a) A child under 12 years of age may not be employed at all, 

(b) A child 12 years or over shall not be employed for more | 
two hours on Sunday, on school days before the close of school h 
or on any day before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m. 

(c) A child may not be employed in any factory or works 
under the Factory and Workshops Act, or in any mine or quarry, 
lawfully so employed on the day the provision goes into effect. 

(d) The local authority may prohibit or regulate the employii 
of any child if it is satisfied that such employment is injurious t 
child’s health or education. It shall be the duty of the emp! 
and of the parent of a child in employment to furnish informa 
necessary for the carrying out of these provisions. 

According to the act as passed, then, a child may be empl 
from 4.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. on school days and from 6 a. m. to’8 p 
on Saturdays and holidays, with an additional two hours on Suni; 
Thus, if he worked only 2 hours on each school day, 8 hours on 
urday, and 2 hours on Sunday, it would be possible for him to be | 
ployed 20 hours each week over and above his school work. 

It may also be noted in consideration of this part of the act 
section 13, subsection 2, paragraph i, dealing with licenses for 
employment of children exceeding 12 years, shall not be effect: 
“earlier than three years after the passing of this act.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


The development of public elementary schools is to be carrie! 
by the establishment of central schools or special classes for instriic- 
tion in cookery, laundry work, housewifery, dairy work, handicr: 
gardening, and other practical subjects; by courses in adva 
instruction in elementary schools for older scholars; by coopera! 
in the preparation of the children for further education and | 
transference to other schools; and by the supplying and traini: 
teachers. No fees are to be charged for elementary instruction, 
critics of the act regret that like provision has not been mai 
secondary education. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND MEDICAL INSPECTION. “ 
In order to secure social and physical well being, existing meas"! ; 





for the promotion of the health of children attending public eleim 
tary schools have been extended to ‘other children and young }) 
sons and persons over the age of 18 attending educational instit\'- 
tions.” The local authorities may, with the approval of the Boar 


of Education, maintain or assist in maintaining holiday or scho! 
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eamps—especially for scholars in continuation schools—centers, and 
equipment for physical training, playing fields, school baths, school 
swimming pools, and other facilities for social and physical training 
in the day or evening. 

The duty of the local education authority in regard to medical 
inspection and treatment is the same in relation to the continuation 
and secondary schools as to the public elementary schools. It must 
inspect them and it has power to provide medical treatment, but 
this last is not obligatory. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


The local education authority is also empowered to supply or aid 
in supplying nursery schools “for children over 2 and under 5 years 
of age, or such later age as may be approved by the board of edu- 
cation,’ and to attend to the health, nourishment, and physical 
welfare of children in attendance. Here again the local authority is 
free to provide or not to provide, to aid or not to aid the establish- 
ment of these schools, and parents are free to send or not to send 
their children to them when established. 

According to the minister of education an adequate system of 
nursery schools will meet a widely felt want in the rural districts as 
well as in the crowded areas, and will offer an opportunity which 
will be eagerly accepted. ‘There is no part of the Government’s plan 
for educational reform which has aroused more enthusiasm than the 
proposed establishment of these schools.' 


CONCLUSION. 


The trend of public opinion regarding this act which makes such 
‘erious inroads on the employment of child labor indicates the appre- 
hension that exists as to changes in industry which the reconstruction 
period may bring. 

Notwithstanding the fact that numbers of employers—farmers, 
manufacturers, and shopkeepers—through four years’ experience 
with the inefficiency of untrained, undisciplined workers have come 
to appreciate the paramount importance of educational reform and 
have earnestly supported the education bill, the most open opposi- 
tion to the extension of universal education which is the keynote of 
the act appears in a report of the education committee of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, dated January, 1918. 

The committee approves compulsory education up to the age of 
14, but views “with great alarm” its extension to 18 years at a 
time “‘when it would be most essential for the industrial future of 
the country that the minimum of dislocation should take place.’ 





a ote a —_ —_ — er 





! Federation of British Industries. Memorandum on Education. London, 1918. 
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It would confine secondary education to children fitted to ben 
by it. The committee recommends that care be exercised in sel, 
ing for these children an education suitable for the employny 


they would eventually enter. Education of girls is not fully « 


sidered. The committee suggests, however, that from an indust 
point of view it is more important to furnish them vocational edu 
tion along domestic rather than along handicraft lines. The ure 


need of physical training is admitted; a better preparation of teach 


is advised; and a more systematic linking up of industry and edu 
tion is believed to be advantageous." 

It would secm that since the provisions regarding exemptions 
not come into force until the end of the present war, when un 
ployment will doubtless exist, and since the obligation to att: 
continuation schools does not apply to young persons between 


ages of 16 and 18 “within a period of seven years from the appoin' 


day on which the provisions of this section come into force” rea: 
able time had been given for an easy readjustment to meet the | 
conditions. 

Labor, on the contrary, has taken the stand that education m 
no longer be a class privilege; that every child should have op; 
tunity for full physical and mental development. 

In the resolution on education presented at the Trades-Un 
Congress at Derby, September 2, 1918, the trade-unionists, w! 
welcoming the recent education bill, went a step further and ad 
cated compulsory nursery schools, free full time secondary edu 
tion, the prohibition of the employment of children out of sc! 
hours for purposes of trade or gain, and the raising of teacli 
salaries. The congress resolved that it would refuse to recogn 


“works” schools as continuation schools, give training for indus! 
only after 16 years of age, limit the hours of labor for young pers« 


under 18 to not more than 25 per week, and raise the school age 
16 years. 
Medical and dental treatment and physical training shoul: 


obligatory, according to the congress, and university educat: 


should be made accessible to all classes of population by a m 
generous system of State scholarships and grants. The cong: 


expresses the opinion that the new provision of a Parliament gro 


of not less than one-half of the net local expenditure should 


increased to not less than 75 per cent of the total average expen! 
tures, provided the education furnished by the local educat: 


authority has been approved of as efficient.? 


' Federation of British Industries. Memorandum on Fducation. London, 191%. 
? Trades-Union Congress, Agenda for the 50th Annual Conference, Derby, Sept. 2, 1918. Londo 
pp. 50 to H4. 
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LIST OF REFERENCES ON RECONSTRUCTION, 


PREPARED BY MRS. V. B. TURNER. 


This bibliography deals with reconstruction and related subjects. 
It does not purport to be a complete list of publications on these sub- 
‘ects, but gives sourees that may be consulted at the library of the 
United States Department of Labor, the Library of Congress. and the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C. The material has been arranged 
by countries, in broad groups, with the hope of facilitating access to it. 

- CANADA. 
GENERAL, , 


Kirkwood, J. C. Solving our reconstruction problem. 
Industrial Canada, June, 1918, v. 19: 42-45. 

An interpretation of the program of the new Canadian Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion Association which has been formed to consider the problems of recon 
struction and to devise solutions therefor. Contents: Stabilizing indus- 
try—The problem of capital and labor—Women in industry—General and 
technical education—Solving our reconstruction problem—Land settle- 
ment and agriculture—The vital matter of taxation—Safecuarding Canada’s 
foreign trade—Trade within the empire-—Immigration after the war—Com- 
munity development—Will study progress in other countries?—An altru- 
istic organization. 

Victor, E. A., ed. Canada’s future: What she offers after the war; a symposium of 
official opinion. 
Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 1916. 320 p. 
Willison, Sir John. The Canadian conception of a Sound policy of national recon- 
struction after the war. 
Economic World, Aug. 10, 1918, v. 16, n. s.: 186-191. 

A comprehensive statement on behalf of the Canadian Industrial Reconstruc- 

tion Association regarding a Canadian reconstruction policy. 
— Organization for after-the-war problems. 
Industrial Canada, July, 1918, v. 19: 187-189. 

Advocates the expansion of industries—Scientilic training and resear: 

Large sums on research—Relations with !abor—Object of new organization. 


1 
' 
i 


i— 


Hovusinc, LANnp SETTLEMENT, AND TOWN PLANNING. 


Canada. Commission of Conservation. Conservation of life. 
Special town planning number. v.1, no. 3, Jan. 3915. |Ottawa, 1915] p. 51-71. 
Contents: Town planning and housing in Canada—The planning of Greater 
Vancouver—Garden cities (illus.)—The Commission of conservation and 
town planning and housing—Housing in Great Vritain—Town planning— 
What municipalities can do. 
— ... Rural planning and development, a study of rural conditions and 
problems in Canada, by Thomas Adams. 
Ottawa, 1917. 251 p. illus. 
Returned soldiers and land settlement. p». 207-216. 
Land settlement and after-war employment prob!ems, p. 268-270. 





— Urban and rural development in Canada. 
Report-of conference held at Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917. 
Ottawa, 1917. 98p. 
Civic efficiency and social welfare in planning of land, by W. F. Burditt. 


, 


p. 71-78. Planning and development of land, by Thomas Adams. p. 79-83. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Returned veterans’ colonies. 
1916. 26 p. 

Details and forms connected with the settlement of returned soldiers o: 

company’s land in western Canada. 
Housing needs facing Canada. 
Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 23, 1918, v. 10: 12. 

Mr. Thomas Adams (town planning expert of the Canadian Commissic; 
Conservation) policy of creating new towns. Garden city developi 
emphasized. 

Reynolds, E. W. Some phases of Canada’s housing problem. 
Industrial Canada, Aug. 1918, v. 19: 54-57. illus. 

Voices opinion that shortage of houses in Canadian industrial centers is not 
primarily a war-time development, and that the solution of the pr 
problem can be reached by the construction of permanent dwellings o; 
Summary of what has been accomplished in Great Britain, United Stat 
and Canada, 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Rural planning and development in Ca: 
In its Monthly Review, Apr. 1918, v. 6: 283-286. 

A summary of Canada. Commission of Conservation. Rural planning and 
development: a study of rural conditions in Canada, by Thomas Adaiis. 
Ottawa, 1917. 281 p. illus. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


Canadian cabinet forms committee. 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 27, 1918, v. 10:9. 
Special committee formed to deal with the absorption into civil life and 1) 
occupation of discharged soldiers, and also to consider industrial and Ja 
conditions which may arise from industrial dislocation and readjustn 


> 


‘ 


Order-in-council given. 
Gadsby, Mrs. M. A. Provision for the disabled and for vocational education. |): o- 
nomic aspects of the disabled soldier problem with particular reference to (a1 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1918, v. 7:65. + 
Reconstruction period recommendations. 
Industrial Canada, Nov. 1918, v. 19: 43. 

Important memorandum presented by the labor committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association to the labor subcommittee of the Recons' 
tion and Development Committee of the Dominion Government at Ottiwa 
on Oct. 23, 1918. 

Senior, C. N. Canada’s industrial reeducation system. 
Industrial Canada, Sept. 1918, v. 19: 46-49. illus. 

Cooperation of manufacturers has been secured and a survey of fa 
made in order to find wider opportunities for training men. Systen 
methods have been followed in order to give every man as wide a c! 
of occupation as possible and to occasion employers the least possible 1: 





venience. 
Trades and labor congress of Canada. Report of proceedings of the thirt) vo 
annual convention held in the city of Quebec, Sept. 16-21. 
Canada. Department of Labor. The Labor Gazette, Oct. 1918, v. 1‘ 
10: 843-844. 
Program for reconstruction. 
Willison, Sir John. Canada must prepare for reconstruction. 
Industrial Canada, June, 1918, v. 19: 46-47. 
Relations of labor and capital—Britain’s agricultural policy—Canada must 
conserve—Returned soldiers and immigrants. 
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Willison, Sir John. The progress of industrial reconstruction. 
Industrial Canada, Aug. 1918, v. 19: 50-51. 

A review of some of the recent activities of the Canadian Industrial Recon- 
struction Association—Plans for bringing the agricultural West into closer 
touch with the industrial East—Economic research for women eraduates 
of Canadian universities, 

— The progress of industrial reconstruction. 
Industrial Canada, Sept. 1918, v. 19: 51-52. 
More activities of the Canadian Industrial Reconstruction Association. 
— Progress of the reconstruction movement, 
Industrial Canada, Nov. 1918, v. 19: 57 

Permanent organization of the Canadian Reconstruction Association being 
rounded out—Possibilities of greatly improved trade relations with 
l‘rance—Survey to be made to determine extent and character of Canada’s 
industrial organization. 

— The reconstruction movement in the West. 
Industrial Canada, Oct. 1918, v. 19: 58-59. 

General survey of conditions throughout western Canada from Winnipeg to 

the coast. Labor situation in British Columbia, 


FRANCE. 


GENERAL, 
Council to study cooperative issues. 
Christian Science Monitor, May 31, 1918, v. 10: 7. 
Permanent council, attached to the Ministry of Labor and Social Thrift 
} (welfare), established to study all questions relating to the cooperative 
movement. Includes divisions of the council, frequency of meeting, 
questions to be considered, number of members, etc. 
Doizy, D. Les nécessités de Vhygiene dans les lieux de combat et d’occupation. 
In La Guerre et la Vie de Demain. Paris, 1917. p. 4-24. 
Discusses the immensity of the task of restoring sanitary conditions in the 
invaded territory of France. 
France, Laws, statutes, etc. Décret du 10 ao‘it 1917, instituant, auprés du comité 
interministériel pour la reconstitution des régions envahies ou atteintes par les 


faits, de guerre, un comité supérieur pour la coordination des secours publics et 
privés, soit en argent, soit en nature, dans ces régions. 
In France. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Bulletin, Aug.- 
Sept. 1917, v. 24: 100*-101*. Also Jn France. Journal Officiel, Aug. 12, 1917, 
p. 6314. 
Includes personnel of committee, duties, places of establishment, ete. 
Gide, Charles. Les sociétés coopératives de consummation, 
Paris, 1917. 354 p. 
A review of the history of the consumers’ cooperative mcvement and a state- 
ment of the aims, organization, and methods of these societies at the present 





; time. 
ve La guerre et la vie de demain. (Conférences de l’alliance d’hygiéne sociale. 1914- 
1916.) Part II. Les risques immédiats de la guerre et leur réparation. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1917. 349 p. 
Deals with Hygiene in the invaded territory of France; Reeducation of the 
disabled with a view to future employment; Provisions for victims of 
tuberculosis; Wages; Housing; Food; and The War resources of France. 
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Ilow Trance, inspired by adversity, prepares her economic future. 
Economic World, May 4, 1918, n. s. v. 15: 618-620. 
A study in war economics issued by the Guaranty Trust Company of N 
York, dealing in some detail with the reconstruction plans of France. 
Launay, L. de. France—Allemagne, problemes miniers—munitions—blo 
apres— guerre. 
Paris, A. Colin, 1917. 279 p. 
Macaigne, André. Notre France d’ apres-guerre. Comment réorganiser la Iran 
Comment développer ses forces productives. Solutions pratiques. 
Paris, Pierre Roger et Cie, 1917. 304 p. 

Includes: The economic struggle after the war; Economic, administrat 
and political reorganization; Natural resources; Industry; Labor; \ 
cultural problems, etc. 

Reconstruction work in liberated regions of France. 
Engineering and Contracting, June 26, 1918, v. 49: 648-649. 

Account of how reconstruction work is carried on, taken largely from 

spondence in ‘‘ Le Temps.” 


La r¢éorganisation de la France. Confcérences faites a l’école des hautes études so ; 
(Novembre 1915 4 Janvier 1916) par MM. Ch. Seignobos ... [and others.] 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1917. 275 p. 
Includes: The political interior and exterior, by Ch. Seignobos; The 


economic development, by Ch. Chaumet; The organization of indus 
after the war, by R. Legouez; Agriculture after the war, by Marcel Vac! 
The beautiful, the true, and the useful, and the reorganization of Fra: 
by Adolphe Dervaux; The reconstitution of the French population 

Charles Gide. 


La réparation des dommages de guerre. Conférences faites a l’école des hautes ¢tudes 
sociales (Novembre 1915 A Janvier 1916) par MM. Larnaude ... and others, 


Paris, Félix Alean, 1917. 254 p. 


Includes: The responsibility of the State; Pensions and indemnities; \ 
to war orphans; Reconstruction of ruined towns, etc. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Industrial canteens in France. 
In tts Monthly Review, June, 1918, v. 6: 211-214. 
Summarized from Les restaurants de guerre in Bulletin du Travail et 
Prévoyance Sociale, Jan.-Feb. 1918, v. 25: 22-28. 
Williams, Pierce C. The French program of industrial reconstruction viewed 
the standpoint of American participation therein. 
Economic World, Sept. 7, 1918, v. 102: 329-333. 
tepublished from Commerce Reports (U.8.), Aug. 27, 1918. 
Housing anp Town PLANNING. 
Auburtin, J. M. Ja cité de demain dans les régions dévastées, by J. M. Aub 
and Henri Blanchard. 
Paris, Librairie Armond Colin, 1917. 317 p. 
A comprehensive study under the title “The city of to-morrow in t! 





vastated regions,’’ of the problems surrounding the work of rebuil 
the ruined towns and villages of France. Reviewed by Theodora Kini! 
in Landscape Architecture, Jan, 1918, v. 8: 53-65. 
Kimball, Theodora. Notes on rebuilding in France and Belgium. i 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Apr. 1918, v. 6: 164-168. : 
Traditional forms and modern needs. The present architectural situation 
in France. German ideas for rebuilding Belgium and [’rance. 
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Lavedan, Henry. Small-house reconstruction in France. 
Journal of the Americaiu Institute of Architects, Mar. 1918, v. 6: 120-130. illus. 

From the French of Henri Lavedan in ‘‘L’Illustration.’”’ Discussion of the 
fundamentals of the housing problem in the devastated regions of France. 
The most necessary buildings to be erected first to be the nucleus of the 
resurrected village. Account of some of the plans submitted in the exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Decorative Aris in January, 1918, 

Levy, Georges Benoit. A French garden hamlet. 
Town Planning Review, Apr. 1918, v. 8: 251-252. 
Housing ef Duverdrey and Blondel’s munition workers, 
New homes for old in France. 
Literary Digest, Apr. 15, 1918, v. 57: 28-29. illus. 

Describes various types of dwellings, designed by French architects at the 
request of their Government; also various styles of buildings to be erected 
in different parts of the country. 

Risler,. Georges. La guerre et habitation de demain. 
In La Guerre et la Vie de Demain. Paris, 1917. p. 247-282. 

Deals with the question of housing after the war. 

Storey, Charles J. La cité reconstituée. An exposition on the replanning and 
reorganization of the devastated regions in France. 
American City, Sept. 1916, v. 15: 252-254. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


American Industrial Commission to France. The central association for the resump- 

tion of industrial activity in the invaded regions. 
In wis Report to the American Manufacturers Association. Sept.—Oct. 1916. 
New York, 1916. p. 221-230. 
A representative and powerful private body, officially recognized by the 
French Government, which has taken up the work of reconstruction. 
Borrel, Antoine. La lutte contre le chémage, avant, pendant, et aprés la guerre. 
Paris, Dunod et Pinat, 1917. 336 p. 
Discusses unemployment and measures of preventing it. 
Duplessix, E. La renaissance industrielle en France et les lois sur les sociétés. 
Paris, Rosseau et Cie, 1917. 47 p. 
Urges a reform in the laws of commercial societies in order to facilitate the 
industrial rehabilitation of France. 
Faure, Fernand. La guerre et les resources de la France. 
In La Guerre et la Vie de Demain. Paris, 1917, p. 328-343. 
An account of the expenditures of France from August, 1914—June, 1916, in 
which rigid economy is urged to prepare for the future. 

France. Laws, statutes, etc. Circulaire du 16 juillet 1917, des Ministres de l’inté- 
rieur, de l’agriculture, du commerce, et de l'industrie et du Ministre du travail, 
President du Comité interministériel pour aider 4 la reconstitution des régions 
envahies, concernant les avances pour fonds de roulement aux habitants senistrés 
des pays libérés (adressée aux préfets des départements atteints par les Gvénements 
de guerre). 

In France. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Bulletin, Aug.- 
Sept. 1917, v. 24: 101*-104*. 
Regulations governing the advancements of these funds, 
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Larnaude, Ferdinand. La guerre et la réparation des dommages. 
In La Guerre et la Vie de Demain. Paris, 1917, p. 201-231. Disconrs dx 
liébrard de Villeneuve. v.2. p. 232-243. 
A discussion of a reparation of the damages of war. 
Lebon, André. Problémes économique nés de la guerre. 
Paris, Payot et Cie, 1918. 274 p. 
A discussion of economic problems arising out of the war, including 
after the war and the economic war of the future. 
Leclerq, J. La main d’oeuvre nationale aprés la guerre. 
Paris, Librairie Larousse, 1918. 


ra 


Renouard, A. Textile reconstruction of France. 
Textile World Journal, Oct. 14, 1916, v. 51: 4445; Oct. 21, 1916, v. 51: 
Nov. 4, 1916, v. 51; 4720; Dec. 2, 1916, v. 52: 21. 
Seine (Department). Commission mixte du travail et du chémage. Rapport 
nom de la Commission mixte du travail et du chémage rélativement aux més 
a prendre pour procédér a organisation du travail au moment de la démol)'! 
tion 
Paris, Imprimerie Municipale, 1916. 59 p. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
GENERAL. 


Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom. Some aiter-: 
problems. 
In its Report of Proceedings of the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting. London, | 
p. 114-136. 
Discussion led by Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board of Trad¢ 
John Hodge, Minister of Labor. Among the subjects dealt with are | 
following: Cooperation between capital and labor, excess profits d 


taxation after the war, Government contracts and wage increases, pres: 
tion of trade secrets, and the national service act, the last of whi 


, 
intended to provide labor for depleted industries. 
Cunningham, W. Economic problems after the war. 
In Kirkaldy, A. W., ed. Credit, Industry and the War. London, 1916. | 
266, 
Includes: Labor, capital, agriculture, more extended study of econ 
subjects, nationalization of industry, promotion of public welfare, etc. 

Dawson, William H., ed. After-war problems. 

London, Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1917. 366 p. 
—— Problems of the peace. 

London, Allen and Unwin, Ltd., [1917] 365 p. 

A discussion dealing largely with political problems at the close of the war 

Economie conference of the allies, Paris, 1916. 

London, Harrison and Sons, 1916. 8 p. 

A. Measures for the time of war. 3K. Transitory measures for the peri: 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruction o! 
allies’ countries. ©. Permanent measures of mutual assistance an: 
laboration among the allies. 

Edward, Joseph. Economics of reconstruction. Steps to the cooperative comm 
wealth. 
In Cooperative Wholesale Societies, Limited. Annual, 1918. Manchester, |‘ 
p. 233-244. 

I. Fundamental rights. II. Reconstruction of economics. III. The co- 

operative commonwealth. 
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Great Britain. Laws, statutes, etc. New Ministries Act, 1917. (7 and 8 Geo. 5 


ch. 44.) 
London, 1917. 3p. 

An act to provide for the establishment of a Ministry of Reconstruction, 
and to make provision as to the right of certain ministers to sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

—— Ministry of Labour. 
Labour Gazette. (Monthly). London. 

This periodical contains reviews or summaries of reports of many of the 
important British committees. 

— Ministry of Reconstruction. A list of commissions and committees set up to deal 
with questions which will arise at the close of the war. 
London, 1918. 34 p. [Cd. 8916.] 

Includes: names, personnel, purpose, and reports of committees set up to 

deal with after-war problems. 
~- — Reconstruction problems. No. 1. The aims of reconstruction. 
London, 1918. 18 p. Pamphlet. . 

The place and function of the Ministry of Reconstruction in dealing with the 
problems of reconstruction. 

—— The war cabinet. The Ministry of Reconstruction. 
In its Report . . . 1917. London, 1918. p. 199-210. 
Includes Earlier stages; Establishment of Ministry; Functions of Ministry 
Administration. 
Kirkaldy, A. W., ed. Some thoughts on reconstruction after the war. 
In his Labour, Finance, and the War. New York, 1916. p. 1-19. 
|League of nations]. Viscount Grey on League of Nations. 
Survey. July 6, 1918, v. 40: 400-401, 408. 
‘omplete text of Viscount Grey’s pamphlet on the League of Nations. 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions, 1916-1917. 
Manchester, (Eng.) John Heywood, 1917. 111 p. 
Includes the following papers: The case for a guild of shippers, by Barnard 
Ellinger; Economics after the war, by A. W. Kirkaldy; Education after 
the war, by the Right Rev. Bishop Weldon; The quantity theory with 
some reference to bank reserves, by W. Howard Goulty; State purchase 
of the liquor trade, by R. B. Batty. 
Planning for peace during war time. 
Survey, July 21, 1917, v. 38: 354. 

Deals with the establishment of the Reconstruction Committee and the 

appcintment of the Minister of Reconstruction. 
Problems of reconstruction: a symposium, 
London, Unwin, Ltd., 1918. 315 p. 

Lectures and addresses delivered at the summer meeting at the Hampstead 
garden suburb, Aug. 1917. Part I.—First principles of reconstruction; 
Part I11.—Reconstruction in education; Part I1].—Social and industrial 
reconstruction; Part 1V.—Arts and crafts ‘n relation to reconstruction. 

Rowntree, M. L. Cooperation or chaos? A handbook written at the request of the 
‘War and social order” committee of the Society of Friends. 
London, Headley Bros., Ltd., 1918. 108 p. rev. ed. 

In two parts, critical and constructive; dealing with social and industrial 

problems emphasized by the war, and conclusions. 
Scott, William R. Economic problems of peace after the war. 
Cambridge. University Press, 1917. 122 p. 

Contents.—Economic man and a world at war—For the duration of the .war. 
Communications of a maritime state—The surprises of peace—Saving and 
the standard of life. Organization reorientated. 
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Thomas, J. H. When the war is over. 

New York Times Current History, Feb. 1918, v. 7: 355-356. 

An address at London, Dec. 7, 1917, in which some of the serious post 
problems, including Housing; Pensions; Railways; and Employmen' 
discussed. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Meaning of reconstruction. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1918, v. 7: 74-75. 

A review of The meaning of reconstruction, by Demos. London, Athen: 
Literature Department, 1918. 75 p. 

—— Social reconstruction program of the British labor party. 
In its Monthly Review, Apr. 1918, v. 6: 63-83. 

A draft report on the general policy of the British labor party on ‘It 
struction.”’ 

Villiers, Brougham. Britain after the peace. Revolution or reconstruction. 
London, Unwin, 1918. 263 p. 

Deals with the problems of demobilization, industrial control, taxa: 
agricultural.reform and small holdings, the probable effects of the \ 
foreign countries, etc. 

Webb, Sidney. Great Britain after the war, by Sidney Webb and Arnold Free: 
London, Unwin, 1916. 80 p. 

A discussion of what will happen after the war in regard to trade, em))! 
ment, wages, prices, trade-unions, cooperation, women’s labor, for 
commerce, the railways, coal supply, education, taxation, etc. Sp 
emphasis is laid on the education of the future. 

Wells, H. G. Elements of reconstruction. 
London, Nisbet and Co. [1917] 120 p. 

Science in education and industry; Scientific agriculture and the nati 
food; Long view of labor; Problems of political adaptation; An imp: 
constitution; Higher education in the empire. 

Whetham, William C. D. The war and the nation. 
London, John Murray, 1917. 312 p. 

A study in constructive politics. Urgent need of better national organi 
tion along the following lines: British industry and commerce; Coal an 
railways (Economy of central control); Education; Feeding of child: 
Science in industry; etc. 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND SETTLEMENT. 








Ashby, Arthur W. The rural problem. (Social reconstruction pamphlets, No 
London, The Atheneum. 40 p. Bibliography. 

I. The organization of production. 

II. Social problems—Population; Condition of the laborer; Employmen 
women and children; Village life; Rural school; Village club; and 7) 
rural church. 

Great Britain. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Committee on land settlem 
for sailors and soldiers. British agriculture the nation’s opportunity; being th: 
minority report of the departmental committee on the employment of soldiers « 
sailors on the land . . . by Hon. Edward G. Strutt . . . {and others]. 

London, John Murray, 1917. 168 p. 

The report sets forth the necessary elements in the reconstruction of agr'- 
culture as (1) the establishment of such a level of prices as will render 
intensive farming possible; (2) the improvement of the position of ths 
laborer as regards wages, housing, and the amenities of life; (3) the recogi- 
tion that the ownership of land carries with it a duty to the community. 
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Committee on land settlement 





Great Britain. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
for sailors and soldiers. . . . Final report . . . and Minutes of evidence. 
London, 1916. [Cd. 8182, 8277, 8347.] 

Statement regarding the colonies settled under the ‘‘Small-holding colonies 
act, 1916,’’ passed as a result of this act, includes methods of dividing the 
land and conditions upon which it may be had. See Monthly Labor 
Review, Sept. 1918, v. 7: 88-89.) 

Ministry of Reconstruction. Agricultural policy subcommittee. Report oi 
agricultural policy subcommittee of the Reconstruction Committee, appointed in 
(ug. 1916, to consider and report upon the methods of effecting an increase in 


th, 


home-grown food supplies, having regard to the need of such increase in the 
interests of national security, together with reports by Sir Matthew G. Wallace. 
London, 1918. 136 p. [Cd2 9079. | 
Report is made irom the standpoint of pest-war conditions. 
— Committee dealing with law and practice relating to the acquisition and 
\ aluation of land for public purposes. lirst report. 
London, 1918. 55 p. [¢ ‘d. 8998. | 
Acquisition of land in England and Wales. Recommends extension of the 
principle of compulsory acquisition for purposes of public interest and a 
simplification of procedure for application of such powers. 
Reconstruction Committee. Forestry subcommittee. Final report... . 19138, 
London, 1918. 105 p. [( ‘d. 8881. | 
Part I.—-The present position. 
Part I1.—Forest policy recommended. 
Hall, A. D. Agriculture after the war. 
London, 1917. 137 p. 

An argument for the increased domestic production of food and the greater 
employment of men upon the land as essential to the security of Great 
Britain, and independent of the particular interests of either landowners or 
farmers. 

Lipson, E. Agriculture after the war. Part I. 
Fortnightly Review, 1918. 

An account of the position of agriculture in Great Britain before the war and 
of how it has been affected by the war, including shortage of labor and 
means of providing for this shortage. 

—— Agriculture after the war. Part IT. 
Fortnightly Review, Apr. 1918, No. 616, n. s. p. 618-626. 

Arguments for the ‘‘small holding.”’ 

Smith-Gordon, Lionel. Rural reconstruction in Ireland. A record of cooperati 
organization, by Lionel Smith-Gordon and Lawrence C. Staples. 
London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1917. 279 p. 

A history of the cooperative movement in Ireland, including chapters on 
Industrial cooperation and its relation to the agricultural movement: Thy 
economic results; and The future development of the movement. 

Wolff, Henry W. The future of our agriculture. 
London, P. S. King & Son, 1918. 4511 p. 

Includes Shortcomings of our agriculture; Remedies suggested; Working 

credit for farmers; and Reclamation of waste land, 
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Black, Clementina. 


Great Britain. 
N. K. 24. 
London, 1918. 

Anillustrated account of the national kitchen movement from 


Hilton, John. 


Whyte, W. E. 


Burx 


Let 
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COMMUNAL KITCHENS. 


A new way of housekeeping. 
London, W. Collins Sons. and Co., Ltd., 1918. 
Deals in an interesting and original way 
keeping, treating especially cooperative schemes for the preparation of 
Communal kitchens in Great Britain. 
United States. 
ports, No. 88 Apr. 15, 1918, p. 198-200. 
Report on several communal kitchens, including: Bill of fare; equipmen 


132 p. 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


with the reconstruction of }h. 


Commerce 


kitchen in a provincial town; means of carrying food home, etc. 


64 p. 


Ministry of Food. 


1918, to July, 1918. 


Public kitchens. 
Quarterly Review Jan. 1918, p. 162-175. 
Kitchens established and conducted under public authority for the sal, 


Official hand book of national kitchens and 1 


Fe} 


it 


cost price of cooked food prepared in large quantities, with a view to econo- 
mizing in food and fuel. 


shortage. 


workers, etc. 


National kitchens. 
Local Government Chronicle, Mar. 9, 1918.’ 
Order of the Food Controller authorizing local authorities under pres« 
conditions to establish and maintain in their area a national kitche 
kitchens. 
Whitney, Anice L. 
United States. 
58-63. 

Includes Great Britain, Germany, and Austria; The neutral countries. 
Houses of the future. 
Local Government Journal and Officials’ Gazette, Oct. 5, 1918, v. 47: 477. 


How to start a national kitchen. 
Local Government Chronicle, Mar. 23, 1918, p. 216-217. 
Suggestions as to equipment and staff of a communal kitchen. 
The science of national kitchens. 
New Statesman, Apr. 27, 1918, v. 11: 68-69. 
The psychology of making national kitchens attractive to the average person. 
[Liverpool municipal kitchens. | 
Washington Star, Apr. 21, 1918. 


Ministry of Food’s new venture. 
Christian Science Monitor, July 23, 1918, v. 10: 3. 
An account of the opening, in London, of a communal restaurant (natio. 
including a description of the appearance of the restaurant, method 
serving food, method of preparing food, hours, wages, and uniform: 


p. 184. 


Communal kitchens in European countries. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


A plea for national kitchens. 
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(From correspondence of the Associated Press 
Description of Liverpool’s municipal kitchens—a means of solving th: 
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EDUCATION. 


Badley, John TT. Edueation after the war. 
Oxford, J. H. Blackwell, 1917. 125 p. 

Summary of educational changes which must come as a result of the war. 

Fisher, Herbert A. L. Edueational reform speeches. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 101 p. 

A selection of speeches on the New Education bill. To these speeches is 
appended a note of some of the principal features of the bill. 

Gillman. Frederick J. The workers and education. 

London, Alien & Unwin, Lid. [1916], 66 p. 

A record of some present-day experiments in education, especially in adult 
education, undertaken in the belief that in the coming era of reconstruction 
the need for this type of education will be increasingly recognized. These 
experiments include: Settlements; Guest houses; Lecture schools; Study 
circles; A rural experiment. 

Great Britain. Board of Education. Committee on juvenile education in relation to 
employment after the war. Final report, Vol. I-I1. 

London, 1917. [Cd. 8512.] 

Vol. I of this report is a consideration of measures for the education and in- 
struction of children and young people after the war, especially of those 
(1) who have been abnormally employed during the war; (2) who can not 
immediately find advantageous employment; (3) who requite special 
training for employment. 

Vol. II consists of summaries of evidence on this subject obtained in various 
occupations and industries, and four appendices. 

— — Committee on juvenile education in relation to employment after the war. 
. . . Interim report of the departmental committee on juvenile education in rela- 
tion to employment after the war. 

London, 1916. 4p. [Cd. 8374.] 
— — Notes on the Education (No. 2) Bill, 1918. 
London, 1918. 5p. [Cd. 8918.] 

Indicates the main points of difference between Education (No. 2) Bill and 
the Educational Bill introduced in Aug. 1917. 

— Committee to inquire into the position of modern languages in the educational 
system of Great Britain. Report of the committee appointed by the Prime Minister 
[Aug. 26, 1916}. 

London, 1918. 82p. [Cd. 9036.] 

After a comprehensive report upon the subject, the committee recommends 
that (1) Modern studies (French, German, Russian, Italian, and Spanish 
should be energetically fostered by all public and local authorities con- 
cerned with education and with public and private business; (2) that 
means be taken to bring the business world into closer touch with education. 

—— Committee to inquire into the position of natural science in the educational 
system of Great Britain. Report of the committee appointed by the Prime 
Minister ... [Aug. 1916.] 

London, 1918. 86p. [Cd. 9011.] 

General conclusions: (1) Natural science should be included in the general 
course of education of all up to the age of about 16; (2) Tests of such a course, 
recommended in the report, should, with necessary modilications, be ac- 
cepted as the normal qualification for entrance to the universities and pro- 
fessions; (3) Teachers’ wages and the number of scholarships granted should 
be increased; (4) Inspection under the direction of the State should be 
compulsory for all schools. 
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Great Britain. Laws, statutes, etc. Education Act, 1918. [8 and 9 Geo. 5, ch. 39.) 

London, 1918. 39 p. . 
Copy of the provisions of the New Education Bill. 

-—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Committee on adult education. Interim repo: 
Industrial and social conditions in relation to adult education. 
London, 1918. 32p. [Cd. 9107.] 
Indicates briefly some changes in industrial organization which are desira 
in order that adult nonvocational education may be possible. Includ: 
Hours, overtime, shifts, night work, heavy work, monotonous work, unen 
ployment, housing, etc. 
Kandel, I. K. England and educational reconstruction. 
New Republic, May 4, 1918, v. 15: 13-16. 
Discussion of the New Education Bill. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Recommendations for technical educat 
and industrial training in the United Kingdom. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, July, 1918, v. 7: 51-56. 

Summarized from ‘‘ After-war trade.” Reports of departmental committecs— 
II. Technical training and education. In Board of Trade Journal : 
Commercial Gazette (Great Britain), Jan. 10, 1918, p. 26-28. 

Relation of industrial and social conditions to adult education. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Noy. 1918, v. 7: 63-70. 

Summary of Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Committee on ad 
education. Interim report on industrial and social conditions in relation 
to adult education. 

London, 1918. 32 p. [Cd. 9107.] 





FINANCE. 


Finance after the war. 


tound Table, Sept. 1917, v. 7: 695-709. 
Financial conditions of 1917 as a guide in estimating conditions at an ‘ uncer- 
tain later date.” 
Great Britain. Board of Trade. Committee on financial facilities for trade. Report 
of a committee appointed to investigate the question of financial facilities for tra 
London, 1916. ~8 p. [Cd. 8346.] 
Consists of recommendations as to the best means of meeting the needs 0! 
British firms after the war, as regards financial facilities for trade, partir 
larly overseas contracts. 
Marshall, Prof. Alfred. National taxation after the war. 
Jn Dawson, William H., ed. After-war Problems. London [1917], p. 315-545. 
An inquiry into the best means of acquiring a large public revenue to pay tle 
interest on the national debt. 
Nicholson, J. Shield. War finance. 
London, P. 8. King and Son, Ltd., 1917. 480 p. 
A review of war finance. 
Sherwell, Arthur. National thrift. 
In Dawson, William H., ed. After-war Problems. London [1917], p. 346-366. 
Deals with the importance of a ‘“‘ wise control of public and private expendi- 
ture and the proper and profitable utilization of national and personal 
wealth.” 
Shimmin, Arnold N. Taxation and social reconstruction. (Social reconstruction 
pamphlets. No, II.) 
London, The Athenzum. 1916. 32 p. 
Contents. Introduction—The prewar system of finance—Finance during t!i9 
war—The process of reconstruction—Appendix. 
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Sidney Webb on Post-war finance. 
Christian Science Monitor, June 7, 1918, v. 10: 3. 

A setting forth of the view of the Labour Party regarding the questio of 

post-war finance. ‘‘The financial problem, the pivotal one of the imme- 

diate future, is a question of production. Labor wants increased pro- 

duction and the reorganization of industry to that end.” 










HEALTH AND WELFARE. 









Dawson, Sir Bertrand. The nation’s welfare. The future of the medical profession. 
London, Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1918. 40 p. 

Introduction centains a discussion of the proposed Ministry of Health. See 
also p. 24-25. Suggestions as to formation and duties of the Ministry 
of Healtn. 

Equal pay and the family income. A proposal for the national endowment of mother- 
hood. 
London, Headley Bros., 1918. 71 p. 

Contents. Introduction—Report of the family endowment committee. 
The treatment of the unmarried mother and her children—Endowment 
and the family income—A flat rate of endowment or a scale graded in 
accordance with income, 

(treat Britain. Laws, statutes, etc. Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918. [Sand 
9 Geo. 5., Ch. 29.] 
London, 1918. 3p. 

An act to make further provision for the health of mothers and young children. 

(Aug. 8, 1918.) 
— Ministry of Health. 
See various issues of Local Government Journal and Officials’ Gazette, 1918, for 













a discussion of the proposed Ministry of Health. Also, Local Government 
Chronicle, 1918. 
—— Minisiry of Reconstruction. Local government committee. 





Report on transfer of functions of poor law authorities in England and Wales. 
London, 1918. 26 p. (Cd. 8917.) 

Committee appointed to consider and report upon the steps to be taken to 
secure better coordination of public assistance in England and Wales and 
upon such other matters affecting the system of local government as may 
from time to time be referred to it. 

Kerr, M. D., James, National health. 
In Dawson, William H.,ed. After-war Problems. London [1917]. p. 251-277 

Necessary conditions for improved national health and possibilities of secur- 
ing it. 

McMillan, Margaret. The care of child life. 
In Dawson, William H., ed. After-war Problems. London [1917]. p 278-29) 
National need of curative and preventive work in the care of child life. 












HovusiIna AND Town PLANNING. 





Abercrombie, Patrick. The basis of reconstruction. The need for a regional survey 





of national resources. 
Town Planning Review, Apr. 1918, v. 8: 201-210. 
Adams, Thomas. The need of town-planning legislation and procedure for control 
of land as a factor in house-building development. 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Feb. 1918, v. 6: 65-70; Mar. 
1918, v. 6: 135-137. 
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Aldridge, Henry R. Housing after the war. 
In Dawson, William H., ed. After-war Problems: London [1917]. p. 233-2 
Ashbee, ©. R. Where the great city stands: A study in new civics. 
London, Essex House Press, 1917. 165 p. illus. 

Chappell, Edgar L., ed. The Welsh housing year-book, 1916. 

Cardiff, South Wales, Garden Cities and Town Planning Association.. 96 p. 

Garden cities and town planning. 

See Sept. 1918, issue. 
A national program, Ewart G. Culpin; The new propaganda, C. B. Purd 
- Health of Letchworth during the war, Norman MacFayden; The lesso 
cottage building at Letchworth, H. D. Pearsall; Testimony of Letchw: 
to the Garden City idea. Bibliography. 
Geddes, Patrick, and Slater, Gilbert. Ideas at war. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1917. 256 p. 
Regionalism as the hope of reconstruction. 

Great Britain. Laws, statutes, ete. Housing. [8 and 9 Geo. 5.] A bill to confer 
further powers on county councils in relation to the provision of houses for persons 
in their employment or paid by them and to the housing of the working classes 

London, 1918. 4p. [Bill 98.] 
Local Government Board. Housing of the working classes. 
London, 1918. 5p. 
—— —— Committee appointed to consider questions of building construction. 
London, 1918. 97 p. [Cd. 9191.] 
Report of committee appointed by the president of the Local Government 
Board and the secretary for Scotland to consider questions of build 
construction in connection with the provision of dwellings for the working 
classes in England and Wales and Scotland, and report upon methods 
securing economy and dispatch in the provision of such dwellings. 
—— Ministry of Labour. Building plans. 
In its Labour Gazette, Apr. 1918, v. 26: 1690. 
Estimated cost of the buildings for which plans were passed during the | 
quarter of 1918. 
—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconstruction problems, No.2. Housing in Eng- 
Jand and Wales. 
London, 1918. 24 p. pamphlet. 
—— —— Advisory council. Women’s housing subcommittee, First interim re} 
1918. 
London, 1918. 7p. [Cd. 9166. 
A consideration of the housing question from the standpoint of the } 





wife. 
—— —— Advisory housing panel. Housing in England and Wales. Memorand 
by the advisory housing panel of the emergency problem. 
London, 1918. 15 p. [Cd. 9087.] 
A review of the housing question as it is likely to present itself at the c| 
of the war. 
Joint committee on labour problems after the war. A million new houses after the wai 
A statement on the housing problem as affected by the war, and some suggestions 
London, Cooperative Printing Society, 1917. 8 p. 
Considers the extreme urgency for houses; Extent of shortage; Who is to build 
the new cottages; What the Government ought to doat once; The cost; etc. 
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Kimball, Theodora. Our British allies and reconstruction. A review of some recent 
writings. 

Landscape Architecture, July, 1918, v. 8: 169-174. 

The books and periodicals reviewed deal largely with regionalism and after- 
war housing. 

London. County Council. Housing after the war. Reports of the housing of the 
working classes committee, being extracts from the minutes of proceedings of the 
council on 23d July and 15th Oct. 1918. 

London, P. 8. King and Son, Ltd., 1918. 50 p. 

A national housing policy. 

Letchworth, Garden City Press. 

A plea for the garden city principle in building to be done after the war, by 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Agsociation. 

Rural organization council in 1917, Village life after the war. 

London, Headley Bros. [1917.] 118 p. 

Being special reports of conferences on the development of rural life, con- 
vened by the Rural Organization Council in 1917. 

Swan, H. 8, Copartnership housing in England. 

Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Apr. 1918, v. 6: 183-189. Bibli- 
ography, p. 188-189. 

Copartnership housing distinguished from garden cities—Operation of a 
copartnership society—Advantages of copartnership housing—Copartner- 
ship tenants, etc. 

Town planning for ‘‘ After-the-war” in Dundee, Scotland. 

American City, Nov. 1917, v. 17: 432-436. 

Report submitted by the Dundee‘ city engineer and city architect to the 
housing and town planning committee of the Dundee town council, con- 
taining plans for laying out districts, type and design of houses, probable 
cost, etc. 

Town Planning Review, Apr. 1918, v. 8, Nos. 3-4. 

Liverpool, University Press, 1918. 

This issue contains many interesting articles on town.planning and housing 
after the war. 

Scotland. Local Government Board. Provision of houses for the working classes 
after the war. [Housing and town planning, No. I, 1918.] 

Edinburgh, 1918. 4p. 

Treasury’s plan for furnishing funds to carry out this housing scheme. 

—_ —— Provision of houses for the working classes after the war. Housing of the 
Working Classes acts, 1890 to 1909. 

Edinburgh, 1918. illus. 9 plans. 

Memorandum by the Local Government Board for Scotland with suggestions 

in regard to the provision and planning of houses for working classes. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE, AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
After-the-war program of Vickers (Ltd.). 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports, 
- May 25, 1918, no. 123: 754-755. 
j Deals with their plans for utilizing their war plants for peace purposes. 


Benn, Ernest J. P. Trade parliaments and their work. 
London, Nisbet and Co., 1918. 91 p. 
A discussion of the work of ‘‘trade parliaments” which in this book are 
recognized as being practically synonymous with the joint standing indus 
trial councils of the Whitley report. 
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Bray, Reginald. The perils of demobilization. 

In Great Britain. Board of Education. Papers read at a conference on t! 
Choice of Employment Act. London, 1917, p. 44-54. 

Bristol association for industrial reconstruction. Works committees. Report of a 
ference between Bristol employers and trade-unionists. Penscot, Shipham, 
Somerset, April 20 and 21, 1918. Reviewed in the Monthly Labor Review of | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 1918, v. 7: 51-54. 

sristol, J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 1918. 12 p. 
Deals with: 1. General considerations. 2. Whitley reports. 3. Format 
and procedure. 4. Basis of representation and election. 5. Functiv : 
6. Present and future prospects. 

Bristol prepares for industrial reconstruction. 

United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Repo: 
January 24, 1918, no. 20: 309. 

An account of the organization of the Bristol advisory committee under | 

Ministry of Labor for the purpose of investigating industrial proble: 


. 


eet eee ee 


arising out of the war ; 
Carter, Huntly. Industrial reconstruction. A symposium on the situation afte: ; 
war and how to meet it. } 
London, Unwin, 1917. 295 p. 5 
Contents include: The State view—-The view of capital—Labor views— 
Economic views—Appendices. 
Dubery, Harry. The national alliance of employers and employed. Its orig 
objects, and ideals. 
London, Cooperative Printing Society, Ltd., 1918. 8 p. 
See its Suggested scheme for industrial reorganization. Industrial Uni 
Nov. 1918, v. 1: 55. 
Earnshaw-Cooper, Sir W. British industries after the war. 
London. Central Committee for National Patriotic Organizations, [1916] 51 p : 
Engineering industries. Committee of manufacturers and business men appoint: $ 


by the Minister of Reconstruction to consider the provision of new industrie 
the engineering trades. j 
Railway News, Feb. 16, 1918, v. 109: 180-131. 
Duties shall be to compile a list of articles made by (1) women, (2) men a 
women, (3) skilled men, suitable for manufacture by British engine 

which have not been made or not in sufficient quantities, but for whi 


Sede Ww: 


«Renee gta 


there will be a demand. To recommend, establish, and develop 1m ‘ 
industries, etc. 
Fayle, C. Ernest. Industrial reconstruction. (Reprinted from ‘Quarterly Review,” 
Oct. 1916.) 
London, William Clowes and Sons, Ltd. ; 
Memorandum on the industrial situation after the war. The Garton Fo : 
dation, Harrison, 1916. : 
Furniss, H. Sanderson, ed. The industrial outlook. 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1917. 402 p. 

A comprehensive treatment of the problems of reconstruction. Contro! . 
industry, which means the possibility of giving a larger measure of cont! 3 
to the working classes, is the keynote of the book. 

Gardner, Lucy, ed. Hope for society. 
London, Bell and Sons, 1917. 236 p. 
Essays on social reconstruction after the war by various authors. 
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Garton Foundation (Great Britain). Memorandum on the industrial situation after 
the war. 

London, Harrison and Sons, 1916. 90 p. 

A memorandum compiled in an endeavor to suggest means of adjusting the 
industrial situation at the close of the present war. A large number oi 
criticisms and suggestions received from employers, leaders of working 
class opinion, etc., have been incorporated in this study. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. 

Board of Trade Journal and Commercial Gazette. (Weekly.) London 

Gives special attention to trade restoration after the war. 

—__ —— Commercial intelligence committee. British trade after the war. Report 
of a subcommittee of the advisory committee to the Board of Trade on commercial! 
intelligence with respect to measures for securing the position, after the war, of 
certain branches of British industry. 7 

London, 1916. 18 p. [Cd. 8181.] 

In addition to a report on imports and exports, recommendations for the 
promotion of British industry are made. 

___ —_—- —— British trade after the war. Report of a subcommittee of the ad- 
visory committee to the Board of Trade on commercial intelligence with respect to 
measures for securing the position, after the war, of certain branches of British 
industry. 

London, 1916. 38 p. [Cd. 8275]. 

Includes the branches of industry investigated with recommendations for 
future changes. 

— — Committee on electrical trades. Report on the condition of electrical 
trades after the war. 

London, 1918. 14p. [Cd. 9072]. 

Discusses the position of trades before and after the war. Recommendations. 

_ - Committee on engineering trades after the war. Report, 1918. 

London, 1918. 54 p. [Cd. 9073. | 

Discusses the position of the trades before the war and their position after 
the war. Recommendations. 

—_ — Committee on shipping and shipbuilding.’ Reports. . . to consider the 
position of . . . after the war. 

London, 1918. 156 p. [Cd. 9092.] 

1. Emigration before the war. 2. ‘‘Continental’” emigrant traffic. 3. The 
control stations. 4. The emigration policy of certain foreign countries, 
5. Conclusions. 

— —— Committee on textile trades. Report ... to consider the position of the 
textile trades after the war. 

London, 1918. 130 p. [Cd. 9070.] 

General reports on particular textiles, as cotton, linen, jute, flax, silk, wool, 
etc., followed by a discussion of subjects common to all the textile indus- 
tries, viz: Plant and machinery; Efficiency of management; Efficiency of 
labor; Scientific and technical research; Transport; Art and technical edu- 
cation; etc. 

—— —— Iron and steel trades committee. Report of the departmental committee 
to consider the position of the iron and steel trades after the war. 

London, 1918. 50p. [Cd. 9071.] 

Considers position of trades before the war and position after the war. 

Recommendations. 
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Great Britain. Committee on commercial and industrial policy. Final report 0; 
committee on commercial and industrial policy after the war. 
London, 1918. 81 p. [Cd. 9035.] 
— Interim report on certain essential industries. 
London, 1918. 16p. [Cd. 9032.] 
Includes Synthetic dyes; Spelter; Tungsten; Magnetos; Optical and chen 
glass Hosiery needles; Thorium nitrate: Barytes; Limit and screw gy 
Drugs: General. Recommends the establishment ef a permanent s 
industries board. 


Y 


i 


—— Interim report on the importation of goods from the present en 
countries after the war. 
London, 1918. 4p. [Cd. 9033.] 
Recommends the continuance of the present régime whereby import 
of goods of enemy origin is prohibited for a period of at least 12 m 
after the conclusion of the war. 

—— _Interim report on the treatment of exports from the United Kingdo: 
British overseas possessions and the conservation of the resources of the E: 
during the transitional period after the war. 

London, 1918. 14 p. [Cd. 9034.] 

Recommends that ‘‘any measures should aim at securing to the BP: 
Empire and the allied countries priority for their requirements and s! 
be applied only to materials which are mainly derived from those cou 
and will be required by them.” 

—— Committee on sulphuric acid and fertilizer trades. Report . . 
position of the sulphuric acid and fertilizer trades, 1918. 

London, 1918. 14 p. [Cd. 8994.] 

—— Ministry of Labour. Industrial councils. The recommendations of the Whi 
report. 

London, 1918. 4p. [H. Q.7 B.] 

Includes: The Whitley committee; Objects of the Whitley report; R: 
mendations; Industrial councils and the Government; Constitution « 
dustrial councils; Works committees; The need for industrial cou: 
Procedure. 

The Whitley report, together with the letter of the Minister of La! 
explaining the Government’s view of its proposals. 

London, 1917. 19p. (Industrial Reports, Number 1.) 
—_— Industrial councils and trade boards. (Industrial reports, Number 3. 
London, 1918. 16p. 

Joint memorandum of the Minister of Reconstruction and the Minis‘ 
Labour, explaining the Government’s view of the proposals of the Sc: 
Whitley Report, together with the text of the report. 

—— —— Suggestions as to the constitution and functions of a joint industrial cou: 

London, 1918. 4p. [H. Q.7A.] 

—— —— Works committees. Report of an inquiry made by the Ministry of La 
(Industrial Reports, Number 2.) 

[London, 1918.} 145 p. ) 

Deals with the constitution and the working of typical works committ« 
engineering, shipbuilding, iron and steel, boot and shoe, mining, print! 
woolen, pottery, etc., trades. No conclusions drawn nor is any ideal | 
of works committee outlined. 
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Great Britain.’ Ministry of Reconstruction. Coal conservation committee. Final 
report. 
London, 1918. 89 p. [Cd. 9084.] * 
— Committee on chemical trade. Report. 
London, 1917. 4p. [Cd. 8882.] 

Report to advise as to the procedure which should be adopted for dealing 

with the chemical trades. 
Committee on relations between employers and employed. Final report. 
London, 1918. 4p. [Cd. 9153.] 
a —— Report on conciliation and arbitration 
London, 1918. 5p. [Cd. 9099.] In substitution of Cd. 9081. 
Concerning compulsory arbitration. 
val — Second report on joint standing industrial councils. 
London, 1918. 7p. {Cd. 9002.] : 

Further recommendations dealing with industries in which organization on 
the part of employers and employed is less completely established than in 
industries covered by previous report. (See Great Britain. Reconstruc- 
tion committee. Subcommittee on relations between employers and em- 
ployed. Interim report on joint standing industrial councils. London, 
1917. Sp. [Cd. 8606.]) 

— - —— Supplementary report on works committees. 

London, 1918. 4p. [Cd. 9001.] 
—— Privy council. Committee for scientific and industrial research. Industrial re- 

search associations. 
In its Report, 1917-1918. London, 1918. p. 13-19; 45-71. 
. Discusses the various methods of forming these associations. 

—- —— Second annual report, 1916-1917, 

London, 1917. 

Emphasizes the organization of industrial research for two reasons: 1. Impor- 
tance of arousing the interest of manufacturers in the application of sciencs 
to industry is apparent. 2. The influence of the war has created in indus- 
try an atmosphere conducive to the growth of new ideas. 

——- —— —— Third annual report, 1917-1918.. 
London, 1918. 78p. [Cd. 9144.] 

Part 1. Deals with the progress which is being made in the establishment of 
research associations by industries preparing to undertake cooperative 
research for the benefit of members. Coordination between Research De- 
partment and joint standing industrial councils. 

Part 2. Deals with researches by professional and scientific societies assisted 
by grants from the department. 

—— Reconstruction committee. Subcommittee on relations between employers and 
employed. Interim report on joint standing industrial councils. 
London, 1917. 8p. [Cd. 8606.] 

Terms 0° reference: 1. To make and consider suggestions for securing a per- 
manent improvement in the relations between employers and employed. 
2. To recommend means for securing that industrial conditions affecting 
the relations between employers and workmen shall be systematically re- 
viewed by those concerned, with a view to improving conditions in the 
future, 

Halcrow, J. B. Tracts for the times. No. 2. The commercial future and its relation 
to labour and capital. 
London, 1918. 16 p. 
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Hollis, Ernest P. The potentialities of a national power scheme, 
Iron and Coal Trades Review, Jan. 25, 1918, v. 96: 86-87. 
A discussion of the methods of obtaining cheap power in view of the fact tha: 
a committee of the Board of Trade is considering steps to be taken to th, 
end. 
The industrial league (for the improvement oi relations between employers and e: 
ployed). 
London, 1918. 5p. 
Statement of the aims, administration, membership, etc. 
Industrial reconstruction council. Industrial problems after the war. (Speech 
Rt. Hon. G. H. Roberts, Minister of Labour, at Manchester, Mar. 13, 1918.) 
London, 1918. 8p. 
—— Manilesto. Capital and labour and the Government. 





London, Whitfield Press, Ltd., 1918. 1p. 
The Industrial Reconstruction Council believes that any commercial or | : 
dustrial matter ought not to interest the Government unless it interes 
both labor and capital, and that the Government will undertake to obtai ; 
and, wherever possible, accept advice on these matters from bodies equa : 
representative of both labor and capital. 
teport for the six months ended June 30, 1918. ; 
London, The Avenue Press, 1918. 4 p. ; 
—— Talk by Mr. Arthur Greenwood on joint industrial councils before the Industr 
Reconstruction Council. Discussion. 
5 typewritten pages. 
—— Trade parliaments. Why they should be formed and how to form one in \ 
trade. An explanation of the Whitley report. ; 
London, [1918] 12 p. 
Jackson, Right Honorable Frederick Huth. The resettlement of industry. 
London, National Alliance of Employers and Employed. [1918] 4p 
Problems to be solved: Demobilization; disorganization of industry whi 
factorjes are being transferred from war to peace; output; shortage of ra 
materials; trade competition; national debt. Part of labor and capital in 
solving these problems. Reinstatement problems should be handled ; 
representation of capital and labor with Government cooperation, not Goy- ; 


ernment control. 
Kirkaldy, A. W., ed. Industry and finance: War expedients and reconstruction 
London, Putnam & Sons, Ltd., 1917. 371 p. 
Res .lts of inquiries arranged by the section of economic science and statisti 
of the British association during 1916 and 1917. 
Preparation for post-war conditions in Great Britain. 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, May 1, 1918, v. 10: 399-400 
A list of some of the committees and commissions dealing with chemi 
questions, established in Great Britain, within the British Ministry) 
Reconstruction and other ministries and departments of the British G 
ernment. 
The project for a nation-wide installation of electric power in Great Britain. 
Economic World, Mar. 2, 1918, n.s. v.15: 297-298. 
Includes a report by Alfred Nutting, clerk, American Consulate Gene: 
London, and that of Consul Augustus E. Ingram, Bradford. 
Renold, C. J. Workshop committees. Suggested lines of development. 
Survey, Oct. 5, 1918, v.41: 1-8. (Reconstruction series, No. 1.) 
Part of report of a special subcommittee studying industrial unrest. 
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Report on the reconstruction of industry. Conference of Plymouth and Cornish citi- 
gens... Plymouth, 1918. 
London, Argus Printing Co., Ltd., 1918. 27 p. 
A consideration of the causes of distrust and suspicion, and suggestions for 


industrial reconstruction. 
Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Home problems after the war. 
Contemporary Review, Oct. 1915, v. 108: 432-445, 

A consideration of some of the problems which will confront Great Britai: 
at the close of the war: Trade dislocation, trade activity, trade depr + 
sion, how met. 

-uskin College, Oxford. The State and industry during the war and after. (Re 
organization of industry. Series IV.) 
London, Cooperative Printing Society, Ltd., 1918. 

Includes the following papers: The State and the citizen, by H. Sanderson 
Furness; The State and the producer, by John Hilton; The State and the 
consumer, by J. J. Mallon. With criticisms. 

Sparkes, Maleolm. A memorandum on industrial self-government. Together with a 
draft scheme for a builders’ national industrial parliament. 
{London, 1917.] 28 p. 

Advocates the setting up of national indusirial parliaments in the staple 
industries as a means of solving some of the urgent problems that confront 
Great Britain. 

anley, Sir A. Commerce and industry after the war 
Great Britain. Board of Trade Journal and Commercial Gazette, Oct. 10, 1918, 
v. 101: 452-454, 

Includes: Present position of industry; After-war competition; Need for 
larger scale production; Supplies of raw material; Scientific research; 
Cooperation between employers and employed; Distribution; Maintenance 
of ‘‘key” industries; Sea and land transportation, etc. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Siatistics. British Government's attitude on join 
standing industrial councils. 
In its Monthly Review, Mar. 1918, v. 6: 81-S4. 

Reprint of Great Britain. Ministry of Labour. Industrial councils. The 
Whitley report, together with the letter of the Minister of Labour explaining 
the Government’s view of its proposals. London, 1917. 19 p. 

— Bbitish reconstruction programs for the electrical, the engineering, and the 
iron and steel trades. 
4n :ts Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1918, v. 7: 90-93. 

Review of: Great Britain. Boardof Trade. Ironand stcel trades committee. 
Report of departmental committee to consider the position of the iron and 
steel trades after the war. London, 1918. 50 p. [Cd. 9071.] Great 
iritain. Board of Trade. Committee on engineering trades after the war. 
Report. London, 1918. 54 p. [Cd. 9073.] 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. Committee on the electrical trades. Report 
on the position of electrical trades after the war. London, 1918. 14 p. [9072.] 

~— Constitution and functions of a joint industrial council. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1918, v. 7: 76-79. 

Reprint of Great Britain. Ministry of Labour. Suggestions as to the con- 
stitution and functions of a joint industrial council. London, 1918. 4 p. 
(H. Q.7 A.) 

Federation of British industries and industrial councils. 
dn its Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1918, v. 7: 44-47. 

Views of the federation regarding the cooperation between employers and 

employed. 
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United States. 
Great Britain. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





In its Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1918, v. 7: 58-64. 


Reprint of Great Britain. 
London, 1918. 
—— Industrial councils in Great Britain. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, July, 1918, v. 7: 27- 

Summarization and partial reprint of Great Britain. 


boards. 


Industrial councils. 


—— Industrial reconstruction council organized in Great Britain. 


16 p. 


London, 1918. 


Ministry of Labour. 


4p. 


Industrial councils and trade boa) 


Industria! councils and 


298. 


~ 


(H. Q. 7 B.) 


In its Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1918, v. 7: 64-66. 
Account of the establishment of an unofficial propaganda body for th. 
pose of emphasizing the doctrine of self-government for industry a: 
reconstruction of industry by industry itself. 

— Industrial self-government. 


In its Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1918, v. 7: 


04-61. 


Ministry of L: 


A review of a memorandum on seli-government in industry, together y 


draft for a builders’ national industrial parliament, by Malcolm Spa 
London, Harrison & Sons, 1918. 


28 p. 


— Joint councils of employers and employees adopted by pottery indust 


Great Britain. 


In its Monthly Review, Apr. 1918, v. 6: 23 


“J 


236. 


An account of the first meeting of the pottery council, Jan. 1], 1917. 0) 
of the council given. 


}peration orks committees in Great Britain. 
Operation of works committees in Great Brit 


In its Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1918, v. 7: 81-84. 


—— Progress in the establishment of joint industrial councils in Great Britai: 


In its Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1918, v. 7: 80-81. 


Data obtained through special representative of the United States Bure: 


Labor Statistics in England. 


— Proposed joint standing industrial councils in Great Britain. 


In its Monthly Review, Sept. 1917, v. 5: 130-132. 


A review of Great Britain. 
relations between employers and employed. 
standing industrial councils. 

—— Reconstruction program for the generation and distribution of elect: 


energy in Great Britain. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1918, v. 7: 93-97. 


A summary of Great Britain. 
subcommittee. 
London, 1917. 

Second report on joint industrial councils by the British Ministry of R: 


struction. 


28 p. 


(Cd. 8880. ] 


London, 1917. 


Reconstruction committee. 


8 p. 


In its Monthly Lahor Review, Sept. 1918, v. 7: 53-58. 


A reprint of Great Britain. 
relations between employers and employed. 
standing industrial councils. 

—— Works committees as part of the industrial couricil plan of Great Britain 


London, 1918. 


In-its Monthly Review, June, 1918, v. 6: 163-165. 


Full text of Great Britain. 
relations between employers and employed. 
works committees. 






London, 1918. 
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4 p. 


Ministry of Reconstruction. 


7p. [Cd 


Ministry of Reconstruction. 


Subcommitt: 
Interim report on 


Ministry of Reconstruction. Coal conserva 
Interim report on electric power supply in Great Brit 


Committ: 


Second report on 
. 9002.] 


Committe: 
Supplementary repor' 
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Wages awards after the war. 
Manchester Guardian, Oct. 11, 1918, p. 4. 
Appointment of a committee by the Ministry of Reconstruction, with the 
following terms of reference: 

1. Whether the compulsory operation of awards made under the munitions 
of war acts of orders extending such awards, and of orders regulating 
wages made under these acts, should be continued after the war. 

2. Whether the power to make such awards or orders should be continued 
after the war. 

3. The manner in which awards or orders if made or continued should be 
enforced after the war and for what period. 

Webb, Sidney. When peacecomes: The way of industrial reconstruction. 
London, Fabian Society, 1916. 32 p. . 
Suggestions as to methods of meeting the industrial differences when peace 


comes. Considers ‘‘Women in industry” and ‘‘Scientific management,”’ 


two of the most important problems to be solved. 
LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Chapman, 58. J.ed. Labour and capital after the war. 
London, John Murray, 1918. 280 p. 

A valuable contribution to the literature of the subject in the form of.a col- 

lection of articles by prominent British authorities. 
Chapman, 8. J. The State and labour. 
In Dawson, William H. ed. After-war Problems. London, 1917. p. 137. 

The problem of the State in relation to labor——iis aim and its functions. 

Cole. G. H. D. Labour after the war. 
In his Labour in war time. London, 1915, p. 275-292. 

A discussion of the position of labor during the period of readjustment and 
conditions which will affect it. 

Ellinger, Barnard. Productivity of labour after the war. 
Leeds (Eng.), Inman & Sons, 1917. 24 p. 

Shows the necessity of increasing the productivity of labor and points out the 
difficulties of the situation as to (1) Displaced labor; (2) Adaptability of 
labor; (3) Division of the product. 

Employment after the war. 
Spectator (London) Aug. 5, 1916, v. 117: 150-151, 

Article based on the memorandum of the demobilization committee of the 
Social Welfare Association of London. Reinstatement must be effected 
by capital and labor acting together. Work should be done through a 
central committee acting through local committees. 

Employment of disabled men. The Rothband scheme. 
Manchester Guardian, Oct. 19, 1918. p. 8. 

The schem > is ‘‘a royal roll of employers willing to employ one or more dis- 
abled men. A permanent guarantee of employment embodied in book 
form and distributed to all employment agencies.”’ 

Fabian society. (Liverpool.) Industrial conditions after the war; the place of the 
labour exchange. 
Liverpool, Fabian Society. (1916.) 
Work of the labor exchange in finding jobs for soldiers and munition workers. 
Advocates demobilization by trades. 
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Great Britain. 


Reports upon openings in industry suitable for disabled sailors and soldiers 
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Ministry of labour. Employment Department. 


no. 1-17, April, 1917. London, 1917. 


Contents: 1. Attendants at electricity substations. 2. Employment in )) 


ture theaters. 8. Tailoring. 4. Agricultural motor tractor work in I) 


land and Wales. 


5. The furniture trade. 6. Leather goods trade 


Hand-sewn boot and shoe making and boot and shoe repairing. 8. (i 
silver, jewelry, and watch and clock jobbing. 9. Dental mechani 


10. Aircraft manufacture. 


Fusilage making and erection of engine 


fusilage. 11. Wholesale tailoring. 12. Boot and shoe manufacture. 
The basket-making trade, including the manufacture of cane and wi 
furniture. 14. The building trade. 
ing trade. 15. Engineering, part 1. 
17. Engineering, part 2. 


—— —— Ministry of reconstruction. 


report, 


1918 


London, 1918. 11 p. [Cd. 9117.] 
Report of a committee appointed to consider the arrangements which sho 

be made fer the demobilization of workers engaged during the wai 

national factories, controlled establishments . . . and other firms enga 

in the manufacture of war material. 

——_— ———_—- ———_ 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th interim reports of the civil war work 


committee. 


London, 1918. 27 p. [Cd. 9192.] 

Second interim report—Unemployment insurance. 

Third interim report—Holidays for munition workers after the war. 

Fourth interim report—Arrangements for cessation of war work. 

Fifth interim report is a continuation of the first report and deals with 
Demobilization of women; Demobilization of juveniles; Preparation 
post-war work; Coordination between Government departments; Gov 
ment contracts other than those for armaments; Employment exchan 
Traveling facilities for discharged workers. 

Hitchcock, C.N. British labor policyand its implications for the solution of Ameri 
war problems. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Proceedings. Feb 

v. 7: 115-128. 


Hobson, J. A. 


Labour and the costs of war, 


London, 1916. 16 p. 
A discussion of the effect of the war on industry and wages in Great Brits 
condition of workers after the war, and the burden of war loans. 


Joint committee on labour problems after the war. The problem of unemployme: 


aiter the war. 
London, Cooperative Printing Society, 1917. 


14a. Appendix to no. 14, The bui! 
16. Printing and kindred trad 


Civil war workers’ committee. First (inte 


7 p. 


Memoranda on the prevention of unemployment and the necessity fo 
vision of the unemployment insurance acts. 
—— The restoration of trade-union conditions in cases not covered by the munit! 


acts. 


London, Cooperative Printing Society, 1917. 


9 p- 


Statement of position with recommendations for enforcement. 
——- Restoration of trade-union customs after the war. 


London, Cooperative Printing Society, 1917. 
Statement and analysis of the Government guarantees. 
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Labour Copartnership Association. London. Copartnership after the war. 

London, Labour Copartnership Association, [1917]. 15 p. 

Memorandum submitted to the Reconstruction Committee on behalf of the 
Labour Copartnership Association, a body whose object is to mal: 
copartnership system applicable to the great industries of the country 
thus help to bring about industrial peace. 

Labou: party. (Great Britain.) 

Agenda of resolutions on reconstruction and amendments to be discussed a 
party conference on June 26, 1918, and two following days, tozether with no 
nations for party executive and officers. London, 1918. 23 p. 

—— Labour and the new social order. A report on reconstruction. London, |‘)! 


22 p. 
—— Labour problems aiter the war. 
London, The Labour Party, 1917. 15 p. 

Resolutions carried at annual conference of Labour party, Manchester, Jan 
1917, regarding Demobilization, machinery for securing employment, legal 
minimum wage, nationalization of railways, agriculture, taxation, position 
of women after the war, education, child welfare, etc. 

Labour party’s reconstruction program. 
New York Times Current History, Feb. 1918, v. 7: 203-206. 

Memorandum issued by the British Labor Party at_ its annual conference 
at Nottingham, Jan. 23, 1918. Four pillars of reconstruction are specified 
as: (a) Universal enforcement of the national minimum; (b) Democratic 
control of industry; (c) Revolution in national finance; (d) The surplus 
wealth for the common good. 

[Relations between labor and capital after the war.] 
Sec Industry and Trade and Industrial Relations. Industrial Reconstruction 
Councils, and other references on relations between’employers and employed 
Tead, Ordway. Labor and reconstruction. 
Yale Review, Apr. 1918, v. 7: 529-542. 

A review of the British reconstruction program and a forecast of America’s 
problems after the war. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor in Great Britain after the war. 

In its Monthly Review, Mar. 1917, v. 4: 479-480: (from the National Labor 
Tribune). 
Resolutions adopted regarding the readjustment of labor after the wa 
Labor resettlement committee, Great Britain. 
Jn its Monthly Review, May, 1918, v. 6: 64-68. 
Proposed work of the labor resettlement committee outlined. (From Labour 
Gazette, (British) Mar. 1918.) 
WoMEN IN INbUSTRY. 
Bondfield, Margaret C. The future of women in industry. 
In Labour Year Book, London, 1916, p. 253-256. 

Problem of women’s industrial future solved by a perfecting of trade-union 
organization. 

Bristol association for industrial reconstruction. Report of a conference between 
organizers of trade-unions, Bristol employers, and others concerned with the indus- 
irial employment of women on the position of women in industry after the war. 

Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 1918. 23 p. 
Includes Employment; Organization oi women workers; Whitley reports; 

Remuneration; Weliare work. 
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British association for the advancement of science. The woman worker after the 
In its Draft Int rim Report. Manchester, 1915. p. 17-23. 

Includes Attitude of employers to men returning after the war; Attitu. 
employment of women after the war; Permanent increase of women’s | 
alter the war; Statistics. 

Drake, Barbara. Women in the engineering trades. Trade Union Series, No. 3 

London, Fabian Society: Research Department, 1917. 143 p. 

Includes: The story of the dilution of labor; Position of women in th: 
gineering trades during the war; Reconstruction; Appendix I. Repo: 
engineering industry, Clyde district, by Herbert E. R. Highton; Appx 
II. Statutoryorders. Reviewed in the Monthly Review of the Bur 
Labor Statistics, June 1918, v. 6: 156-160. 

Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Women’s employment comm) 
Memorandum on subsidiary health and kindred services for women, by Miss A. \f, 
Anderson. 

London, 1918. 24 p. 

Notes on the possibility of developing certain subsidiary health and kindred 
services, which offer new opportunities for the employment of indu 
working women. 

Hopkins, T. What shall be done for the war woman? 

Living Age, Dec. 2, 1916, v. 291: 562-564. 

Good general discussion of women’s place in industry after the war. 

Hutchins, B. L. Women in industry after the war. 

London, Athenzum. Bibliography. 

Contents—I. Preliminary.—II. Possibility of unemployment.—II] 
organization of women’s industry after the war.—IV. State contr 
industry.—V. The health of the working woman at home.— VI. Conclu 

Joint committee on labour problems after the war. The position of women aite: 
war. Report of the standing joint committee of industrial women’s organiza 
presented to the joint committee on labour problems after the war. 

London, Cooperative Society, Ltd., 1917. 20 p. 

Contents.—I. Introduction.—II. The effect of the war on women in in 
try.—lIll. The conditions on the declaration of peace.—IV. R. 
struction policy.—V. Conclusion. Included in the subheads of the 
tents are: Number of women employed; Wages; Factory legislation; 1 
union organization; Housing; Educational reform; Political enfranc! 
ment of women, etc. (Reviewed in Women’s Industrial News, July, |°) 
p. 5-10. Also in Women’s Trade Union Review, Apr. 1917, no. 105: 7 

Labour party. Great Britain. National conference on Women’s civic and poli! 
rights and responsibilities, Oct. 15 and 16, 1918. Final agenda. 

London, 1918, 4 p. 

Programs. 

The Labour Woman. The organ of the Women’s Labour League; a political orga: 
tion of working women affiliated with the National Labour Party. 

London, Victoria St. S. W. 

National alliance of employers and employed. Woman workers’ future. Ma 
way for returned men. 

Manchester Guardian, July 13, 1918. p. 5. 

Proposalc to be placed before all women’s societies on the withdrawal! ©! 
women {from industry. Includes wages, hours, etc. 

National union of women’s suffrage societies. Women and reconstruction. 

London. National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies. 1917. 28 p. 
Some considerations relating to women’s political position after the war. 
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Quin, L. H.. Women’s labor in British war industries. 
jron Age, Jan. 17, 1918, v. 101: 206-210. 
Deals with the great scope of women’s labor; problems involved: wages: 
efficiency; working conditions; industrial canteens; after-war efvects. 
2ovden, A. Maude. The woman’s movement of the future. 
* In Gollancz, Victor, ed. The Making of Women. London [1917] p. 128-146. 
Stocks, Mary. The future of the woman war worker. 
Atheneum, Jan. 1918, p. 21-23. 
Trade-unionism as a means of solving the problem of women workers’ present 
position. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Women in the British engineering 
trades after the war. 
In its Monthly Review, Jone, 1918, v. 6: 156-160. 
A review of Women in the Engineering Trades, by Barbara Drake. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1917. 
UNITED STATES. 


GENERAL. 


American academy of political and social science. America’s relation to the world 
conflict and to the coming peace. (Jn its Annals, v. 72, whole no. 161.) 

Philadelphia, 1917. 250 p. 

Includes papers on a durable peace; Planning the future America; Growth 
of industrial democracy; etc. 

An American reconstruction board. 

Nation, June 15, 1918, v. 106: 699-700. 

Suggestion that the United States Government create a committee or board 
similar to the British Ministry of Reconstruction, for the comprehensive 
study of reconstruction problems in the United States. 

Another ‘‘after-the-war” program. 

Survey, Sept. 14, 1918, v. 40: 673-674. 

Program of social reconstruction adopted by Social Democratic League; Sum- 
mary of 18-page pamphlet issued by the league. 

I'riedman, E. M. ed. American problems of reconstruction. A national symposium 
on the economic and financial aspects. 

New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1918. 471 p. 

Part I. A perspective of the problem. 

Part 11. Efficiency in production. 

Part 11]. Adjustments in trade and finance. 

Part IV. Programs, monetary and fiscal. 

Indiana. Conference on reconstruction and readjustment. Proceedings of Indiana 
conference . . . called by Governor James P. Goodrich, Indianapolis, Nov. 26, 
1918. Indianapolis, 1918. 83 p. 

Addresses were given on the following subjects: Governor James P. Goodrich, 
calling Indiana conference on reconstruction to order, Nov. 26, 1918: Educa- 
tion; Women in industry; The colored man; Labor; Women; Social welfare; 
Finance; Industry; Religious work; Health; The defense council; Municipal 
government; Municipal finances; Social centers; Change—not revolution; 
Vocational education; Agriculture; Good roads; Cooperation; Food; Employ- 
ment; Public utilities; Railroad rates; Retail trade. 

National Economic League, Boston. Conditions and problems after the war. 

National Economic League Quarterly, Nov. 1918, v. 2, No. 3. 147 p. 
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Outline studies on the problems of the reconstruction period. | Prepared by a special 
committee. | 
New York, Association Press, 1918, 39 p. 

A bibliography on the following subjects: Alcoholism; Social vice; The brok. 
family; The status of woman; The home-coming man; Democracy and {)}) 
war; Nationalism and internationalism; War finance, and the increas 
burden of living; The new task of organized religion; The new spiri 
cooperation and service; The goal of civilization. 

Preparing for after-war progress. 
American City, Oct. 1918, v. 19: 272. 

Announcement of a series of articles on the subject of the title, which 
commence in the November number’ These. articles will cover ma; 
phases of the subject. 

teconstruction after the war. 
Survey, Jan. 26, 1918, v. 39: 466. 

Reports of speeches made at annual meeting of the National Institut 

Social Science in New York City on Reconstruction after the War. 
Reconstruction before Congress. 
Survey, Oct. 12, 1918, v. 41: 47-49. 
Proposed national reconstruction committees; Weeks’ resolution; Ove 
resolution. 

Reconstruction problems. - 

In American Federation of Labor. Proceedings. 1917. p. 136-141. 
Schmidt, L. W. After the war—what? 

Scientific American, Novy. 24, 1917, v. 117: 382 

Deals with the United States as a factor in the economics of restoration. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proposed legislation on reconstru 
in the United States. 

In its Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1918, v. 7: 48-53. 

The Weeks’ resolution. The Overman bill. Measures introduced in 
House by Congressmen Madden, London, and Edmonds. 

Congress. 
Joint congressional committee on reconstruction, by Senator John W. Wee! 

In its Congressional Record, Sept. 27, 1918, v. 56: 11760-11763. 

—— National Research Council. 
In Great Britain. Privy Council. Committee for Scientific and Indu 
Research, 1917-1918. 
London, 1918. p. 71-72. 
Articles of permanent organization. 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND SETTLEMENT. 


An army for agricultural reconstruction. 
Survey, Sept. 14, 1918, v. 40: 671-672. 
Memorandum on post-bellum labor situation prepared within the Arm 
Demands: 
(1) Survey of post-bellum labor position. 
(2) Discharge from army to be withheld until employment is secured 
(3) Formation of army for agricultural restoration. Enlistment for 
years. Land to be assigned and agriculture carried on und 
military discipline. 
Davenport, Eugene. When Johnny comes marching home will he want such a [aru 
as Uncle Sam can give him? 
Country Gentleman, Nov. 16, 1918, v. 83° 3-4, 24. 
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Looking ahead. 
Public, Sept. 28, 1918, x. ol: 1234-1235. 
Outline of Secretary Lane’s plan of providing farms for returning soldiers. 
McMahon, J. R. A million farms for soldiers: Unele Sam plans to give th 1, - 


up-to-date homesteads. 

Country Gentleman, Nov. 9, 1918, v. 83: 7-8, 28. 

Also outlines the soldier-settlkement schemes which have been worked out 
in Canada. 

Mead, Elwood. Farms for soldiers when they come back. 

World’s Work, Nov. 1918, v. 37; 61-67. illus. plans. 

Written by the chairman of the California Land Settlement Board. Deals 
with the Government’s plan to restore ex-soldiers to rural life, in the 

light of California’s experience with State-aided settlement. 

United States. Department of Agriculture. The business of agriculture during the 
war and after. Discussion of the nation’s most vital industry, by D. F. Houston 
... R. A. Pearson and ©. Ousley. 

Washington, Department of Agriculture, 1918. 35 p. 
EDUCATION. 
Dean. Arthur D. Our schools in war time—and after. 
Boston, Ginn and Co., 1918. 335 p. 
linney, R. L. Education and the reconstruction. 
School and Society, July 6, 1918, v. 8: 11-17. 

An outline of some of the items in the new educational program. Urges that 
some agency for the leadership of educational reconstruction be adopted 
and that the National Education Association and the Bureau of Education 
form a joint commission for providing such an agency. 

National Education Association. A national program for education. Statement 
issued by the National Education Association ‘Commission on the emergency in 
education and the program for readjustment during and after the war. 

Washington, The National Education Association, 1918. 27 p. 

New educational policy proposed. 

Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 14, 1918, v. 10: 2. 

Bill introduced by Senator Hoke Smith providing for the addition of a 
Department of Education to the administrative machinery of the United 
States. 

Teggart, F. J. University reconstruction. 

Public, Nov. 9, 1918, v. 21: 1382-1384. 

“All courses of study or curricula should have as their aim the preparation 
of the individual for some purposeful activity in life.””. The writer thinks 
the influence of the war, including the Student Army Training Corps, has 
been to disorganize the old methods of instruction. 

United States. Congress. Senate A bill to create a Department of Education, to 
appropriate money for the conduct of said department, to appropriate money for 
l’ederal cooperation with the States in the encouragement and support of education, 
and for other purposes. (S. 4987). 

Washington, 1918. 18 p. 

Bill introduced by Senator Hoke Smith, October 10, 1918, and referred to 

the Committee on Education and Labor 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletins, 1917-158. 
Washington. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


Emerson, Harrington. -Coming back to a peace basis. 
Scientific American, Aug. 3, 1918, v. 119: 89, 98-99. 

Some suggestions for meeting the industrial problems which will arise 

the war. 
Foreign trade after the war. 
American Machinist, Apr. 4, 1918, v. 48: 585-587. 

The first of a series of papers by the Guaranty Trust Company, of New ' 
giving a general review of the existing conditions that will affect the { 
of American production and distribution. 

Marsh, A. R. The principles that should underlie our foreign trade policy aft: 
war. 
Economic World, Aug. 3, 1918, v. 16: 147-148. 
Rovensky, J. E. The United States in its new capacity as a creditor nation. 
Economic World, Sept. 21, 1918, v. 16: 400-402. 

Address delivered before the National Convention of The American Inst 
of Banking, Denver, Colo., September 19, 1918. ‘‘ America will be o: 
the leading creditor nations of the world, a financial center from whi 
large part of the world’s economic forces will be directed. ” 

Taussig, F. W. How to promote foreign trade. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 1918, v. 32: 417-445. 

Part of the article deals with the changes brought by the war to our ex 
and import trade. Urges an open door policy in the international 
mercial field. 

Tead, Ordway. Productivity and reconstruction. 
Public, Mar. 16, 1918, v. 21: 332-334. 

‘Reconstruction must assure goods for a world facing an actual defici 
supplies; but it must also guarantee freedom and fulness of life to our w 
population.” Prescribes competent organization of demand and pr 
tion. 

United States. Committee on Public Information. Permanent Government or 
zation to standardize American industries is advocated by Chairman Baruch 
In its Official Bulletin, Nov. 15, 1918, v. 2: 3. 
War Industries Board is preparing to help turn Nation’s resources | 
into channels of peace. 
In its Official Bulletin, Nov. 15, 1918, v. 2: 1-2. 
The plans are explained by Mr. Baruch. 
Wacker, C. H. An argument on war-time continuation of preliminary’work on })\) 
improvements. 
American City, Jan. 1918, v. 18: 11-13. 
- Wade, H. T. International standards a by-product of the great world war. 
Industrial Management, Apr. 1918, v. 55: 289-292. 
An appeal to carry on the standardization of materials inte the days of |) 
Wilson, R. R. Three after-the-war problems of the American business man. 
The Protectionist, Oct. 1918, v. 30: 343-347. 

Discussion of three problems named by the author, which are: Devisi: 
methods by which unemployment can be successfully averted: The 
conservation and expansion of our foreign trade; Trade relations wit! 
nations ol Central and South America. 
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LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. America’s interests after the 
European war. (Jn its Annals, v. 61, whole no. 150.) 
Philadelphia, 1915. 323 p. 

Discusses problems of unemployment. 

___. Rehabilitation of the wounded. (Jn its Annals, v. 80, whole no. 169.) 
Philadelphia, 1918. 164 p. 

Part II includes among other papers the following: Returning the disabled 
soldier to economic independence, by Douglas C. McMurtrie; Employ- 
ment opportunities for Pennsylvanians disabled in war service, by Lew 
R. Palmer; A practical help for cripples, an open suggestion to all employers 
of labor, by Francis Mack; The blind as industrial workers, by Lieutenant 
Colonel James Bordley; The organizatidn and operation of the St. Louis 
placement bureau for handicapped men, by G. Canby Robinson. 

Hart. A. B. The New United States. 
Yale Review, Oct. 1918, v. 8: 1-17. 
Latter part of the article deals with evolution of a new labor system since the 
. beginning of the war. 
McChord, C. C. Diffusion of factories to country points will open after-war avenue to 


—_— 


soldier. 
Metal Work, Aug. 16, 1918, v. 90: 179-183. 

Excerpts. Automotive Industries, Aug. 15, 1918, v. 39: 281. Abstract. 
Engineering News, Aug. 29, 1918, v. 81: 412. An analysis of after-the-war 
problems, with constructive suggestions for their solution. 

New York (City). Mayor’s committee on unemployment. How to meet hard times, 
a program for the prevention and relief of abnormal conditions. 

New York City, 1917. 132 p. 
Richardson, H. M. Capital and labor after the war. 

Cooperative Consumer, May, 1917, v. 3: 45-48. 
Tead, Ordway. Labor and reconstruction. 

Yale Review, Apr. 1918, n. s., v. 7: 529-542. 

Problems of American labor during the reconstruction period. 





: United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Vocational education and employment 
' 3 of the handicapped, with special reference to crippled soldiers. An annotated list 

of references. 

: Washington, 1917.. 29 p. (Reprinted from Monthly Review, Sept. 1917, p. 

187-212.) 

: TRANSPORTATION. 

American’ Academy of Political and Social Science. War adjustments in railroad 


regulation. (Jn its Annals, v. 76, whole no. 165.) 
. Philadelphia, 1918. 333 p. 
Includes also a discussion of post-war railroad control. 
Kahn, Otto H. Government ownership of railroads and war taxation. 
New York, 1918. 50 p. 
Speare, C. F. The railroads and the Government. 
American Review of Reviews, Feb. 1918, v. 57: 73-76. 
Take over the railroads. 
New Republic, Dec. 15, 1917, v. 13: 164-166. 
Consideration of whether governmental operation of railroads or unification 
under private control is the better method. 
. Tead, Ordway. The railroad crisis. 
: New Republic, Dec. 8, 1917, v. 13: 143-144. 
Suggests four policies to be used in solution of the railroad problem. 
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Thompson, C. D. Paving the way for public ownership of railways. 
Public, Nov. 16, 1918, v. 21: 1408-1410. 

In favor of public ownership of railways. 

Tomkins, Calvin. Transportation, trade policy, and the war. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, Feb. 1918, v. 7: 75-83. 

Van Metre, T. W. The problem of unified railroad operation. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, Feb. 1918, v. 7: 88-92. 

Consideration of methods by which the operating unity of railroads ca: 
effected. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Austin, O. P. War inflation and the world price level after the war. 
Economic World, Sept. 1, 1917, n. s., v. 14: 293-295. 

“A forecast based on the world’s increased money supply.” Title. 

Australian industrial and labor preparations for the post-war period. 

Economic World, Mar. 23, 1918, n. s., v. 15: 407. 

Australian town planning conference and exhibition. Official volume of proceed 
of the first Australian town planning and housing conference and exhibition. 
laide, October 17 to 24, 1917. 

Adelaide, Vardon and Sons, Ltd., 1918. 162 p. 

Great Britain. War Office. Reconstruction supplement to the daily review o/ 

foreign press. (fortnightly.) 
London. 

Italy prepares.for reconstruction. 

Canada. Labour Gazette, Oct. 1918, v. 18: 787-788. 

Moenart, Raymond. La resurrection des cités détruites. 

Revue Belge, Sept. 15, 1918, v. 1: 1101-1112. 

Discusses means of providing immediate shelter for the inhabitants who \ 
to return; Utilization of materials left on site; Need of a plan for temp 
reconstruction which can be made the basis of permanent reconstruct 

National Institute of social sciences. 

Reconstruction after the war. 1918. 242 p. 

This volume constitutes v. 4 of the Journal of the Institute and also no 

the Journal of the American Social Science Association. 


New Zealand Employers’ Federation. ‘“ After-the-war’’ problems. Paper read | 


Mr. William Prior, secretary, New Zealand Employers’ Federation. August 
1916. 
Wellington, 1916. 10 p. 
Readings in the economics of war: ed. by J. Maurice Clark, Walton H. Hami 
Harold G. Moulton. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1918. 676 p. 
Labor and the war, p. 480-535. 
After-the-war problems, p. 617-666. 
The Russell Sage Foundation. Library. Bulletin. Reconstruction. (Numb: 
New York. Russell Sage Foundation Library, (1918.) 4p. 
Bibliography. 

United States. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Economic recons 
tion. Analysis of main tendencies in the principal belligerent countries of F 
with statistics of production, consumption, and trade in important food stuffs 
industrial raw materials. 

Washington, 1918. 74 p. (Miscellaneous series, no. 73.) 
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United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Austrian employers’ preparations for 
peace time. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1918, v. 7: 61. 
An account of the combination of three powerful employers’ organizations to 
combat the emancipation of the working classes. From Correspondenzbiatt 
der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, Berlin, June 8, 1918. 
—— Post-war labor program of the International Association for Labor Legislat 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1918, v. 7: 55-62. 
A text of a memorandum submitted by the International Association f 
Labor Legislation to the Swiss I’ederal Council in which the latter's supp 
for the incorporation in the world’s peace treaty of a program of internationa 
protective labor legislation and for its adoption by all signatory powers was 
requested. This memorandum covers a number of minimum demands for 
protective legislation which, if universally adopted, would standardize 
labor conditions in many points. 
—— Reconstruction program of the Italian superior labor council. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1918, v. 7: 72-74. 
From Italy. Ministero per |l’Industria, il Commerico e il Lavoro. Bollet- 
tino dell’Ufficio del Lavoro, Rome, Aug. 1, 1918, v. 6, no. 15. 
—— Socio-political program of the German employers. 
In its Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1918, v. 7: 70-72 
From Soziale Praxis, Berlin, Aug. 22, 1918. 
—— Reconstruction program of German trade-unions. 
In its Monthly Review, Apr. 1918, v. 6: 83-89. 
teconstruction scheme drawn up by the German trade-union organizations 
and federations of private-salaried employees and submitted to the 
Bundesrat and the Reichstag. 
—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. The evolution of national systems of 
vocational reeducation for disabled soldiers and sailors. 
Washington, 1917. 29p. (Bulletin no. 15.) 
Zébitch, Milorade. La Serbie agricole et sa democratic. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 82 p. 
An exposition of the agricultural situation of Serbia at the beginning of the 
war, and a study of the means for reconstructing and improving it after 
peace has been declared. 
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PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED, AND VOCATION AI. 
EDUCATION. 





PLAN OF FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR ASSISTING 
DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Upon the Federal Board for Vocational Education Congress }\;5 
placed the responsibility of developing and superintending the ai- 
ministration of plans by which disabled men discharged from thio 
military and naval service of the United States may be vocationally 
retrained and returned to civil employments.'. The duties of {lc 
board may be briefly stated as follows: 

To prescribe and provide suitable courses of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for all disabled soldiers and sailors who, after their discharge 
from the service, are, in the opinion of the Federal board, unable to 
resume a former occupation or to enter upon some other occupation, 
or who, having entered upon some occupation, are unable to continuc 
in it successfully. 

To make these courses available, without cost for instruction and 
under such conditions as the board may prescribe, to any other dis- 
abled men who after discharge from the service are entitled to com- 
pensation under Article III of the War-Risk Insurance Act. 

To provide such facilities, instructors, and courses as may be ne« 
sary to insure proper training. 

To prescribe the courses to be followed in individual cases. 

To pay, when in its discretion such payment is necessary, the 
pense of travel, lodging, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 0! 
persons while following the prescribed courses. 

To do all things necessary to insure the vocational rehabilitat 

of disabled men. 

To provide for the placement of rehabilitated persons in suita!)!e 
occupations, utilizing in its discretion and with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor the facilities of the Department of Labor in so 
far as may be practicable in the placement of rehabilitated persons. 
To make or cause to have made studies, investigations, and reports 
regarding vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their 
placement in suitable occupations, doing this when it deems it «- 
visable so to do, in cooperation with or through other departments 
and bureaus of the Government. 


vA 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for July, 1918 (pp. 29-31), for text of the vocational rehabilitatio! 
passed by Congress. 
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To cooperate with the War Department and the Navy Department 
to effect a continuous process of vocational training, initiated in the 
hospital before discharge from the service, continued after discharge, 
and endixg in the workshop; the Federal board, acting in an advisory 
capacity as regards the initiation and conduct of such training in the 
hospitals and the War and Navy Departments in an advisory capacity 
as regards “‘ care of the health of the soldier and sailor after his dis- 
charge.” 

To receive such gifts and donations from either public or private 
sources ‘‘as may be offered unconditionally,’ these to be paid into 
the Treasury and to constitute a ‘‘special fund for vocational reha- 
bilitation,’”’ to be used under the direction of the board in connection 
with the appropriations made in the act. 

Ever since its organization the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has been engaged in planning a consummation of the purposes 
of the act so that as rapidly as disabled men are returned to this 
country they may be given the training necessary to refit them for 
their former employments or to qualify them for the work they may 
choose to do if their disabilities preclude them from reentering their 
prewar occupations. In 14 cities' throughout the country offices 
have been opened to receive the applications of disabled soldiers and 
sailors for free education under governmental supervision. The men 
applying are advised as to their rights under the law, are helped in 
every possible way to choose a suitable vocation, and as soon as they 
are ready to go to work will be assisted to employment through an 
agreement with the United States Employment Service, to be noted 
hereafter. There is no compulsion by the Government; a disabled 
man may or may not take advantage of the courses of vocational 
training Offered. If disability does not prevent a soldier or sailor 
from returning to employment without training and he elects to 
follow a course of vocational training provided by the Federal board, 
the course will be furnished free of cost to him and compensation 
provided by the War Risk Insurance Act will be paid to him, but no 
allowance will be paid to his family. If, on the other hand, his dis- 
ability does prevent him from returning to employment without 
traming and he elects to follow a course of vocational training pro- 
vided by the Federal board, the course will be furnished free of cost 
and he will also be paid, as long- as the training lasts, a monthly 
compensation equal to the sum to which he is entitled under the 
War-Risk Insurance Act, or a sum equal to the pay of his last month 
of service, whichever is the greater; but in no case will a single man, 
or a man living apart from his dependents, receive less than $65 per 
month, exclusive of the sum paid dependents, and a man living with 


' These cities are Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington. 
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his dependents receive less than $75 per month, inclusive of the sy) 
paid to dependents. 

In addition to the above the families or dependents of a disa})|, 
man will receive from the Government during his period of training 
a monthly allotment and allowance payment in the same amouwi! 
as that paid prior to this discharge from the Army or Navy. Up 
completion of his course of training the disabled man will conti: 
to receive the compensation prescribed by the War-Risk Insurai 
Act so long as his disability continues. It is believed that by taki: 
advantage of the opportunities thus offered practically every soli 
and sailor will be able to get rid of the handicap caused by his 
ability or acquire new powers to replace any that may have been |. 

As suggested, the Federal board has planned to assist to emp!o 
ment rehabilitated and reeducated men, and to this end an acer 
ment has been entered into between the board and the United Sta‘ 
Employment Service by which the more than 850 branch employment 
offices throughout the country will be called upon to list all oppor 
tunities available and to assist in every way in bringing the return. 
soldier and the job together. This agreement provides the follow: 


1. That the United States Employment Service instructs its officers throughout 
the country to extend the courtesies of its local offices to the placement officers 
of the Federal board in assisting them in securing information that will be helpiul 
in the placement of disabled soldiers and sailors. This arrangement is in order t! 
information coming into possession of the United States Employment Service con- 
cerning suitable employment for rehabilitated men may be readily accessible to | 
district placement officer; and also that the loca] office of the United States Emplo 
ment Service may be kept informed concerning the employment of men under the 
care of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

2. The United States Employment Service offices will maintain a list of op; 
tunities opened to handicapped men of which these officers learn in the discharge 
of their regular duties. The Federal board is making special surveys and inv 
gations of this question. 

3. The district placement officer of the Federal board will arrange to visit each of 
the United States employment offices in his district, either personally or by deput: 
in order to obtain a free and full exchange of information concerning local employ- 
ment conditions and opportunities. 


STATEMENT BY THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The following statement by the Iederal Board for Vocational {du- 
cation gives a comprehensive idea of how it is operating and what its 
plans, when fully consummated, wil! accomplish for the benefit o! 
disabled soldiers and sailors." 

In dealing with the disabled man the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


expects to treat him throughout as a civilian needing advice and assistance; to appro 
his choice of occupation, unless, after careful investigation, sound opinion shows !' 





1 From Vocatiorial Summary, for October, 1918, published by the Federal Board for Vocational! Fd 
tion, 601 E Street, Washington, D. U. 
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to be in the end not advisable; to train him to meet the needs of the occupation he 
has elected; to urge him to make the most of his opportunity to overcome his handicap 
by taking thorough going instructions; to help him to secure desirable permanent 
employment; and to keep in close touch with him after he goes to work. 

As soon as the Army authorities have decided that any disabled man is to be dis- 
charged from the hospital and returned to civilian life, it becomes the duty of the 
Federal board, through its vocational advisers in hospitals to deal with the problem 
of training him and of placing him in civilian employment. This task involves five 
possible steps: 

(a) Election by the disabled man of a course of training. 

(b) Preliminary training to fit him for a definite occupation or pursuit. 

(c) A probationary period of employment in that occupation or pursuit. 

(d) Placement in suitable employment in the occupation or pursuit. 

(e) Follow-up work to safeguard his interests. 

Representatives of the Federal board will confer with each disabled man before his 
discharge from the hospital. If he is able to resume his former occupation success- 
fully or to follow some new occupation without special training the Federal board 
will assist him, if he so desires, to secure employment therein. 

Should he elect, even under these circumstances, to take additional training for 
his occupation before he enters upon employment, the law provides that he may do 
so at the expense of the Government, under conditions determined by the Federal 
board. If, however, he is unable to pursue his old occupation or to enter success- 
fully upon a new occupation, he may be trained by the Federal board for any voca- 
tion or pursuit that he desires to follow and in which, in the opinion of the board, 
he is likely to become proficient. 

In advising as to future employment, representatives of the board will equip them- 
selves with information concerning the requirements and opportunities of the various 
occupations. Much of this information will be furnished to the men in printed form. 
The representatives will also be informed concerning the kinds of occupations from 
which certain types of handicap are shut out. 

Every effort will be made to assist the disabled man toward that occupation in 
which he is most interested and for which, because of his aptitude and experience 
on the one hand and his handicap on the other, he is best suited. In order to utilize 
previous knowledge and skill the disabled man will be advised—other things being 
equal—to elect training, should he need it, for the industry, business, or pursuit in 
which he was engaged before the war or for one akin to it. 

As a general policy a handicapped man will not be directed toward an overcrowded 
or a Waning occupation in which present or future competition might make permanent 
employment uncertain. In order, however, to realize fully upon the man’s interest 
and ability, he will be given the widest possible range of choice among those desirable 
occupations in which he can, with his special handicap, successfully engage. In 
this connection, the board will seek advice from those experts in the hospitals who 
have effected the man’s physical rehabilitation. 

The disabled man, with the approval of the board, may elect to be trained in agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, transportation, or the professions. The length and 
character of the course of instruction will depend upon the requirements of the voca- 
tion, the ability and interest of the man, and his previous training and experience. 

Aiter the vocational adviser has assisted the handicapped man to choose a suitable 
occupation, his case, with full information, will be referred to the office of the district 
wherein the man has received physical rehabilitation. Every case will there be con- 
sidered individually on its merits by a local board made up of two representatives 
of the district office, one of whom will be a physician; and two representatives chosen 
from the locality, one of whom will be an employer and one a representative of labor. 
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If necessary the man himself, accompanied by the vocational adviser, may ap) 
before the local board. 

After physical rehabilitation the discharged soldier or sailor becomes a civilia: 
be trained and placed in civilian employment by the Federal board. As a lea: 
and student it is proper that he be supported by the Government; therefore, the s» 
allotment and family allowance for his dependents will be paid as were received 
them while he was in the military service. Asa student, moreover, he will hay; 
same freedom as any other civilian attending school or college. He will be ‘‘on 
own,’’ meeting such expenses as are not covered by the board from the compe: 


tion provided in the vocational rehabilitation act and sent monthly or semimonth)|y 


direct to him. 

Through the district vocational office, where a medical officer will be statior 
the health of the disabled man will be cared for while in training by the board. A; 
he secures permanent employment he, as a beneficiary under the war-risk insura; 
act, will be cared for by the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, should there be any r 
rence of disabilities due to military service. 

As a student supported by the Government while taking instruction, the disa| 
man will be expected to pursue the work in a satisfactory way and to obey reasona 


rules and regulations. Continued failure to do so will result in dismissal. Wher 


it is found advisable to shift the student from one course of training or from one : 
or school to another, this, with his consent, will be done. 

The disabled man will be given his preliminary training in a variety of ways. 
far as possible existing facilities will be utilized. While the plant, equipment, a: 
staff of existing schools and colleges will, in many instances, be used, there will ha 
to be in many cases special arrangements to meet the needs of the disabled ma 


Manufacturing establishments, offices, and farms will be employed to give prelimina: 


training, especially for those occupations not yet regarded as being within the sch 


or college field. In every case, however, the Federal board will require the cour: 
of instruction to be adapted to the interests and needs of the disabled man, to |e 


definitely planned for him as a learner, and to be arranged or approved, as well as 
be inspected and supervised, by its agents. 
The length of this course of preliminary training will vary greatly according to | 


ability, ambition, and handicaps of the man and the requirements of the work its«!i 


or to the skill-and knowledge required for present and future success. 


In assisting the disabled man to secure desirable employment the Federal boar! 


as authorized and directed by the vocational rehabilitation act, will utilize as fa: 
may be practicable the facilities of the Department of Labor. Where the man | 
been given preliminary training outside the plant, office, or farm on which he is 


be employed, this probationary period will begin when he is transferred, as a beginner 


into the occupation or pursuit. Where the preliminary training has been given wit! 
the plant, office, or farm, the period of probation will start at the point, in the « 
of each individual, where he becomes capable of entering upon the occupation 
pursuit as a worker. 


As a probationer he will be perfecting himself in processes, adjusting himsel! | 


the demands of commercial production, and gradually fitting himself to become 
permanent employee at the prevailing wage, either in the place where he is serv! 
his probationary period or elsewhere. During this period, the Federal board \ 
regard him as in training and subject to its inspection and supervision; but any wa 
he may receive as a probationer will be over and above the amount paid to him 
the Government while he is in training. 

This will begin at the point when, in the opinion of the board, the probation 


has adjusted himself to the requirements of the occupation or pursuit as a workma)) 
The shifting from probationary to permanent employment may be made in eith«r 
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the same or another establishment, and the disabled man will have the same freedom 
of choice and action as any other workman ‘‘on his own.’’ Support by the Govern- 
ment of the man as a student will cease at the close of the probationary period. 

As a beneficiary under the War-Risk Insurance Act, however, he will be entitled to 
the compensation allotted under that act. In most cases this will be less than the 
support received from the Federal board under the provisions of the vocational 
rehabilitation act. 

The aim of the board will always be to direct the disabled man forward and to pro- 
vide him with training for an occupation in which he can become as proficient as the 
normal man; yet it must not be overlooked that some of the disabled men will not 
become fully competent to earn the prevailing wages. Therefore, where a disabled 
man is unable, because of his handicap, to earn the full prevailing wage for his occu- 
pation, an adjustment in accordance with the rules and regulations of the shop is to 
be made. Where working agreements are in effect between employers and employees, 
the regulations thereof shall govern the pgocedure in adjusting such partial wages. 
here there are no such facilities, the adjustment is to be made by conference between 
the man, his employer, and a representative of the Federal board. It should be 
fully understood that the disabled man himself, as a free contracting agent, may in 
every case accept or reject any terms or scale proposed. 

The disabled man should, however, receive equal pay for equal work, and under 
no circumstances will a wage for a disabled man be approved by the Federal board 
where it appears that decreases have been made because he is receiving a compensa- 
tion for his injury from the Government. 

As the official friend and adviser to the disabled man, the board will keep in touch 
with him, through its representatives, for such period after he enters employment 
as may be necessary to complete, in each individual case, his reestablishment as a 
civilian worker. The board wili protect him against injustice or exploitation by the 
adjustment of difficulties and, if need be, by aiding him through further training or 
assistance to secure other and more desirable employment in the same or another 
occupation, 





EMPLOYMENT OF CRIPPLES IN A LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANT.! 


The problem of providing employment for the returned soldier 
partially incapacitated by wounds or disease has aroused a general 
interest, hitherto unknown, in the economic condition of cripples. 

In addition to the provision being made by Federal and State 
authorities to meet this situation, individual employers are making 
plans on varying scales, according to the size of their plants, to 
secure efficiency by the wise adjustment of disabled men to their 
jobs. 

The results of rehabilitation work at the Ford Motor Co.’s plant, 
Detroit, Mich., are suggestive of plans which might be practical in 
manufacturing enterprises differing from this one in the nature of 
their output. Since, according to the chief surgeon, Dr. J. E. Mead, 
no one applying for work is rejected on account of his physical con- 
dition unless he is suffering from a contagious disease which would 
endanger the health of fellow employees, about 18 per cent of the 





‘Iron Age, Sept. 25, 1918, vol. 102, pp. 739-742, 
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men in the Ford plant are physically below standard. On Novem! 
1, 1917, 6,095 of the men employed in that factory were either ¢: 
pled or diseased. In the majority of cases normal efficiency | 
been secured by exercising care in the assignment of work to th. 
men. It is noted that the work is not of a charitable nature, bu 
a necessary part of the ordinary course of manufacture. 

At the request of the Surgeon General of the United States Am 
a careful canvass was recently made to ascertain the actual num! 
of cripples employed at present and also the approximate num! 
of jobs which could be done by such men. The results of the ¢: 
vass show that— 


There were at work in the plant 3 men without le:s, 54 with one leg or foot : 
ing, 22 with but one hand or arm, and 2 totally blind. Of these all were hired 
their present deformities, excepting 2 one-armed men and 1 man with but one | 
These 3 were injured during their present employment. 

The number of jobs that could be efficiently done by legless men was given »s 
670; by one-legged men, 2,637; by armless men, none; by one-armed men, 715: 
totally blind men, 10; making a total of 4,032. Special attachments or changes in 
the machines would be necessary in few instances. 

The time required for a new hand to become proficient in doing these various 0) 
ations was estimated as shown in the following table. The last mentioned the: 
are skilled trades, such as tool making and diesinking. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR NEW HAND TO BECOME PROFICIENT IN SPECIFIED NUMB 
OF JOBS. 


poe) 





arcen ts | me , : 
| Percentage of | rime required to acquire dexter't 








| total jobs. 
ee ee cites 
a Ge ae ee ee Sey ALTOS PON Ee | 43 | 1 day or less. 
BM. « tse ccdataabhbalehds dhvedhathedar ees oes 36 | 1 day to 1 week. 
tndct (6 ctbnbeadedensannendsieoraacadbahhnadade 6 | 1 to 2 weeks. 
ED RP ae APA ae Ns Sp eee ee ees oe pee | 14 | 1 month tol year. 
Wee: sake buabatiiecnenasecusecapusbecces< 1 | 1 to6 years. 





Of the total number of cripples and other men physically under par working h: 
85 per cent are classed by their foremen as fully efficient, and 15 per cent were 
to be unable to keep up with their able-bodied fellow workmen in the matter of } 
ducticn. In this latter class, however, the deficiency in almost all cases was | 
slight. 


Of the difficult problem presented in getting the man and the sui 
able job together, Dr. Mead states: 


The most equitable and probably the most efficient method by which the ha: 

capped men would have a chance with their more fortunate fellows would be ‘ 
‘elimination of discrimination in hiring men. Any disadvantage in this practice, 
least to the large employer, would be almost wholly overcome by proper adjustm: 
after hiring. It might then be necessary in some cases to change older employees (0 
different work in order to properly place some cripple newly hired, but this p: 
cedure would work a great deal less hardship on all concerned than to refuse a cripp!e 
work or discharge someone already working to make room for another. 


. 
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RETRAINING OF CRIPPLED SOLDIERS IN QUEEN MARY’S WORKSHOPS, 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


An interesting account by Mr. A. C. Baker, superintendent of 
Queen Mary’s Workshops, of his experience in ‘‘retraining crippled 
ex-service men” has been received by this bureau. Queen Mary’s 
Workshops are operated in connection with the Pavilion Military 
Hospital at Brighton, England.t The patients at the Pavilion 
Military Hospital are soldiers who have undergone amputation of one 
or more limbs. They come to this hospital as soon as they are able 
to leave the base hospital but while they are still in need of medical 
treatment. By the joint operation of- workshops and hospital the 
men receive the curative effects of industrial work at the same time 
they are being given medical treatment. 

The superintendent describes his methods of procedure with new 

° : 1. ‘“ 
patients, as foliows: , 

As soon as the man arrives, I endeavor to visit him and get to know his position and 
what he hopes to do. If he has no need of training, because he can follow his former 
occupation, I do not take any further action in his case. In other cases I find advice 
very welcome, and usually, so soon as the doctors have decided upon his medical 
requirements, he pays me a visit and we go into details. 

A knowledge of character reading is very helpful at this stage. 

He then joins the class we have mutually agreed upon, and is expected to make a 
weekly attendance of 18 hours out of a possible 22. 

The first few days are the most trying to him, and if he gets through these we usually 
succeed in keeping him for the whole time he is in the hospital. <A certain amount of 
elasticity must be allowed for the many calls made upon his time, by the doctors, 
nurses, ete., but, then, that is what he is primarily here for; yet, one has been very 
much encouraged by the average daily attendance, which has at all times been very 
good indeed, especially as it is entirely voluntary here. 

It is impossible to follow a set syllabus at this stage of the scheme, as, owing to most 
of his medical requirements having to be attended to between the same hours as those 
the classes are open, he can not insure being present at a given time. 

Besides, this period of the training must be regarded as a trial stage, saving much 
valuable time after the fitting of the limb, for continuing in the trade he has decided 
upon. 

The workshops classes afford instruction in such trade subjects as 
motor mechanics, metal fitting and turning, electrical engineering, 
commercial subjects, motion-picture machine operating, cabinet 
making, turnery and joinery, boot and shoe making and repairing, 
tailoring, mechanical drafting, carving and letter cutting, stained- 
ylace warle os : , . 
giass work, and designing. Mr. Baker states: 

A very large proportion of the men I have dealt with have chosen the commercial 
training section, and I always encourage it when there is an obvious disadvantage to 
their taking up a technical trade. 


— - —~—— 





‘A description of this and other British military hospitals is given in an account of the second allied 
conference on the aftercare of disabled men, which appeared in the August, 1918, MonTHLy Labor Review 
(pp. 31-43). 
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It must not be thought that in this section we seek to create cheap clerks. 0; 
contrary, any man, whatever form of occupation he finally decides upon, will } 
better for such knowledge as can be gained here. 

The method we follow is to give them a higher form of education than they prey 
had—often through lack of opportunity. 

The course embraces bookkeeping, accountancy, speech culture, and gen 
endeavoring to impart a knowledge of details of things that matter in business | 

Much success has been attained in the case of men formerly employed as groc 
ironmongers’ assistants serving behind the counter. Having gained a pre 
knowledge of these trades, he has been trained—even if he has lost an arm 
creditably the post as a traveler or secretary in these same trades, thus combini: 
former knowledge with that he has gained by being trained in this section. 

Even a less educated man who aspires to nothing higher than the proprietors} 
a small newspaper agency, and who can not follow a more strenuous occupation 
be all the better for a six months’ course in commercial training. 

Undeveloped talent is frequently coming to light, and in some cases a short . 
brings out this latent quality to a remarkable degree. 


The superintendent is of the opinion that instructors in this retrain- 
ing must be specially fitted for their duties, since he does 
think that the usual methods of vocational instruction are satis- 
factory. 

The soldier patient, on leaving the Pavilion Military Hospital, ¢ 
to Roehampton, in the suburbs of London, where he is fitted with 
artificial limb. When he is discharged from Roehampton, arrane- 
ments are made for him with his local war pensions committee | 
his return to civil life and for the continuance of his training. Mr. 
Baker says that it is just at the time of the man’s return to civil | 
that special effort should be made to keep up the man’s interest in 
his industrial training. ‘‘This is the psychological moment, and i! 
of the utmost-importance that facilities should be afforded for | 
student to take up his next course under very favorable conditio 
Once he is allowed to drift at this point it is so easy for him to full 
back into idle habits and all the former part of the training is lost. 

Mr. Baker makes the following observations, as the result of | 
two years’ work among crippled men: 


What the men require themselves is not always what others wish for them. 
training for those who can not follow their old occupation is not compulsory, and | 
convinced that if men are to accept retraining voluntarily their own point of \i 
must have the first claim to consideration. 

At one time I did not favor compulsory training for our men, but I have now fo. 
the opinion that once a man has undertaken training, and after a period of prac’ 
test he should sign a contract to complete his course, provided his physical condit 
permitted of it. 

Many people assert that the men are unwilling to undertake training. So ia: 
my experience goes I have found no disinclination to do this. I admit they 
require a great deal of encouragement and persuasion, but it must be remember: 


that the uprooting they have been subjected to is sufficient excuse for this temporary 


indecision. 
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If advice is given kindly and firmly and there is no glossing over what awaits them 
in the future, they will undertake training and continue it gladly. But it must be 
worth while, in no hole and corner make-believe fashion, and definite prospects put 
before them, and no time should transpire between their beginning training and con- 
tinuing it to its next stage. 

Hospitals such as this afford many forms of pleasure and so much is done for them, 
the result is that men postpone serious thought of the future until they are discharged. 

My experience is that army life has made many of them very idle and they require 
a considerable amount of rousing out of themselves, especially if they have spent a 
long time in hospital since being wounded and so become what has been called 
‘‘hospitalized.”’ 

Card playing is the most formidable hindrance to the successful pursuance of train- 
ing after a man has started here; o ce he has got into a group of gamblers, it is a very 
hard proposition to get him out of it. . 

Another hindrance is the fact that well-paid employment can be almost certainly 
found now, and one needs to be a pretty good advocate to make them realize it is 
only temporary, especially when they hear from former hospital mates of the amounts 
they are being paid. 

I strongly approve of the establishment of national workshops run entirely on a 
commercial basis, as I am certain scores of these men will not be able to follow a trade 
in competition with men who are not handicapped. They are easily made to feel 
their disability, more especially those with double, or high amputations, and they 
readily get discouraged. 

Provision should also be made for the comfortable housing of the men. I am con- 
fident they will not accept any kind of institutional treatment in their nonworking 
hours. 

There has always been a great demand for such training as would enable them to 
live outdoor lives. This I have not usually been able to satisfy, as we have only 
provision for teaching technical trades usually followed within walls. 

| fear they will not take to the suggested idea of small holdings, except perhaps the 
less educated in other things. Small holdings mean very hard work early and late. 
Good sized gardens to their houses will give these men quite as much to do as they will 
feel disposed to undertake. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 









RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Retail prices of food as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for October, 1918, show, for all articles combined, an increase of 2 
per cent as compared with September, 1918, and an increase of 16 per 
cent as compared with October, 1917. 








AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCT. 15, | 
COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 1917, AND SEPT. 15, 1918. 

























































































Per cent of incre 
Average price. SS ‘ Age 
Article. Unit. eee with 
Oct. 15, Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1917. 1918. 1918. 1917. 1918 
Re SUE. 6 2h Svcs adidas dbcessc datas Pound....{ $0. 330 $0. 417 $0. 410 +24 
IIE s., < 3's wdlinn}aneuabsninetes ienndda . 309 . 398 . 390 +26 
IN 6 ts ine ntwnasssddbtaduarenhes a PR . 257 . 327 . 323 +26 
SR Oe ee er Pere eee 2 .218 . 284 . 279 +28 ~ 
ted ds citi nd haba wits bed a naib . 165 . 219 .215 +30 
PPO cpt ddvadddvcsvetddver sn déde< ja. Jocks 388 | . 61 . 454 +17 
he SAE LE, Pa REIS TE a ..do. 422 | . 562 . 579 +20 
AES i ell Sh RIE IETS ee. 496; 519 "520 $22 
0) 2S ae ee ee i a o cee .312 . 336 . 342 +10 + 9 
rele ee ey cee edad inn nals se <<5-of cgel . 316 . 369 . d52 +11 _ 
A Mi. <ceteaidatdsoaemeedieas nalts Raa @ aay .312 . 394 . 390 +25 - 
ERE SS SES IL <nts«.4 28 . 283 . 805 . 309 +9 } 
Dt 6c dakespecpwaesdwwwesbsdenteeetes Dozen..... . 551 . 586 . 641 +16 
I het 6 ing Se ad aadiaoundeiiamatede tae Pound.... . 508 . 592 . 651 +28 
EE ES Se SE ey Se eee Ce —; eee: . 348 . 360 . 385 +11 
ee ce nash inh onakevecedes és Quart..... .127 . 143 . 148 +17 
Bread....... peuidinanthiepnesiie«seateies | Pound 2... . 099 . 099 . 098 —1 
Bas cchenane Ae RO 2 otal ale ae ie Se Pound.... . 070 . 068 . 067 = 4 
NE cect itedae medemeninen oduce ee Sr . 070 . 069 . 068 — 3 
i aMeagashaeieboanbenshbosbanrs beets te” Re 11! . 137 . 140 +26 | 
SER eS a a a ees Pe , ae . 031 | . 039 . 085 +13 | 
ET i. tks. daneivne herbs so ehienyen Te Seen . 049 .. 050 . 045 — 8| 
I NTE cncdannseensncagecvesepatée sca Giincéxs - 189 | . 169 . 167 —12} 
ETS 5s ivcanaeeedueekesssaaeaiires pa Se . 165 | 174 . 183 +11 
Raisins, SO ES ee pape ee ee |---dO....... 015 | 55 





















1 Increase oi less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. * Baked weight. *No change in p 








The five cuts of fresh beef, which, in the year from October, 191/ 
to October, 1918, show price increases ranging from 24 to 30 per ce: 
each, during the month from September 15 to October 15 declined | 
price 2 per cent each, with the exception of rib roast which declined 
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only 1 per cent. Hens also show a decline of 1 per cent in October, 
yet since last October they have increased 25 per cent. Fifteen of 
the 28 articles for which monthly prices are secured were cheaper in 
October than in September. Flour was 2 per cent cheaper than it was 
in September, and 4 per cent cheaper than it was a year ago. The 
oreatest advances in the month are shown in dairy products and sugar. 
Eggs increased 9 per cent; butter, 10 per cent; and cheese, 7 per cent. 
sugar increased 10 per cent. The ereatest decreases were in potatoes 
and onions. 

A comparison of prices for the 5-year period shows that food as a 
whole was 75 per cent higher in October, 1918, than in the same 
month of 1913. Every article increased 54 per cent or over. Five 
articles increased over 100 per cent, as follows: Corn meal, 119 per 
cent; lard, 115 per cent; bacon, 108 per cent; flour, 103 per cent; 
and pork chops, 102 per cent. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCT. 15 OF 
EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 1913. 





Per cent of increase (+) or 

decre Lise —) ct 15 oO} each 
specitied vear compared with 
Article. Oct. 15, 1913. 


Average price Oct. 15— 


——. $$ $$ — a 


a i ! | | } | ; | 
1913 1914 | 1915 1916 1918 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 |} 1918 





| ; 
| Pound . ./$0. 257 ($0. 262 ($0. 259 $0.276 ,$0.330 $0. 41 4 t t + | + 60 
soBu seed] 05RD | cade | ee , od oe - + 6 |+ 3 + 67 
Pssst 100} . 206 | 
| .174 | 
on Ce oaelecceoet -iit 
et a oo 
Y Te ee le 
Goel cate seer 
eh, é é . 276 282 | 
Gs so .159 | .156 
Geis « . 193 | 
ee 
= Ne 
Dozen... 
Pound... 





Pound?. 
Pound. . 





. 079 | 
. 134} 
. 125 | 


. 061 | 





u articles com- | 
eee ae oe 











‘No change in price. 2 Baked weight, 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON SEPT. 15 AND OCT. 15, 1918, AND ON ocT 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the ay: 
price for the year 1913.) 









































1918 Oct. 15, 
Article. Unit. 

Sept. | Oct. | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 
ee SRE, ee ee Pound.... 164 161 101 103 103 108 
CL. <.¢.ctnGbecbetnadineadamennamae Boe "ae 178 175 104 107 104 111 | 
BO Sr ee ee ee ae —— on 165 163 101 104 102 108 
Ps ce debesi Se Se cctdsccust ay) RAS 220 216} 107; 110} 110] 118 
|, EE IGE ELST ee Se NN EOE eS 208 214 103 106 101 110 
APT ie SR a ey ee ee Se ae f Bo 193 193 102 105 99 123 
SR ee ee et ae ee ma. eS 213 216 101 98 91 147 
REE Oe re ae ey 8 eS ie ee ee opi Menno dite 185 183 100 100 97 114 
Ds < duckadicubdesdchwidvnntebbinschecoiae Dozen..... 170 186 121 113 117 132 
SE « Le debe cnkinkth ba deellebebenesese uke Pound.... 155 170 | 100 98 92} 109 
ME cath libakh wedankbeaodievemiesaacecucbe’ Quart..... 161 166 | 101 101 100 105 | 
ER age SS ee a eS eee eo Pound!... 174 172 100 114 124 144 
RR RAR oo POR 2 PE oe Bs asp ts Pound.... 206 203 99 lll 113 155 
DL. 5. nctabektintabiduchsaemiteunaes sedis ss 230 227 1031 109 108 117 
RPE ER EF POLE SELLE, SS sopet 229 206} 106] 89] 94] 165 
SITE a 5s guy cada tindine hacen ones beak dma St 175 193 101 132 lll 149 
All articies combined. s.. ccsccccsccesccscce pee 178 181 104 105 103 121 








‘ Baked weight. 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SELEC! 
CITIES FOR OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1918. 


{The prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. As 
dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month. | 


















































aaa -- SS — 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15— : Oct, 15— 4 
Sept. | Oct. Sept. | O 
15, 15, 15, | 1 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1928 | 1918. | yoa3 | iota | 1gi7 | 5 | 19 
| 
Sirloin steak........ Pound . .|$0. 242 {$0. 263 |$0.311 |$0. 406 Iso. 400 |30.235 |$0. 218 tg, 326 so. 461 | $0.4 : 
Round steak. ......|...do....} .213 | .229| .278| .371 | .37: 220] .212/] .315 | .456 | 
Oo ee — eee . 185 . 241 .314 .315 173 . 184 . 259 . 364 | a 
Chuck roast. ....... wee st Bhaxer? 164} .212] .273| 267 |....... "156 | 1220| [312 | i 
|. —— ee eee . 103 . 157 . 212 + Fwore . 136 . 169 . 242 | 
Pork chops oy oe®. <2 t+ . 245 . 399 . 456 . 463 . 196 . 190 one . 504 , 
Bacon, sliced. ...... .--0....] .322| .313 | .490] .589] .603 | .225] .255 | .457] .559 | d 
Ham, sliced. .......|...do....] .308 . 300 . 439 . 625 . 549 . 285 .310 477 572 - 
ST ee — oo . 153 .319 347 .351 . 148 .148 . 326 ~3a7 | ; 
EE SS ee — ee . 203 .3156 . 389 400 .180 . 185 . 333 409 | 4 
SB het anc ota cee tO. 2.41.28 . 212 337 377 . 383 . 208 215 .321 . 427 
Salmon, canned. ...|...do....]......-]...--.- 246 | .247 » § Ve ean waae: 4G .275 : 
RE SIE On Doz...-| .341 . 329 . 482 . 538 . 585 . 363 . 345 519 .57 3 
PR cxuiccodbeuned Pound. 390 388 . 551 . 605 645 . 388 385 538 617 $ 
Cheese....,.. bdesesd Oar “wean Sos Beeee 355} .361| .400].......]....... 360 | 369 EF 
Milk ccteccecdses Med 105 106} .159 | .200 200 O87 087 117 160 | 
| ee e----} Pound!. 05° 060 . 102 .100 100 055 057 092 097 
eee Pound. . 035 037 .072 .070 068 032 037 070 071 
Corn meal........-- Meevis< 027 028 | .059 | .057 057 026 025 064 065 | 
Ds gabticcuriverss — eS eee Teer . 108 142 gg, ED eee 112 135 | 
i. era er we 023 018 . 0388 . 050 047 018 017 030 043 | 
SE nnceedensee St RR POR EraE Bier Wa . 059 . 063 gf ee Pa ae 055 060 
Beans, navy....... ik tet ST Se, Oy ex + Jape gob 9 OP Aes 187 177 | 
ae a aT ee! ee . ee Fee fe Ae 165 | .178 | 
Raisins, seeded...... od ingebcosyncuhss<asee ce [ee yee oe 146 | .155 | 
eee — ee 058 076 . 104 . 094 105 049 067 092 091 - 
Coffee......-+--.-+-- 22 cO.ccselececcce|seeeees -204) .311]} .308 |.......]....... 277 |. 285 : 
Welbicvedasddecccund oe libenas eeeeeeele reer ee . 796 . 897 . 892 eee eeeleeeeeee . 634 . 702 5 
: 
- 
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AGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SELECTED 










































































CITIES FOR OCT, 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 
— —-- — ——_ ——— 
Birmingham Ala. | Boston, Mass 
vi Oct. 15 | | oct. as | 
Article. Unit. et. lo— Sept. | Oct. | : og | Sept. | Oct. 
* am 15, 15, | | 15, 15, 
| 1918. | 1918 1918. | 1918. 
1913 | 9 914 7 | _ | . | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | = 
re a ee Seeaen - 
—_—_—— | L j 
95 355 w; > " 244 ( é iS 
Sirloin steak...--+« .| Pound. ./$0. 285 ‘$0. 4 i$0. ; — $0. «20 $0. 378 | 1$0 35 0 | $0. 350 — i$0 me aa 
Round steak--eere-]---40+----1 “295 | “213 | 1266] ‘aan | 1390 | .256| 252 | “3i5| ‘403 | “300 
{ib roast... coool ee eUOcceee . geo ee . > | . : | on oa : 
Chu . roast.....- +--|---do ae Sar te . | = - 293 ike ina . 182 269 | .349 . 325 
ta haee .... cceeee cs dotinccecte eeeees ¢. é o BE -_ ’ o bbb lecccecs boccccccleecsccclocccccoleccocce 
Snr oi 2 ep iM 246 | .246| .389 437 | .455 244 | . 253 409 | .493 497 
annoy * nse |. .do 350} .350| .509| .601 |l* .609| .254] .268|- .458| .515 534 
Bee apy eee 390 | _325| .450| 510} .520| .313| .330] .456| .536| .567 
Ham, sliced.....-++2}--QOre+e- "3521 “1511 1308! 1396] 3471 157 | 154 | (309| 13421 ‘344 
Poe ER RS Ae 219| 1925) .433| 398] 1385] .205| 1215] 1345] [305] ‘374 
PSE ES SS SS MRE 200} .194 | .286 | 342 381 256 | . 255 344 437 439 
almon, canne SY “ties SIRE ae , if gt; een eee ; a A 
Ke _— 4 tena 350 | .350| .494] .530] .567] .533 | 467 660 . 743 . 838 
But ec oiaes saddtwel Pound 400 .400 | .560 | = .667 | .380 369 524 —: = 
heese seedeen Se ee a ere i SE) GE cces deconwna R21 .3¢° k 
Sagan 2 be Quart 100 104} .152| .190 200} .089 OR9 130 | | 150 . 158 
ead II] Poundi:) 1054] 3055 | 1106} :111] :111 | :060 | :060} -091| -092] -o08 
a ES Pound. .} 036 | 037 O72 . 070 |} U69 036 -O41 | .075 | .069 - 068 
a & nals | * a \aiet: 024 | .026 054 056} .055 035 | .0388| .075| .075 .074 
pyrite VS Re at Cees amet | 1122] .142] .144 “* ..| .115| .134] .194 
— TRO Fi Pc esie 022 | .020|; .037| .047| .043 i7| .013; .034 |) .038] .037 
yt ee j } . | 55 | 049 ae } 056 051 046 
OnionS....c.-cccsees!-e- do ee ere Pore 0. s Or e Dw iseceveuleoesses | 0 
Beans, Navy. ---e--.|--- = aes Soo re | a4 ‘= - 180 sere eee eee | a a oo 
(hi... —TrrTrTT Tre Qecccciccecceslecceces ° ¥ 102 | - 102 a) 4 é 
Sa ioe, tanta podeoleia ee Séeseee i; .160 . 158 - 156 evevece --- ~150 | 154 154 
RES TE BH do....-| 057 | 076 | 102 | -095 | -105 | .054 072 098 | 100 -107 
Cofle@...ccccccccesesiecs 60) ee ees ee e029 | + OL | OSS fo ewe eel eeeeeee -o “* . 
‘ c | 74 7 46 . 65% e 
Tea occeee erereeeeee ames Se whew se | ~ 440 | . 810 . 94 pr cee eueesoneee o4¢ 653 661 
‘ , r r | ) 2 ] 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
| | a | en a ——— 
Sirloin steak. ......-).. .do. |p 23 |$0. 234 |$0. 315 $0. 406 |$0. 400 | $0. 248 | $0, 268 |$0. 506 $0. 386 | $0. 376 
Round steak........ eT a 193 210 . 293 . 383 37 ) 16 | 238 273 359 - 343 
Rib roast. ...ccseces SS 165 78) 2247 317 | .316 201 | 219 » 247 | 326 .313 
Chush: rent... «o<tsishs.. eer Tr ~~ a 283 |.....-. , 179 . 3 ro .— 
Pinte aedl. .. candidates 0. e pee 28 | .hi2 2ov 4 .130} .165] 2 5 
PorsGhGpS ..cecccechsd< ee ee 218 | .388| .466] 447.210 | 205} «5 58 | .426 . 390 
Bacon, sliced .......!... do. 223 | .230) .461) .523) .528| .327) .327| .475) .577) .593 
Ham, sliced. ......-|...do. 267| 280] 1432] .509 523 | .320| .339| .439) . 517 - 52 
LAGE . «cheeses dea «4 140 | amt 341 a | : 151 “r — — 
Lamb. «sssescpdevecies TaD 153 | .165| .289| .34 319 |. 198 199 4]. . 32% 
Hent...-dehaneniiiibe ii22do.227] 210} 208} 1309] $402] <304] 184] 193 271 | 368] 337 
—_ 75 2s 286 ov ° < . 
omy Canned «|e 71°" 1868' | 1383'| 1551] Leia] 1642 [7233312301 | 2460] 3521 | 550 
ese eccccececase /07en... ° ° dul | ) V2“ ddd « ° $d ae ° 
Butter. ccsthete pécecel SUMME ed is . 308 fal et — 354 | . 340 :- oe = 
Chattt..csiecssdees den. PEPE aT ae 333 | .338 4 ee re 368 37 . 
Milk.....cccececeee.| Quart-..| .080| .080| .130| .140] .155|°2080| 1080] .129] .130] .129 
Bread ..... eccsesecs -Pound'. 056 - 052 100 | 100 | 100 061 | . 062 105 . 102 . 102 
FIOU?..cccscececseses DONG 4 = 035 06 063} .063] .029 . 03 . 066 - 065 - 064 
Cornmeal. ........-.|... do. is & 28} .070| .064| .064 28 028 | .071| .068) .067 
les. intabecteann Ae Saad Sead iewaen 108} .129] .134].......)....-..| . 103) . 133 . 139 
I ene I a O81) .0387) .@l 017; .013 | .028) .032 . 027 
i) RRR RS RT ORE HE 056 | ee: Ser .048 | .042 . 036 
beans, navy 1...do . 182 . 163 > a Seer | .186 | . 166 163 
To mre ter ge ema SRR HST | Ss ee 7 peepee enppeet | .161| .172 182 
Raisins, seeded ..... es. oc linih once ta "ge ) eeedett agen | 1145) .152 154 
WAL ..-iniliows Kadisines oe ep | -054} .072) . 100 | .093] .104| .052| .066| .688 1 
Coffee ...+0e. onondion [eudO...cseceeeeefecseeee! 293] 206] 296 |.......)... 000. | .285) .28 8 
Tea. sevserneseneee| son 0. i + alee cevesee| B34 | 616 | 640 [roses dana. 573 | .598| 607 
| 
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1 Baked weight, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SELECTFrp 
CITIES FOR OCT, 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 
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= 
| Cleveland, Ohio. | Denver, Colo. 
i pemeeees —-* - 
+; Tri | = | ) .._.. | 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15- Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 15 r= 
] 2 3 j 15, i. 
| ° O18 i G18 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918.) 3913 | 1914 | 1917 | 198. 
| | | onal a 
Sirloin steak........ Pound . .'$0. 254 |$0. 254 ($0. 307 |$0. 385 \g0. 366 so. 239 |$0. 236 }$0. 307 |$0. 381 
Round steak........)... GB... 2 | ,229| .226| .288| .361) 341] .214] .22 ~285 | .354 
Rib roast ........... Sneed 187] .196| .232) +295) 281] .178] .179] .232| .293 
Cok PORKB... «occa. GB... cclececces] 44738) 480] th, i, | 161] .207] .262 
Plate heel. ....cccce)c-AO....cJee--ce0} 2123] 158] -209] .199).......] .107] .144] .181 
Pork chops .......+. |. .do bee od 230 | .226) .387} .493| 1493] .208] .221] .402| .440 
Bacon, sliced .......).-. Go.....| .281 | .299; .468] .542/) 1.557] .280] .305| .520| .588 
Ham, sliced ........|...d0.....| .335 | .350| .436] -538| 1553] .317] .325| .463) .540 
ell SIR 5 |...d0.....{ .164| .160| .318| .337] .343] .161] .158| .329] .339 
OS EGE do.....| .187 | .200{ .306] -352| .330} .146] .176] .303) .345 
Hens . . ree ees |.--d0.....| ~209 211] £317 os S81] 194) 206) .284) .354 
Falmon, canned.... “ RP Pee zoas Shion ci 7 — nonmeas : } .294 
SEES... - cee eeesecees ozen 27} wok - 97 2099 | .606] .d7l 35 -003 ; .542 
eer | Pound..| .392 .386 | .530} -612) .651] .390] .346] .495 580 
eS, Ok ok ee ee oe Spe a eS aS .852) .372 
RR Quart...) .080| .080| .120] .140] .140] 1084] .084 116} .1) 
BN . sickness 1455 | Pound!.| .056| .057{ .100} .100} .100] .055| .056) .100) .12 
Flour...........--.-| Pound..| .031 | .036} .O071| -068| .067| .026 | +028} .57); .060 
Corn meal.......... }...do.....| .030| .034} .073] .067) .066/ .026! .@27}] .061 | .069 
SS sedobiaes cwcdeel ons OR. ccegheceeceitit beseee ORE 4242 1 . 246 Loccccealee tind oh i. ...145 
eee en ee ae .019; .014] .032; .O41 | .034]) .014| .012 023; .034 
CN io Fon nhs kee a eee eet. ee - 050 | O46) .038 |....... Lawatichal Gime &. . 04 
Beans, navy......-- eae ae leésccomy c20R} 2B] .147 j.2.020- lecctsne 185; . 16% \ 
MNT hs be nasec dais eo Ge BES ee 8 a, , ee eee 179} .178 
Raisins, seeded ..... ee Se ee ine og ce | ‘o. to §3| ee ae .144] .147 
BT. sic cbac ou bus at ae .055 | .074 -097} .094; .101 | 054 | .068 O89; .104 
NOs «in Claw es donu a RS SN Deda aiel -291} .297| .298/....... rae .300 | .304 
Gs <Aceidibecesainn O° Nab see See sit NE CONE MBE bec ccccalocetec 573} .62] 
i } i | | 
Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. 
| 4 ot ag 
Sirloin steak. ....... .. -Go.. . .'$0.254 |$0. 249 ($0.305 |$0.393 (80.379 |$0. 240 |$0. 237 |$0. 277 |$0.328 
Round steak.......-. - = | .208| .214) .275| .361 | .343| .210] .213 | .247] .315 
a ee a ae | .200} .195} .242] .305] .301] .194] .200] .229{ .294 | 
Chuck roast........ TS CS echinehendbi * 25 @ a Foe | Gee 158 | .186| .240 
Plate beef.......... _ ee eee paae Fa eee 5.588 F i908 J... es 127 | .152{ .197 
Pork chops......... >*"do.....| 216 | .210} .369] .460] 1429) 1254] 269] .372| .445 
Bacon, sliced ....... — . 235 .250 | .457} .545 7) .555; .331 355 | .546 635 
Ham, sliced........ a ee 270; .290| .436] .536} .554] .350] .375] .513 1 .596 
P< + tsbewescocuar oss eces -165 | .160; .314] .335 | .339) .179| .171 | .301 337 
BIS. nth bocce eds * “ane: 164} .175 | .313 | .367| .340| .186] .193} .288 | .333 
cami benes dave -- -40.....| -198 203 | .314 | .404| .372| .262}] .257| .319/ .400 4 
RE ee” eee ees ere coe jer fee See es -268 | .387 ; 
BG ns pbboccsesee Dozen...| .356 | -327 | .532] .582|} .634| .525) .563/ .610 6 ‘ 
BOT... sv cccedtsn Pound 370 | .364 | .502] .588 .640 | .395| .400; .535 | .590 3 
Cheese... ... eS oe ee err lidedacel “ee 306 . 307 erro oer | .339 342 % 
Milk........ ecceess-| Quart...) .090 090 | .120] .148| .150} .100} .100| .120 140 
Bread ...... eoeee---| Pound!.} .056 | .059 |; .095 | .095 | .095{ .0€0| .065 | .092 092 
Fiour........ titel Pound..| .031| .035| .068| .069| .066{} .034| .040| (065 | .071 
Corn meal.......... Sr .028 | .@32; .075] .070| .069| 34 039 | .078 076 
RE PRs Fr SRS) SS ee ; 206) .800} «266 1....... sae tebe 144 138 





Potatoes............ ee Oe .016 | .013 | .029| .037 
SNe.» nds w0.0t ddan ee ee eee, 5 Pe "fe. Se. 2 eee eee | .@33' .04 
Beans, iavy.......- or SRS! PE. eee .194 | .150| .148 65 
Se eS eo SS See ee .170 . 180 EE | .158 178 
Raisins, seeded ..... Re eee. ee a PE Se 8 ees ee ; .952; .141 

SR ER os .054| .073 | .104!| .005| .097] .055} .072) .@84 . 096 
ee ae obdane eee vere tr . 307 201 IEEE Bene Weedtewwsdoe | .318 . 304 

eR ee ...40 eeeee eeweeeeleeeeree .545 . 587 . Ol eececceclocconcs . 590 } . 650 
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1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SELECTED 


CITIES FOR OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 





















































| Milwaukee, Wis. | New Orleans, La. 
| : cE Se eeetel 
_ aie et 1k = | Cut 20 | 
Article. Unit. | Oct. 15 | sept Cet: | t.15 | Sept | on 
2 ; | 15, | 15, j | i, 15, ’ 
; 1 ._ 2 = Q18 1 . 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 er — | 1913 | rote | 1917 | 1918. | 1918. 
“a | o| “4 ' lo : ! 2 | | an 
Sirloin steak...-.-+- Pound .| .|$0. 236 |$0. 240 |$0.293 |$0.373 \$0.361 30.215 |$0.236 $0. 271 |$0.325 | $0.329 
Round steak....---- | eee | .216| .223| .280] .358 |] .345 | .190| .200; .246 | .002 301 
Rib roast....-.-- eS | 1188] .195 | .238 | .208| .286| .184 | .195 . 233 .293 | .296 
Chuck roaSt...-----|--- ae FSS a baie | 1795 217 | .273 | .266 |. oneal .149 183 .226,; .232 
inhe MN; ousdast* 24 “See Soe | 7428! 2160} 1208] .200/.......] .130] .155 | .192] .191 
Pork chopS..------- ify a | 213 . 213 370 428 .402 | .250 | 955 401 | .474] .491 
Racon, sliced .....--|--- Te .286 | .293 472 544 t .560 | 304] .328 .503 | .589! .641 
Ham, sliced ....---- << oe 200 | .208 | .436] .502] .516) .260 | .284] .425| .480] .500 
Fak’. Miter Lacie ° Sp 158 | .163 | .315 335 349 | .149 | .146! .301] .333 344 
Lamb... csccseeecces ‘- ere .195 | 0 216 | 2 | 342 | 0 | 7 | 2314 76 “ 
HeMS...-+---+2-000° ---d0..... } -188] .188] .272 | >| 0} .210] .228| .330] .391 389 
Salmon, canned....]---d0....-|----.-- ee a Sw WP Seco nsdtlionnans | .304]| .328 342 
WegS...0csccccesecse Dozen...| .350 23 482 | .497] .543 | .343 | .326] .469 | .527 593 
Butter....--cccceeee Pound . .} 30 | 353 | 499 | 84] .631] 375 .365 | .519} .568 . 656 
CheeSe...-cecee-ee- S° J 2a G9! 35 AN ES Pelagia | “arq | “955 209 
Milk... .--cccce eeséece Quart...) . 070 - 070 | ~1L0 .120 .120 095 | 098 132 148 157 
Bread..... ee eS Pound!.| .957 062; .100 992 092 050 053 | .O87 | .096] 196 
eee eeeeee-| Pound BO | Ab 069 » | 038 039 | .079 7 73 
Corn meal. ......0--|--- do | .037 | .036 | .078 w9 G7 29 030 072 1 .066 vere) 
AEE oe ee | .414 | 144 14 9 124 123 
Petatom. ...«denaeol-4- aes i Ob O14 | 027 (734 mo 0?1 3 041 045 | 7 
OCntomsS. .<coccesser< RM, dulawe os abioen so a | 047 ) S ee eee 045 O48 | ) 
Beans, navy......-.- oS Sa en Sree | .193 So 2 5 ee Ree | .176 162 163 
PrUtGh; ince> «eee |. ..do | .165] 257 ~\ ee aes eS 
Raisins, seeded .....]..- ie 2. subinae aan | .148 .148 150 1... A comet io hee I 154 
| ee pe, ae ao 055 065 OY) yy 10 51 072 . 099 09 104 
jae ae a i chia tesneb inne éset 63 266 BGP livasnckdieconmnee 269 49 | 274 
 —4Reee eee er ““Raeet rs See | 584 | 623 "ae eee 625 | .625] .641 
| New York, N. Y. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sirloin steak.......- do... ...$0. 261 |$0. 273 |$0.256 ($0. 463 |$0. 438 [$0,312 $0. 313 |$0. 392 |$0. 534 | $0. 501 
Round steak.......- ee 255 | .27 . 560 . 480 .454 | .264 272 | 365 | =. 497 470 
Rid reeth...<cssee ve = 216 | . 22: 208 | .387 |} .372 221 224 291 39S | 71 
Chuck roast.........- SS BS ae . 169 . 236 .oea3 i 190 252 345 23 
. ee | ee a ee .213 - | Ser ia 174 237 | 215 
Pork CHORE... -5s00< et See | .229| .247] .ov9 477 | .467 | .233 231 . 400 510 | 149 
Bacon, sliced. ...... p fa | .257 | .265| .464 48 | .558 275 281] .467 | .568 . 575 
Ham, sliced...... ee .295) .313 | .476| .574] .580) .319 | 320} .479| .572) .579 
BEDG...chatens tank ee ar 163} .158 313 | .dov 341} .156 } 149 328 336 | . 342 
M if eee ey ee Cf Sy | 252] .163 | .284) .333] .305 191 | .¥98] .331] .404] .365 
4 ne IPRS PP do.....| .218| .221| .323| .413| .410| .231] .238| .344) 443) . 28 
Salmon, canned....|... do.... Se ae | .334 Oe OO Ss ae | .260] .283 202 
: EQES...cccccccccecce Dozen...| .479| .429| .627| .657 .692 | .425 3999 | . 548 603 663 
Butter......cc-s0<0- | Pound..| .375| .381| .515| .599] .656 | .431] .421 562 | . 637 705 
Ce ee 1...do. me ee oS ee ee eer oe . 361 . 370 . 380 
Milk....... ecceecees | Quart...) .090) .090] 138) .140) .155) .0N) 080} .110) .139 . 140 
ORG. .nddseteou 600 | Pound!.| .060; .062 . 099 . 093 . 100 . 045 . 048 | . O89 O95 Oe) 
PEROT PLE | Pound..| .082| .087; .078| .073| .073| .082 0388 | .075] .070 070 
orn meal.......... eS SS “035 | .086| .O82| .078| .077| .028| .029| .O71) .069)| .069 
ES: ee et RE ae Tey eS es a eS |} .198] .147] .144 
‘ Tweens. ou. és cudden ee ee i .024 . O21 . 038 .088 | .040 . 023 020; . 0638 043 043 
ee ee =. ae See .059 | .053 | .048 |.......}..----- | .056| .054) .045 
Beans, navy........]..- 7 ee |} .185 | .174] eee ee . 185 - 168 | . 163 
PYONORS Bic soos kanal al a ager ee ae SS oe ee | .164] .182] .181 
Raisins, seeded. ....}... lat Sees cake gal ak lh SS Sapeer Sees | .139] .147] .146 
OE, RF |...do..... \"7049°} 1066 | .097 | .098 | .106 | .050 069 | .094 097 | 105 
: COG, ck es cae 5 a See aS "965 | .277| .280|....... Do caied | 283] .267| .273 
M | weer Peto os et Ga ESR PSS | 521 | .586| .552 }....... Jr--eee- 583 | . 586 | . 605 














i Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SELE D 
CITIES FOR OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 
























































Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15— + E Oct. 15— 
Sept. ; Oct. | Sent. 
15, 15, ) I~ 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 928. | 1918.) yo13 | iota | 1917 | 1S: 
| | 
a a te | 4 | 
Sirloin steak ........ Pound . .|30. 277 |$0. 292 /$0. 356 1$0. 480 |$0. 463 |$0. 260 |30. 260 /$0. 308 |$0. 381 
Round steak.......-. = 237 | .240| .329| .443}| .428| .243 | .243] .301 | .377 
ee aS | (Pr 217 . 220 274 . 362 aon .195 . 200 . 296 . 303 
ONES) Se ee ee . 187 . 241 . 320 CME Been asta . 159 . 206 . 260 
Piate dee!.........-% ey eee . 133 171 - 201 i | =r 131 . 166 » 209 | 
Pork chops.......-- ee RT. . 232 . 235 . 406 - 490 . 463 . 197 . 213 .374 . 437 | 
Bacon, sliced.......- — eee . 306 . 309 . 483 . 591 . 602 . 269 .260 | .486 . 537 } 
Ham, siiced.........]...do..... .299 | .325]} .465| .579] .588] .273| .275| .456] .529| 
NR nts ei, ee aatiok =O . 157 . 153 328 . 336 . 343 13 . 126 . 293 -314 | 
a ae a . 200 .213 . 363 - 392 . 381 . 183 . 193 . 308 . 337 | 
MES ..-G0.....] .255] .250 .378 | .453}] .435{| .168] .178] .275] .336] 
Nn ee ee Se Peres . 301 ~ RE 4 SR See . 284 314 | 
en Bp Ra SS: Dozen...' .380] .335} .528] .575}] .607] .310} .285| .460] .4511 
SA Pound..| .395 . 334 - 527 . 610 . 675 379 . 36 . 526 . 609 | 
0 eae EE: SES Bae = fo a | ee ere 369! .365 
epReS: srretee Quart. | 08s “2090'| 425} S140] D140 | 72088") “F0a8"] 2132] 2140 | 2 
Eee Pound!.| .055 | .054 .104| .097} .098] .055] .060) .105; .100| 
Rea eee Pound..| .082} .037] .072| .068; .068; .029} .034) .063] .065 | 
a: rae ss Some .030 | .033 . O81 .075 . 074 . 025 . 026 . 068 . 061 
eA eRe ec SR a ee: SP Pro Re © Ae Boos cline coume . 106 139 | 
ee a | Ae . 019 . 015 .032 | .040 . 036 . 019 . 016 . 029 . 036 2 
RES eo CRRh eS eee 052} .055] .045].............. 047 | .048 | ’ 
Beans, navy.......- ai” EE, Ree ar TO Mache h «MME fa cscwndinc snaps .192 | .160 | 
RES! ey" Se See” Aree ~ Fe | ee 5 pees Sener .173 | .177 | 
Raisins, seeded..... pee 2 US as) ee ee .148 | .148 | RES pete . 167 . 163 
GE RO Say .057 | .075 | .101 | .098| .108) .053] .064)} .089 - 096 | 
Coffee. ..... eres e SF | RRS eee ier ~ foe [ey | eee: eer 283 | .274 | 
DOR a. cccccccccccsccde gt Bcccelscccccsfoccsocs . 702 FUE SUNT csccacdiberaces .628 | .680 | 
{ 
San Francisco, Cal. | Seattle, Wash 
} | 
Sirloin steak. ......- ..-do ....|$0. 214 |$0. 207 |$0. 236. |$0. 326 1$0. 322 |$0. 243 |$0. 230 |$0. 267 (£0. 366 | £ 7 
Round steak ....... ...40....| .197 | .200] .231| .320| .318| .207| .208| .251 |] .351 |] = .354 
TOR ow ss ccoses coca ccccl oBke | eahd -232 | .301 . 305 . 193 -190 |} .225} .305 | 
Catick roast... ..... 7° Eales are - 155 - 162 . 234 - 237 icnke eh - 150 . 181 . 254 | 
Plate beef.......... oc: (Sep ERR .147 | .157| ,217| .216]....... 0121] .183] .211 
Pork chops........- anes ae .242} .253} .363) .442] .4441 .243] .235) .400 482 | 
Bacon, sliced....... apbnw of .344 | .350] .519 | .587] .612] .325] .338] .490 995 | 
ee eS ae . 340 -340 | .475 . 543 . 565 . 300 .313 . 431 38 | 
I oR co 6 Uhencelieas 5 ee Be - 302 -329 . 337 anaes - 162 . 301 - 339 
BED.) cmeccesceos ces .167 | .183 | .306] .339] .342] .177] .176}| .287 | .360 
Se 3) cbtire nsdn dnee 5 ert 245 | .245)] .315] .431 - 437 . 243 210 | .27 . 382 | 
Salmon, canned....|...d0.....]..-----|------- » | a ene 277 | .307 | 
> ataiab 3-0 iedinadbe Dozen...}| .564 . 533 .608 } .671 . 756 .500 | .542] .652 . 698 | 
MEMES. inten ods ctee Pound..| .400| .379]| .545| .632| .700} .400/ .394) .546/ .627 
REEL. «. «tae 2+-arhene Se RS, LL seer RD. et) eee Ridaie ond |» ooges -312 | .348 | 
Pas, «sen poougsnwen Quart...| .100; .100] .121 -140} .140| .097 . 093 120} .145 | 
Bread...... ee Pound!.| .059/] .060; .093| .100/ .100| .052/ .060 104 104 
ee weeeee-| Pound..| .034] .039} .064/} .069] .071; .029{ .033 | .060/ .066 
Carr) SEE... cccases I on gat .035 | .038 | .074] .073| .074]| .083] .034 075 | .076 | 
RAS MEE GE RRR, bo i atnres: EE eT Fe ee 109} .144 | 
Pinas vtec crue La weed .018 | .017] .031 -0385 | .033 | .014] .015 | .023 . 037 
SER atntan:< > de omate : Si. askocnnds inteecoee ~« Jo 2 © eee eee -040 | . 043 | 
Beans, navy........ Ce Sten on n ccbheman ss eC E~ ah ¢ BEE En acs die nd cate 190} .171 | 
PS ants wn oteeibed SE Ge see Ee EL «MOO Ecos cccdiesccnde -146 | .161 
Raisins, seeded ..... Ra EE ee Seeer <« Cee Poe. | oe eee 145] .149 | 
EE « <ctewouscatne cee <4 .054 | .067] .082| .002) .104| .064] .073 | .089 | .095 
CD. 6censsobed a EE Gilagg: keg: eter SD Tia DT oOe Boccccadless cate 316} .319 
Sie nosqeaneseapel> eqn - ae eatiieeees of 004 | 0648 |. SGD Fc ccchoccccce ~ 542] . 590 | 
































1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SELECTED 
CITIES FOR OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1918—Concluded. 









































— eo — SL -———- — = _—— — -—— ———--_ \ 
| | Washington, D.C. 
Article. Unit. | Oct. 15— % 
ne eae ae Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, 
| | 1913 | 1914 1917 a i918’ | 1918 
— | eae \— . — — = 
liste MM; Leis sinsbabedestiecedsdeeas Pound..| $0.274 $0. 280 #0. 350 | $0. 514 $0. 514 
I i 7) La waghuh eas eesecesespcccece lens do | » £00 291 . 337 . 498 . 484 
NE RE ee et er ee ee | 207 o aa 278 . 403 . 402 
Chuck roast......- Sbupbasactscsestbveriies 1...d0.. a nS ee . 181 . 243 . 353 . 353 
Plate DOE sass owns EI SA oe ce Se (ees 2 .141 .191 . 282 . 255 
Pork CHOPS... .+++e+eeeeeeecceeeeecee cece neler do... ..| . 235 . 241 . 415 . 537 . 523 
Rendtt GE oud awd betes stnccadis cons S60 chest ae 271 . 281 . 497 . 561 . 584 
Te RE aN do... ..! . 300 . 306 . 438 . 542 . 562 
ds -sseeeeneeeeees ae |< Se SES 2. Ae ee “eS 15) . 143 318 345 . 350 
LOND. .Jascccccsdeccccssevecscosececesescs|: ae - 191 . 204 . 360 . 440 | . 438 
Het ee ee SE a eee P MM cco . 225 .-- 2 . 325 | 435 | . 453 
Salmon, canned......+.++- Soecesescecerses|oes ee SR) eee . 236 . 308 . 331 
EPS. ccscccedcosesesesece Seer esesseseeeses Dozen. _— . 369 . 363 . 40 ~ 590 . 66 
j ter ee ee ee | Pound 193 . oso 34 . 603 . 689 
( RS es as ee ee i QS “see 3 ee . B35] 369 | . 379 
Milk. .scsane ae OE RE RES, <5 | Quart...} . 090 | . 090 . 140 | . 147 | .170 
BreOd. cccindawsde deed tesesunsedsdcevteses | Pound 7 057 } . 057 .101 | . 103 . 103 
ET RE ee ee ae | Pound..| 038 | . 042 075 | 069 | . 069 
Cort WEES bak ahbnssdcdaice wccvesncacese relist Ss 027 | . 028 . 062 059 | . 059 
Ric eS ee a Sew bales bah arene TS CE sd See ee 115 . 128 | .133 
Pe tatoes oS EEE UR Se ee es Oe GO... 6.4 . 020 | . 016 . 031 . 039 | . 038 
ieee Be. Tee dhe wate eecnnseane A Se ees = cal O54 . O5 . 044 
GATS, MEG ceo Oh hadi cece cs cccececetedweleve _ Pe ee eS) Ree er . 201 . 168 | . 159 
Pere a oot oa Wi ah ale se bee decnackkenectess  —_* Be ecw na de Ee .178 .178 .199 
Raisins, S0Od€d....-.ccccccccescces ers oe ee eee ee ee . 154 . 160 . 163 
Sustl . (dotaetsondsevns ib saseid eRe ES = Se . 051 . 067 | . 094 . 092 . 105 
Colle... deewcanadbe udibabdaeweehvaneevd dwantedd FS eee ee ee . 281 . 287 . 200 
TOD. sctccwoaas Sh EE Co eee ee De ae eer Doe ek a 730 726 
} } 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SEPT. 15 
1918, AND OCT. 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES. 


The prices shown below are puted from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. As 
some dealers occasionally f ‘il to report, the number ‘of quotations varies from month to month.} 


Bridgeport, | putte. Mont Charleston, | Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Conn. = 5. C. Ohio. Ohio. 





Article. Unit. | | l | l | 
| Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 

15, | 15, ibn, | 15, b, | 1, 5, | 15, 15, 15, 
1918. ; 1918. | 19 18. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918, 


| | 
| | | 
! 

; 














} | 
$0. 535 |$0. 524 |$0. 369 |$0. 365 leo. 377 |$0. 379 |$0. 353 ($0. 345 ($0. 403 | $0. 393 








Sirloin steak........ Pound.. 

Round steak....... = ee 510 .038 | .d4l .38) | .388 - 347) «340 . 382 . 375 
Rib TOMB Gs «<soeabea ee 404 | 392 . 206 .306 |} .319 | oer 286 | . 286 - 321 . 307 
Chuck SURG 3 cdccadles M@cnccl «Oba . 329 . 251 255; .268] .278 . 245 . 243 . 288 . 279 
Plate beGEené<aaser a — ee “239 | . 216 .186 | .186} .210 225) .212 . 218 . 238 . 233 
Pork chops ie ais akon de ...00....| .464] .467 - 461 . 495 . 452 . 505 . 405 . 402 . 438 . 398 
Bacon, sliced.......J...do....) .589| .608) .635) .039) .592] .621 .529} .541 . 554 . 580 
Ham, sliced........ ---do....} .592} .609] .555] .564) .507 532} .526] .530] .525 . 540 
LONG: cpicseesees ee... See BOOT 13861 . a . 334 .349 | .321 5 ae . ol 
Lamm. stiSekcedeek a **"do...| 1389] 1346] 1359] .361| .373] .381] .326] .320] .358 38 
CO ee eee ee ae SS a | "4261 .390| .396| .457] .472] .383] .374 . 342 . 323 
Salm 10n, canned....|...do....}| 38 » 354 .350 1 .3391 .300)] .305] .279] .291 . 308 . 302 
E <didcecssheest Dc. 204 .745 | .717| .533| .555| .523] .554] .476 . 584 
utter Witawautdetee Pound..| .553 >} " 604 .604} .656) .5751 .666| .596! .649) .610 - 645 
Cheese... aeaewaies ...40....| .380} .359] .350) .389] .357) .396]) .376| .405] .349 371 
Milk. «5 dure ecoeee--| Quart...) .140} .155] .150] .150} .185]| .180] .130} .140] .130 . 140 


secccececcee--| Pound!.| .100/ .100} .100: .100} .100] .100| .096) .097 . 097 . 096 
NIOUP. «2. eeeeeeeees Pound..| .070} .069] .069]) .060/ .O71) .O71) .067) .067] .069 . 068 

rn meal..........|...d0....| .083} .083]| .084/ .088/| .062] .061| .061!] .058) .065 . 064 
Soh eres SOS a Se ee: eee ee” Re” OF ee te ee ee eee 8 ee .143 
Y OTAUORS... .ccccccees a | “ae 038} .0388} .027| .022] .048] .049]) .035)} .036) .043 . 038 





Onley ee ...do....| .060] .050] .049] .046] .060] .059] .044]) .040] .055 . 046 

Beans, navy .......|...d0....) .175| .173] .177] .172] .197] .193) .15L | .156] . 163 . 158 

PLUM dnsaa bese ...do0....} .183| .189] .170] .173 | .181] .195| .162] .181| .178 . 193 

Raisins, seeded.....j...do....| .160| .161 | .155 "148 | .159} .165| .159| .158] .151 . 148 

Sugar... spunanthess -..do....| .097] .107] .115] .116] .091| .103}) .094| .102] .095 . 109 

CORGB. oc esedsnces o-}..-40....) 317] .319 429} .423| .281| .289] .269) .278| .287 ~ 289 
‘ 


TCa....ccccoccccees|...d0....]} .640| .680| .779] .781| .654| .677| .673| .688] .838] .840 



































1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SEPT. |; 
1918, AND OCT. 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES—Continued. 

































































l 
’ Fall River, Houston, | Indianapolis,|} Jacks 
Dallas, Tex. Mass. Tex. Ind. Fla 
Article. Unit. | 
Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. 
15, 15, 13, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 1, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | Ios 
; 
Sirloin steak........ Pound. .|$0. 387 |$0. 386 |$0. 594 |$0. 580 ‘so. 347 |$0. 339 |$0. 383 so. 365 |$0. 410 | £0, 419 
Round steak....... eee ee | . 376 511 - 505 . 349 . 345 375 . 355 . 386 | , 
OY *—S ee = eae . 330 . 388 . 336 - 233 - 286 - 282 - 280 321 | 
Chuck roast........ EDs and i nae . 204 . 330 . 319 . 244 . 244 - 259 . 258 - 271 | 
Paate bel .........4 eS, Fa of ee eee .214] .209] .219} .208| .208 | F 
Pork chops.......-- ..-G0.... .422| .440] .464] .472| .414] .454] .474] .4382) . 465) 7 
Bacon, sliced......- ioMO.sc4 1 . 609 . 513 . 535 . 551 713 . 535 . 550 575 | 4 
Ham, sliced.......- —_ eee . 562 . 497 . 523 . 502 .509 | .521 . 538 . 508 » 
Rs os baie swaee 200...4 oc] . 343 . 324 . 334 . 320 .319 - 332 . 338 . 333 | 
ee eee _— . 396 . 399 . 374 319 . | ae Se - 385 
— GRioesdaent ...do....] .323 | .328| .432] .429]....... 350] .326] .306] .403 | 
Salmon, canned....]..-do....| .294| .305| .278| .291| .306] .313| .255) .258) .287 | 
Ry SO Dozen...| .494 | .550| .762] .818{ .512] .530] .503) .552] .556 
ae Pound..!| .543 . 626 . 549 . 584 578 . O45 . 610 . 633 574 : 
BORO. «on cent occced ...do....| .350] .301 | .341) .355) .345] .365) .370] .386) .359) | 
aE Quart...} .172 . 180 . 150 - 150 - 169 . 184 - 120 - 120 . 153 | ) 
er arene Pound'!.| .100|} .100}] .100] .100| .090; .096] .100] .100| .100/ 
| ROG eer Pound..| .069| .067| .072| .072| .070| .072] .064] .063| 071 | 
Corn meal.........- ..-do....} .065| .068| .084| .079] .064) .066}; .063; .062) .063 | 
Pn, oc av hdtibigweewd sO... 010] 11061 .U88] OB) 1) 188i oO CT] Cw 188 { 
See ---do....) .047| .037] .035| .0386/ .045] .036] .038) .030/ .047)} 18 
ee ee — ee .055 | .060 . 052 . 053 .046 |} .051 . 046 . 064 
ee -- G0... 176) .177| .177| .475)] .160) .168} .158] .152{ .192) x8 
TE ee ec wht <lel el ke . 154 . 164 .169} .181 . 189 | { 
Raisins, seeded... .. a ee a - D1 . 160 - 162 . 160 . 169 -171 . 168 -173 | 
| BREES Se eaaeanes ..-.do....| .095/ .108/] .009| .109; .094| .106] .096; .099] .093) 
0 es ee we . 332 . 302 . 336 .276 | .279 . 291 . 295 . 323 | 
_ Sere ancliOccachons Bd 0d00 1. ~49B 1 56 . 606 | 587 | .796 |) .796 . 729 
Kansas City, | Little Rock, | Louisville, | Manchester, Mem}; 
Mo. Ark. Ky. N. H. Tent 
] | 7 
Sirloin steak. ....... ...do....|$0. 380 |$0. 373 1$0. 414 |$0. 404 |$0. 375 |$0. 371 |$0.566 $0. 558 |$0. 402 
Round steak....... vtDeanad <a . 361 .386 | .385 . 359 .351 515 .518 | .378 
inc cebecews ae Oe 277 . 302 . 338 . 308 . 307 . 362 . 374 317 
Chuck roast........ eS . 243 . 275 . 231 . 267 . 270 - 326 .oal . 285 | 
Oe oi Dcel Shah oME 1 cAER cS L oA Le vccecdlegcicues | 2451 
Pork chops. ........ ...do....] .428| .438] .435] .463| .442}] .437] .488| .486) .449] 
Bacon, sliced....... ...d0....| .578] .691] .609] .621) .683| .586) .531}) .543] .583 | 
Ham, sliced........ .- G0....1 :S16] .519] .588 | .625) .533| .561; .405) .535] .521 
RSE SRE: ok dO, ncdl «<a . 352 .3a0 . 336 . ba2 .3Al . 339 . 345 o 235 
ES .-.do....| .300] .300| .367| .393| .380| .388] .398| .355| .378 | . 
PNM c's ind Lb) code d ...do....| .3236] .321] .353 | .350| .371] .367] .442] .453] .336 | 2 
Salmon, canned....|...do....}| .313] .221| .302}) .321] .272| .279] .300] .304| .350) 
RE Ee Dozen...| . 487 . 554 . 564 . 571 . 504 . 5dR . 689 . 790 . 507 d 
SE EE on Galion Pound..| .602} .6474~ .598] .662] .622) .650} .600] .680; .593 661 
SE ee ...do....| .370] .3981 .380] .414] .379| .401] .342] .3561 .363 47 
I a coi iit mode tiniialined Quart...) .143] .143| .150] .180] .100] .150] .140] .140; .160 
BND.) Sccacctabtibd Pound'.| .100} .100} .100] .100} .100} .100} .093), .003, .009 
aS ee Pound..| .065] .064} .070] .068] .065] .0657 .070; .070; .067 
Corn meal.......... ...do....| .068] .068] .066] .063/ .060] .058] .078{ .077 | . Ob! 
OS ae eo 8... ht 6 .147 . 137 . 140 . 139 - 137 127 1s; =. 134 ) 
See ae ...<d0....} .085] .034] .044] .0386] .038] .036) .034; .082; .042 } 
ao... fk .. 40....) 056 . O48 . 059 . 048 . 046 045 . 049 -042; .G48 
Beans, navy ....... ., MeO..s-) IM] 2181) 27S 5 186] 2172] 2167 eT 14 | Cw 16 
ONS, iin dint didi ..@o....} .185] .176] .188]) .157 -173 | .181 175 | .182) .134 
Raisins, seeded... .. <M ol CT 178) OO P04 2 187 | CT EC. |]. .A67 | 161 | 
SE « cp dtidancacbah. ...do....} .WO0] .110} .095; .110] .096/ .110] .13] .110) 093 | 6 
SND. pnthhees osdee _.-@0....} .289] .288/ .329] .311] .272] .2724 .335] .339, .303 | f 
a ee tae ee =¢ 751 . 852 . $l1l -762 | .768 - 596 -503 | .787 | . 




















1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SEPT. 15 
1918, AND OCT. 16, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES—Continued. 












































i = 

Minneapolis, , . Pi. ieee | New Haven 

a | Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. | ina 
Article. Unit. l _ 

Sept. ; Oct. Sept Oct Sept Oct Sent. Oct. 

ec £2 ££ Ch Bik an wa 

i918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | you8. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 
Sirloin steak. ....-+++------ | Pound . .| $0. 325 | $0. 302 | $0.347 | $0.350 | $0. 491 | $0. 466 | $0. 572 | $0. 56 
Round steak ....-..+-+----- =. arr . 308 . 290 347 | .346 . 496 | 471 | 526 | 53] 
Rib roast .....--+++ oeeteee j-2-O..-.f  - 265 | 230 320 . 319 399} .377 | 404 | 398 
Chuck roast ...-.. sesccesece |-- MDs sol .235|- .223 283 | 273 , 349 . 328 | 369 363 
Plato beOles 2 <.cccscocscces ey SS a 175 . 244 239 , 262 x | eset Ph ca 
Pork chops ....- piedaeessen j---d0....) * . 406 | 410 .471 492 .479 . 459 | 188 | 195 
Bacon, sliced .....-.ccccees jo -d0.. oo} 541 | 56 1D | 592 . 526 . 937 58} 612 
Ham, sliced .......-..2+++s/--- do....| .500; 51 . 4 | 510 . 409 . 407 599 606 
oe eee eee a a a 333 318 | 334 .343 347 | 339 | 346 
Lamb. .-ceeeeecereeeeeeeeciee do. ... 31S) 427 354 | 339 . 389 356} 424 | 375 
Hens - -..22----eereeee-- es 1...d0....) .335/ .309 410{ .450 424] .425] 441] 439 
Salmon, canned .........-.{-.- id . B69 . B65 | 265 | . 263 | . 306 o47 | . 336 | 339 
EGGS... ccccccccccccececces Dozen... 474) .535 593 | 507; .604| .744] .761 819 
Butter... <0. eneeeeeeecese| Pound..| .545| .616 576} .650 .610 | .682 .568} 61 
Cheese... .ccceeee-eee----- }..-d0....{ .329 | 371 362 | 389 361 .383 | .355 | 72 
MIR... «encoun ecececececceess Quart oe .110 128 .173 150 . 1S | . 15S | . 143 | 143 
Bread ..... Seeeveeseses ..--| Pound!.; .088 088 . 097 096; .097) .097) .100} 104 
ee ee ss Relais lies inl | Pound..; =. 068 . 063 079 068 | 073; .072 | 069 069 
Corn meal .......-eccee+-es | 6 MO. ce et .08 068; .065 | 086} .081] .080} O78 
BIOS. cacnekdcdedetats<ss<é< ie MO.cceh oben 6.16 133 . 130 43] 147]. 136 | 140 
POtALOES..-+e+eeeeeeeee-ees 1...d0....) .025] .026) 047] .045) 041] .042] 1040) 03% 
OnhONS « s cceccccscocceese .o[---d0....} .088) .032 060} 050 055 052 057 | O51 
Beans, NAVY. ..........--..|-.- do....) .155] .154 179{ .174 .176| .171] .176 176 
ro «eee |...do....] .166/ .176 195} .202 191} .196} 185 | 202 
Raisins, seeded ............ 0M. .c | | 61 184) .181 151] .151} .154] 158 
BAGAT... seudsnceccascsccoss neDOcesd «<Ol +tan 092 | 107/ .096| .103 102 103 
Coffee . .--. 20-2 eee e-------- Lops asl 311 | .3ll 282 278 | 299 . 299 | 339 | 332 
EE SP eee ee ee ae 624 | 640 | 571 .593 | .614 618 








o =} — ——> 


| | Norfolk, Va. 


Omaha, Nebr. | 
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TS aa se 4 $0. 511 $0. 505 | $0. 384 | 30.371 | $0. 367 t0. 360 | $0. 590 $0. 589 
ound steak. ............./-.- do....| .468) .463 . 370 . 355 363 | .349 52: 501 
Rit TONGE sn oc ve | Ue Re ae . 402 . 408 . 303 . 288 ode 266 360 | 352 
Ce Ds coe . 321 . 335 . 267 252 257 246 313 | 305 
PR i abs neeeaioned rN a: add . 232 . 238 . 193 192 204 | 2 a Sens? 
Pork chops ........-.----+- j..-do....) .463] .483] .419)  .407 451} .414) 483 | 496 
Bacon, shced ....... ae ss . 576 . 609 . 587 . 600 563 571 553 566 
Pisin SUBOE d. cc cccccccccs So oul. Ge . 456 . 544 . 550 533 532 527 550 
MG cacdennin tines scices ar ae 344 . 366 . 346 . 850 349 346 341 349 
PN GCL TES SEES Oe, ad 436 . 442 .353 |  .327 388 318 385 359 
Es dian bdtaescady ides 0 coil 450 . 458 . 333 | 322 339 315 144 445 
Salmon, canned........... ce ae 292 . 308 301 | 304 304 304 290 299 
Eggs .. 0 alaiputaitaces dues 4 Dozen... 599 . 634 . 480 | 544 . 492 556 . 709 . 786 
DERON...s cdueesseescocceve Pound..| .577 . 640 . 582 634 578 . 612 . 596 | 659 
COs cs nant inateadecdsced Dd 368 . 389 . 367 . 401 392 415 352 | 37: 
EF AER LD Quart...) .193 215 . 138 148 106 107 . 140 . 143 
DOOR . Acdscescceccesavces| FUURG *, . 099 . 09) . 100 . 100 100 100 . 100 100 
PE tetdoensadeced FUME od ..0te . 071 . 064 . 064 . 070 068 . 068 068 
Sk ae .--do....| . 065 . 063 . 061 058 065 . 065 . 072 O71 
AEE A ee ie” ee . 150 .147 . 145 .148 138 143 129 | 134 
PORE cesesécsccocescosies 40...4 067 . 045 . 037 . 032 035 031 . 033 | 032 
GER ca dnadecttbsccesédine 8..04 - 00 . 061 . 050 043 056 051 050 | 043 
Sea aa . 186 . 163 . 156 176 .175 178 | 171 

TUNES ..--cscccccecsscccecfee-G0..044 -192) .198| .177] 172 171 184 172 | 183 
Raisins, seeded ............|..-d0.... . 163 .173 .171 . 168 . 159 163 . 148 | 14 
GNM. -eatiedteticecs«s “"do....) 1094} :107] 097] 410] 097] = . 108 098 | 104 
Ca ati wduawodews ia . 826 . 326 .313 318 267 272 .o22 317 
RT aes oe U0< coe 772 . 782 . 676 . 689 . 661 661 . 636 . 624 
































1 Baked weight, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR SEPT. 15. 
1918, AND OCT. 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES—Concluded. 



















































































Portland, Providence, Richmond, Rochester 
Oreg. 7; Va. .y¥. 
Article. Unit. { - 
Sept. Oct. Sept. | Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. | Oct 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, I 
1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1918. 1915 
Rett —— 
Sirloin steak. .............-| Pound. .| $0. 326 | $0. 323 | $0. 660 | $0. 656 | $0.455 | $0.453 | $0.408 | go 
found steak ......ccsceee. i de.ii «8 .312 . 557 545 455 . 426 . 400 
Rib roast ....... écetileteiee o008O..c «308 . 288 . 430 . 428 . 354 . 348 . 335 
Chuck roast....... inieemmmeweeiics ae .231| %.395 . 392 . 322 . 326 319 
ROO 6 oc ovcccteecsccedtss CNUs cca . 183 . ) EERE | 265 . 262 . 230 
Pork chops No nae Gapnateaaae <> Os Sdn . 457 . 468 514 513 - 472 . 466 . 456 
EE MRO. is ccucdcccenales ts cas . 572 . 572 . 531 . 543 . 572 . 582 .515 
Ham, sliced ......... necane }...do....) .506| .525| .604] .612| .484| .478}| .497 
i ES Sbade abd wee a . 352 . 343 . 353 345 . 352 . 832 
De dtncaceeceten Sconccedtcs@Oscccl .Oanl ««MD1. 4881 .906)° .40) 1.488} «(£88 
Rn tide Ries xe cinpabics ape |...do....| .357| .362) .444] 452) .439) 419 | 25 
Salmon, canned ........... a SS ee . 368 . 294 . 303 . 243 245 . 302 
BOON ss pc kdeasncdekbadecchs | Dozen...| .590 . 668 . 683 . 783 . 564 . 587 . 630 
SS aes aa | | Pound..| .630| .701|} .567| .628| .600| .654| .579 
Cheese....... scotch tanita’ mr S570 Bee, . 420 343 . 353 . 360 | . 385 . 346 
RS Ae Se Sis. Quart... <i30) .150 . 150 . 158 157 . 157 . 130 | 
BE a FR a 2. Pound!.| .110! .100 . 100 100 . 100 . 100 . 100 
es: a) bibictecdabibecosst | Pound..| .066 . 066 . 069 . 069 . 066 . 068 . 066 
COPD Meal... cccccdccccceccies® GOs<cad Gat oe . 073 073 | .063 062} .067 
SE, cock bbeatends eseebe oe yee tae | 141 . 133 135 | . 150 “151 ]  . 139 
i See ere 1..-do....} .039; .032) .038 038 | .045 .047; .039 
Cb ethan ccdtichsccet< l...do....} .042] .089] .051 . 040 . 064 . 058 . 050 
ep SOE arr i eblcs- sae «mae | 177 .174 . 186 . 185 . 154 
Sn Sabie i "do. ct laa] la47]) fsa] ii90}) 176] 2173] 1183 
Raisins, seeded ............ |...do....} .147] .148] 19 149] 1149] .147]) 1149 
tee, .5 Mika csc scaseses |. -do. -..| -103} .106/ .101| £108] .094] .098] .091 
Coffee ........ skeet PERE: aoc). oa . 322 . 339 . 342 . 285 . 288 . 295 
ih ccscadievctsnsticnccadhee sa «an | -618| .625| .628| .755| .752| .586 
| , ; j 2% 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Springfield, 
Minn. Utah. Pa. lil. 
— ae ae 
a re Ae do....| $0. 350 | $0. 343 | $0. 341 | $0. 335 | $0. 485 | $0. 459 | $0. 380 $0). 
Round steak. ..........<0.)---40....| 328 . 301. . 325 208 |. 443 421} .380] 
BP TORS Sani cece abdcccase fr Oi 4) see . 263 . 278 . 282 . 375 . 367 . 293 | 
CO PORE ono daccedeccend ee Re Ee . 244 . 254 . 257 . 336 .322 . 268 | 
ET WOE 5 © voncethdsncepsles ME0s cine -192 . 187 -192; .189 . 232 . 224 ee 
Pérk chops ......«i. ae ak M0. cos . 409 . 404 . 473 | 467 | 167 . 468 . 426 
Bacon, sliced ..... p DRS Sie 5 see . 547 .583 | .586! .579 .583| 518 
BN GEOOR 6 8 0 <iveccdeccaclsa CEO. can . 520 . 480 . 500 . 505 . 541 . 578 . 484 
PE a ob dbbus caoccatOidcsness wei a . 336 . 341 . 360 . 366 . 337 . 344 . 339 
BED » < sdb ececeas Judéesuad a ee . 276 331 . 326 . 409 . 382 . 386 
A ee Sheoiine c. #0. aaa . 343 , 320 . 343 . 350 . 453 . 444 313 
Salmon, canned. .......... gf Fare . 297 . 299 Bar . 341 . 307 .312 . 294 
Wb na b de Goh cSdcketcecabe Dozen... . 467 . 529 . 589 . 609 . 581 . 661 . 500 
| ee ea eccccceel POund.. .583 . 629 . 597 . 665 . 546 . 573 .617 
Cheese..... TS ee Se Cee . 395 . 361 . 396 . 333 . 358 377 
. ‘eee nestbaladonaha Quart...) .110{/ .128/ .111 .125/ .130] .140 125 | 
Bread ...... FRC RES Poundt.| .085| .085| .103/ .102/) .095| .100} .100| 
BEE pn ch de pbbsc cntedéconba Pound .. . 067 . 066 .060} .058; .071 . 070 . 067 | 
Goes PROM os nc debcadacens e 0; 22 . 064 . 065 .076; .078| .082 . 084 .077 
Pcs ball as dak cid ade MOD cad . 137 . 140 140; .145) .135 .137 7) . 143 
Se eee Ss .00...4' . 023 027; .024/ .088] ~.035 038 | 
GIGS si cvecccs bag covcen Te Seer ae . 032 040; .034} .054] .048 047 
FORMA, DAVY. cn cccscedccesa SF re? ae . 159 onth |. -c 200 | 175; ~.170 175 
ee ES eee ee | Pee. .175 . 185 -150;~ .153 | 163 | .172 . 168 
Raisins, seeded ..... désoena ee eye Gare | . 148 - 145 | . 145 | 51} .148 . 180 
Sv ot cedbisaceane bééane er | Pere . 104 .110 -105; .110} 100; .108 . 099 | 
GN i. 24 Sab ccewctubticeds cime...4: 5 315 .350| .356| .322| .328 . 298 
Missishaseene acarecgeanthates Mr cnn -600} .592| .624| .640 | . 618 | -612| .742 | 
i | | | _ 











Baked weight. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF DRY GOODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 































The following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles of 
dry goods for October, 1917, and October, 1918. The averages given 


on Seal on the retail prices of only standard brands. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS IN 45 CITIES OCT, 15, 1917, 
AND OCT.15, 1918, AND IN 5 CITIES OCT. 15, 1918. 









































| Atlanta, Baltimore, | Birmingham, | Boston, 
| Ga. Md. | Ala. Mass. 
Artic! Umit | 
Artice. _ Oct. 15— Oct. 15— Oct. 15— Oct. 15— 
1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
| | | } 
7 cur ~ | aie, | 
om 0, 24 to 25 inch.......-----+0- Per yard .|$0. 108 $0. 250 |$0.130 |$0.350 $0. 121 |$0. 210 ‘$0. 118 | $0. 220 
Percale .. «cesssscbeseetacsanansces anslibecesss| oats}. -400 930 "409 _ 958 370 | 190 "397 
Cine ham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.... ee | .185 | .320 | -190 292 -150 | .279; .190 . 301 
Gingham, dress, 2 AK et ee eae SS SS ee a ae EM Tscsccwa se Eoedeece . 504 
Gingh 1am, dress, 27-inch..........- — Ree . 196 . 383 . 240 . 394 .228 | .413 |} .210 . 368 
Muslin, bleached...........ccsccce Se “ae . 203 . 338 . 214 . 384 .187 | .331 . 223 . 378 
She eting, bleached, 9 by 4.....--.. ee . 529 . 788 . 550 . 890 450 | .698 | .518 _ 834 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90..--.... Per sheet.| 1.362 | 2.004 | 1.342 | 2.268 | 1.170 | 1.838 | 1.358 | 2.164 
Outing flannel, 27 to 98 inch...... Per yard.| .186 .377 -223 | .392 |) .170 | .349 | .193 . 368 
Flannel, white wool, 27-inch...... ee eee Pe Se me 6 ea i SD Ese 1.125 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......-. Per pair..}....... =) ee * 2 eeeee 5.31D |esccces | 5.650 
Bridgeport, Bufialo, Butte, Charleston, 
Conn. mM. Es Mont. 8. C. 
Calico, 24 to 25 ING... oscccccccee Per yard .|$0. 117 |$0.190 |%0. 134 'g0. 263 ‘$0 108 $0. 168 |$0. 144 | $0. 253 
a RRS: hh OEP aS ..-do....-.| 190] .395 | .235 | .384| .233 | .329) .223] .388 
Gingham, apron, 2 7 to 28 inch....|...do...... 143 | .290} .168 207 | .125 250 | .156 |) .286 
Ging ham, dress, 32-inch. . Pe eS eee ee 5 Ria Se wraia Bee Veaucnest ff ee .413 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........... padlcccess .215 | .377| .201| .360| .221 | .363| .203 350 
es lin, bleached......-....--- oe aw “eee .186 | .357 | .230] .346! .188| .363 1 .215 .312 
Sheeting, bleached, 9 by 4......-..]...do....-.. .605 | .870 | .588 854 | 533 | &39 561. . 831 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 id nttiten aig Pp er sheet.| 1.370 | 2.155 | 1. 539 | 2.108 | 1.717 | 2.242 | 1.464 2.016 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...... Per yard.| .170 .338 | .198| .377) .190 . 349 . 217 . 368 
Flannel, white wool, 27-inch...... 22 -GO..2.--]---0--- | 2D boeccnes O17 |....... | 850 |..-cc00 . 650 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Per ee ae _ ee | 6.124 |...202. eee 5. 160 
| oe i; Ses Get ae 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland Colum bus, 
Ill. | Ohio. Ohio. ' | Ohio, 
| j | | 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............... Per yard .|$0. 125 |$0. 246 |$0. 120 's0. 238 $0. 108 $0. 233 |$0.118 | $0. 230 
Pont csatieatiekatecescsctnes a ee .250 | .350] .250] .319] .210| .387| .219] .383 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch....|...do......| .140 | .268} .175 | .270| .142| .307| .150 . 307 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........... Set ee eee | .614 |....... ez 7 ae ee Je . 592 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... selec <OOe.c0-- .216 | .363 | .202| .314) .197| .352| .300 . 371 
Musiin, bleached.........-..-..-. a ee a | .343 | .179 |) .303 | .185 | .358) .213 . 348 
Sheeting, bleached, 9 by 4........ hn .607 | .801 | .508| .798| .564 | .829 | .590 . 806 
Sheets, bleac ‘hed, | $1 SE eT Per sheet.| 1.600 | 2.140 1.288 | 1.999 | 1.476 | 2.124 | 1.450 2.047 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...... Per yard.| .205| .364| .172/| .388 | .180| .362| .194| .42¢ : 
Flannel, white wool, 27-inch......|... bach ee I! s@BR leswccun — | ene ie Pee 1.125 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 cove oa Per <i ae 5. 433 | eacuta | 6. 400 | font 5. 938 wane 6. 567 
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AND OCT. 15, 1918, AND IN 5 CITIES OCT. 15, 1918—Continued. 











Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Mich. | Oak Ris 





Article. Unit. Oct. 15— Oct. 15— Oct. 15— Oct. 15 


| 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 





} } ee ee a 














Calico, 24 te 25 ineh............. ..| Per yard ./$0. 125 }$0. 217 /$0.122 20.238 /$0. 143 |$0. 202 |$0. 090 
pS SERS SA se ree ee we Pee } .198 | .358] .225, .490] .225) .392) .177 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch....}|...do...... 158} .250 175 . 342 . 160 -287 | .150 | 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.......... es eee hd eee Ge fectoss<t ta aka e sss. 
Giogham, dress, 27-inech.......... Rae sss . 200} .325 . 255 360 238 326 | .177 
EE, ION 6 Ok sca ceccccdess oe el -191 | . 291 . 233 370 231 | .366 220) 
Sheeting, bleached, 9 by 4....-... ey -473 | .756] .621; .953] .594) .840] .545 
Sheets, bleached, $1 by 90......... “Per sheet .| 1.173 | 1.925 | 1.732 | 2.359 | 1.608 | 2.188 | 1.413 | 2 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch...... Per yard.| .210 | .340] .206! .396/] .198 | .361 | . 207 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-imeh..... Me oe Speen | . 768 f....... 4 gee PRO teacuse a! 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Per pair..|....... | | .  } See 4.606 }......- 
| j 





| louston. Tex. Indianapolis, } Jacksonville, } Kansas ( 






























































Ind. Fila. Mo. 
| | | | | 
Calico, 24 to 25ineh..............- Per yard.}....... ($0. 203 j$0. 121 |$0. 257 }$0. 150 ($0. 254 /$0. 125 | $ 
A ED. satiRena dine oondaue a Re eres . 350 . 200 . 368 250 | .442) .235} 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch....}...do......}....... .268 | .150] .304!} .1901 .314! .187 | 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ......... Be Ne ELLE e? eee 508 }....... G3 Roe 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......... [ae SES, Re .329 | .209 -H9} .200; .368 | .216 | 
Muslin, bleached -................ 5 £sticne aia: saccalel 301 f .193 | .226] .238/ .348 | .211 | 
Sheeting, bleached, 9 by 4........ ye -755 | .564] .829] .525 | .831 | .553 
Sheets, bleached, SS) “Per sheet .}....... 1.883 } 1.319 | 2.054 | 1.375 | 2.035 | 1.400 as 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...... Per yard .}....... .360 | .180} .378 | .190 | .351 | - 185 | 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .... ee A Seem : « BS 7 eee Bo 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Per pair..}.......| 7.467 |....... aot... 5.995 |....... | 6. 108 
—EEEEE $$$ L 
Little Rock, | Los Angeles, |} Louisville, Manches 
Ark. Cal. Ky. N. H. 
f } i 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............... Per yard . '$0. 125 leo. 201 /$0. 119 |$0. 255 |$0. 127 |$0. 244 ($0. 122 | 0 
DR dehisasardttien oo, tiessesen ee | .225| .36L | .231 | .439)} .287| .480} .190 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch-....}...do...... -163 | .2830;} .17L} .350 -188 {| .299 - 125 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.......... eer “eager Eee ie * eer | <M hoses. . Foe 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......... — ey 198 | .325 |} .248 | .400] .2384/1 .403 | 13 
Muslin, bleached................. i ee -204 | .309] .213 | .360| .194| .341 | .230 
Sheeting, bleached, 9 BP 4.02.00 ped. wucce 528} .806| .598) .812} .482] .778| .581 § 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......... Per sheet .| 1.340 | 1.915 | 1.590 | 2.066 | 1.348 | 1.961 | 1.530] 1 
Outing flannel, 2 to 28 inch..... Per yard.| .190 | .336 | .190 | .397 | . 208 .403 | .204 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ...|...do....._|.-. ey ts 7} =e RIS Sh tibho. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Per pair..}....--. | 4.910 }....... } 5.960 |....... | 5.960 }....... 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, | Mobile, 
Tenn. Wis. Minn. Ala 
Calico, 24 to 25-inch... ............. Per yard -|$0. 120 ‘so. 259 '$0. 126 |$0. 209 '$0. 127 ‘0. 220 a £0. 2 
PE cb Minace cane cakeb iwc cnet ae Were 220 | .424 | .207| .430) .240 | .387 Ta, 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . .. - er . 150 | ~. 293 -150| .278 {| .16L |} .273|....... 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch .......... ER a v*° 3 eee SE oe | .606}....... 
Gin ham, dress, 27-inch.......... peeGBMrcccnnh o20h .S6RE .207) 1.345] .246 | .346)......- 
Muslin, bleached................. aati 204 | 1348] 1175] .335| 1202! .340/....... 
Sheeting, bleached 9 by 4........- Tee Re -563 | .854| .572] .825| .523 | .812]....... 
Sheets, bleached, 81 a Persheet.| 1.411 | 2.164 | 1.604 | 2.133 | 1.406 | 2.163 |..... ct 2 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch......| Per yard.| .178{ .360 -200 |} .331 eae) GON 4-...>.- 
Flannel, white wool, 27-inch...... SE ma REE. 1.350 |....... a | EE La csnae-|--- 
Blankets, cotton, eens Per pair. .|.......| 6. 033 | paece all 6. 079 | proeend 5. 762 | «ae 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS IN 45 CITIES OCT. 15, 1917, 
AND OCT. 15, 1918, AND IN 5 CITIES OCT. 15, 1918—Continued. 

























































































Newark, New Haven, | New Orieans,| New York, 
N.J Conn, | La. N, \ 
) | a —_ es aes ee = 
Article. Unit. | Oct. 15— Oct. 15— | Oct. 15— | Oct. 15—~ 
2 pak) pay greng pe ; 
| 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
— —_—_ — Saas SE GNSS Genes 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch. .............. | Per yard. 's0. 125 '$0. 260 |$0. 131. |$0. 233. |$0. 15 10 /$0. 250 |80.139 | $0. 264 
8 ae) Ql ES SP O......| .235| .430] .218; .393] .220] .375]-.208| .424 
Gingham, apron, 27 > __. eet do......| . 150 ~—ere) «Beat «SBT a 163 | . 267 -154|) .281 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch..........]... EET Ate Sd eee ee ee _ 4, eee | 65 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......... 2 ee | .244 | .373 .212 {| .338 . 197 .336 | .216] .368 
Muslin, bleached................. if eS | +213 | .330 £210) .351] .183] .317 213 | .366 
Sheeting, bleached 9 by 4........- I. . dO Se ac - 546 | .849 . 501 : 778 Ene ate: - 760] .569] .923 
Sheets, bleached, 1 oe. eaeaea oe 1.370 | 2.072 | 1.340 | 1.975 | 1.150 | 1. 888 | 1.392 | 2.189 
Outing flanne 27 to men...... er yard.; .191 . 372 173 yl SREP . 339 iss | .388 
Flannel, white, wool 27 inch ...... v5 GO... ..) 2.369 11. 65 0 » SSF : 2 eae en Rie 1. 022 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......- Per pair .| 3.740 | 5.750 | 3.000 | 4.688 |....... 7. 000 | bebbnwn 5. 750 
a oe Cee hem. 
| Norfolk, Va. |Omaha, Neb.} Peoria, m, | Diladelphia, 
; ‘wr at 2 ae ew pay 
Calico, 24. te 35 GAGh. ....cceecce--e- Per yard.}.......|90. 250 |$0. 134 ($0. 237 | sinew 0. 207 \$0.133 | $0. 211 
POGUE snuck ceidic6Gbcekas ons nen he See 34] .250 oe 343 23 376 
Gingham, apron 27 to 28 inch..... SNR ia xRerenas ae & | 2295 j +163 | 287 -| 2223] .171 289 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.........- at EES ee _ =e =" 3 ee , 521 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......... ee ae Te ft | .307 | .202 567 
Muslin, bleachtéd ..<.............. a ees eee  } = | 350 | .213 329 
Sheeting, bleached, 9 by 4........ er tetie anes | .782] .530 | 776 Aes Pdeaiee | .705 | .553 566 
Sheets, ee 81 by 90. envsoss Persheet.!....... 2. 062 | 1.342 | 2.071 |......-. | 2.208 | 1.443 | 2.047 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28-inch ...... Per yar Pd..]....--- doe | 180] .371 }....... | .3440] .182 391 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .... ~~ (|e are 11.000 |....... g*% | Seem ar idig tees 6 1. 022 
Biankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Per A, Boge | a PG.C87 T... conn | 6.125 |....... | 4. 836 
| 2 ie cad ts et ek ie 
| Pittsburgh, | Portland, | Provi 
I ittsburgh, | Portland. Me. ort an a. rovidence, 
Pa. Oreg. iv 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch....cccceces---| Per yard.|$0.119 $0. 276 eiocieai ina wad '$0. 127 |$0. 239 |$0.130 | $0.27 
PQTORND... . dcvcveadcecsess+cccccese a “verti ae” eee $0.398 | .228| .370| .188| .372 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch..... ie See "166 | . 286 | eer | 310} .147 280 | .170| .297 
Gingham, dress, 32 inch .......... po MN a Adiea ct eae Ectedban = 3 eee | = 523 
Gingham, GPGNE, Be POG. cceccoccs cad cedh Cae - <a docwdeos |} .2390 .196 | .366 .188 | .370 
note eet ay mba ie hae o) eee “a1 bel, mel asl oe 
Dil ’ yu "Ee eceeevcceces is one of ' . 1g tewocece ~t4id } ote | . 45 . 44 | -o2 
Sheets, bleached, ly, Se Per sheet | 1.412 | 2.090 bececwed 1.976 | 1.467 | 1.960 | 1.422 | 2.230 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....... Per ward .| .306 1.208 [.nnac-c] che | SET WO 1.500%. | .390 
Flannel, white wool, 27 inch...... oe SRS See | 000 4....... | 2.82 |.....2: | .983 |....... | .990 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by REE . ¢. Se §. 536 | eo St 3} 6. 063 | | ecisoien 6. 018 
} | | | | 
Richmond, Roe hester, hs te St. Paul, 
Va. N.Y. | St. Louis, Mo. Minn. 

: i Ty qtpeey pe — Te ewe 1 | Cees 
Calico, 24 to 2S inch............... Per yard .'$0 131 ($0. 238 {$0.095 /$0. 198 59 141 '$0. 250 $0. 108 | $0. 214 
ee a = ae | .221 |) .409} .200] .372| .250) .430{ .210 361 
— on. 27 to 28 inch....j...do.....] .168 | .204] .150] .248/ .150] .290 | 147 . 284 

ingham, dress, 32inch.......... "a Ses , (eee | oe , re .538 
Sam am, dress, 27 inch. ......... SS Uae Tet’ BS ik ££ if. Cham il. 
n, bleached iin + iinrone cba + --do. socch came . 365 . 201 . 309 . 193 . 361 208 | .344 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........... me” ep 681 | 844] .508] .775| .540] .810] .474 | .867 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90........] Per sheet | 1.392 | 2.075 | 1.387 | 2.075 | 1.318 | 1.987 | 1.370 2. 227 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... Per yard.| .184 | .353] .200/ .355] .195 | .388| .170| .359 
Flannel, white wool, 27inch...... a * ee Raed ae) eee 500 }.....0. MD Viena | ceaten 
Blankets, cotton, i aor Per at cr amawe | Ue Técosca SEP le cvccee + | ee | 5.542 

} 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODSIN 45 CITIES OCT. 15, j9:7 
AND OCT. 15,.1918, AND IN 5 CITIES OCT. 15, 1918—Concluded. 











Salt Lake /|SanFrancisco,}; Scranton, Seattle 
City, Utah. Cal Pa. Wash 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15— Oct. 15— Oct. 15— | Oct. 15 





1017 | 1918 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | | 











| | 
Cliee, 96 £0 SE EMER... .. cc ecccecnce Per yard. |$0.142 $0. 204 |....... | hata $0.125 |$0. 225 |$0.150 | $0.: 





ED IRE Ea ga = SSS -238 | .424 $0. 250 |$0. 460 . 220 .337 . 250 | 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 imch....}...do.....] .167 . 294 . 193 .300 | .158 | .287] .190 
Gingham, dress, 32inch........... pedis «chieeanaat — (eee ES eee ° | 
Gingham, dress, 27 inch.......... a es a | .366 | .214 .300 | .185 .344 . 219 | 
Muslin, bleached. ................ |...do.....] .203 | .329] .230| .336] .198] .352] .209| 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........... a ee ee | | .826} .626 854 .546 . 799 . §26 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.........| Per sheet | 1.638 | 2.082 | 1.540 | 1.077 | 1.320 | 2.013 | 1.538 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inches....| Per yard.| .216 | .388]| .213| .418| .190] .371| .214 
Flannel, white wool, 27inch....... lt TR Be | ee SS {a ._ | 1 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......... >» 2.) eee 5 | epee go: ye 5. 842 hee | § 





| 





Springfield, | Washington, 
iil. D.C, 











| | { 











Calico, 24 to 25 inch... ...ccccccceee Pe WAPG ote. Bae Ose WO. 1OO OLS fo comp cleccwssclecccccclecs. 
OS NER Sa Se et Lee: zz -& ce. | er Bore ot 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inc...... ees wat -165 | .283 | .192 2m, Rapieade. eb ee Se ae 
Gingham, dress, 32inch.......... Fhe eb | a | Se. Af Ee WO ok ae 
Gingham, dress, 27inch.......... i .207 | .368 . 257 ej ae oe: Cees 
OR eee adlne +> 3 .190} .316} .219| .346/)..... i (ew ae 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........... aa eA ee Se eee i 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90. .......| Per sheet | 1.625 | 1.803 | 1.563 | 2.144 |......./....... te Bans 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...... Per yard.| .173 | .341 | .198 | .398 |.......|....... lasiéeice Canines 
Flannel, white wool, 27 inch...... “SR ee Ree oR) Aa | poet, Datelday ile ‘oe 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Per pair..|....... | 0.00051: . cade | 5.556 | Biko sebeget b | Pie tos a 

| j 











PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STATES 


A comparison of wholesale and retail price changes for important 
food articles is-contained in the subjoined table. As some prod- 
ucts—fresh beef, for example—are not sold by the retailer in the 
same form in which they leave the wholesaler, strictly comparable 
prices are not obtainable. In most instances, also, the compariso1 
is not for the same date, the retail prices being. those prevailing on 
the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are for a variable 
date, usually several days prior to the 15th. Notwithstanding these 
differences, the figures may be considered indicative of price varia- 
tions in the retail as compared with the wholesale markets. 

The differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given to assist in making the comparison. It should not be 
assumed, however, that this differential in any case represents tlic 
margin of profit to the retailer, since, in addition to a possible di!- 
ference of grade between the article shown at wholesale and retail, 
the various items of handling cost to both the wholesaler and retailer 
are included in the figure. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES. 


(Theinitials W= wholesale; R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotation on 


the date selected, as published in leading trade —. The retail price is the average of prices re 













































































perted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.) 
1913: July— 1917 | 1913 
Av- 
Article and city. Unit. jerage | | | | | 
| | | | } 
4 1914; 1915 | 1916 a4 4 ee | Jan. |Apr 'July.| Aug.|Sept. Oct 
. | | } | j 
= vil Oe Od el we ee a as Rian ca GS errs 
Reef, Chicago: Cts.\ Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cte. | Cts.| CF Cts.\ Cts. 
Steerloinends...W.| Lb..| 16.8) 17.5) 16.0) 20.5} 20.0) 20.0} 19.0) 23.5) 20.0) 23.0) 34.0] 34.0] 34.0) 34.0 
Sirloin steak .....R.| Lb..} 23.2) 26.9} 25.8; 28.1) 26.5 29.3} 30. 2| 30.6} 30. 2) 33.7} 37.7] 37.7] 38.6! 37.6 
Price differential... .|...... 6.4) 8.5 " 7.6] 6.5} 9.3] 11.2) 7.1] 10.2) 10.7] 3.7] "7 4.6 3.6 
Beef, Chicago: | | | | | 
Steer rounds, No. | 
Oaks taeda’ W.| Lb../ 13.1] 14.5] 14.3! 14.5] 12.0) 15.5! 17.0) 19.0] 16.5| 18.5) 25.0) 26.0! 26.0) 26.0 
Round steak....R.}| Lb..} 20.2) 23.3} 22.8) 24.1) 22.7) 25.6) 26.6) 27.3) 27.3) 30.4) 35.0] 34.9! 35.9] 34.3 
Price differential...}...... 7.1) 8.8 on 9.6) 10.7; 10.1) 9.6) 8.3) 10.8) 11.9) 10.0} 8.9) vais 8.3 
Beef, Chicago: j | | | | | | | 
Steerribs, No. 2..W. Lb.. 15.7! 16. 5} 14.5} 17.5) 16.0 1.0) 20.0; 23.0} 20.0) 22.0) 28 0} 30 0| 32.0) 31.0 
Rib roast........ R.} Lb..| 19.5} 21.2] 21.3) 22.9) 22.3 24.1] 24.6) 24.7] 25.4! 28.8} 31.8) 31.4] 32.6) 31.3 
Price differential. ..}...... +5 4.7 sg 5.41 6.3 ~ 4.6) 1.7] 5 | 6.8) 3. 4 i 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, loins...... W.| Lb...) 15.8) 18.3) 17.0) 20.0) 18.0) 19.0) 19.0) 27.5) 23 5! 26.0) 28.0} 32.0) 3 al 35.0 
Sirloin steak .....R.} Lb..| 25.9} 27. 4] 28.2) 29,4) 28.4) 31.8) 33,7) 35.6] 34.4] 38.0] 43.9] 44.8) 46.3) 43.8 
Price “eh ah 0. 1 9.1 cA 9.4 10. 4) 12 | 14 & I <3 12.0 ni 12 S| 2 3) 8.8 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, rounds. ...W.} Lb...) 12.1) 13.5} 13.5) 14.5! 13.0! 17.0 17.5) 19.0) 18.0; 20.0; 28.0} 29.0! 29.0} 27.0 
Round steak ....R.j Lb..| 24.9) 27.0) 27.1) 28.9) 27.5) 31.5) 33.7) 36.0) 35.2) 38.4 16, 31 46.7| 48.0] 45.4 
Price a eae ve i 12.8} 13.5 13. 6) 14. 4) ets an 16.2; 17.0) 17.2) 18.4) 18,3) 17.7) 19.0} 18.4 
Beef, New York: | j 
es Sar W.! Lb.. ~~ 16. 5} 16.0} 18.0) 16.0) 20.0) 19.0) 27.5) 23.5) 25.0 28. 0| 30. 5} 32.5) 32.0 
Rib roast ..... --»R.| Lb. .| 21.8} 22.5} 22.7) 24.3) 23.8) 27.0) 27.9) 29.8) 29.4] 32.4) 37.5) 37.6) 38.7] 37.2 
Price differential. ..}...... 4 6.0) 6.7) 6.3 os ay 8.9) 2 i 5.9} 7.44 9.5) 7.1) 6.2) 5.3 
Pork, Chicago: | 
on S ae enmes rs 7 14.9) 16.5) 15.0) 16.5 16. 5) 24.0; 25.0) 33.0) 27.0) 29.6] 29.0} 32.0 35. 0) 34.0 
ey eee 4) Lb..| 19.0) 20.4) 20.1) 21.7) 22.7) 28.5) 29.2) 35.8! 31.6) 33.0) 35.5) 38.8} 42.6) 39.0 
Price differential. ..}...... 4.1; 3.9) 5.1) 5.2) 6.2) 4.5) 4.2) 2.8) 4.6) 4.0) 6.5] 6.8 7.6 5.0 
Pork, New York: i | 
Loins, western..W.| Lb..| 15.2} 16.3} 15.3} 16.5} 17.0} 23.5] 23.5) 30.0) 26.5] 27.5] 30.5] 33.5) 39.0) 37.0 
C08 6d 0t08k e's R.| Lb... 21.7] 23.0} 21.7 23.9) 24.8) 31.9] 32.6) 39.9) 34.8) 36.7) 40.6} 42.3) 47.7) 46.7 
Price differential...]...... 6.5; 6.7] 6.4) 7.4) 7.8] 84) 9.1) 9.9) 8.3) 9.2] 10.1) 8.8) 8.7] 9.7 
Bacon, Chicago: gre : | a . | - a n 
Short clear sides. W.} Lb..| 12.7) 13.9} 11.3) 15.9) 15.8) 21.8) 24.7) 31.8) 30.1) 27 27. 4| 26.8) 27.9} 29.1 
Sliced... PRD BY R.| Lb..|-29. 4] 31.8} 31.5! 32.8} 31.6] 39.5) 43.9) 47.5] 49.8! 51.9) 54.7 56.4) 57.7) 59.3 
rice differential...]...... 16.7} 17.9] 20.2) 16.9} 15.8} 17.7} 19:2) 15.7} 19.7) 24.4] 27. 3) 29.6) 29.8! 30.2 
Ham, Chicago: | 
Smoked.........W.| Lb..] 16.6 17.5] 16.3} 19.0} 18.8} 24.3} 24. 3) sa 29.8] 30.0] 30.1} 32.3} 22.8] 33.6 
Smoked, sliced. . R. Lb. .| 26.6} 33.8] 32.8] 34.9} 33.3] 38.2] 41.4) 43.9] 42.8] 46.7] 49.1) 50.5 51.7) 52.0 
BP Sos ae «ee ale thai 10.0} 16, 3] 16, 5) 15.9) 14.5) 13.9 x4 ae 13. 0} 16.7} 19.0} 18.2) 18.9) 18.4 
ard, New York: 
Pay <a og 26 ey 8.0 3.3 15.9 of 20. 1) a ase: a 26. 2 26.9 a3 s 
Price difftereutial...-|...... EO "52 on 38 “hal 4.81 7.3] 67| 8.4] 721) Gol 56] G3 75 
rice a a oO. ie 0] De 28 be é ° ‘. ) ) ° 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed round...W.| Lb..| 14.9) 17.0} 19.0) 19.0) 20.0} 22.0) 26.0) 27.0) 24.0) 29, 0) 31.0) 29.0} 29.0) 24.0 
Leg of, yearling - -R. Lb..| 19.8] 21.9} 20.8] 23.1] 23. 2} 26.3] 28.7] 31.4) 30.6] 35.6] 35.7) 35.4] 36.2 22.3 
rice differential. ..j...... 4.9} 4.91 1.8) 4.1] 3.2} 4.3) 2.7) 4.4) 6.6) 6.6) 4.7) 6.4) 7.2) 8 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls...W.| Lb..| 18.2] 18.8] 17.5] 21.5) 22.0) 26.5} 24.8) 28.5) 29.8) 34.0) 36.0} 35.0) 35.5) 34.5 
Dressed hens. ... R. Lb..| 21.4] 22, 0} 21.9] 25.6] 26.1) 29.3) 28.7} 32.3) 32. 6]..... 41.0) 40.7} 41.3} 41.0 
aoe ee avoles 3.2] 3.2] 4.4) 4.1) 4.1) 2.8) 3.9) 3.8) 2,8)..... 5.0} 5.7) 5.8} 6.5 
Sutter, Chicago: 

Creamery,extra -W.| Lb..| 31. 0f 26.5} 26.5) 27.5] 37.0] 44.0] 37.5] 43.5) 49.0) 40.0] 42.5) 43.5! 50.0] 55.0 
arent tp Lb..| 36. 2} 31. 2] 32.2] 33. 5] 43.8] 48. 4] 43.3] 48.7] 54.4) 46.0) 48.0) 49.0) 57.5) 61.5 
rice differential. ..}...... 5.2] 4.71 5.7] 6.0] 6.8} 4.41 5.7] 5.2) 5.4) 6.0) 5.5) 5.5] 7.5] 6. 

Butter, New York: 
Creamery,extra -W.| Lb..| 32.3] 28.0} 27.0] 28.5] 39.5} 45.0) 39.5) 44.3) 51.0] 41.5] 44.4) 45 52.8 60.0 
Creamer extra . KR. Lb..| 38. 2) 32.8] 33.6] 34.6] 46.0) 51.3] 45.3) 51.5) 57.4] 49.3) 51.4] 52.1) 59.9] 65.6 
Py ———-- ee a 5.9] 4.8] 6.6) 6.1] 6.5] 6.3] 5.8} 7.2) 6.4) 7.8] 7.0) 6.3] 7.1) 5.6 
er, San Francisco: 
Creamery,extra .W. Lb..| 31.7] 24.5] 26.5] 25.5] 35.5] 39.0] 38. 5) 46.0] 53.0] 37.5! 50.0] 52.0) 55.5} 62.5 
Creamery,extra . R. Lb..| 38.8} 32.9] 33.8] 33.3] 42.5) 45.2) 45.5) 54.5) 60.2] 45.2] 56.6) 58.6) 63. 2| 70.0 
Ch rice differential... inp 2 7.1} 84] 7.3] 7.81 7.0} 6.2] 7.0] 85) 7.2] 7.7) 6.6] 6.6) 7.7) 7.5 
eese, Chicago: 
Whole milk..... W.| Lb..| 14. 2] 13.3} 14.5] 14.5} 21.8} 22.3) 21.6] 24.6) 23.3] 21.5) 22.7) 24.3] 25.6} 35.0 
Full cream...... __ & et Ra See 22.9} 24.2] 32.1) 32.7] 33.9] 36.8) 37.5] 35.3] 34.5] 35.7) 37.6] 39.5 
oan erential... eer Oe ee 8.41 9.7] 10.3] 10.4] 12,3] 12,2) 14,2] 13.8] 11.8] 11.4] 12.0|- 4.6 
» NCW York: 
Whole milk, 
Btate......... -W.} Lb..| 15.4} 14. 4] 14.6) 15.1] 22.0) 24. 5} 23.8) 25.5) 23.0] 22. 5) 23.9] 25.3) 26.8) 32.5 
Full cream. ..... Mu 1.4.-:.4...2. 22. 9| 22.8] 30.1] 33.5] 32.8] 34.0] 34.4] 33.81 33.2) 33.5) 34.3] 35.9 
Price differential...J......1.....!..... 8.3) 7.71 8.11 9.0) 9.0) 8.5) 11.41 11.31 9.3) 8.2) 7.5) 34 
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1913: July— 3 1917 1X8 
Av- =A 
Article and city. Unit. jerage | | | | — 
a. 4 1914 | 1915 ~ 2: os te Oct.| Jan. |Apr. \July.|Aug.|Sept 
| 
om yup 
Cheese San Francisco: | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts 
Fancy. .....-... W | Lb..| 15.9) 12.5] 11.5} 13.5) 18.0] 21.5} 20.0) 22.0) 25.5) 26.0) 26.0) 27.5) 31. 
Full cream...... Se Oe Ra ee 20.0} 22.9) 24.2) 29.7) 29.7) 31.6) 33.5) 33.5) 32.3 33. 8) 36. ( 
PU IGEN. ciclo ccnecleccectecess 8.5) 9.44 6.2 8.2) 9.7] 9.6) 8.0 7.5) 6.3) 6.3) 5.1 
Milk, Chicago: | | 
aS W.| Qt..| 3.8 3.6 3.7) 3.6) 4.5) 5.4) 4.7) 7.4) 7.0) 5.8) 5.3) 6.61 6.6 
Fresh, bottled... R | Qt..| 8.0} 80} 8.0} 8.1) 10.0} 10.0) 10.0) 12.9} 11.9) 11.9) 12.0) 12.4) 13.0 
Price differential....)...... 4.2} 4.4) 4.3) 4.5) 5.5) 4.6 5.3) 5.5) 4.9) 6.1) 6.7] 5.8) 6.4 
= New York: | 
Weegh.....-.-... -| Qt..| 3.5} 3.0) 3.0} 3.1) 5.1) 4.9) 50} 7.2) 8.1) 5.9 5.4) 6.3! 6.8 
Fresh, bottled... R.| Qt..| 9.0} 9.0} 9.0} 9.0} 10.0) 10.9) 11.4) 13.8} 15.0) 14.0) 12.7) 14.0) 14 
Price ett ai , aan 5.5} 6.0} 6.0) 5.9) 4.9) 6.0) 64) 66) 6.9) 8.1) 7.3) 7.7) 7.2 { 
— Sen Francisco: 
pghhane aes W.| Qt../ 39) 3.9) 38) 3.8) 38 38 4.3) 5.9 6.6 5.9) 5.9) 5.9) 7.4 
Fresh, bottled... R.| Qt..| 10.0] 10.0] 10.0} 10.0} 10.0) 10.0) 20.0) 12.1) 22.1) 12.1) 22.1) 12.1) 14.0) 1 
Price differentiai.... | volt. 6.1} 6.1) 62) 6.2 62) 6.2) 5.7] 6.2 55) 6.21 6.2) 62 6.¢ 
Fees, Chicago | 
‘resh, firsts. . Doz.| 22.6] 18.8 16.8) 21.8) 48.5! 30.5) 31.0) 37.0] 56.5) 31.5) 36.5) 38.3) 41.5 
Strictly fresh. . as | Doz.) 29. 2| 26.1) 24.8} 29.6) 52.5) 37.6, 40.6) 46.9} 65.1) 38.0) 45.7) 47.8) 52.1 
Price differential. | 6&6 7.3} SO} 7.8, 4.0) 7.1) 96 9.9] 8.6 6.5) 9.2 9.5) 10.1 
Eg, New York: | | | 
resh, firsts. . We Doz.| 24.9) 21.5} 20.0) 24.1: 50.5] 33.0) 35.0! 40.0! 64.5) 33.3) 40.0) 41.5) 45.5 
Strictly fresh .. Doz.| 39.7} 35.3) 32.6) 37.2) 66.7) 42.4] 47.7] 62.7) 80.8) 47.6] 57.3] 60.9) 65 
Price diffe mential. primal» | 34.8} 13.8] 12.6) 13.1) 16.2, 9.4} 12.7] 22.7] 16.3) 14.3] 17.3] 19.4] 20.2 
Eggs, San Francisco: | a | hes 
haa W.| Doz.| 26.3) 23.0! 22.0) 24.0) 38.0! 28.0) 32.0) 43.5) 61.0) 36.5] 44.0) 48.5) 61.0 
Strictly fresh. ... R.| Doz.| 37.3) 33.8 31.0) 33.3) 48.0) 37.4) 39.2, 60.8) 71.0) 41.9) 51.4) 57.3) 67.1 
Price differential. ../......! 10.5} 10.8! 9.0; 9.3) 10.0!) 9.4} 7.2) 17.3) 10.0) 5.4) 7.44 8&8) 6.1 
Meal, corn, Chicago: | 
li, BR W.}| Lb../ 1.4] 1.6/...:-. 1.9 24) 3.6) 4.5) 5.2) 5.1) 6.0) 5.4] 5.3) 4. 
ate cinns R. +| 4... 29| 28 3.1) 3.1\ 4.2) 5.0] 5.8 7.1] 7.0 7.2) 6.8) 6.8 6.8 
Price differential. . .j...... 1.5] 1.2) 2 1s Lal 13) Lo Lol 1.2 14) 15 23 
Beans, New York: 
Medium,choice..W.! Lb..} 4.0 4.0) 5.8! 9.8 10.8) 13.0} 15.4) 13.8) 14.1) 13.7) 11.9) 11.6) L1.1 
A ee ee ee eee | §.1) 11.3) 14.9) 16.2; 18.8) 18.5) 18.5) 18.2) 17. 5 17. 4| 17.4 
Price differential... .|...... a 2.3; 1.5) 4.1) 3.2) 3.4] 4.7) 4.4] 4.5) 5.6 5.8) 6.3 
Potatoes, Chicago: | . 
Whitei......... W.! Lb..} Lo} 24) .7] 1.6] 29) 4.7] 4.4) Lol 20 1.1) 1.5) 29) 23 
J R.| Lb..} 1.5) 2.7) 1.2 2.3) 3.9) 5.8} 5.0) as 28S 1.7 3.7% 3.5) 3 : 
Price differential... .|...... wk. a ee 1-0 ae, oe eee se See eee 23 
Rice, New Orleans: | 
ae ae W.! En..} 5.07 5.4) 4.9) 4.6) 4.8) 4.9} 7.1) 7. 7 gsi ssl 9.3! 7.6 7.6 1 
oS R. + ae ae 7-5) 7.4) 7.4) 8&8 10.1) 10.0) 10.6) 10.7) 11.9) 12.3) 12.4 
Price differential. ..|.....2).0...}0.2.. 2.6} 2.8 26 3.9) 3.0, 23] Lsl 1.9] 26) 4.7) 4.8 
Sugar, New Fock: | | | i | 
anniated.....W.| Lb../ 4.3) 4.2) 5.9] 7.5) 6.6) 8&1) 7.4) &2) 7.3) 7.3] 7.41 7.4) &8 
Granulated..... RB. Lb..| 4.9} 4.6) 6.3] 7.9) 7.4) 87) 8&4) &7| O97) 8&8 SB BS OS 
Price differentia!...}...... .6 ‘| 4] 8) 6} 1.0) 1.5 24 1.5) 1.4 1.4 1.0) 1 
i ! 


























‘ Good to choice. 

Wholesale and retail prices expressed as percentages of the averaz: 
money prices for 1913 are contained in the following table. This 
will enable the reader to follow more easily the trend of price fluctiia 
tions of many food articles at wholesale and retail. Owing to lac 
of satisfactory data for 1913, a few articles which are shown in the 
preceding table do not appear in this one. The table shows that, 
compared with the 1913 base price, the retail price of lamb, poultry, 
sugar, and particularly potatoes, was relatively higher in Octobe 
than the wholesale price, while the retail price of, all other artic\ 
was relatively lower than the wholesale price. This is noticeable 
in the case of beef, pork, bacon, lard, milk, and eggs. The preceding 
table shows, however, that the margin between wholesale and reta'! 
prices for most of the articles was greater in October than in 1913. 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


[The initials W=wholesale; R =retail.] 


























= = i 
1913 July— 1917 1918 
Aver- 
Article and city. age |__________}___ ———— — 
for | | | | | 
‘sia 986) 4005 aed (ane | Apr.jJuly./ Oct, | Jan.| Apr.\July.|Aug.|Sept.; Oct. 
| | 
——=— = eens Qe mereree SS | eS } -\-——— —_——. — 
_ i i j 
Reef, Chicago: “ 2 = | - | en | | | 
Steer loinends (hips). W.} 100 | 104 | 9% | 122 | 119 | 119 | 113 | 140 | 119 | 137 | 202 | 202 | 202 | 202 
Cirloin steak ........-. R.}| 100 | 112 | 111 | 121 | 114 | 126 | 130 | 1382 | 130 | 145 | 163 | 163 | 166 162 
Reef, Chicago: ‘ | i “ | 
Steer rounds, No. 2...W.} 100 111 | 109} 111 | 92/118] 1 145 | 126 | 141 | 191 | 198 | 198 198 
Round steak.......--- R.}| 100} 1154 113 | 119 112 | 127 132 | 135 | 135 | 151 | 173 173 | 178 | 170 
-eef, Chicago: x : > . 
Steer ribs, No. 2......W.} 100 | 105 $2 | 111 | 102 | 134 | 127 | 146 | 127 | 140 | 178 | 191 | 204 | 197 
WOME cc winecteces R.| 100 | 109 | 109 | 117 | 114 | 124 | 126 | 127 | 130 | 148 | 163 | 161 | 167 161 
Beef, New York: ; - | ee | 
No. 2 loins, city.....-- W.| 100 | 116 | 108 | 127 | 114 | 120 | 120 | 174 | 149 | 165 | 177 | 203 | 215 | 222 
Sirloin steak. ......--- R.| 200 | 106 | 109 | 114 | 110 | 123 | 180 | 137 | 133 | 147 | 170 | 173 |} 179 | 169 
Beef, New York: Pe | 
No. 2rounds, city....W-.| 100 | 112 112 | 120 | 107 | 140 | 145 | 157 | 149 | 165 | 231 | 240 | 240 23 
Round steak.....-.--- R.}| 100 | 108 109 | 116 | 110 | 127 | 135 | 145 | 141 | 154 | 186 | 188] 193 | 182 
Beef, New York: eT RG OF, TNT ae eT | 
No. 2ribs, city....-.-- W.} 100 | 109 | 106 | 119 | 106 | 132 | 126 | 182 | 156 | 166 | 185 | 202] 215; 212 
Rib roast.........-.-- R.| 100 | 103 | 104 | 111 | 109 | 124 | 128 | 137 | 135 | 149 | 172 | 172] 178 | 174 
Pork, Chicago: | 
(eg ere W.| 100 | 111 | 201 | 111 | 111 | 161 | 168 | 221 | 181 | 195 | 195 | 215 | 235 | 228 
GN eicacinccngeeas R.| 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 | 119 | 150 | 154 | 188 | 166 | 174 | 187 | 204 | 224 205 
Pork, New York: i ' | | | | 
Loins, western.......-. W.| 100 | 107 | 101 | 109 | 112 | 155 | i55 | 197 | 174 | 181 | 201 | 220 | 257 | 243 
CODE... a denddsedaxcne R.| 100 | 106 | 100 | 110 | 114 | 147 | 150 184 | 160 | 169 | 187 | 195 | 220 215 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides...... W.| 100 | 109; 89 | 125 | 124 | 172 | 194 | 250 | 237 | 217 | 216 | 211 | 220! 229 


Sliced 


R_| 100 | 108 | 107 | 112 | 107 | 134 | 149 | 162 | 169 | 177 | 186 | 192 | 196 | 202 

















Ham, Chicago: | | | 
OE snetitessnt a0 W.} 100/105 | 98 | 114 | 113 | 146 | 146 | 170 | 180 | 18] 181] 195 | 198 202 
4 Smoked, sliced........ R.}| 100 | 127 123 | 131 125 | 144 156 | 165 | 161 | 176 | 185 | 190 | 194 195 
: Lard, New York: | pea aa of 
: Prime, contract....... W.} 100; 9% 73 | 121 | 145 | 195 | 183 | 224 | 224 | 239 | 238 | 245 | 247 | 242 
: yk ee a R.} 100 | 98 | 94 } 105 | 133 | 164 | 171 | 196 | 206 | 209 | 201 | 203 | 209 | 218 
Lamb, Chicago: } 
Dressed, round....... W.| 100 | 114 | 128 | 128 | 134 | 148 | 174 | 181 | 161 | 195 | 208 | 195 | 195 161 
Leg of, yearling....... R_| 100 | 111 | 105 | 117 | 117 | 133 | 145 | 159 | 155 | 180 | 180 | 179 | 1s 163 
Poultry, New York: } 
Dressed fowls......... Ww} 100 | 103 | 96 | 118 | 121 | 146 | 136 | 157 | 164 | 187 | 198 | 192 | 195 | 190 
Dressed hens.......... R.} 100 | 103 | 102 | 120 | 122 | 137 | 134 | bol 152 |.....| 192 | 190 | 193 192 
Butter, Chicago: } j 
” Creamery, extra......W.] 100} 85 | 8&5 89 | 119 | 142 | 121 | 140 | 158 | 129 | 1 | 14 161 177 
Creamery, extra.......R.} 100 3} 89} 93} 121 | 134 | 119 | 135 | 150 | 127 | 133 | 135 | 15 170 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra...... W.| 100/] & 84} 88 | 122 | 139 | 122 | 137 | 158 | 128 | 137 | 142} 163 | 186 
Creamery, extra.......R.} 100 | 86 SS | 91 120 ; 134 | 119 | 135 1 | 129 | 135 | 136 | 15; 172 
Butter, San Francisco: | | 
Creamery, extra......W.} 100 77 | 84] SO | 112 | 123 | 121 | 145 | 167 | 118 | 158 | 164 | 17 197 
Creamery, @xtra...... Rt 100! 85 | 87} 86 | 110 | 126 | 117 | 140 | 155 | 116 | 146 | 151] 1 180 
Mill:, Chicago: ae } | | 
| VIER APES ST eee W.| 100} 95} 97} 95 | 118 | 142 124 | 195 | 184 | 153 | 139 | 174] 174 | 197 
Fresh, bottled, del’vd. R.| 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 125 | 125 | 125 | 161 | 149 | 149 | 150 | 155 | 163 161 
Milk, New York Bid ae 
ee ae W.| 100] 86} 86] 89 | 146 | 140 | 143 | 206 | 281 | 169 | 154] 180] 194 | 234 
Fresh, bottled, del’yd .R.j| 100 | 100 | 100 100 111 | 121 | 127 | 153 | 167 | 156 | 141 | 156] 156} 173 
Milk, San Francisco: 
a W.} 100/100! 97] 97) 97} 971 110 | 151 | 169 | 151} 151 | 1511190) 190 
Fresh, bottled........ R.| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 121 | 121 | 121 | 121 | 12i | 140) «140 
Eggs, Chicago: | | 
Fresh, firsts,.......... W.| 100| 83] 74] 96 | 215 | 135 | 137 | 164 | 250 | 139 | 162 | 169 | 184 218 


178 YL 


— 


Strictly fresh R.| 100! 89} 85 | 101 | 180 | 129 | 139 | 161 | 223 | 130 137 | 




















Eggs, New York: } 

Fresh, firsts........... W.| 100! 86 a) 97 | 203 | 133 | 141 | 161 | 259 | 134 | 161 | 167 | 183 211 
Strictly fresh.......... R.} 100 SY 32 | 94 | 168 | 107 | 120 | 158 | 204 | 120 | 144 | 153 | 165 174 
Eggs, San Francisco: | 

., ee W.| 100} 86] 82] 90 | 142] 105 | 119 | 162 | 228 | 136 | 164] 181 | 228 | 231 
Strictly fresh.......... R.| 100] 91 83 89 | 129 | 100 | 105 | 163 ' 190 | 112 | 138 | 154 | 180 203 
Meal, corn, Chicago: 

WO eee os. cs a W.| 100 | 114 |..... | 136 | 17L } 257 | 321 | 371 | 364 | 429 | 386 | 379 | 321 | 293 

FEMS... 0206000900. -R.| 100} 97 | 107 | 107 | 145 | 172 | 200 | 245 | 241 | 248 | 234 | 234 | 234) 231 
Potatoes, Chicago: | 

White, good tochoice .W.| 100 | 237 | 66 | 160 | 286 | 458 | 429 | 185 | 200 | 110 | 150 | 290 | 230 150 
=~, R.| 100 | 182} 78 | 151 | 263 | 384 | 331 | 185 | 187 | 113 | 247 | 233 | 213 180 
Sugar, New York: 

Granulated ........... w.| 100] 98 | 137 | 174 | 153 | 188 | 172 | 191 | 170 | 170 | 172 | 172 | 205 | 205 
Granulated........... R. wai 94 | 129 161 | 151 | 178 | 171 | 198 198 | 180 | 180 180 | 200 | 216 

i a 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATEs, 
1913 TO OCTOBER, 1918. 


The bureau’s weighted index number of wholesale prices in repr 
sentative markets of the United States showed a decrease in Octo} 
from the preceding month, standing at 204, as compared with 207 
September. The most noticeable change took place in the group 
farm products, which showed a drop from 236 to 223. In the grou 
of lumber and building materials and chemicals and drugs slight do- 
creases took place. Small increases were recorded for cloths ani 
clothing, metals and metal products, and for articles classed as mi- 
cellaneous In the groups of food, etc., fuel and lighting, and hou 
furnishing goods no change occurred. 

Among important articles whose wholesale prices averaged low 
in October than in September were cotton, flaxseed, barley, com 
oats, hay, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, rye flour, lard, corn meal 
beef, lamb, mutton, pork, onions, potatoes, glycerin, linseed oil, ani 
Douglas fir. Butter, cheese, coffee, eggs, fruits, ham, milk, oleo- 
margarine, sugar, tallow, wood pulp, rosin, cement, and men’s and 
women’s underwear averaged higher in price, while wheat, rye, hides 
peanuts, tobacco, canned goods, wheat flour, bacon, molasses, rice 
salt, tea, and vinegar remained practically unchanged in price. 

In the period from October, 1917, to October, 1918, the index 
number of farm products increased from 207 to 223, that of food 
articles from 183 to 199, and that of cloths and clothing from 194 to 
253. In the same period the index number of fuel and lighting 
increased from 143 to 179, that of metals and metal products from 
182 to 186, and that of lumber and building materials from 134 to 
157. The index number for house-furnishing goods, which is built 
on a limited number of tableware articles, increased from 165 to 23:3 
and that of miscellaneous articles, including such important com- 
modities as cottonseed meal, jute, malt, lubricating oil, news-prin‘ 
paper, rubber, starch, soap, plug tobacco, and wood pulp, increase: 
from 164 to 197. In the group of chemicals and drugs the index 
number decreased from 242 in October, 1917, to 204 in October . 
the present year, 
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y : OCTOBER, 1918, BY GROUPS OF 
MBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO ; 
ae COMMODITIES. 


{1913—100.} 


- - ; ; ; 





























| | | 
| , Metals | a Chao House-| | an 
| Farm | Cloths | Fue and | and | jeals | fr- Miscel-| oom. 
h. | prod- Food, | and and | metal | build- | 4 nish- | lane- | modi 
Yearand month. | pros" | “ete.” | eloth- | lieht- | Prod. | “ing | gi, | “ing” | ‘ous. | mod 
| Ing. ms- | ucts. | mate- ve" | goods. | : 
} | rials. 
—— es a i x | | | | 
1913. | 
| 100} 100} 100; 100; 100} 100} 100| 100). 100 
es res ‘7 99 |. 100 #9} 107/ 100) 101} 100) — 100 | 99 
January....--- 97 96 100 99 102 | 101 | 100 | 100 | 99 | G8 
April...-++---++++-- 101 101 100 100 AS | 101 99 | 100 | 102 | 101 
rm AE: Re 103 102 100 100 | 99 | 98 | 100 | 100 100 101 
Eien’ | | | | 
1914 | | | 
‘ a2 | 87 | 97 103 103 97 99 
Average for year... -| = am = | = 0? 9s 101} 103 | 98 100 
ee ee 103 95 100 | 98 | 91 99 | 101 103 | pad 98 
pyc atu | 404 103 | 100 | 90 | 85 97 101 103 97 | 9 
nS SEE 19} 2} 100) | 8! 7} 100) 103) 7 102 
davlembat wos] He} mg} s) S|) 108) ams) gk) a 
rea 103 107, 98} 8 3} 96 | 109 03} 95 9 
November.........- | 101 106) 7 87 81 | 108 ; S| ~ 
December......----- 99 105 | 97 87 | 83 4) Wi 8 | 96 | 
| | 
1915. | | } 
| : 7 | 4| us} 101} 98] 100 
Average for year.... 105 104 | 100 87 97 | 94 | : 
tte ah [needs | 4302! 106] 95 85 83 | 4) 106 10 | s k.. 
February.......---- 105 108 | 97 86 | 87 95} 104 on | 99 
March ee 105 | 104 | 97 86 89 | 94 | 103 101 7 | = 
no eepencwe ny? 105| 98 S| ot] 94 102 lol} = 97 | 99 
wae... ee 105} 98 83 | 96 | 94) 102 101, 8% — 
er te ee 105 102 os R3 | 100 | 93 | 104 101 | 36 99 
—_ ee 108 104 | a9 84 | 102 | 04 107 101 | 96 101 
rN eheeneee tate 103) 8 | 100) 93] 100 101} 96 100 
September.........- 103 100 | 100 88} 100 | 93 | 14 101 | 96 | * 
CO ae ; 105 104 | 103 90 | 100 93 2 R o 
November oo ie 108} 105 93) 104) 95) oo | o | om 105 
- —— . wd . U7 4 | « 
December. .......-.. 103 111 | 107 96 114 | 97 | | 
1916, } | 
y ‘ 5 7 5 | 48 | 101 | 143 | 110 121 | 123 
lemma 6 Aaah 108 iis 110 102 196 99/ 140 105) 107 | os 
Ja BF ocbsceveccces= } ! “> a] fo . | 1 
} ary 02 l: 100 | 144 | 105 | 106 1 
et a hr 174 aed io4| 14 101} 147} 105| 109 114 
Matic idedsc?.0« | 111 115 4 ~ = 1021 «130 19} 311 116 
AED ind saddens tes / 014 117 9 5 47 | 2 | i 9 | 
=: vibhipbettpest | 116 119 122 04} 15 102} 153/ 109 114 Lis 
FON « xsviatianteha snide | 116 119 123 105 149 wr] =—150} 109 | 121 | 118 
aaa ee 118 121 126 105 145 98 | 143 | 111 can | 123 
An ncnctlin gan 126 128 128 107 145 100 | +H 4 127 
September. .........| 131, 134 131 110 148 100 — rr 139 133 
OCI siesta nee | 136 140 137 128 | dl 101 135 | 4) . el a 
November.......... | 145 | 150 146 150 | 160 | 103 142 | 115 | 136 146 
December........... | Wl 146 155 163 185 105 43} 15 | 36 
' | | ; 
} ' j | | 
1917. | | 
_ —_ ole 2 ‘© | 908 94 185 | 155 154 | 175 
ee ec, 7 | 150 161 170 183 108 44} 128] «137 | 150 
ee eee é} . U > . 4 ‘ nn 
February........... 15 160 162 178; io; i: | i | 140 160 
CS a ae 162 | 161 163 181 | 199 | 111 151 | 151 | 144 171 
Pe Nea 0] 182) 160) 178) 206) I) I) hoetl) sl 1st 
MOP dc duathescceid 196 191 173 187 | 217 117 oe = ime a 
TED civutitiiadineess 196 | 187 179 93 | 239 | 27 SD Oe | ~ — 
PUR in ch iuiesgavaned 198 | 180 187 183 257 | 132 185 ] 5 | oe 7 
ON SO ae 204{ 180; 193 159 249 133 198 | al”. oe 
Sentember.......... 203; 178| 193 155 | 228} 134 oo - | 164 | 190 
OCG nn-cnsccces 207 183 | 194 142 182; 134 a 751 168 | 182 
November..........) 211| 184| 202 i ee es 
becember........... } 204) 185) 206 153) 173! 135 230 | 75 
92434°—19——_8 , [1591] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO OCTOBER, 1918, BY GROUPS 
COMMODITIES—Concluded. 














| | | 
_ Low . 
la “ 0) | Metals} ber “ ouse- | ! 
| Farm Food. | — aan and | and — fur- | Miscel- 
Yearand month. | prod- te.’ | cloth- | lignt- | Metal; build-| | 4 nish- | lane- | 

ucts. = ‘he hd oe ~ | prod- {| ing arian ing ous. 

ie. MS: | ucts. | mate =” | goods. | 

| rials. 

1918. | | | 

Jenuary............. | 205; 188| 200; 169 173; 136) 286 88 | 178 
February ........... 207 186 213 | 171 175 | 137 217 188 | 181 | 
SS eee 211 178 |} 220 | 171 175 | 142 217 188 | 184 | 
BET. cL dtvccceds sil 217 | 179 | 230 170 176 | 145 214 183 | 193 
ee oe 212 | 178 | 234 | 172 177 | 147 209 | 188 197 
ee See 214 | 179 243 | 171 177 | 148 205 192 | 199 | 
SE Ea 221 | 185 | 249 | 178 183 | 133 202 192 | 192 | 
August ............. | 299) 191; 21; 178! 183] 156! 207| 227] 191 
September.......... 236 199 | 251 | 179 183 158 206 233 | 195 | 
a ee ee | 23% 199 253 | 179 186 157 204 233 197 | 

| 








ee — — 


1 Preliminary. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Information gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in repre- 
sentative markets shows that the wholesale prices of a number o! 
important commodities averaged considerably less in October than 
in July of the present year. Among articles showing a decided dro) 
in price between these two months were barley, oats, corn and corn- 
meal, rye flour, sheep, mutton, and salt pork. Smaller decreases 
were shown for rye, wheat flour, potatoes, hides and leather, cotton 
yarn, and pig tin. 

On the other hand, considerable increases between July ani 
October took place in the prices of bacon, ham, butter, eggs, 
milk, while cotton, hogs, cattle, fresh beef, wheat, sugar, shoes, 
copper, pig lead, and spelter also showed slight increases. 
coal, coke, pig iron, steel billets, tin plate, crude and refined pe 
troleum, and gasoline the price in October was practically the same 
as in July. 

Comparing prices in October with the average for 1913, the year 
preceding the outbreak of war in Europe, it is seen from the tables 
which follow that many commodities have more than doubled 
price. Conspicuous examples are wheat, corn, rye, cotton, woo! 
bacon, ham, lard, milk, eggs, sugar, pig iron, tin plate, and coke 
Increases of over 100 per cent are also shown for cattle, hogs, shee), 
wheat and rye flour, corn meal, cotton and woolen goods, and 


! 
ana 


For wool, 


shoes 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JUL 


Article. 


FOODSTUFFS. 


a) Animal. 





Cattle, good to 
choice steers. 

Beef, fresh, good 
native steers. 

Beef, salt, extra | 
mess. | 

Hogs, heavy - 

Bacon, short ‘clear. | 


sides. 
Hams, smoked, loose 
Lard, prime, con- 
tract. 
Pork, salt, mess.... 
Sheep, ewes...... am 
Mutton, dressed... . 
a creamery, 
extré 
Eggs, fresh, 
Milk 


firsts... 


(b) 


Vegetable. 

Wheat, No.1 north- 
ern. 

Wheat fiour, stand- 
ard patent. 





Corn, No. 2, mixed. 
Corn meal.......... 
Oats, standard, in } 
store. 
SS * ere } 
Rye flour... | 
Barley, fair to good, | 
malting. | 
Rice, Honduras, } 
head. j 
Potatoes, white... ..| 
Sugar, granulated . 7 


TEXTILES AND 
LEATHER GOODS. 


Cotton, upland, 
middling. | 

Cotton yarn, | 
carded, 10/1. 

Sheeting, brown, 
Pepperell. 

Bleached muslin, 
Lonsdale. 

Wool, 1/4 and 3/8 
grades, scoured. | 

W orsted yarn, 2/32’s; 


Clay oy suit- | 
ings, 1 
Storm ee, all- 


wool, 50-in. | 
Hides, packers’ | 


heavy y native 

Steers. | 
Leather, chrome | 

ealf. } 


Leather, sole, oak... 

Shoes, men’s, \Good- 
year welt, Vici 
calf, blucher. | 

Shoes, women’s, | 

Goodyear 

gun metal, 
on. 


welt, 
but- | 
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lil 


Y, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913. 
AVERAGE MONEY PRICES. 
= et | = 
| July— 1918 
Unit. | 1913; ns | iT oe r 
. af | Janu- >| Aug. | 
1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | ary | Pr.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
| = 7 | 
—_— as  | ‘ a ak ae ‘ews 
fb bed bok. 1. ba 
$ i$ $ $ is $ $ i$ $ 
100 Ibs .| 8. 507) 9. 219, 9. 213! 9.985! 12. 560) 13. 113 15.175 17.625) 17. 825! 18. 410 17. 853 
. j | | | 
Ld..... 130} . 135; .132) .141) .164) 175) . 205) “= md 245) . 245 
*| 
Bbl . . . .|18. 923,17. 250 17. 500 18. 250) 30. 500 31. 500 31. 900) 34. 875, 35. 250) 35. 375)35. 50) 
} | 
1001Ibs..| 8.365 8.769) 7.281 9.825) 15.460. 16,300.17. 150) 17. 720 19.188, 19. 725:17. 850 
I cant 127} .141) 101) .157 248; .293; .271) .276] .275) are _ 286 
} | | } } 
| ae .166 .177, «161; .190/ 240.295. 308) éa .323' 398] . 336 
Lb 2110; .102, .081, .131| 201| 250) .258; .264) .269 .272) . 266 
{ 
Bbl . . . ./22. 471/23. 625 18. 500,27. 167) 42. 250! 50. 400 53. 200! 48. 500} 49.550, 47. 250'42. 500 
100 Ibs .;} 4.687; 4.538 5.469 6.545 8.600 11. 14414. 950 10. 975) 11.156) 10.375) 9. 469 
= - 103; .095: .109)  . 131) 145, .192) .243) .205) .208 .193) .151 
| a +310. 270; 261) 276). 376). 487) 415). 432). 443/537]. 554 
/ | | | | | | 
Doz....| .226; .187! .169) .223) 318} .557} .330} °.3741 .385) 4311 . 497 
Qt..... -035 .030 .30, . 081 050) .081) .059) =. 054) 063; 068, .082 
| | | 
} } } 
| 
a | .874) .897) 1.390 1.170} 2.582) 2.170 2.170, 2.170, 2.223) 2.217) 2. 216 
; | | | | 
Bbl..../ 4.584, 4.594) 7.031 6.100 12. 750) 110.085/19, 985, 110.702'110.210 | 110.210.110.210 
| 
ie. | 625, .710| .783} .808! 2.044] 1.775| 1.665; 1.665| 1.7001 1.600 1.385 
100lbs 1.599, 1.780) 1.750) 1.982, 4. 880) 4. 835) 5.350) 4.825) 4.450) 3.988) 3.370 
Bu. 376 =. 369.529, . 405) 764) . 799) .872, .765, .698| .718| . 693 
| | } | | } | / 
Bu.....! .636, .618 1.036 .966) 2.226] 1.915, 2.648, 1.705| 1.6361 1.633 1.625 
Bbl 3.468, 3.075 5.533 5.035! 11.417! 10. 356/13. 687) 10.500 10.113) 9.481) 9. 199 
Bu , +625 £533) 2743. 746) 1.391) 1.534) 1.722) 1.125) 993} 1.010). 957 
Lb.....} .051) .054, .049' .045) .070} .079| .087/ 094.096, (2) | 091 
} | } 
_ | 614) 1.206, .444) .863) 2.375) 1.272, .687, 1.035! 1.530 1.361) .993 
Lb...:. | .043) .042) .058 .075' 075) =.074) .073; =.074) +=.074 ~=.085! . 083 
| | f.- Decil 
| | | } | { 
ae | +128) 131) 002.130, 261) 323) 317) 312.385) 358) 325 
} | | | } | i 
Lb.....} .221! .215; .160) .253 _ 536) .616) .641) .640, .610' .610 
an | .073 .070; .060' .078 - 171) .240) (3) | @) 1 @) j{@ 
| ! 
Yd.....} .082! .085) .075 .083) . . . 180, aa 250} .250/ .250) . 250 
Lb.....| .471) .444) 557) 686) 1.2001 1.455) 1.455) 1.4371 1.4371 1.4371 1.437 
| | | | | 
Bie oe. | .777;| .650) .850, 1.100) 1.600} 2,000 2.150) 2 150) 2.150; 2. 150) 2. 150 
Yd.. 1. 382; 1,328) 1.508 2.000) 3.250} 4. 065) 4. 275 4.450; (2) | (3) (2) 
} } | | | 
., oe . 563; .505) .539 .760) 1 “ 1, 308 am 1.470, 1.568) 1, 568! 1, 642 
| | } 
a 184.194) .258 .270; .330) .328) .272| .324 300.300) .300 
| | | 
Sq.ft..{ .270, .275) .280/ .460, 540} .530/ .550/ 640i =. 640) oon 630 
{ 

a .449| .475) .495, .635) 815} .830 _ 300) .830|  .770| . 7701-77 
Pair....) 3.113) 3.150) 3. 250 3.750) 4.750} 4.750; 5.000} 5.645 6.000! 6. 433! 6.500 
enon a RT eke arte oe | 
Pair....| 2.275 2.260) 2.350 2.750, 3.500) 3.500) 3.500) 4.500, 4.7501 4. 850 1. 850 

| } 
| | oe | || 
| 
‘Standard war flour. ‘No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS op 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913—Continued. 


AVERAGE MONEY PRICES- Concluded. 





July— 1918 
| | | 
Article. | Unit. | 1913 | 


} } 
1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 — Apr. | July. 














| 
} 
Peed eee Nee TM = | 
MINERAL AND | | | | | 
METAL PRODUCTS. | 


yo 1], anthracite, 2,240 Ibs. $5. 312 $5. 241 $5. 200 $5. 507) $5. 933, $6. 600 $6. 370) $6. 193) $6. 700, $7. 000 $7, 09 

chestnut. 

Coal, bituminous, ‘2,000Ibs. 2.200 2.200 2.200 2.200, 5, 3. 600 3. 600 
run of mine. 

Coke, furnace, 2,000Ibs.' 2.538 2.000 1.750 2.750 15. 000; 6.000 6.000} 6.000} 6.000, 6.000 ¢ 
prompt. ' | 


= 


. 100} 4.100} 4. 100 


Copper,electrolytic., Lb..... | .157 .134/ 1199) .265) .318| .235 .235] .255 .260, .260' . 2% 
Copper wire, bare, | Lb..... | .167; .148 .210' .325; .338/ .263; .263)  .285) | .200; .200) . 299 
No. 8. } 
Pig iron, Bessemer .| 2,240 1bs.'17. 133/14. 900 14. 950'21. 950. 57. 450) 37. 250 36. 150) 36. 600} 36. 600, 36. 600 36, 
Steel billets........ 2,240 Ibs. 25. 789,19. 000 21. 389 41. 000 100. 000; 47. 500 47. 500) 47. 500) 47. 500) 47. 500 47 
Tin p!ate, domestic | 100]}bs..' 3.558) 3.350 3.175 4. 875, 12.000} 7.750: 7.750) 7.750! 7. 750 7. 750) 7.75 
coke. 
ee ' Tee | .449} .311 .391) .389' .620} .842) .880} .932) .920' .809 . 79 
aE | ESP |} .044) .039, .058, .069 .114) .068; .070) .080; O81) .081 
} 


058} 051 .220 .113) .093}  .079 070, 087} 090) 096-01 
Petroleum, crude...) Bbl....; 2.450) 1.750 1.350 2.600 3.100) 3.750 4.000) 4.000) 4. . 000) 4 
Petroleum, refined, | Gal....| .123) .120 .120 .120, .120) .160 .168).171) £175). 175 
water-white. 
Gasoline, motor..../ Gal....| .168} .1460 ..120 .240 .240) 240.240) .241) 245). 245 


he 
2 
= 
te 

















RELATIVE PRICES. 





























July— 1918 
Article. | 1913 | : — 
| 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | Jan. |April. July. | Aug, | Sept. Oct 
+. RE i ert Geo 
FOODSTUFFS, 
(a) Animal. | 
| | pe ArA 
Cattle, good to choice steers... .... 100; 108.4, 108.3) 117.4) 147.6) 154.1) 178.4) 207.2) 209.5) 216.4 209.9 
Beef, tresh, good native steers... . . 100 103.8) 101.5) 108.5) 126.2) 134.6) 157.7) 184.6) 186.2) 188.5) 18s. 5 
Beef, salt, extra mess............. 100, 91.2) 92.5) 96.4 161.2) 166.5] 168.6 184.3) 186.3} 186.9] 187. ¢ 
| 4 | OR RRR 100° 104.8 87.0} 117.5 184.8] 194.9] 205.0) 211.8) 220.4) 235.8] 213.4 
Bacon, short clear sides. .......... 100 111.0) 87.4} 123.6) 195.3) 230.7) 213.4) 217.3] 216.5! 218.9| 225. 2 
Hams, smoked, loose...........-. 100, 106.6) 97.0) 114.5 144. 0) 177.7) 185.5) 182.5) 194.6) 197.6) 202.4 
Lard, prime, contract............. 100; 92.7) 73.6} 119.1) 182.7) 227.3} 234.5 240. 0| 244.5) 247.3) 241.8 
SE ER cons coucccccedooss 100, 105.1) 82.3) 120.9) 188.0, 224.3) 236.7 215. 8) 220.9} 210.7) 189.5 
RS RTE a ee 100| 96.8) 116.7) 139.6} 183.5) 237.8) 319.0. 234.2) 238.0) 221.4) 202 
Mutton, dressed .................- 100, 92.2) 105.8) 127.2) 140.8) 186.4) 235.9, 199.0} 202.9) 187.4 146. 
Butter, creamery, extra........... 100; 87.1) 84.2) 89.0) 121.3) 157.1) 133.9 139.4) 142.9) 173.2) 178.7 
aa 100' 82.7) 74.8} 98.7) 140.7) 246.5) 146.0 165.5! 170.4) 190.7) 219.9 
es chirsine Ale «<5 Wiiascndapin 100) 85.7). 685.7] 88.6) 142 9) 231. 4) 168.6 154 3| 180.0) 194, 3) 234 
(b) Vegetable. | | | | | | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern............ 100 102.6, 159.0) 133.9 295.4) 248.3, 248.3 248.3) 254.3) 253.7) 2 
Wheat flour, standard patent... .- 100; 100.2) 153.4) 133.1) 278. 1!'220. 0/1217. 8 1233. 5)1222. 7/1222. 7)! 222. 7 : 
Corn, No. 2 mixed................ 100) 113. 6} 125.3) 129.3) 327.0) 284.0) 266.4 266.4) 272.0) 256.0) 221.' 
SE EE choc bO¥edecdédbelecése= 100; 111.3) 109.4) 124.0) 305.2) 302.4) 334.6 301.8) 278.3) 249.4, 210.s Gi 
Oats, standard in store........... 100}, 98.1) 140.7} 107.7} 203. 2) 212.5; 231.9 203. 5) 159.0) 191.0) 184.3 
Rye, No. 2... ........c000 Ses devsd< 100 97. 2| 162.9} 151.9} 350.0) 301.1) 416.4 268.1) 257.2) 256.8) 25: 
ac de bhhscabindice« dine os 100; 88.7) 159.3) 145. 2) 329.2) 298.6 394.7, 302.8) 201.6) 273.4) 264.4 
Barley, fair to good malting....... 100} 85.3! 118.9] 119.4 222.6, 245. 4) 275.5, 180.0) 158.9) 161.6) 153.1 
Rice, Honduras, head............ 100) 105.9) 96.1) 88.2} 137.3) 154.9! 170.6) 184.3, 188.2) (2) | 178.4 
ED, os acankensvesseeee 100) 196.4: 72.3) 140.6) 386.8) 207.2, 111.9 168.6, 249.2) 221.7) 161.7 
Sugar, granulated................. 100) 97.7) 134.9] 174.4] 174.4) 172.1) 169.8 172.1) 172.1) 197.7) 204.7 
Standard war flour. — *No quotation. | 
[1594] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913—Coneluded. 


RELATIVE PRICES- 


= 


‘oncluded. 


} July— 1918 





Article. | 1913 ;}———_ ——_—__—— ——— 


| 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 Jan. | Apr. July.) Aug. Sept.! Oct. 








—— 


} | } 
TEXTILES AND LEATHER GOODS. | 








Cotton, upland, middling.....-.-.. | 100) 102.3 71.9) 101.6) 203.9 253.1! 247.7 243.8 253.9] 279.7) 253.9 
Cotton yarn, earded, 10/1......-... | 100) 97.3; 72.4) 114.5) 203.6 242.5! 278.7 289.6! 289.6) 276.0) 276.0 
Sheeting, brown, Pepperell....... | 100} 95.9) 82.2) 106.8} 191.8 234.2! 328.8) (1) @) | Q (1) 
Bleached muslin, Lonsdale. ...... 100) 103.7, 91.5) 107.3) 195.1) 219.5) 280.5) 304.9) 304.9 304.9) 304.9 
Wool, } to 3 grades, scoured....... | 00) 94.3) 118.3) 145. 6] 254.8 308.9| 308.9 305.1) 305.1) 305.1! 305.1 
Worsted yarn, at ae an weitere 100; 83.7, 109.4 141.6) 205.9; 257.4] 276.7 276.7) 276.7) 276.7) 276.7 
Clay worsted suitings, 16-ounce. .. 100; 96.1 109.1) 14477) 235.2 294.1) 309.3) 322.0) (4) @) |} @Q) 
Storm serge, all wool, 50-inch....-| +100; 89.7  95.7| 135.0) 208.9 232.3) 232.3 261.1, 278.5) 278.5) 291.7 
Hides, packers’, heavy native | } | 
ad A ee ee | 100) 105.4 140.2) 146.7) 179.3) 178.3) 147.8) 176.1) 163.0] 163.0) 163.0 
Leather, chrome calf........--....- | = 100} 101.9; 103.7) 170.4} 200.0) 196.3) 203.7) 237.0 237.0! 237.0! 233.3 
Leather, sole, Oak................. | =: 100) 105.8 110.2 141.4) 181.5 184.9) 178.2) 184.9) 171.5) 171.5) 171.5 
Shoes, men’s Goodyear welt, vici | 
A ree eee 100} 101.2) 104.4, 120.5) 152.6, 152.6) 160.6) 181.3) 192.7) 206.6) 208.8 
Shoes, women’s Goodyear welt, | 

gun metal, button.............. 100; 103.9 108.1) 126.4) 160.9 160.9 160.9 206.9) 218.4} 223.0 223.0 

| | | 

MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTS. | | | | | 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut........- | 100} 98.6, 97.9 103.7 111.7) 124.2 119.9] 126.0) 126.1) 131.8] 131.8 
Coal, bituminous, run of mine..../ 100) 100.0, 100 0 100.0, 227.3, 162.7) 162.7) 186.4) 186.4} 186.4) 186.4 
Coke, furnace, prompt shipment | 100) 78.8) 69.0) 108.4 591.0) 236.4 236. 4| 236.4) 236.4! 236.4! 236.4 
Copper, electrolytic. .............. | 100} 85.4! 126.8 168.8 202.5) 149.7, 149.7) 162.4 165. 6| 165.6) 165.6 
Copper wire, bare, No. 8.......... | 100} 88.6) 125.7; 195.6) 202.4! 157.5 157.5) 170.7 173.7] 173.7} 173.7 
iy... oe 100} 87.0 87.3) 128.1) 335.3) 217.4) 211.0) 213.6 213.6) 213.6) 213.6 
Steel billets..........2 eet eee 100} 73.7, 82.9 159.0 387.8, 184.2; 184.2) 184.2) 184.2) 184.2) 184.2 
Tin plate, domestic, coke......... 100} 94.2) 89.2) 165.1) 337.3) 217.8) 217.8) 217.8 217.8) 217.8) 217.8 
WE ORs Sch bic oda thaledsscadtanes 100} 69.3, 87.1) 86.6) 138.1) 187.5) 196.0) 207.6, 204.9) 180.2) 176.8 
PIG MBE. ... .cvccoccevvcccesccccece 100; 88.6 131.8) 156.8, 259.1) 154.5) 159.1) 181.8 184.1] 184.1) 184.1 
Gs Ac dasa cditunendaweeeévseeys 100} 87.9) 379.3) 194.8) 160.3, 136.2) 120.7) 151.7 155.2) 165.5) 156.9 
Petronmtin GPUS 2 .66s. - 2. c cases. 100} 71.4) 55.1) 106.1) 126.5) 153.1, 163.3) 163.3) 163.3) 163.3) 163.3 
Petroleum, refined, water-white . . 100} 97.6 97.6) 97.6 97.6) 130.1) 136.6) 139.0, 142.3) 142.3) 142.3 
oo ee 100) 83.3) 71.4 142.9 142.9, 142.9 142.9) 143.5 145.8) 145.8) 145.8 


| 


| | 





1No quotations. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1890 TO SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


In the following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, 
as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a 
common base in order that the trend of prices in the several coun- 
tries may be directly compared. The results here shown have been 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index num- 
bers to the year 1913, i. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the 
original base into the index for each year or month on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations 
of the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by 
averaging the relative prices of individual commodities. This 
applies to the index numbers of the Annalist, Gibson, the Economist, 
Sauerbeck, the Department of Labor of Canada, and the Statistique 
Générale of France. The index numbers of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau of Census and Statistics 
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of Australia are built on aggregates of actual money prices, or rel,- 
tives made from such aggregates of actual prices, and therefore ey 
be readily shifted to any desired base. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRI 


{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913.} 















































| { 
} } on 
United States. United Kingdom Canada. | ——. Fr 
Bureau | 
| Depart-} Bureau 
7 of Labor | I | 5 " 
lore Statis- | Anna-| Brad- | pp. | Gingon-| Ecomo- | Sauer- | ment of | of Cen- | Stati 
. Snes Oe8 | 2% : un: | Gibson: “or -. 45; Labor: | susand! tique 
ties: 294; list: | street: 200 com-| 22 ¢ | mist: 44) beck: 45; 57-9 aor! “Gintic. last 
com- | 25com- | %com-| “Tog. | 4 “ag ecm- om i" _ ay eats. ‘Generale 
mod- | mod- | mod- | ifiec | mod | mod- | mod- | M™MOd- | tes: 92 | 45 
ities ities. ities. =. | See. ities. ities. | ties. ba 0c 
(vari- | (vari- mod- ities 
able). | | able.) | ities. | 
} | 
I a: 81 175 | 75 183 85 | 81 97 |. 
9008: ...... 70 68 70 | 167 | 72 72 73 | 71 70 | 
Te ns 80 71 86 | 77 | 76 82 88 | 80 §2 |.. 
1905... .... S6 7 88 83 | 81 81 85 | 84 84 | 
=e 100 98 98 98 102 90 g2 | 92 92 | 
sie 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 
1914....... 99 | 104 97 101 | 105 | 99 100 | 100 106 | 102 
RRS 100 | 106 107 105 | 110 | 123 127 | 110 117 | 140 
1916....... 123 | 126 128 | 123 | 129 | 160 150 | 134 138 | 188 
"BRS 175 | 187 170 169 | 191 | 204 205 | 174 | 153 | 262 
1914 | | | 
January... 100 | 102 97 108 100 | 97 98 | 101} = 100 100 
April...... 98 | 101 95 | 99 99 | 96 96 | 101 | 2102 | 100 
July....... 99 | 104 O4 | 99 Wl | 95 LO4 | 99 2109 | 101 
October... $9 | 107 100 | 102 | 108 101 | 106 | 02; 2113] 107 
| | ' j i | 
1915 
January... 98 | 108 99 | 103 | 111 112 | 118 | 103 2127 124 
April...... 99 | 109 106 | 103 | 117 124 | 125 | 108! 2153 2138 
July....... 101 | 105 107 | 103 | Hl 122 | 126 111} 62167 2149 
October... 101 101 1L8 | 105 | 103 | 125 | 134 | 112 2142 153 
| 
1916 | 
January... 110 | 110 119 114 113 143 | 149 | 127 2138 | 
April...... 116 | 118 128 121 | 123 156 | 157 | 132 2137 | iy 
ST Ls cas 119 | 121 125 | 120 124 156 157 | 132 2138 | 18 
October... 133 | 136 | 131 | 126 | 41 ve 175 | 138 2 139 | 8 
1917 | 
January... 150 | 151 | 149 | 140 | 150 184 187 4 “140 215 
February 155 | 159 | 11 146 | 1565 188 | 193 gS Bails 2% 
March... 160 170 134 154] 166 197 | 199 ed... 2) 
April...... 171 188 158 157 | 18S 200 | 203 169 2 146 248 
May....... 181 | 203 16-4 172 | 204 201 205 1 ae 256 
June...... 184 | 198 1¢8 176 | 197 210 211 —) ka Oe 
July....... 185 | 189 175 175 200 208 28 179} 7158] 208 
August... 184 | 190 178 181 | 23 210 207 yeaah 270 
September 182 | 195 181 178 | 206 209. 207  j sae 2Ni) 
October... 180 200 184 182 | 207 212 | 212 179{| = 2166 2x1 
November 182 | 199 185 | 183 206 214 | 214 ae ae 293 
December. 181 | 200 | 191 | 182 209 217 | 218 ei 
1918 | 
January... 185 | 200 195 | 184 | 205 215 | 219 1990; 173) 
February 187| 204 1965 188 210 216! 220 | ea 
March... .. 188 | 204 196 | 189 | 217 218 | 221 _) ae 
April...... 191 207 200 | 191 225 221 | 223 199 
 * ae 191 207 205 188 216 223 | 225 204 Re 
June...... 193 201 206 186 21! 227 | 225 (ee 
July..... 198 203 208 192 212 228 7 Eka 
August... 2¢2 207 208 192 210 233 | 230 210 | 
September 207 210 207 193 212 231 | 232 hae |. 
I 

















' Average for January and July. 
* Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS. 


In earlier numbers of the Monruty Lasor Review' this year 
there have been given figures relating to the cost of living of families 
residing in the principal shipbuilding districts of the United States. 
These figures were the summary results of an investigation made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the early part 
of the year 1918. The information published related to two allied 
subjects: the first referred to the family budgets covering one year 
preceding the investigation ; and the second to the changes in the cost 
of living between 1914 and 1918, as indicated by changes in retail 
prices of articles entering into family consumption. 

Except for a limited amount of information relating to the clothing 
of 100 representative families in the New York district? only summary 
figures have thus far been published. The data, however, were 
collected in quite voluminous detail. There is here given an analysis 
of the quantity and the cost of the principal items of food consumed 
by the families canvassed. 

The agents of the bureau collected data in 35 localities along the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes. Reports were 
obtained from white families in all of these localities and from colored 
families in nine localities. 

The first table shows for cach locality the number of families 
canvassed, the average number of persons in these families, the 
number of equivalent adult males, the average cost of each article 
of food per family, per person, and per equivalent adult male. For 
the articles commonly sold by some standard unit of measurement 
the quantity of consumption is also given. Footnotes state the year 
covered by the family budgets in each locality. 

As the families differ materially in the sex and age of the several 
members, and as food consumption varies accordingly, it was deemed 
necessary to reduce the families to a common standard of measure- 
ment of food consumption. Such standard is the equivalent adult 
male, that is, the number of adult men estimated as eating a like 
amount of food as each family. The figures are those that have 
been used by the bureau in other cost of living investigations. It is 
assumed for the purpose of this computation — 

That all husbands consume a like amount of food; 

That the wife consumes 90 per cent as much food as the husband; 

That a child 15 years of age or over consumes as much food as an 
adult man or woman; 

That a child from 11 to 14 years of age, inclusive, consumes 90 
per cent as much food as the husband; 
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That a child 7 to 10 years of age, inclusive, consumes 75 per cent 
as much food as the husband; 

That a child 4 to 6 years of age, inclusive, consumes 40 per cent as 
much food as the husband; 

That a child 3 years of age or under consumes 15 per cent as much 
food as the husband. 

Thus, for example, the family of a husband and wife, a boy of 16, 
a child of either sex of 14, and a child of either sex of 8 are assumed 
as equal to 4.55 adult males. 

The number of persons includes all persons who consumed food 
during the year without allowance for absence. In the computation 
of equivalent adult males allowance was made for absence any part 
of the year. 

In computing the averages the aggregate quantity and aggregate 
cost were divided by the total number of families, the total number of 
persons, and the total number of equivalent adult males, in al! 
families covered by the inquiry. These totals were used as a divisor, 
even though all families and all persons did not consume some of 
the several articles of food. This gives a general average consumption 
figure. 

In studying these figures and making comparisons between cities, 
it is of service to know not only the general average consumption, 
but also the proportion of families in the localities that actually 
consumed each article. Such information is shown in the second 
table. 

These tables show the very marked difference in the several localities 
in the selection of food and in the average consumption and cost. 
The white and colored families are tabulated separately. 
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AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WHITE FAMILIES. 












































: Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, New York. 
Bath, Me.' Me.! N. H.! Mass.! N. Y.? 
99 families; | 103 families; | 104 families; | 210 families; | 608 famili, 
580 persons; | 590 persons; | 530 persons; | 1,149 persons; } 3,102 pers 
Article. 396. 52 equiv-} 405.35 — 384.64 equiv- | 806.84 — | 2,210.19 equ 
alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult 
males. males. males. males. males 
——_—— a — ae 
| | i 
uan-| « | Quan —_ Quan-! -.. Quan-; «,., | Quan- 
yrs | Cost. tity. ( ost tity. ( ost. tity. ( OSv. tity. 
} | | 
| } 
Beefand past, ot Gpeners): | 
Average per family.......-. 1192.59 /$58.33 [173.25 $51.78 {185.96 $56.12 [195.50 $59.93 | 225.23 $64 
Average per person......-. | 32.87 | 9.96 | 30.25 | 9.04 | 36.49 | 11.01 35.73 | 10.95 | 44.15 | 12 
Average equivalent per | | | 
: adult male...........-.-| 48.08 | 14.56 | 44.02 | 13.16 | 50.28 | 15.17 | 50.88 | 15.60 | 61.96 
Beef, salt (pounds): 
Average per family........ 60.13 | 14.53 | 49.45 | 12.52 | 42.00 | 11.49 | 43.38 | 11.28] 19. 20 { 
Average per person........ 10.26 | 2.48 | 8.63) 219] 8.24 | 2.25} 7.93) 2.06 3.76 
Average equivalent per 
4 _ ae 15.01 | 3.63 | 12.56 | 3.18] 11.36) 3.11 | 11.29) 2.94 5. 28 
Pork, fresh (pounds): 
Average per family........ 64.32 | 20.34 | 46.73 | 14.88 | 52.84 | 17,22 | 56.28 | 18.24) 62.82 | 2 
Average per person........ 10.98 | 3.47] 8.16) 2.60] 10.37] 3.38} 10.29| 3.33] 12.31 
Average equivalent per | 
eS a 16.06 | 5.08 | 11.87 3.781 14.29} 466) 14.65 | 4.75) 17.28 
Pork, salt (pounds): } 
Average per family ........ | 70.60 | 23.08 | 72.38 { 22 70.86 | 23.44 | 64.89 | 22.89 | 55.03 19 
Average per person........ 12:05 | 3.94 | 12.64 | 3.92 | 13.90 | “4.60 | 1186 | 4.18) 10.79 3 
Average equivalent per | | 
SEES © cicecccccsene 17. 63 5.76 | 18.39 5.70 | 19.16 6.34 | 16.89 5.96 | 15.14 
Mutton (pounds): | 
Average per family ........ 25.86 | 7.51] 15.27 | 4.24] 42.54 | 12.75 | 44.37 | 12.98] 50.35 | 14 
Average per person........ 4.41] 1.28) 267) .74| 835) 250] SIL) 2.37 | 9.7] 2 
Average equivalent per 
a 6.46] 1.88] 3.88 | 1.08 } 11.50, 3.45 | 11.55) 3.38] 13.85 1.0 
Poultry (pounds): 
Average per family ........ 15.67 | 5.17 | 20.16 | 6.47 | 30.95 | 10.16 | 27.40 | 9.05 | 31.87 | 10 
Average per person........ | 2.67 -88 | 3.52) 113] 6.07) 1:99) 5.01) 1.65 Pmt 2 
Average equivalent per | 
ES ae 3.91} 1.29) 5.12] 1.64] 8.37) 2.75] 7.13 | 2.36 $77 | 2.5 
Other meat: | | | 
Average per family.......- Je-eeeee SE Tesues «« | 10.24 emamied ie Ss Se 10. 40 ee 11.78 
Average per person........ re ps OS = | | 1.90 [--ee-es 2 
Average equivalent per 
adult male........<:-..-j.-.--:- B)FB.1. -c000- 2.60 |......- + {awe 2.78 jose 
Fish: 
Average per family ........|...-...- 3 ee * {ae kk 3 ee , BESS f..<3.. 1! 
Average per person ........]...-.--- SOS eee PAU la sacsan BGP bicssasa 7 eee 
Average equivalent per | 
ER ee ty Seen Le a ee fee 3) ae 
Other sea food: 
Average per family ........|......- kf ae 9 See B® 7 eae ae 
Average per person........|....... Bs OP eandess St eee @> ; cae 1.04 j... 
Average equivalent per 
ER ey teen - 7 5, eee lL ( 
Eggs (dezen): | 
Average per ‘amily........ 107.61 | 50.33 | 98.31 | 45.13 | 98.98 | 46.26 102.86 | 47.87 | 7.29 S 
Average per person........| 18.37 | 8.59 | 17.16 | 7.88 | 19.42; 9.08 | 18.80; &75| 13.19 2 
Average equivalent per 
MGs MAMI... 65. 6.2 sase 26.87 | 12.56 | 24.98 11.47 | 26.76 | 12.51 | 26.77 | 12.46 18. 51 
Milk, sweet (quarts): 
Average per family........ 383.56 | 44.81 |436. 89 | 51.44 470.86 | 55.18 [437.80 ) 58.17 | 328.13 | 40 j 
Average per person........ 65.47 | 7.65 | 76.27 | 8.98 92.39) 10.83) 80.02 | 10.63) 61.31 ; 
Average equivalent per 
4 eee ee 95.76 | 11.19 |111.02 13.07 127.31 | 14.92 115.95 | 15.14 90.27 | 1 
Buttermilk (quarts): 
Average per family........ 19. 60 -99 | 18.55! 1.17 1.85) .t 3. 04 . 24 4.23 
Averoge per person........ | 3:34 4a7| 22i 36 .02 56)  .04 83 
Average equivalent per | : 
adult male............... 4.29] .2| 4.71! .30) .50| 103] .79] .06] «116; «10 
Cream (pints): | | ‘ 
Average per family ........ 7.93 | 2.42) 2.71! .88) 5.51] 2.02; 3.81; 21.46; 1.05 4 
Average per person........ 1.35|) .41} .47] .25] 1.08) .40| .70) .27 .21 ’ 
Average eyuivalent per : 
adult Male.....ccccoccccet 1.98 60; .@| .22; 1.49) .55|, .99; .384 20 | 








+ Year ending Mar. 31, 1918. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS. 
WHITE FAMILIES. 


hil Iphi: | Baltimore Newport Norfolk, Savannah, Brunswick, | Jacksonville, 
Philadetphia, : ’ | News, Va.! Va.! Ga. Ga.? Fla? 
Pa. | Md.! News, Va. a. ja. 


| 2,720 persons; 1,141 persons; 437 persons, 578 persons, 217 persons, 192 persons; oe _ sons: 

1,932.15 equiy- | 801.28 equiv- 287.72 equiv- pcre oh 141.79 equiv- 128 er + a 92.50 e pay: 
‘alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult rlent adult 
” mates males. males } maies. ma.es mates maies. 





5 ilies: | 72 families; 7 families; | families; | 35 families 54 familie 
512 families; | 205 fatailies; | 72 families; | 97 families; | 40 families; | 35 families; | 54 fami 
| 


Quan | Quan-| , Q) 


an-| « | Quan! o,. 
Quan- | Goce. | 248 Cost. | . Cost. | tity. ‘| tity. 


tity. tity. | tity. 


1an-| ~.¢ | Quan- 
ty 1 lity. 


ost 


| 
© j | j | 


$4 $57.49 |173. 48 1$53.73 |]68. 43 [$44.59 (154.37 [$37.92 [220.44 | $56. 76 
{8 i @g 


32.74 1226. 67 12.41 (204. 
A ee 7 ‘ 31.05 22 | 28.14 | 6.91 | 39.81 | 10.25 


83 11.8t | 40.73 | 11.21 | 33.68 9.47 | 29.11 | 9.01 


i 
61.70 | 16.62 | 57.99 | 15.97 | 51.16 | 14.39 | 41.94 | 12.99 1 47.51 | 12.58 | 42.15 | 10.36 | 61.84} 15.92 





10. 70 4.93 14.00 | 4.68 7.24 2.97 9. 42 2.15 2.60 91 | 49 | 16] 2 50 53 
2.01} .93| 2.02 Mi +..83i..2 oo oa, a. || 03 | .45 10 
ont ina ‘ : 

9.93! 1.31 | 3.58] 1.20] 1.81 74 | 1.31 12 73} 26 13] .06] .70] 15 

74.97 | 24.52 | 74.57 | 24.35 | 60.24 | 20.06 | 75.25 | 24.89 | 56.55 | 16.65 | 87.20 | 25. £8 | $2.52 | 25. 64 

13.98 4.62 | 13.40 | 4.37 | 9.92) 3.31 | 12.63 { 4.18 | 10.42) 3.07 | 15.90) 4.68 14.90 1.63 

" re = 

19.68 | 6.50} 19.08 | 6.23 15. 07 5.02 |; 18.19 6.02 | 15.95 4.70 23.81 7.01 23.15 4.19 

48.00 | 17.25 | 90.10 | 32.38 1120. 83 | 41.67 165.63 | 60.23 [153.35 | 47 25 {131 69 39 85 119. 50 33 0) 

9.03 3.25 | 16.19 5.82 | 19.91 6.87 | 27.80 | 10.11 | 28.27 8.72 | 24.01 7.26 | 21.58] 6.36 

} } | " 

12.72 4.57 | 23.05 §. 29 30.24 | 10.43 40.04 | 14.56 43. 26 13.34 | 35.96 | 10.88 33.02 ), 87 

| | sy m¢ - 

28. 82 3.00 | 13.90 4. 26 8.71 3. LO 3. 41 1.05 90 | 25 | 66 VW 2 9 71 

42} 2.51 | 2.50 7} 1.43] .51 57 18 17 05) .12 .03 AT] = .13 
| | ' } 

7.64 | 2.32 3. 56 1.09 |} 2.18 78 &2 25 | 25 07 WS} .05) .73 | . 20 
| 37.08 | 11.98 | 26.80 8.55 | 37.81 | 11.91 | 45.11 | 15.15 | 23.68 7. 06 | 17 44 4.93 | 30.81 9 ih 
; 6.98 2. 26 4.8] 1.54 | 6. 23 1. 96 7.57 2.54 4. 36 1. 30 3.18 .90 5.57 1.73 
| | : 

¥.3o5 7 6.56 2.19 9. 46 2.95 10.91 3. 06 6. OS 1.99 | 4.76 1. 30 &. 64 2.68 

; | 
o re ; 49 
seSichee 11.79 .| 15.61 10.74 \% 2a 9. 46 aes 9.39 42 
9 - | > 81 } Pe “hs See | i, 7 ae int eae 1.71 -+| 1.70 
ee i ee joes | 
; i ¢ | 2. 6 | 9 | 2.¢ 2. 56 | 64 
ee 3.12 |.......] 3.00 ].-.....] 2D j.-.....) 2dB |. -neee] SOF J.------] SOD Jo-ceoonl © 
' | ' 
| ie pe _« 9 ee +g ee BRU he aaus  § eee 9.42 |--eeees 8.43 }....... 11. 80 
| eo Fe Ee Bante < Bt 7 | 1.74 |.....-. | 1.54 |...-... 2.13 
as 
veniaiia 2.48 193 |.....-.| 2.90|.......| 4.72|.......] 266/....... 290/..0.) 338 
On 
inane ae Scuceus 1. {eo . Jae 5.65 Sit 3.07 a 3 29 |....---| . 98 
leegeeaae 5. Be Bs date sors ik | oe . ——E , } x |, Sars: . ) oo YP 
‘gies ee I og cent BER lo ewees.| 106 pany 87 | 90 seeeeeel 1.12 
~~ - . , . 
74.30 | 35.23 | 78.87 | 33.13 | 92.61 | 41.96 104.03 | 46.56 72.88 | 27.60 | 12 03 17.54 | 3 2 23 16 
13.99 6.63 | 14.17} 5.95 | 15.26 6.91 | 17.46 | 7.81 | 13. 43 | 0.09 | «¢.66 3.2 02 | 4.15 


b= 
z= 
a 
= 
& 
: © ' 
ww 
ss 
te 
ont 
ow 








| 8.48 | 23.18 | 10.50 | 25.15 | 11.26 | 20.56 | 7.79 | 11.48 | 4.79) 14.94) 6.59 
i | 
| 290.29 | 33.24 [193.32 | 26.02 [148.24 | 24.38 119.88 | 17.52 |105.93 | 14.69 |105. 40 | 13.29 139.33 | 17.9 
j | en . ) f 2 
| 56.34 | 6.26 | 34.73 | 4.67 | 24.42] 4.02 | 20.12) 2.94 | 19.53) 271 | 19 21 | 2.42) 25.16} 3.24 
79.31 | 8.81 49.46] 6.66 | 37.10} 6.10 | 28.98 | 4.24 | 29.88) 4.15 | 28.78 | 3.63 | 39.09) 5.08 
6.15| .43| 4.821. .33] 7.03| .64/ 825) .71| 12.58] 1.18] 73.94] 4.03 | 30 22) :.8 
1.16 .08 87 | .06] 1.16 11} 1.38 12] 2.32) .22 | 13.48 73; 5.46 | pL 
a ‘pape oo ‘ 
1.63 Wb) 1.23) .08| 176) .16) 1.99) «IV | 3.55 | -33 | 20.19 | 1.10; 8.48) .79 
| | | | j ? 
2.03 49 1.10 | . 7 oe <a ~ 2: 9 ee Pee Crean eS 41 | 5 
38 09 Te | LM eeneee 106 | 02 |... 22-2]. ---ceeleeeceee|soeeees 07} 08 
| | | | | 
-o4 AZ| 108 - a a .08 0B |..2n.--leccmacgloceescelotosansd | 955 04 
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Portiand, Portsmouth, Boston, New York 
Bath, Me.! Me. N. H.! Mass.! N.Y. ’ 
99 families; | 103 families; | 104 families; | 210 families; | 608 familic 
580 persons; | 590 persons; | 530 persons; | 1,149 persons; } 3,102 pers 
Article. 396.52 equiv- | 405.35 equiv- | 384.64 equiv-| 806.84 equiv- | 2,210. Ivequ V- 
| alentadult | alentadult | alentadult | alent adult alent adu 
males. males. males. males. males, 
| Quan-| Quan- | Quan i 
uan-| -,. uan-} ua uan- uan- 
| tity. | “ost 5 ma Cost. | tity. hoa tity. | Cost ity, Cos 
| | . 
— ———E j j — 
Milk, condensed and ev ap- | : Fi 
orated (cans): 
Average per family........ 98. 24 |$14.99 | 88.98 | $7.90 | 42.44 | $6.04 | 65.12 /$10. 23 | 121.03 |$17 
Average per nerson........ 16.77} 2.56] 15.53} 1.38] 8.33] 1.19] 11. 0 , hee!) 23.72) : 
Average sate alent per | ba 
I nase dhedanes 24.53 | 3.74 | 22.61 | 2.01 |) 11.48| 1.63] 16.95 2. 6F 33. 2y 
Butter on oleomargarine | | | 
(pounds): } | | 
Average per family........ 104.31 | 49.75 | 98.93 | 44.64 | 97.19 | 46.23 {192.84 | 48.26] 97.45) 43.5 
Average per person........ 17.81 | 8.491) 17.27| 7.79) 19.07 | 9.07] 18.80) 38.8: 19.10 | 8.5: 
Average equivalent per 
adult male............... 26.04 | 12.42 | 25.14 | 11.34 | 25.28 | 12.50 | 26.77 | 12.56] 26.81 12 
Lard and compounds | 
(pounds): 
Average per family........ -60 | 26.20 | 65.31 | 19.03 | 56.77 | 16.72 | 44.95 | 13.06 | 34.73 | 1 
Avirage per person........| 15.37} 4.47 11.40; 3.32] 11.14) 3.28) 805) 2.39) 7.20) 2 
Average equivalent per a | 
adult male............-.- 22.49} 6.54 16.60) 4.84/ 15.35) 4.52) 11.47) 3.40) 10.10) 25 
Cheese, not faney (pounds): 
Average per family........ 11.31 | 3.64] 9.63) 3.12] 13.82; 4.39) 17.16) 5.71 | 17.26 ; 
Average per person........ 1.93 .62| 1.68 54) 271) -%) 3.14] 1.08) 3.28) 1 
Average equivalent per | 
CR ED 2. 82 91) 2.45 79} 3.74) 1.19) 4.47) 149) 4.75) 1.54 
Tea (pounds): 
Average per family........ 20.93 | 10.69 | 22.50 | 11.27 | 18.89 | 10.15 | 22.67 11.86) 18.11) 8.87 
Average per person........ 3.57 | 1.82; 3.93) 1.97/ 3.71; 1.99) 4.14) 2.17) 3.55) 1. 
Average ae pagean per 
EE sno &ebeine ene 5.23} 2.67 | 5.72) 2.86) 5.11 2.75; §90| 3.08; 4.98; 2 
Coflee and substitutes | 
(pounds): | 
Average per family ........ 22.53 | 6.36 19.76} 6.79) 36.41/ 9.99 / 20.54) 899] 50.66) 13 
Average per person........ | 3.84) 1.09) 3.45) 1.18} 7.15) 1.96/ 5.40) Od) O93) 2. 
Average  sepaangmt per 
2 Seas 5.62) 1.59) 5.02/ 1.72| 9.85) 2.70) 7.69) 234) 13.04) 3 
Sugar (pounds): 
Average per family........ 175. 40 | 16.85 (174.11 | 16.69 (183.02 | 17.66 |185.37 | 17.92 | 190.54 | 17.15 
Average per person........ 29.94} 2.88 | 30.39] 2.91 | 35.91} 3.47 | 33.88] 3.27) 37.35) 3.3 
Average equivalent per | 
adult male.............. 43.79) 4.21 | 44.24] 4.24] 49.49] 4.78/ 48.25! 4.66) 52.41) 4.7 
Molasses and sirup (quarts): 
Average per family .......!....... 7 Oe ls. cosas Bt ns BOE iss tcce | | ae 2 
Average per. person.......-|....... | 3 re 5 ees a. ) . 7 "4 
Average equivalent per | 
SE cdtounasvess delpscccds BOB is. 5 com Sy Seats - | or | 
Flour, Meteosat! nga | 
Average per family ........ 543. 32 | 37.97 '610. 23 | 43.01 [414 59 | 30.13 |503. 71 | 37.12 [261.01 | 15. 95 
Average per person........ 92. 74 .48 106.53 | 7.51 | 81.35 | 5.91 | 92.06) 6.78; 51.16) 3.72 
Average equivalent per 
9 a ae 135.65 | 9.48 155.06 | 10.93 112.10; 8.15 |131.10 | 9.66} 71.80) 5.22 
Corn meal (pounds): | . 
Average per family ........ 75.41 | 4.97 | 64.65 | 4.26] 53.40 | 3:65 | 48.45] 3.32) 18.26 1.2 
Average per person........ 12. 87 .85 | 11. 29 .74 | 10.48 -72 |; 8.85 . 61 3. 58 20 
Average equivalent per 
ee 18.83 | 1.24 | 16.43] 1.08 | 14.44 .99 | 12. 61 . 86 5.02 
Bread (loaves): } — 
A verage per family........ |242. 93 | 28.04 210. 30 | 22.17 |261.35 | 30. 73 |266. 25 | 30.57 | 667.42 59. <4 
Average per person.......- | 41.47} 4.79 | 36.71 | 3.87 | 51.28 | 6.03 | 48.66) 5.59 | 130.82 11.61 
Average equivalent per | 
edit Metis... ............ 60.65 | 7.00 | 53.44] 5.63 | 70.66] 8.31 | 69.30] 7.96 | 183.60 16.9 
Rolls (dozen): i . 
Average per family........ 1.10 14} 2.44 .34 | 7.14 95 | 12.83 | 1.91 | 55.64 | 6.04 
Average per person........ .19 . 02 .43 . 06 . 40 -19| 2.34 .35 | 10.90| 1.2 
Average equivalert per 
adult male............... 27 . 03 62 09; 1.93 .26| 3.34 -50; 15.30; ! 
Rice (pounds): : 
A verage per family ........ 40.76 | 4.21 | 43.96] 4.45] 52.99] 5.40) 50.00) £.19) 46.72) 4.°' 
Average per person. ....... 6. 96 -72| 7.67 -78} 10.40} 1.06; 9.14 . 95 9. 16 Sd 
Average equivalent per : 
adult male.......ccsceee-| 10.18 | 1.05 | 11.17] 1.13] 14.33} 1.46] 13,01} 1.35) 12,85 dl ! 
‘Year ending Mar. ‘1, 1913. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 


WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 
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> de Iphia, | Baltimore, Newport Norfolk, Savannah, Brunswick, 
| , a “ y Md.' News, Va.! Va.) Ga.? Ga.? 
j + families; | 205 families; | 72 families; | 97 families; 40 families; 35 families; 
19 rsons; | 1,141 persons;| 437 persons; | 578 persons; | 217 persons; | 192 persons; 
| Pago. 5 equiv- | 801.28 equiv-| 287.72 equiv- | 401.25 equiv- | 141.79 equiv-| 128.17 equiv- 
alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult 
males. males. males. males. males. males. 
1an- Quan- Quan- Quan-| Quan- Quan-! «.. 
Tity. Cost. tity. Cost. tity. Cost. tity. | | Cost. tity. | | Cost. tity. | Cost. 
| | | 
78.18 |$11.07 {101.51 [$15.47 |125. 38 |$19. 54 |119. 69 [$18.17 |145. 23 |$21.37 | 98.71 $12. 80 
14.72 | 2.08 | 18.24} 2.78 | 20.66 | 3.22) 20.09 | 3.05 | 26.77; 3.94] 17.99 | 2.33 
20.72.) 2.93 | 25.97 3.96 | 31.37 4.89 | 28.93 4.39 | 40.97 (.03 | 26.96 | 3.50 
91.66 | 41.55 | 79.28 | 35.20 | 86.49 | 40.46 | 80.92 | 40.41 | 75.00 | 33.59 | 53.80 | 25.46 
17.25 | 7.82] 14.24] 6.32] 14.25] 6.67 | 13.58] 6.78 | 13.82] 6.19 | 9.81 | 4.64 
} 
24.29 | 11.01 | 20. 28 9.01 | 21.64 | 10.12 | 19.56 9.77 | 21.16 9. 48 | 14. 69 6.95 
55.42 | 16.02 | 79.82 | 21.90 [103.57 | 27.44 |141.88 | 39.75 |125.90 | 30.06 [126.20 | 31.85 
10.43 | 3.02] 14.34] 3.93] 17.06] 4.52 | 23.81] 6.67 | 23.21] 5.54 / 23.01] 5.81 | 
14.69 | 4.24 | 20.42] 5.60] 25.92] 6.87 | 34.30] 9.61 | 35.52} 8.48 | 34.46] 8.70 
17.67 | 5.86 | 16.28] 5.61 | 20.99] 7.24 | 34.96 | 12.00 | 18:43] 6.14] 13.74] 4.38 
3.33 1.10 2.92 1.01 3. 46 1.19 5. 87 2.01 3. 40 1.13 2.51 | . 80 
4.68) 1.55) 4.16] 1.44} 5.25] Lgl] 8.45 2.90 | 5.20} 1.73 mip 1.20 
11.79} 6.23} 10.18} 5.82] 8.56| 6.35] 9.82] 5.50) 7.83| 4.00] 2.46) 12 
2.23:i 1.17 1.83 1.05 1.41 1.05 1. 65 . 92 1.44 i” .45 | .22 
| j 
3.12] 1.65} 260] 1.49] 214] 1.59| 237] 1.33] 221] 1.13] .67) «34 
50, 51 | 18.50 | 59.99 | 15.96 | 54.56 | 14.46 | 58.42 | 16.97 | 38.18 | 10.50 | 42.74 | 11.61 
9.51) 2.54 | 10,76 | 2.87 | 8.99) 2.38) 9.80) 285) 7.04) 1.94) 7.79) 212 
13.38 | 3,58 }.15,32} 4.08 | 13.65 vend 14.12} 4.10 | 10.77 | 2.96 | 11.67 | 3.17 
215.03 | 19.80 |17% 82 | 16.55 |223.82 | 21.97 224.26 | 21.64 189. 83 17.71 |164.5 16.18 | 
40.48 | 3.73 | 32.13 2.97 | 36.88 | 3.62 37. 63 3.63 | 34.99 3. 26 29. 99 2. 95 
| 
56.98 | 5.25 | 45.75 | 4.24] 56.01] 5.50 | 54.21) 5.23 | 53.55 | 4.99 44.92 | 4.42 
Rett | 2on].......| 5.15 |.......| 4.90[.......] 6.88 [.......] 13.25 |-------] 8.92 
ORES en ee Oe et BE Meeccsedd BOO E.....4 LE 
ee ) ae 2. | sioes util BOS Duss css & Oe m= 2.44 
251.75 | 18.75 )805.10 | 22.05 |544.96 | 39.40 [601.38 | 42.64 [455.78 | 32.31 568.50 | 41.06 
47.39 | 3.53 | 54.82 | 3.96 | 89.7 6.49 en 92; 7.16 | 84.01 5. 96 oe 7.49 
66.71 | 4.97 | 78.06 | 5.64 [136.37 | 9.86 [145.38 | 10.31 128.58 | 9.11 [155.24 | 11.21 
| 
15.7 1.06 | 65. 48 4. 16 109.36 | 6.86 |203.06 | 12.27 |148.15 | 6.95 |172.03 | 9.51 
2. 96 .20 | 11.77 70 | 18.02 1.13 | 34.08 2.06 | 27.31 1, 28 31.36 | 1.73 
| 
4.17 -28 | 16.75 | 1.06 | 27.37 | 1.72 | 49.09 | 2.97 | 41.79] 1.96 | 46.98 | 2.60 
801.35 | 62.98 /644.58 | 58.53 (256.11 | 24.16 |254.35 | 24.52 /307.58 | 27.77 |132.49 | 10.52 
150. 84 | 11. 86 in 81 | 10.52 | 42.20| 3.98 | 42.69| 4.12/ 56.70! 5.12) 24.15| 1.92 
, 212.35 | 16.69 [164.91 | 14.97 | 64.09 | 6.05 | 61.49 93 | 86.77 7.83 | 36.18 2. 87 
33.34 4.05 | 13. 94 1.59 6. 64 on 7.30 .90 | 10.95 LZ 4,80 49 
6. 28 -76| 2.50 .29 1.09 .12 1, 22 181 2@ 23 . 88 . 09 
&. 83 1.07 3. 57 .41 1. 66 .19 1. 76 22; 3.09 .30 1.31 13 
32.76 | 3.36 | 48.91 4.98 | 51.36} 5.30 | 49.48 | 5.01 |226.43 | 20.73 1158.80 | 15.66 
°6.17 -63 | &79 -89 |) 8.46 .87 | 8.30 84 | 41,74 3.82 | 28.95 2. 85 
$68 | .89 | 12.51 | 2.27 | 12.85 | 1.33 | 11.96 | 1.21 | 63.88] 5.8 43.36 | 4,28 
‘Year ending Dec. 31, 1917. 
[1603] 
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Jacksonville, 
Fla.2 
54 families 
299 persons 
192.50 equiv- 
alent adult 
males. 
Quan- 
tity. Cost. 
119.78 | $12. 24 
21. = i 221 
33. 60 | 3.43 
| 
68.33 | 31.84 
12. 34 pe 
19.17 8.93 
100.48 | 25.08 
18. 15 4.53 
28.19 | 7.04 
16. 83 5. 39 
3. 04 97 
4.72 1.51 
6. 65 4.03 
1. 20 73 
1. 86 | 1.13 
| 
47.37 13. 80 
8. 56 | 2.49 
13.29 | 3.87 
180. 94 17.52 
32. 68 | 3.16 
50.76 | 4.92 
ee 6. 86 
senile 1.23 
com Pe 1,92 
(379.17 | 27.02 
| 68. 48 4.88 
106. 36 7.58 
99.89 5. 87 
18.04] 1.06 
28. 02 1.65 
282.65 | 28.74 
79.29} 8.06 
5.72 71 
1.03 13 
1.61 21 
1111.00 | 10.55 
| 20.05 | 1.90 
31. 14 2.95 
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AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 

























































































Portland, Portsmouth Boston | New York 
1 ’ ’ wr} 
Bath, Me. Me.! N. Hl Mass.! E N. ¥2 
99 families; | 103 families; | 104 families; | 210 families; | 608 families 
580 | peor 590 persons; | 530 persons; | 1,149 persons; | 3,102 persons: 
Article equiv-| 405.35 equiv- | 384.64 equiv- | 806.84 equiv- | 2, ‘210. 19 equi 
alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adul! 
males. males. males males. males 
Piccnttecbat - I, oe - : 
Quan-} « Quan- | Quan-| ¢ Quan- Quan- 
tity. | “St: | tity. Cost. | tity. | “S| tity. | COS | tity. | 
| 
| 
Macaroni and spaghetti: | 
Average per family........)......- § Of aaa $3. 91 is —& ¢ Ces:  * > aoe $ 
Average per person. .......|....... a Beet YB MES Grail * | See i 
Average equivalent per | 
EE eee. See ~ 2 ae * | See 5) SR S | 
Cereals: Feat { 
Average per family ........]....... = | CS 9 ee |) ee eiccccal 7 
Average per person. ......-}....... 5 |} Ss SS Dee a Yee |) 7 | 4.4 
Average equivalent per 
RE eee See Bae pdt TRAD eels. EOS fikincs. | Saree 1.9 
Pies, cakes, crackers, etc.: ; 
Average per family ........|.....-. 15. 47 |... 2... Ge 4.25243. OO. GP 4.22525. PAP hc 252s.. td. 1 
Average per person. .......}.- eee ee Sf eee 4 ter | 3 | Ea 2 
Average equivalent per 
i CEE Se) ae SOSt....d. _<  , Seeery Oy A gf 
Fruit, fresh: ® | 4 
Average per family ........]....... | ae * | 8 aaa ) a 2 
Average per person........}....... 4 Bee eS | eee SOS Biseete. 4.39 j 
Average equivalent per 
EPSP eere Pee SOL i .4i: 3 Jerr BGR L 2 BBE... 
Fruit, dried and canned: 
Average per family a +) = i - a a 
Average per porson......../....... eg aL oe Se Ae is Pe “a EEE Rae &>..2.. 
Average equivalent per 
AES BCR See +S eee ee ge | Soa 1. 2s 
Potatoes, [rish ( peeks): 
Average per family. .......| 64.83 | 27.36 | 72.36 | 31.72 | 61.71 | 26.86 | 62.30 | 27.31 | 60.77 | 32 
Average per person........ 11.07 | 4.67 | 12.63 | 5.54] 22.11] 5.27) 11.39) 4.99] 11.91 
Average equivalent per 
 , | ares 16.19 | 6.83 } 18.39 | 8.06} 16.69] 7.26) 16.22} 7.1L} 16.72! &5 
Beans and peas: 
Average per family ........|....... 18. 65 Jove eee Bee Boost a gee $9. SF 1.) ai. 
Average per person ........|.-..... i. | Se & 2 eae 8 fe 5 ae 1 
Average equivalent per | 
i itcabachisSccclsanpens a 2 3 SS 8 ees a 2. 11 
Other vegetables, fresh: | 
Average per family ........}....... gd ee | $2.68 }....... oe. jae - . | ee 27. 50 
Average per person ........|....... OE Biscciecal) MO licep ses 4} ae o Mae We n...... 5. 39 
Average  —pecees per 
adult male............... a |} or Re ners SU aa OD E...:-.- 
= vegetables, canned or 
ry: 
Average per family ........!....... BLLOE Bin nsecs Set Eisnaeskh SUMO lancennd | OTE i... .. 
Average per person......... Blab d'ae ea eee WOOT, 2 «... Se ee - Oe... 1.79 
Average equivalent per i | 
a Tee eee & Soe a ee 2 og ae Se as <'> 2.51 
Other food: 
Average per family ........|....... BE Ths sncae Mm. h....... | 8 5) Per 17.37 
Average per person Pe ee eee eS Te og ee ee _. 4, a . 40 
Average sags alent per | | 
adult male...............}....... de | aoe}... 1 WaT. ik. i; ae, 2... | 4.78 
{ | j | 
Avecsion ee a St ae + 9 See > ae | 6.7 
—— per — (hte dats odo e bs Pl. ta ‘i | pee * | SS | ieee . 3 
Average equivalent per 
adult male...............}....... 7, eae eae i. oe 1) ewe. 2... | 18 
Lunches: 
Average per family ........|....... RE, niin a | ae a | 8.7 
Average per person. .......|.... 0Ss oO Lise ass MP lisciee. x Pee ot Hp, Sores I 
Ave equivalent per . 
GaSe. so iabeck hecceebs < | OL Pye iho , eae te ee 2. 40 
All food: # | | } 
Average per family ........}....... 667.02 |......./906.50 |....... ee, 6 ban sn ncc 4.) aa 1607. 02 
Average per person ........|....... 2 as me. SS 5.1... 1228.63 |....... SS” | rae j118. 9S 
pee equivalent per | 
bbl dese duendi foe deo ss/ OSO8 }......./ E51 SP rr ee) ba ages wove see efhO6. 99 
4 i | 
“ear cating Mar. 31, 1918. “Year ending Dec. 31, 1917 











ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 


| 
| 


Philadelphia, 
Pa.? 


512 families; 
2,720 persons, 
1,932.15 equiv- 

alent adult 

males. 


Quan 
tity. 


Cost. 


33. £8 


. 98 
7. 36 
lacawaner’ . 39 


95 


5. 47 





. 70 


eerereenl 





| Baltimore, 
| Md.t 


| 205 families; 
1,141 persons; 
SOL. uiv- 








| alent adult alent adult alent adult 
males. | males. males. 
Quan-| « Quan-) ~ Quan-| . 
tity. | Cost. tity. | Cost. tity. | Cost. 
| | sl 
_—— $3.43 |.......|} $4.45 }.......] $4.82 
ne ae 62 |......- ‘ at cae 
ee TSS a) 
1) Gerl...... LL | 7s 9.52 
| hd te |) SS FS. ie ae 
j 
ee i a oe I 2.30 
Fase 
aie Se) S ene: 
4. aeete 3.53 Jes-eeee] S 1 ae 
Lae 5.02 |.......| oes one 318 
piepedel 22.51 |... -.| 25.89 |. 26. 22 
Reetew €O6i.......| 427 1.....<.| 44 
a. a SS ee 
| 
Pe ae 4.20}.......1 615 |.......| 8.14 
I he i 7 eae ee 1.37 
aN 7 7) ae said 1.97 
| 
63.62 | 26.88 | 53.01 26.60 | 42.36 22. 10 
11.43 | 4.83 | 8.73 4.40 | 7.11) 3.71 
16.28 | 6.88 | 13.27| 6.68| 10.24] 5.34 
| | 
“3 140.41 |.......} 9.98 ].......| 12.59 
Pl 3 iS” » i Bt” 2.11 
er | 2.66 ].......} 250] 3. OF 
| | 
med | 36.85 |.......1 34.95 45. 55 
Mba | 6.62).......] 5.76]. 7. 64 
i 
ere 9 ae asl 11. 01 
a 
} i } 
eves a). (ae? 7 
Tees nto. 2 BOE Ee. sesact Geet 
| 
ae... . . )/ | 2.02 
a 19.51 |.......] 14.18 |.......] 31.88 
Pak Se i.......1 236).......| &35 
} 
hr | ae cor..c... & 7 
> Oa ae 
atta 7.07 |.......| 9.50 |.......| 12.72 
pena ors -_ 9 SAS ES « Ree ee 
on ee 1. 81 tind 238 | as ae 
ik cd 490|.......| 2.26].......| 2.42 
en wee +, rion  , Spite TE 
oe Mi iinancesl +0 f....-.| L28] 
ro thesie 624.77 |.......}613.61 |.......|707. 83 
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LABOR 
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WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 


Newport 
News, Va.! 
72 families; 
437 persons; 

287.72 equiv- 








Norfolk, 
Va. 
97 families; 
578 persons; 
401.25 equiv- 


-1l 


Savannah, 
Ga.? 


40 families; 
141.79 er 


alent adult 
males. 


| 
| 





217 persons; | 


' 


- v- | 


| 


jrunswick, 
Ga. 


35 families; 
192 persons; 
128.17 equiv 
alent adult 
males. 
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Jacksonville 
Kla.? 


54 families 
299 persons; 
192.50 equiv- 
alent adult 
males. 








} Quat en | Quan- — Quan ' 
| tity. ost. tity Cost. tity. | Cost 
| ee | i 
dhol $3.97 |....... ¢ 7) eee $3.43 
Ceti ae | ol anaes .62 
ia Banke "eter ee 96 
Re 11.99 | % > Soe 8.75 
icns << i een a) pees 
ee - | a s. 20 ea 2.46 
seencee 7.68 5.98 . a 4.75 
hile ae 1.42 |.......{ 1.00}.......) 1.40 
are + aoe a: | ee 
sib td 14.71 |.......| 18.00 |.......] 19.15 
RES 2.71 3.28 |.......) 3.46 
| | 
ks * ) =e gg | sr, 5.37 
a a °°  —— _ ) 5.3 
Serre oa es 8 96 
| i 
} } 
a S| Saree kh eee 1. 4) 
| } | 
| 34.65 | 16.78 | 31.94 | 17.14 | 34.96 | 17.31 
| 6.39] 3.08| 5.82| 3.12] 6.34] 3.23 
| 9.78) 4.71| 8.72) 4.68! O81} 4.85 
| | 
i tne 9. 55 13. 83 ..| 10.98 
eae | 1.76 ZEB l...<...) &€8 
i 2. 69 3.76 |..ncx: | 3. 03 
; | 
| ose ok | ee 27. 23 | 30.37 
ae 6. 58 4. 96 | 5.43 
| eid ore | 10. 07 7. 44 ..| 8&2 
| | ; 
| 
a ah a 3 @* ° See 10. 02 
| 1.38 1.24 1. 81 
| Sg, 1. 86 2. 3h 
iene 124.06 |....... ”~ 15. 12 
back a S401...<<.| SO bam. ae 
q <i 47 gq | Se 124 
ae | 911 6. 46 |. 11. 42 
gape 1. 68 ES Sapa 2. 06 
oe 2. 57 1. 76 3.2) 
| | 
eas a * 6, 12 
Sey FB Vac usta Tee eee Ole il 
Renee 2. 68 £@ |...cd ae 
i 
eat 563.77 |.......494.46 }.......] 533. 09 
1103. 92 |... .. | 90.14 }....... 96. 23 
| ties so O4 | Bite 135. 02 S _.| 149. 54 
{ { 





*The figure fo 
averages here sh 





r “All Food” 
own. 


is obtained by division of the total amount, rather than 


[1605] 


by 








addition of the 
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WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 








Tampa, 
Fla.! 


51 families; 
249 persons; 











Pensacola, 
Fla.) 

65 families; 

398 persons; 


159.87 equiv- | 262.54 equiv- 














Article. alent adult | alent adult 
males. | males. 
'Q ~~ 'Q “ 
iQuan-| «,. uan-| a. 
| tity. Cost. tity | Cost 
| | 
} | | 
Beef and veal, fresh (pounds): 
Average per family ...-.... 137.08 ($35.46 164.80 ‘$39.55 | 
Average per person ........ 28.08 | 7.26 | 26.91 | 6.46 | 
Average equivalent per 
«ar 43.73 | 11.31 | 40.80 | 9.79 
Beef, salt (pounds): 
Average per family. ....... | 1.27 -36 | 1.7 .61 
Average per person......../ .26 | .07 | .28 10 | 
Average equivalent per 
See | wa | at: =e 15 
Pork, fresh (pounds): } 
Average per family........ | 46.33 | 13.44 | 41.97 | 11.56 
Average per person........ 9.49) 2.75) 6.85) 1.89 | 
Average equivalent per 
edulis Male........ 0.66.0. 14.78 | 4.29, 10.39 | 2.86 
Pork, salt (pounds): | 
Average per family... .. ---|109.67 | 32.67 112.80 | 34.00 
Average per person.......-. 22.46 | 6.69 18.42 5.55 
Average equivalent per } | 
adult male........ wat bgt 34.98 | 10.42 | 27.93 | 8.42 
Mutton (pounds): 
Average per family ........ 5.27 | 1.19} .20 05 
Average per person... .. oy ED . 24 . 03 01 
Ave equivalent per 
adult male...........<... 1.68; .38; .05/ .O1| 
Poultry (pounds): 
Average per family .......- 25.05 | 7.10 | 26.08 | 6.59 
Average per person........ 5. 13 1.45 | 4.26 1.08 
Average equivalent per 
EO eer eee 7.99 | 2.27 | 6.46 | 1.63 
Other meat: 
Average per family. .......)....... OS § Pere | 12. 86 | 
Average per person......../....... oP t.. 2o65- 2.10 
Average equivalent per | 
FE ren eee ee 3.18 
Fish: | j 
Average per family ........}....... SS 3 ao 12. 25 
Average per person ........)....... OO Bi ce ss 2. 00 
Average equivalent per 
ee See me ti Sot 3. 03 
Other sea food: 
Average per family........ cpg TUE Viwne stot 4.04 
Average per person........]....... MO Nis dee . 66 
Average equivalent per |....... nt. eek 1. 00 
adult male. 
Eggs (dozen): 
Average per family ........ 74.37 | 30.48 62.80 | 24.45 
Average per person. .......| 15.23 | 6.24 10.26! 3.99 
Average equivalent per | 23.73 | 9.72 15.55 | 6.05 
adult male. 
Milk, sweet (quarts): | 
Average per family........ 158.19 | 18.84 132.22 | 14.50 
Average per person ........ 32.40 | 3.86 | 21.59} 2.37 
Average equivalent per 
adult male............... 50.46 | 6.01 | 32.73 | 3.59 
Buttermilk (quarts): | 
Average per family........ 25.04 | 1.56! 48.32] 2.96 
A Verage per person. .......| 5.13 -32/| 7.89 48 
Average equivalent - per 
a ae 7.99 50 11.96 .73 
Cream (pints): 
Average per family ......../..:....]....... | 3.86 93 | 
Average per person ........).......)..-...- + a 15 
Average equivalent per 
adult I ae ineinalinin nots eeeeeeelieeenneee . 96 ae ; 





1 Year ending Dee. 31, 1917. 
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Ala.! 


100 families; 
609 persons; 
416.64 equiv- 
alent adult 








Pascagoula, 
Miss.! 

32 families; 

199 persons; | 

133.53 equiv- | 

alent adult | 














Moss Point. 


Miss 


26 famili¢ 
130 perso) 


86.20 equiv- 


alent adult 


males 


Quapn- 
tity. 


101. 35 
20. 27 { 


30. 57 f 


ee ee | 


_ 
2h 
to 


males. males. 
Quan.- | ee oe 0 
lity. | Cost. | tity. | Cost. 
_ ae — _ - ‘. _ ol 
162.12 |$38.60 183.16 ($43.39 
26.62 | 6.34 | 29.45 | 6. 98 
| j 
38.91 | 9.26 | 43.89 | 10.40 | 
| | 
| 
45.66 | 12.25 | 58.81 | 17.13 | 
7.50/ 2.01 | 9.46 75 
| } 
10.96 | 2.94 | 14.09 | 4.11 
123.77 | 37.08 | 86.06 | 31.43 | 
20.32 | 6.09 | 13.84 | 5.05 | 
| 
29.71 | 8.90 | 20.62 | 7.53 
.68 18! 4.19] 1.49! 
ll | 8} 67 24 
.16/} .04! 1.00 36 
21.32 | 5.40 | 35.33 | 9.02 | 
3. 50 89) 5.68] 1.45} 
5.12} 1.30) 8.47 | 2.16 | 
be aa 13.20 |.......| 13087 
sot, eet... ae 
Rea tee . fra ie oO 
ee 6.28 |.......| 6.05 | 
“hues OE te oe | 
“pa 1. 51 bs ot 1. 45 
| | 
Ra $e 6.83 |.......] 8.92 | 
SSSieu Lt... 23) 
sedate 1.64 |.......] 2.14 | 
i | 
| 
59.70 | 23.00 | 73.31 , 30.52 
9.80 | 3.78} 11.79! 4.91 
14.33 | 5.52 | 17.57 | 7.31 | 
pes | 
126.72 | 13.80 202.75 22.11 | 
20.64 | 2.27 | 32.60! 3.55 
30.17 | 3.31 | 48.59) 5.30 
61.79 | 3.44 | 67.50! 3.12 
10.15 .57 | 10.85 |  .50 
| ! | 
14. 83 | .83 | 16.18 | 75 
06} .02) 5.69| 1.37 
01 .002| .91 | 22 
01 .004) 1.36} .33 





ne A Slaps les, eae + 


— 
an 





_ 
wil eemeieattiaahidiniin ns ae “ 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 


MONTHLY 


WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 


LABOR REVIEW. 


SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 





DS 
’ 


Slidell, 
a. La.! 
50 families; 
| 320 persons; 
210.14 equiv- | 
alent adult 


7 families; 
I 6 persons, 
) 76 equiv- 

ik ont adult 


| 
‘ad Mad is sonville, 
| 


Beaumont, 
Tex.! 


50 families; 
295 persons; 
195.15 equiv- | 
alent adult 














Houston, 
Tex.! 


91 families; 
471 persons; 


342.19 = 


alent adult 





Orange, 
Tex.! 


43 families; 
253 persons; 
180.62 equiv- | 
|} alentadult | 














suffalo, 
N. Y.! 


| 204 families; 
| 1,120 persons; 
780.99 equiv- | 


alent adult 





males males. males. males. males males. 
} 

a ey a a a 
Quan (Quan-| «a uan- |} Quan-| a... uan- | «,. Quan-/| a, 
tity, | © | tity. | CS* | tity. Cost. tity. | CoSt. tity, | Cost. | tity, | Cost 

- eS, See | ee | ll ee — ——EE 
| j 
nd | ee ae 
185.04 $41.08 |194. 92 |$45. 33 |194.06 $51. 66 |229.00 ($55.76 |230.95 |$56.06 |245. 89 |$63. 87 
2.03 | 7.11 | 30.46| 7.08; 32.89, 8.76| 44.24 10.77 | 39.25) 9.53 44.79 11.63 
| | 
(3.16 | 9.58 | 46.38 | 10.79 | 49.72 13.24 | 60.90 | 14.83 | 54.98 | 13.35 | 64.23 | 16.68 

ee eee om Soe ae sal 33 1.12 35 | 16.32 4.02 

Pe Pee Be Ye ee ee ad 06 .19 06} 2.97 73 

a eee Re oa he 20} .09] .27 0s| 4.26! 1.05 

| i } 
61.19 | 14.60 | 31.64 | 8.73 | 43.24 | 13.97 | 45.92 | 13.15 | 28.00] 9.46 | 59.68 | 18.49 
10.59 | 2.53| 4.94] 1.36] 7.33} 2.37| 8.87] 2.54] 4.76] 1.61] 10.87) 3.35 
| | j | | 
14.27) 3.40) 7.53} 2.08 | 11.08) 3.58 12.21] 3.50} 6.67| 2.25] 15.59/ 4.81 
| | j | 
101.70 | 32.65 (106.60 | 31.59 | 89.12 | 31.30 | 88.01 | 29.44 /152.03 | 51.41 | 80.48 | 24.63 
17.60; 5.65 | 16.66) 4.94) 15.11) 5.31 | 17.00] 5.69) 25.84) 8.74! 14.66) 4.49 
| i 
23.72! 7.61 | 25.36| 7.52| 22.83/ 8.02! 23.41] 7.83! 36.19 | 12.24 | 21.02] 6.43 
| 
ii cle a 20) .07] 216) .40/ 2.32] .7|.......].......] 1900| 5.42 
ae ten - 03 | 01) . 20 07 45 ) ee ee 99 
-ssendadalehin .05| .02|) .30 Oi .@] .wL......1..4..1 408) Le 
42.74 | 9,85 | 24 36 | 6.00 | 27.26 | 7.18 | 31.34] 8.53 28.18| 7.03! 19.67 . 98 
7.40; 171) 3.81 | 94; 4.62) 1.22] 6.05] 1.65| 4.79!) 1.20! 3.58) 1.09 
: | | | 
9.97 | 2.39) 5.80] 1.43] 698/ 1.84! 8.33] 2.27] 6.71] 1.67| 5.14] 1.56 
esl 10.82 }.......] 9.93}.......| 9.30].......] 12.30 ].......| 15.86 |.......| 22.9% 
aiid ele i ae BE BB Liesl Wee laccsccel 2M 
ee ito eee eo SOOT. .c. AW... &I..... i 5. 99 
| | 
owed |  g fee ft | 2.95 |....... Le.....4 LW bea 6e 
aa | og Specpee iiaey 7 aeoeeet Ga) OSS ies SON a Pt 1. 46 
‘nace | Let 4... : nA dome 4 Bg woof 2,05 ].......1 .43|.......1 2,00 
ica - |e aa cy, ee. ee ee 5. 46 
ocebead SE AMO Reckeatel «OR Leccicccl 97 lecovcee it Tianonpal . sie 
come a | gerne iced MER comet B08 Licaccoal ott bscccoct Mae 
| | | | 
ed | | | | 
(7.37 | 28.11 | 59.54 | 23.48 | 72.90 | 30.05 | 88.63 35.03 | 82.45 | 31.85 80.92 | 36. 20 
13.39 | 4.86, 9.30 | 3.67 | 12.36) 5.09 | 17.12) 6.77/| 14.01 | 5.41 14.74! 6.59 
15.05 | 6.56 | 14.17 | 5.59 | 18.68 | 7.70 | 23.57 | 9.31 | 19.63 | 7.58 21.14 9.46 
| } | 
| | j | | ; 
179.30 | 18.71 (213.72 | 21.10 |205. 26 | 23.58 '274.29 | 32.46 |103.37 | 11.50 313.95 38.69 
31.03 | 3.24 | 33.39 | 3.30 | 34.79] 4.00 | 52.99) 6.27 | 17.57] 1.95 | 57.18 | 7.05 
| 
11. 82 4.36 | 50.85 | 5.02 | 52.59] 6.04 | 72.94 8.63 | 24.61 | 2.74 82.01 | 10.11 
er wha 22.80} 1.14 | 78.14 4.83 (120.45 | 6.57 | 51.77] 2.71 8.43 46 
swégietiad ern .18 | 13.24 82 | 23.27 | 1.27/| 8.80 46 1.53 08 
“wGtepad soe 5.42} .27 | 20.02} 1.24 | 32.08 1.75 | 12.32] .65| 2.20| .12 
+00ccannee --| .60| .24! 1.82] .73 | COO) £08 L. cocccbueckcdl | ll Cece 
se eeeeee Lkbeooe] se® 04; .31 81 .10 r , eeveen (eae 16 05 
leocccsenhosineta -14] 06 .47 .19 27 ; | owes te — wae . 06 
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Cleveland 
Ohio 


203 familie 
1115 perso 
788.13 ¢ qui 


ilent adult 





male; 

Quan- ‘ 

| tity. Co 
259.70 | $69. 43 
47. 28 12. 64 
66. 89 17.88 
10. 51 2. 87 
1.91 2 
2.71 74 
79. 23 44.33 
14. 42 4.4 
40. 41 6.23 
6S. 41 24.77 
12. 4¢ 4.51 

17 4 
17 io 4.8) 
$4.57 1.24 
22. 43 6.91 
4.08 } ] of 

8 ] 
or > 
bude dite } 20. 93 
cetssene | 4.6 
> steaue 6.45 
bite oW2 7. 63 
bradwow 1.4) 
ih ete 1.938 
eeauess | 3. 89 
ewan j oon 
puteee'’ } 1.00 

} 

73. 59 32. 71 
13. 40 5. 96 
18. 95 8.43 
356. 50 44.06 
64.90 8. 02 
91.82 11.35 
16. 28 1.25 
2.96 20 
4.19 .32 
1.23 .32 
2 . 06 
. 32 . 08 
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AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINC] 
WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 
Tampa, Pensacola, Mobile, Pascagoula, Moss P 
Fla.! Fla.! Ala.i Miss. Mi 
51 families; 65 families; | 100 families; | 32 families; 26 fam 
249 persons; | 398 persons; | 609 persons; 199 persons; 130 per 
: 159.87 equiv- | 262.54 equiv- | 416.64 equiv- | 133.53 equiv- | 86.20; 
Article. alent adult alent adult alent adult alent adult alent 
es. males. males. males. mal 
! r i an =< ae Wi ' “eum 
Quan-} «,., |Quan-! ~., |Quan-| «,., |}Quan-| ,,., | Quan 
tity. | St | tity, | COS | tity, | COSt: | tity. | COS: | tity. 
a ct ws: Sete © |_ : 
Milk, condensed and evapo- | 
rated (cans): 
Average perfamily........- (166. 14 [$16.30 |135.94 ‘$18.78 |124. 80 $16.80 153.25 |$22.05 | 86.31 
Average per person ........ 34.08 | 3.34 | 22.20) 3.07 | 20.49 | 2.76 | 24.64 | 3.55 17.2 
Average equivalent per | | 
GOT echt cose and | 53.00} 5.20 | 33.66 4.65 | 29.95 | 4.03 | 36.73 | 5.28 | 26.03 
Butter and oleomargarine 
(pounds): 
Average per family........ j 64.51 | 28.92 | 76.00 31.84 | 67.14 | 29.15 | 75.84 | 33.07 | 44.58 
Average per 6 ot nibaeses | 13.21 | 5.92 | 12.41 | 5.20/ 11.02} 4.79} 12.20] 5.32 8.92 
Average equivalent per | 
Sees | 20.58 | 9.23 | 18.82 7.88 | 16.11 | 7.00) 18.18] 7.93 | 13.4 
Lard and compounds, 
(pounds): | | 
Average per family........ 111.55 | 28.21 [125.83 | 29.01 (127.98 | 29.16 |124.09 | 28.15 | 120.7 
ae | | | | 
Average per —_ «lle eine 22.85 | 5.78 | 20.55 | 4.74 21.01 | 4.79 | 19.95 | 4.53 | 24.1 
Average equivalent per | 
PEED a6 no den 405s cue 35.59 | 9.00 | 31.15 | 7.18 30.72 | 7.00 | 29.74 | 6.74 36.4 
Cheese, not fancy (pounds): | | | 
Average per family........ | 17.98 | 5.84 | 21.05 | 6.41 | 20.3 6.15 | 16.50 | 5.43 | 18.54 
Average per person........ 3.68} 1.20; 3.44) 1.0) 3.3 1.01; 2.65; .87 3.7 
Average equivalent per | : 
ES EEE) 5.74 | 1.86] 5.21] 1.59] 4.88 | 1.48 | 3.95 | 1.30 5.5 
Tea (pounds): | | 
Average per family ........ 4.27 2.13 | 5.97 3.42 4.64 2.56 2. 67 1.53 2.92 
Average per person ........ 88} .44} 97 .56 | .76 | 42}; .43 220 58 q 
Average equivalent per | | 
adult male............. --| 1.36; .68; 1.48 85; 1.11) .61) _.64 37 RS 
Coffee and substitutes 
(pounds): | | 
Average per family ........ | 40.82 | 11.57 | 64.85 | 16.60 | 77.52 | 18.33 | 85.88 | 20.19 70.7 
Average per person ........ | 8.36 | 2.37 | 10.59 | 2.71 | 12.73} 3.01 | 13.81] 3.25] 14.1 
Average equivalent per | | | | 
oo” Eee 13.02 | 3.69 | 16.05} 4.11 | 18.61 4.40 | 20.58 | 4.84 | 21.3 
Sugar (pounds) 
. ‘ aS): | i } | 
Average per family. ....,.. 160. 12 | 15.50 |220.28 | 20.26 |209.41 | 19.19 |264.31 | 24.50 | 222.38 | 
—— per person........ 32. 80 | 3.17 | 35.97 | 3.31 | 34.39 | 3.15 | 42.50) 3.94 | 44.48 
verage equivalent per | | 
fe 51.08 | 4.94 | 54.54 5.02 | 50. 26 4.61 | 63.34 5.87 | 67.08 i 
Molasses and sirup (quarts): | 
Average per family ........]. Jebees 1.2 i, wis. 4 ae pp. Sear - | ae y 
Average per person........ bee {EB 3. 9 aes BP t3.45-43 | 1.0 J. .,...% S| $ 
Average equivalent per | 3 
adult male............... eeay 53 Biv SS are 2@.b...6.. | oa : 
Flour, wheat (pounds): | ; 
Average per family........ 437.14 | 30.66 |487.22 | 34.39 (476.19 | 32.99 (578.38 | 40.12 | 519.58 ‘ 
Aven per ao fe ae | $9.53 | 6.28 | 79. 57 | 5.62 | 78.19 | 5.42 | 93.01 45 | 103. 92 | 3 
verage equivalent per | 4 
con fdult male. 139.45 | 9.78 120.63 | 8.51 |114.29 | 7.92 138.61 | 9.61 | 156.72 ; 
orn meal (pounds): ; 
Average per family........ 1166.55 | 8.53 (185.74 | 10.15 |204.42 | 10.80 (136. 56 7.17 | 230.50 's 
—— per cae Ginn cle ale 34. 11 1.75 | 30.33 | 1.66 | 33. 57 1.77 | 21.96 | >| 46.10 : 
verage equivalent per } : 
- adult male Laat 68.13 | 2.72 | 45.99 | 2.51 | 49.06 | 2.59 | 32.73 | 1.72] 69.52 i 
read (loaves): 3 
Average per family. ....... 205.63 | 20.20 366.30 | 24.01 (493.45 | 32.48 608.84 | 34.67 | 111.96 j 
Average per yee Send 42.12 | 4.14 | 59.90 | 3.92 | 81.03 | 5.33 | 97.90 | 5.57] 22.39 ig 
verage equivalent per ’ ] 
s te _— Sih: Piet vile | 65.60 | 6.45 | 90.81 | 5.94 118.44 | 7.80 /145.91 | 8.31 | 33.77 
olls (dozen): j 
Average per family ........ 4.98 50 | 15.65 | 1.49) 9.17) 1.04 | 18.25) 1.883 1.15 ; 
— per _— y Be 1.02 -10 | 2.56 24 1.51 -17 | 2.93 .29 . 23 | 
verage equivalent per 
oe fice a diane «de iae a 1.59 -16 | 3. 87 37 | 2.20 -25 | 4.37 44 35 
ice (pounds): 
Average per family........ 157.09 | 14.39 (130.75 | 11.78 |122.41 | 11.43 [125.00 | 11.90 | 12s. 23 | 1 
—— per as nos tne | $2.17 | 2.95 | 21.35] 1.92 20.10] 1.88 | 20.10; 1.91 25. 65 
verage equivalent per | 
adult E.cesncacnctual 50.11 | 4.59 | 32.37 | 2.92! 29.38 | 2.741 29.96) 2.85! 38.68 


1 Year ending Dec. 31, 1917. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 
WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 


Madisonville, 
La.! 


97 families; 
155 persons; 
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nt adult 


males 


lian 
: Ost 
33.89 $20.75 
) f 5. oY 
gO 4 §4 
R 8 2 44 
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Slidell, 
La.! 


50 families; 
320 persons; 
210.14 equiv- 
alent adult 
maies. 


Quan Cost. 
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21 85 72 
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91 families; 
471 persons; 
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alent adult 
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WHITE FAMILIES— Continued. 
Tampa, Pensacola, Mobile, Pascagoula, Moss Poi 
Fla.! Fla.} Ala.! Miss.! Miss 
51 families; | 65 families; | 100 families; | 32 families; 26 famili: 
249 persons; 398 persons; 609 persons; 199 persons; 130 persor 
159.87 262.54 416.64 133.53 R62 
Article. equivalent | equivalent equivalent equivalent equivak 
adult males. adult males. | adult males. | adult males. | adult m 
= | Se ae 
Quan-| « Quan-| «,.4 |Quan-} ~,,, |Quan-} ... Quan- 
tity. | Cot | tity. | St. | tity. | Cost. | tity. | CSt- | tity. 
| | 
| 
Macaroni and spaghetti: | | 
Average per family........|..-.--- $4.15 |....... 2 ) ee $6.06 }...2..; De Be oan -e- 
Average per person........|..--..- Pe Uivaleit E61: 3. <. Le a 
Average equivalent per | 
“| 2 Ses See £98 b. .caccs Sk ee 1.46 |......- SOs..c2.... 
Cereals: | 
Average per family ........|..-.-.- fa o® sea A eee | ( = 
Average per person........|..-.--- Ys $e 0e BPE b.iscvwne £9 |..<.005 BES esx. | 
Average equivalent per | 
"gO are Ser ee AT t..<x-. a a See 
Pies, cakes, crackers etc.: | | 
Average per family........!------- Se eee a ee i} eee a 
Average per person.......- lebevens ie ser ee Lee (8 Gis inss 7 
Average equivalent per | | 
8 a Oe loweksae : EAL. Xe @. 3 arene eee | US 
Fruit, fresh: | 
Average per family........|.-..-.- f 256 Li 17.46 |. .22.<.  * i8t ee ae 
Average per person........ lewevets ; Sess ee SBT foecteae | ae 
Average equivalent per | | 
adult male............... 1 dees 5.28 |.....2- G06 }...2.%. 2 eee eet... =.... 
Fruit, dried and canned: 
Average per family........|-.-.... | CH Lia F BCT, .cccee 6. 73 |. .cu0t aa 
Average per person........ nddewn | £2 Liew S55 oe eet EM 1: &... BP foo... 
Average equivalent per | 
eo eS aes aes | 3.06 ]..02.<. Bo ieee 1.08 |v. a 2 
Potatoes, Irisk (pecks): | 
Average per family........ | 36.69 | 18.30 | 40.98 | 17.82 | 24.97 | 17.12 | 39.41 | 19.38 | 26.38 | 1 
Average per person........ | 7.51 | 3.75) 6.69) 2.91 | 5.74) 2.81) 6.34) 3.12 §.28 | 2 
Average equivalent per | | 
adult Male..........6060. 11.70; 5.84{| 10.15 | 4.41) 8.39] 4.11] 9.44] 4.64 7.96 
Beans and peas: 
Average per family........|.-..--- gi. 3 Sere | 17-92 |... ee 15.73 |.....08 18.50 }........ I 
Average per person.,...... Ladutaaie G0 Li diceek WO Lessee RAG he in weds | ae 
Average equivalent per 
eee reer 3.66 |. ..«000 Blue B.D L dvccts 7 {oe 
Other vegetables, fresh: 
Average per family......../....... tae 33.53. . Je. 31.81 |. ....6. i { eae 
Average per person ......../.....-- OTP icvcd O. GF |. rcvece §.22 |. ....0- | 
Average equivalent per | 
ee Fee O.96 Linde tel B.2B | 200 4 a 
Other vegetables, canned or 
dry: 
Average per family........}..-..-- RP hd asen ; TO I... csc | | a 0.08.1;....:.. 7 
Average per person ........ as oveee 2G i. .wdeee > je 3. 96 |. dines SY ae : 
Average equivalent per 3 
ne ee ee FESO” 2.88 1... SORE at 5 ore | 2 2 
Other food: | Z 
Average per family........]..... wel: FEO bast ive | gre 0. 8 Laie  (_* a 22 H 
Average per person........ seddeees GER 1. Wide 3.60 |....... 3.984... 2.42 BPO Beeccsece ' 
Average equivalent per 
adult male...............|e.s. i REN ite i G0 .ocd rey eee aet..J..... 
Ice: | | 
Average per family........|.....--. 10. 44 |. 0.00% O87 |. cwncce 5 Reet i edspes 
Average per person ......../....... nee Sede BOG. . Seon EDS... dies J | ae 
Average equivalent per | 
adult male............. . SOS av Oe ee See ee 1.69 |....... Radt........ 
Lunches: 
Average per family. .......|......- Bt fees ee oe Bt apes (a 2 
Average per person........ a lec | BSP sais. e.g tae ee ee 5 Bee ae 2 
Average equivalent per | 
adult male...:........... i Diba (SEO Ts kee. | eee OS i. dic ae 
All food: 2 | 
Average per family ......../....... 1498. §2 |......- 555. 47 |....... 528.98 |. s.2.- a : 
Average per person....... 1 ER ee. 103.17 |...i0s-. 90.72 |....... 86. 76 |... 2... 5 Saas : 
Average equivaient per 
adult male... .........../.. woes) 159. 5 ee 137 eee 126. 82 oo 141.89 |........ 1 
| 











1 Year ending Dec. 31, 1917. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Coatinued. 
WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 
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La.! 
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adult males. 
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Houston, 


Tex.! Tex.! 
91 families; 43 families; 
471 persons; | 253 persons; 

342.19 | 180.62 
equivalent equivalent 


adult males. 
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12.01 
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AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINC!) 


WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 











—_— —_—-— “aT A TE 
Lorain, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Manitov 
Ohio.! Ohio.? Mich.? Ilh.? Wis 


109 families; | 207 families; | 256 families; | 215 families; 11k far 
599 persons; | 1,106 persons; | 1,448 persons; | 1.164 persons:| 608 per 
: 430.28 equiva-| 775.87 equiva- | 982.85 equiva- | 809.07 equiva- | 412.27 
Artiele. lent adult | lent adult lent adult lent adult lent 
























































males. males. males. males. | mal 
Q Q | le | Q 
uan-|} 7... uan-| «.. uan-| -., Juan-| «. Qua 
tity. | ©St- | tity. | St | tity. | Cost. | tity. | “St | tity 
| | | 

Beef and veal,fresh( pounds): | 
Average per family......-. |269. 71 |$72. 28 ,204.39 ($54.32 {207.97 |$59.27 (235.28 ($63.05 | 210. 68 
Average per person........ | 49.08 | 13.15 | 38.25 | 10.17 | 36.77 | 10.48 | 43.46 | 11.65 38. 4 
Average equivalent per | 

adult male............... 68,32 | 18.31 | 54.53 | 14.49 | 54.17 | 15.44 | 62.52 | 16.75 | 56.72 
Beef, salt (pounds): 
Average per family........ 2. 28 .67 | 1.88 -51 |} 6.43) 1.97) 14.25) 3.73) 4.1 
Average per person.-....... -41 oAZ2 i ‘oa -10 1.14 .39 2. 63 | 70 84 

Average equivalent per 
me ES 58 wt! a -14; 1.68 -O1| 379) 1.00} 1.2 

Pork, fresh (pounds): 
Average per family........ 105.07 31.28 |117.20 | 34.22 |111.39 | 35.29 | 80.63 | 24.25 | 108.04 
Average per person........ 19. 12 5. 69 | 21. 93 6.40 | 19.69} 6.24 | 14.89 4.48 19. 72 
Average equivalent per 

adult male............... 26.62 7.92 | 31.27 | 9.13 | 29.01} 9.19 | 21.43) 6.44) 29, 

Pork, salt (pounds): | 

Average per family........ 56.59 20.55 | 85.89 | 30.44 | 58.71 | 21.58 | 56.23] 21.71 | 46. 
Average per person ........ 10.30 3.74 | 16.08) 5.70 | 10.38) 3.82) 10.39) 4.01] 8.48) 2 
Average equivalent per { | | | 

adult male........-.. ----| 14.33 5.21 | 22.92 8.12 | 15.29 | 62 | 14.94 5. 77 } 12.5 

Mutton (pounds): 

Average per family........ 7. 23 1,91 4. 50 1.29 | 13.09} 3.68 | 26.66) 7.22 . 77 
Average per person ........ 1.32 . 35 84 24) 2.31 | 65] 4.92) 133 I 
Average equivalent per 

PN, ot... deacees 1.83 -48; 1.20 34; 3.42) .96) 7.08; 1.92 1. 5 

Poultry (pounds): 
Average per family........ 20.61 6.60 | 22.55! 7.13 | 22.55] 7.16) 24.53) 7.70] 26.71 
Average per person........ 3.75 1.20; 4.22 1. 33 3. 99 1. 27 4.53 1. 42 4, 8s 
Average equivalent per } | 

Gee MN. dn. oan cdi 5. 22 1.67 | 6.02 1.90; 5.87] 1.386 6. 52 2. 05 7.19 

Other meat: } 

Average per family ........]....... -* eee i 5 See? * [ere tS 3 eee 

Average per person......../....... 6.2 Licsces GP Lido 00 Sf eee 3 

Average equivalent per | 
tsa. £., . dcanuudnntde’ 3 - 4 ieee = & eee = (eee _ | ee .| 

Fish: 
Average per family........[....... Of Ee Be 5 eee: S| 3 eae 
Average per person........|....... - Sa eree Gea Udwaeddd Se Las oiceled * |e 
Average equivalent per | 

Pn RE: TEE i ™ Sarees 1.96 }....... 2.40 j....2.. 2.29 |. 

Other sea food: | d 
Average per family ........}....... > | a ae Dn reer ; 
Average per person ......../....... SE Ani ditin ibd 1. 03 ay ET? sa aoe ? 
Average equivalent per | | | 

| ORESTARGE RR, ORE i” Saaee BAe sssvdl Y ae. * ) : 

Eggs (dozen): | j 
Average per family ........ | 81.46 36.21 | 84.34 | 37.01 | 91.82 | 40.38 | 93.80 | 41.50 | 96.95 
Average per person........ 14.82 6.59 | 15.7 6.93 | 16.23 | 7.14 | 17.32 | 7.67 | 17.70 
Average per equivalent ' 

eee | 20. 64 9.17 | 22.50: 9.87 | 23.92 | 10.52 | 24.92 | 11.03 | 26.10 

Milk, sweet (quarts): | 
Average per family........ 1314.38 37.56 |317.69 | 36.16 |324. 28 | 40.71 (364.83 | 42.16 | 412. 27 
Average per person ....... 157.21 | 684) 59.46| 6.77 | 57.33 | 7.20 | 67.39 | 7.79 | 75.27 ; 
Average equivalent per | 

ee 79.64 9.52 | 84.76 9.65 | 84.46 7 10.60 | 96.95 | 11.20 | 111.00 

Buttermilk (quarts): z 
Average per family... ..... 10. 31 -57 | 33.22 | 2.13 | 14.99] 1.26 6.95 -8} 11.12 3 
Average per person........ 1. 88 -10} 622); .40] 2.65 - 22 1. 28 -il 2. 03 i 
Average equivalent per 

adult male... ............ 2. 61 -14] 886; .57] 3.90 33 | 1.85 16 2. 99 

Cream (pints): 

Average per family........ -95| .25| 217] .50] 2.12 57 | 2.04 . 61 6. 62 
Average per person.....__. 17} .05| .41} .00| .37] .10} .38] . 1. 21 ' 
Average equivalent per 
eee 24! .06 58; .13 . 55 -15 | .&4 .16 1.78 | 
1 Year ending Dec. 31, 1917 - Year ending Mar. 31, 1918. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 
WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 








’ ". , : San Fran | 
Superior, Wis.? | Seattle, Wash. —_— Wash.?/ Portland, Ore cae ( 
| 109 families; 208 families: 103 families; 164 families 2 ( 7 fa 
| 50) persons; 985 persons; | 477 persons; 761 person 1, ) ) 
| 967 88 equiv- 671.095equiv- | 347.51 equiv- 22.78 equiv- g liv- 
ilent adult alent adult alent adult nt adult | le 
males males males. ma m n 
= —_ ii | — Pat = —_ — | ——__-+_ -— 
‘ (Juan- | «, Quan- ' (Jua { ’ ( ! 
. ( sf . Cos . } ; Ce ‘ v | 
—_ | tity. | . tity. ; tit 
| | 
| i . mt : 
12 | $48 f 290. 90 | $59. 13 194,63 | $53. 29 204 $52 . j 127. 98 
70 9, 63 | 46.65] 12.4 42. 03 1}. 5] 44.) 11.27 ff 2 29. 55 
| 4f) | ; 7 | 1 57 & 1 ) ' 1 ‘ 
j 14.4 S. 44 Ls, ‘0 | i lo. 41 10. 71 
| 74 1.33 3. OU | 1.16 a. ol | ) ot f 19.19 1. 91 ». 64 
| 74 26 ‘4 | 25 41 | .19 t2 l 1 l 1. 30 
1. 11 39 1. 09 | 3¢ 9S 27 9 f) 1.44 1.79 
| Q 5 98. 05 44.52] 14.82 | 42.1 1. 82 . 98.7 79 23.79 
| | | 5. 74 9. 40 3.13 | 9, O9 .10 6. 64 eh . O05 49 
ig} & 58 13.80} 4.59 12. 48 ‘, 7 07 8.44 87 7.57 
| 
7 19, 34 44.4 17. 75 {8.95 2 } 2. 98 8.15 15. 1 6 
3. 83 9.39} 3.75 10. 57 7 2 ) 8 17 
73 13. 79 | 5. 50 14 13, 48 1.87 a 1.4 11.5 
j f 1. 79 5. 79 | ), 56 27. 07 7 ] 2 1 ] 24.77 
1 2] 3 Efi: 2.23 5. 84 | ) 2.9 } 2? 2 
7 11, NS | 7 8, U2 4 1 2 
| | | } 
3 | 6 2 | 20 4. 6.45 17. 90 é 05 37 : | 
2 23 | 1, 31 1. 36 3. 87 l. 2 l. 2 
' 
5 1, 84 0) 5 3] 1. 79 ’ 
sduedaeua Ee Se et ee (. de 8.47 
ees ) ae eS WP ivvencade Oe Wecgeesal Meee leoccoues 
| 
7 4.42 | 2 20 |... 2.66 |...ccce| 2.70 |oeeeee 
scout SoM Gsedleside 13. 64 ; POP Ldvkenwtnn GOW Sivnesesc] 4SUOON lexccnees 
/ 268}.... BP? SMB cs ctiwds yeaa 3 Gene d 
> AR . ‘ 
em 2. 46 2 | Eanes Ss Sintec 8 
| 
: + » er | 4,22} 2.6 0 1. Of 
: 
: 1, 05 aee0e . ee 3 +4 - 
: 
= 3 Saree: * 9 J 02 | 
; 
| 103.81 43.05 | 99.44 47.10} 105.75 | 50.8 101. 20 5.48 | 99.06 l S 
: | 20.57 8.53 | 21.00 9.95 22. 83 10 21.81 4. SU 20. 71 ». OS 19. 19 
4 | 
i | = | - - _— eo p m¢ ‘ 
, ) ad 12. 75 ) 32 | 14. 60 31. 34 15.0 31.75 14.27 | 29 13.59 %. 44 
} | 
{ 380 90 | 40.40 | 371.43 | 41.93 399. 53 46.04 $21.02 7.72 | 335. 80 1.95 | 211.7 
: 9.49 | 8.01 78. 43 8. 85 86. 27 9.94 90. 73 10. 28 | 70. 20 8. 35 18. 89 
| 
| 112.86 | 11.97] 115.13] 13.00] 118.42| 13.65 32.08 14.97 8.54) IL72 | 67.35 
7 | | 
4 | 43.41} 2,22 64.17 2. 83 89. 39 4.32 38. 38 1.74 11.50 60 13. 92 
j | 8. 60 | 44 13.55 | . 60 19. 30 93 8. 27 37 2. 40 12 3. 21 
12. 86 . 66 19. 89 | 88 %. 49 1. 28 12.04 ; 3. 38 18 | 4.4 
q | ’ | 
| | | 
| 35} 1.39 9.77 | 2.92 3. 48 3.48 6.00 137] 5.46 1.68 | . 76 
| 106) .27 2.06] .62 75 £75 1. 29 20] Lids] 35 | .18 
; | | 
j 1.58 | -41 3.03 | -91 1.03} 1.03} 1.88 .43 1. 60 | .49 24 




















$ Year ending May 31, 1913. 
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AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINC}! 
WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 








Lorain, 
Ohio.! 


109 families; 
599 persons; 
430.28 equiva- 


Toledo, 
Ohio.” 


207 families; 
1,106 persons; 
775.87 equiva- 





Detroit, 
Mich.? 


256 families; 
1,448 persons; 
982.85 equiva- 


Chicago, 
Tl.? 


215 families; 
1,164 persons; | 


Manitoy 


111 fan 
608 pel 


809.07 equiva- | 412.27 e 


Wi 


¢ 
} 








Article. lent adult lent adult lent adult lentadult | lent ad 
males. males. males. males. mal 
Quan Quan | Quan Quan | QI 
uan-| «,. | Coe an-| «,. 1 ian- 
tity. | “St: | tity. | Cost. | tity. | “St: | tity. | Cost. | tit 
Milk, condensed and evapo- | 
rated (cans): 
Average per family ....... 65. 36 | $8.81 | 78.68 | $8.70 | 73.09 |$10. 30 | 80.80 | $9.73 | 14.47 
Average per person........ 11.89 | 1.60 | 14.73 1.63 | 12.92] 1.82}14.92|] 1.80] 2.64 
Average equivalent per 
adic boncacwer 16.56-; 2.23 | 20.99 | 2.32) 19.04 | 2.68 | 21.47; 2.59 3. 90 
Sutter and oleomargarine | 
(pounds): 
Average per family........ 110. 61 | 43.78 {110.50 | 45.05 [120.50 | 51.98 [111.36 | 48.04 | 116. 06 
Average per person........ 20.13 | 7.97 | 20.68; 843 | 21.30} 9.19 | 20.57 | &87 | 21.19 
Average equivalent per | 
ey 28. 02 | 11.09 | 29.48 | 12.02 | 31.39 | 13. 54 | 29.59 | 12.77 31. 24 
Lard and compounds 
(pounds): 
Average per family........ 80. 56 | 23. 84 | 84.35 | 24.5 71.11 | 21.47 | 52.34 | 15.24 | 97.08 
Average per person ........ 14.66 | 4.34 15.79 | 4.60 | 12.57] 3.80| 9.67) 2.81 Ev. @2 
Average equivalent per 
OEE TINO oi idccnccinn ces 20.41 | 6.04 | 22.51) 6.56]18.52] 5.59] 13.91} 4.05 | 26.14 
Cheese, not fancy (pounds): } 
Average per family........ 17.14] 5.41 | 16.81 5.16 | 19.29; 6.16) 17.79} 5.58] 15.31 
Average per person ........ 3.12 -98 | 3.15 97} 3.41] 1.09) 3.29) 1.03) 2.79 
Average equivalent per | 
adult male............... 4.34) 1.37) 4.49) 1.38] 5.02) 1.60) 4.73) 1.48) 4.12 
Tea (pounds): 
Average per family........ 11.69 | 6.73 | 9.84; 5.40] 17.91 | 9.48) 31.40) 6.75 3. 96 
Average per person ......-.. 2.13} 1.23; 1.84/| 1.01 17} 1.68; 5.80) 1.25 72 
Average equivalent per 
IY HIN oes Bh sc cencee 2.96] 1.71 | 2.62; 1.44] 4.66] 2.47| 835] 1.79 1. 07 
Coffee and _ substitutes 
(pounds): } | 
Average per family........ 48.14 | 14.59 | 50.06 | 14.13 | 4874 | 14.38 | 56.92 | 16.38 60.31 
Average per person........ 876 | 2.65) 9.37 | 2.64 8.62) 2.54] 10.51 3. 03 11. 01 
Average eq ivalent per 
adult male........~. seveeh 12,39 3.70 | 13.36 | 3.77 | 12.609] 3.75 | 15.12 4.35 16. 24 
Sugar (pounds): 
Average per family........ 218. 82 | 19.79 |175.54 | 15.88 |196.09 | 17.71 |187.48 | 16.7 177. 89 
Average per person........ 39.82} 3.60 | 32.85 2.97 | 34.67 | 3.13 | 34.63] 3.10} 32.48 
Average equivalent per 
OGeit make... ......04.. 55.43 | 5.01 | 46.83) 4.24] 51.07 | 4.61 | 49.82) 4.45) 47.90 
Molasses and sirup (quarts): 
Average per family........|....... CS 3 (= | ae ae 
Average per person........|....... : | See |) Ne Ke ee. ar 
Average equivalent per 
i ae 7 . |) Sey . a ew . ) Sa 
Flour (wheat) (pounds): | 
Average per family........ 1509.62 | 35.36 |323.86 | 21.95 |367.60 | 26.21 (381.06 | 26.38 | 565. 26 
Average per person........ 92.74 | 6.44 | 60.61 | 4.11 | 64.99 | 4.63 | 70.38 | 4.87 | 103. 20 
Average equivalent per 
| eee 129.10 | 8.96 | 8@.41 §.86 | 95.75 | 6.83 |101.26 | 7.01 | 152.19 
Corn meal (pounds): 
Average per family........ 42.81 | 2.89 | 33.62] 2.11 | 34.11 | 2.33 | 29.98 | 1.95 | 24.25 
Average per person........ 7.79; .53| 6.27 39 | 6.03 41 | 5.54 . 36 4.43 
Average equivalent per | 
CU MOON: isis sc wcaue. 10.84; .73)| &94 56 &, 89 61 | 7.97 . 52 6.54 
Bread (loaves): 
Average per family........ 275.98 | 35.18 |478.93 | 59.26 445.19 | 56.66 |362.30 | 43.61 | 113.18 
Average per person........ 50.22 | 6.40 | 89.64 | 11.09 | 78 71 | 10.02 | 66.92 8.05 20.66 
Average equivalent per rn 
adult male...........+... 69.91 | 8.91 [127.78 | 15.81 |115.96 | 14.76 | 96.28 | 11.59 | 30 .47 
Rolls (dozen): 
Average per family........ 10.72 | 1.44 | 6.56 96} 5.11 .74 | 57.06 | 8.66 |. 20.99 
Average per person........ 1.95; .26/| 1.23 .18 . 90 13 | 10.544; 1.60; 3.83 
Average equivalent per . 
adult male............... 2.72 37} 1.75 -26| 1.33 -19 | 15.16 | 2.30; &.65 
Rice (pounds): 
Average per family...... --| 51.14} 5.03 | 42.48 | 4.40 .49 | 5.10 | 49.85 | 5.21 | 48.08 
Average per person........ 9.31 -92 | 7.95 . 82 . 09 -90; 9.21 -96 |; 8.78 
Average equivalent per 
ae 12.95; 1.28 | 11.33} 1.17 -13 | 1.33 | 13.251 1.38 | 


1 Year ending Dec. 31, 1917. 
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“Year exiding Mar. 31, 1918. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 


Superior, Wis.? 


109 families; 
550 persons, 
267.88 equiv- 
alent adult 








Seattle, Wash. 


208 families; 
985 persons; 
671.05 equiv- 
alent adult 


Tacoma, Wash.?*| Portland, Oreg.* 


103 families; 
477 persons; 
347.51 equiv- 
alent adult 



































WHITE FAMILIES—Concluded. 


164 families; 
761 persons; 
522.78 equiv- 
alent adult 


| 
| 











| 
| 


males. males. males. males. 
- , ~ | . 
Quan- +. | Quan- Ses Quan- _ | Quan- - 
tity. Cost. tity. Cost. tity. Cost. tity. Cost. 
28.03 | $9.12 | 124.82 | $13.84 | 121.16 | $13.75 69.27 | $8.20 | 
7.54| 181} 26.36] 2.92] 26.16; 2.97] 14.93] 1.77 | 
1.27} 2.70} 38.69] 4.29] 35.91 1.07} 21.73] 2.57 
121 24 53.15 106. 06 ‘ 1.09 118 7 59.05 | O4 25 15 On 
24.03} 10.53} 22.40| 10.79] 25.60) 12.75} 20.31 ). 89 
g2| 15.75} 32.87] 15.83 35.14 | 17.50 29.57 | 14.40 
55.08 | 16.25 | 51.97 | 15.42] 50.751 14.87| 53.76/ 15.91 
10. 92 3. 22 10. 97 3. 26 10.96; 3.21; 11.59 3. 43, | 
16.32] 4.81] 16.11] 4.78| 15.04] 4.41] 16.87] 4.99 
18.53 | 6.68 25. 51 7.77 26. 60 | 8.00 | 20.53 | 6.38 
67} 1.13 5.39 | 1.64 5.74] 1.73] 4.42 | 1.38 
| | 
49 1. 68 7.91 2. 41 7.88 2. 37 | 6.44 2.00 
9.14! 4.91 7.31 | 4.22 5.38] 3.08] 4.51) 259] 
1.81 -97 1.54 . 89 1.16 . 66 | 97 . 56 | 
2.71] 1.45 2.27) 1.31 1.59) .91 1.41] .81] 
18.04] 14.65] 45.21} 15.01] 39.25] 13.31] 35.90] 11.97 | 
| 9.52] 290 9.55 | 3.17 8.48] 2.87 7.71| 2.58 | 
4.23] 4.34] 1.01} 465] 11.63] 3.94] 11.23] 3.75) 
188.37 | 17.15 | 237.38} 20.26] 261.16| 22.35] 195.81] 17.39 | 
37.33} 3.40} 50.13 | 4.28] 56.39 4.83} 42.20] 3.75 | 
| 55.81] 5.08] 73.58] 628] 77.40) 663] 61.43] 5.46 | 
— Sietend GOPi.......4 826] | 3.59 | 
. ‘a cesndend * | RODD _ | Roper 77 
ee, . | (a eae -, eeebre | 1.13] 
306.05 | 31.90] 344.55] 19.69} 4.22] 23.27] 334.79] 19.35) 
60.65} 632] 72.76] 4.16 91} 5.02] 72.15] 4.17 | 
90.68 | 9.45 106. 80 6. 10 1. 25 6.90} 195.03 6. 07 
21.11] 1.36] 4809] 3.42] 53.96] 3.92] 40.41] 2.86/ 
4,18 -27 | 10.15 72| 11.65 85 | 871 . 62 
| | 
6. 25 . 40 14. 90 1. 06 15. 99 1. 16 12. 68 90 | 
182.46 | 18.62] 256.98 | 27.83] 131.50| 15.74 | 291.96 | 30.75 
$6.16 | 3.69 64.26} 5.88] 2839| 3.40] 62.92] 6.63 
54. 06 5. 52 79. 65 8. 63 38. 97 4, 67 91. 59 9. 65 | 
] 
12.50] 1.62] 10.05] 1.42] 1477] 236] 288] .41| 
2. 48 .32 2. 12 . 30 3. 19 .51 . 62 .09 | 
| 
3.70 .48 3.12 .44 4, 38 .70 . 90 .13 | 
| #903) 3.99) 4833] 5.17] 42.86| 4.72] 42.29] 4.59 
1,78 -79] 10.21] 1.09 9.26 | 1.02 9.11 . 99 
+ 56 18 . 2. 76 . 40 3. 27 , 
11.56] 1.18] i495} 1.60} 12.70] 1.4 13. 2 1. 44 














‘Year ending 











May ol, 1918, 
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san Fr 


incisco, 


Cal.3 


286 families: 


1.368 persons; 
974.61 equiv- 
alent adult 
males. 
Quan- Cost. 
tit 
101 ow $11 49 
21.18 2. 40 
90. 09 42. 62 
18. 83 8.91 
26. 44 12.51 
3.81] 10.29 
7.07 | 2.15 
a 9  U, 
1. 90 6.81 
4.58 1.42 
f 13 | 2.00 
10. 05 | 5. 44 
2.10 1.14 
2.¥0 l 6 
40.38 | 13.02 
8.44 | 2.72 
11. 85 82 
175.60 | 15.57 
36. 71 3. 26 
51. 53 4. 5i 
eee ee 2. 23 
ier aS 47 
“evreeeee 65 
139. 50 &. 65 
29. 16 | 1, S] 
| 
40), 94 2, 54 
35.13 | 2.48 
7.35 | 52 
10.31 | re 
574.33 | 47.70 
120. 67 12, 0 
168. 54 16, 93 
& WD 1.32 
1.87| .28 
2, 62 39 | 
59. 21 ». 87 
12. 38 1, 23 
17.37 1,72 








] 


Lo 
Cal.é 


157 families 


Angeles 


nn 
oe 


OSU perso! 
193.58 equi 
} alent adult 
| males 
| 
Quan- 
t) (0 
131. 36 $15.10 
0) 5. 49 
11.78 4.80 
GZ. A) 42.09 
21.29 9.8 
| 29.33 13.58 
50.39 15. 1 
11. 64 3.49 
16. 03 4 x) 
24. 88 17 
o 74 | 1. SJ 
1.91 2. 60 
| 
| 5.47 5 
1. 26 7 
1.74 | l 
38. 04 12. 23 
| 8.78 2. 82 
12.10 | } 
162. 74 14, 22 
7 4 | 0.45 
ee 
1.76} 4.52 
01 
“ewe eeee .- 09 
' 
—o U6 
165. 7¢ 10. 65 
38. 20 | 2. 46 
| 
} 2. iS | 4.39 
$8.13 | 3. 44 
11.11 | 79 
15.31 | 1. OJ 
412. 83 18. 83 
95. 32 11. 27 
| 
| 131. 32 15. 55 
re 48 | * $5 
. 80 » os 
lL. 11 15 
36. 41 3. 60 
| & 41] SS 
| 11.58 | 1.15 
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AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINCIP4r, 
WHITE FAMILIES—Concluded. , 




































































| | 
Lorain, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Manitowoc. 
Ohio.! Ohio.? Mich.? Ill.? Wis.: 
109 families; | 207 families; | 256 families; | 215 families; | 111 familic 
599 persons: | 1,106 persons; | 1,448 persons; | 1,164 persons: | 608 person 
’ 430.28 equiva-| 775.87 equiva- | 982.85 equiva-| 809.07 equiva-| 412.27 equiy 
Article. lent adult | lent adult lentadult {| lentadult | lent adult 
males males. males. males. | males, 
Quan Quan | Quan | Quan | Qu 
AN-] Coct | “| Cost | an-| cow | QUAD-| Cos | an- 
tity. Cost. | tity. Cost. | tity. Cost. | tity. Cost. | tity Co 
Macaroni and spaghetti: ee | ; 
Average per family........]......-. Oe. 9e \..<<.-. get, <05<- _ | at BERR Oe oe $2 
Average per person ...... an Oe AR - We 2. bee ae want... ciwde % 2 ie _ = ae 
Average equivalent per | | 
0 OS SES ae, eee Dp Roe ro og gt ee x 1 oe 3) 
Cereais: 7 
Average per family. ....... ES ecimiisl re BOE Sceuaes i {res SS ae 
Average per person........ it endl BEN Wonecue 3 tee MOP Vcdewn + ) [ey 
Average equivalent per Bid a | 
eee eee = | eee SSB}... sande 2.33 }...0... BOS Wt .d.... 
Pies, cakes, crackers, etc. | 
Average per family........|....... . ae, CU eee _? {eee 13.33 |........ 
Average per person........}......-. « | ee i Ce ee beseanes |g ne 
Average equivalent per ou 
PE oon cana cccdstieuel fo ee OO}. cccds 3B t...5.43 |) ia 
Fruit, fresh: 
Average per family........]..-...- 23. 76 |..-.... a | 
Average per person........|....... 7 | Cy | Pee . ae eee 
Average equivalent per 
aS ee, Se ROO H.0.24 BOLLS 2.90 4......] 3 ee 
Fruit, dried and canned: pan. | a 
Average per family........]....... OF Nicecnss fe §, 52 |... SS) ere 
Average per person ........|....... a ee PEO daw sucks x | Oey oe 
Average equivalent per “ 
BS eee ae See Oe Nenkaae SO ere | ae 
Potatoes, Irish (pecks): , i fe 
Average per family........ 70,17 | 32,86 | 69,32 | 32.17 | 85.61 | 34.38 | 80,93 | £7.66 | 89.31 | 
Average per person........ 12.77 | 5.98 | 12.97} 6.02 | 15,13 | 6.08] 14,95 | 6.96; 16.30 | 
Average equivalent per ; 
eer 17,78] & 33] 18.50] 858] 22.30] &95) 21.50] 10.01] 24,04] &. 
Beans and Peas: 
Average per family ........]....... <> See: | Pee Sd oh Pere . 
Average per person........]....... Sf pe < | POE icecdone | 
Average equivalent per 
_ = ae | ee tbranans \ 7 ae Se 
Other vegetables, fresh: " ; 
Average per family ........}.--...- - Fe 8 eee 31. 88 |....... | ae 62. : 
Average per person........|.-..... Oe kf ere Oe Lownteas 5 ee : 
Average equivalent per | ; : 
SE EES ES ge + | 3 Tr = ae | ee &, ; 
Other vegetables, canned 3 
or dry: . 
Average per family ........].-..... Ap 1 ae ! ee TE Lessccces 6. 
Average per person ......../....... BER Ac ewedwe OPA Scscces Lf... .css0 J. 1, 24 
Average equivalent per a | 
IIS ob Sek ds cc ce cebeuwc sss S| Beeps: BSB foces.s. Ss 2 a a 1,8 
Other food: 
Average per family........].-..... ce ae 18, 48 Jeneeeee — & ja o ) ae 21. 
Average per person ........|....... WPT. ated Bere TET, wie ¥e O08 1.3.4. . 
Average equivalent per 
a eee eee te a ae ae Sf A. ae 
lee: ; , 
Average per family ........]......-. 4 eee re + | == =, ae ‘ 
Average per person ........|--..... Ae ae . Ape, 5 ee. . |) ae ai 
Average equivalent per 
ee eee Rae dt Fa B hvceéew- eee . ee BOO finde. J ) 
Lunches: 
Average per family........]....... | Se a Pee a Ee 10, 57 |.......- ; 
Average per person........|....... ae Teen ee a! ),1 
Average equivalent per 
BUS MOOIS. 2.0.5 ive. roan sedocccccs 2 ee fe WO tn da cde me} ee a eee Jt 
Ali food: * : 
Average per family........]......- | eee Se aa C50. 25 [owccce- Ff es 49. 
Average per person........]..-...- fb ee uF 7 ore B14 OO hc iccdd | 100. 
Average uivalent 7 ; 
adult male beateses sec erafeceeee {152,10 pettnie ope OO $e), 4504 169, 37 |......- 108,65 7...:...- 147. 91 | : 
j s 
—_—_——— : 


7Year ending Dec. 31, 1917. *Year endin; Mac. <1, 1918 ‘Year ending May Sl, 113. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 


WHITE FAMILIES—Concluded. 








= —— ae ee a ———— —— . 
“a ro? ( | ‘ o 
Superior, W is.* Seattle, Wash.* | Tacoma, Wash. ‘| Portland, Oreg.' — , ‘al.3 ’ | . P 
' 
109 families; | 208 families; 103 families; 164 families 286 ( 157 
550 persons; | 985 persons; 477 persons; 761 persons; 1,3 ) 
| 367.88 equiv- 671.05 equiv- 347.51 equiv- 522.78 equiv- 974 \ 493 \ 
| alent adult | alent adult alent adult alent adult lent It ilent { 
| males. males. males. | mal in n 
} 
Quan- | Cost. Quan- | Cost, | &U - | Cost. | Qu aaa a, ua Cost ( 
titv. } tity. } tity | Lity tity. 
1S ) vu eS ee Gare 
| | 
| ° | 
JE BONO fateos ts os $4. 03 | $8 |} 3.4 $6. 59 $4. 51 
eyes, | ar | aoe | _, aE i Sg Bagnenr 1. O4 
| | | 
———* LP Ld) BM L...c.2) LO swat BRA cin SOAs 1. 44 
| | | | 
om a he eee 10. 23 & R a 7.42 
ae ee aaa ix | 5 See } 1,82 ] eae e } mete 1. 71 
ee ee | | 
wit 2.00 |neeeereen] BAT |oesees| oe ee er | ae 
SOD tek chwen DP Liscweande Ks | &17 11.72 Rg 





ecccccces| Ve Bl lecececeset “9° &Y jcceccesesft "28 leccccceecs 


' 
hoster i eee A ae eee. | jee ee od 1.18 
+¥ f POY pe ae See ies ar? Rees “EOS aS ars i Sole? 7, 20 
| | | 
) sped r Seth eoal c.f es | a fe ee pan ae ae 4 a 92 
- | 
{7 5. 23 | &,07 4, 22 1.1 4 














22. 87 2, 32 16. 50 15 | 17. 02 1, 88 17. 92 j 14. 61 22 14. 28 1. 91 
Bex 4.02 |., 7, ae oe 5 ee a See ae 13 
«daa Oe loi bewandel * {ow |) ae * avers 1. 3t aakcehania 1,49 
| } 
= Tf ieeeeee S ] ees ee} Fewer at | Sore \) * ieee a 2.0 
; 
-— 0 0 ee <5 See ae i} < 4 Sqeeee Bs: A arr aaa BED diessenes { 
— 8 6=—Ss niga 4. 86 sf eon | er ee i, \ 23 peer ty Raa 5 
: | | 
t_-"* <2 ay ° | sere Bt > er at 5 eee iS eer Li. 27 " 
| | | | | 
nicetinnd “ oe oe. ees eee ee ae 1, 68 
ie ee 4 tian i’ 9 appa 4 ebGe Aiea < | eee i 5 Ae } 1.08 
| } | | 
-”°)0|6 Lee 2. 89 | | 2.87 | | 2.7 1.89 |.. y | oe 1. 49 
1 dohpetaal! CU Enabsid coe NOT Csapcenea) Seek |....0cane Be ee es eee 
ee ed | , 
7 dial ae OS 5 eee eee | 22.61 | eee 0.57 
—— 4 | Seip aeemened — se No Oe. Sek JS Berean ) 
Yc 
4 <iamentes 2 eae i 3 aera a ES |) SS U4 i 
A } 
-ecbbewce 3. See | eae 14 bcaleitads si 2 sconseal 
debdaaiea | ie opel ae shee , a eee IS svcusest 
| | | 
_— 6=60—i‘(<i«i«‘“‘é mn 20 a4 ee ee 12 i Bs awislaeidbe ] 


 Lseacbs -%- 8 ae A es i errr! Mh eee 



































we eeeeeee ORD fo. 55.5.0.) Si00 05 |......062) 552-56 |......... penoabail lwesueves 
seeeeeees! OB. 98 hs. 5.) 2205 7h: }.......-.| 129.32 }....5.220) LDN 97 |... 2... 120,84 |... | 19 

$ | | 

ae ee 162. 56 |......... 178. 66 }.. 2.206. 163.47 |. eeeeeee PRE PO bh. .cosecs 160, 62 |........ 

; Rosine | | | 

‘Figures tor ‘ All Food” are obtained ty division o! the tot.i »mount rather than by addition of tho 


average here shown. 
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136 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINCIP;) 
COLORED FAMILIES. 





















































its News, | savannah, Ga.? | Brunswick, Ga.2 — ville, 
30 families; 14 families; 15 families; 27 families 
‘ 151 persons; 56 persons; 7% persons, 130 persons 
Article 107.44 equivalent | 42.11 equivalent | 53.55 equivalent | 93.84 equival 
adult males. adult males adult males. adult male 
+ ‘ 
Qnantity.| Cost. |Quantity.| Cost. |Quantity.| Cost. |Quantity.) cc, 
Beef and veal, fresh (pounds): | | 
Average per family........ 113.80 | $28. 82 117.43 | $28.43 | 117,33 | $28.45 84.37 | $21 
Average per person ........ 22.61 5.73 29.36 7.11 | 23.16 | 5.61 17.52 { 
Average equivalent per 
OIG MABIOi 5.56 5 555s ce ce 31.78 8.05 39. 04 9.45 | 32.87 | 7.97 24. 28 f 
Beef, salt (pounds): | 
Average per family........ 5.33 3.33 5.57 See oe 3.52 
Average per person ........ 1.06 . 66 1.39 See Le pee 42 
Average equivalent per 
re 1.49 93 1.85 MD hes cn desSetedisdied 1.01 
Pork, fresh (pounds): | 
Average per family.......-. €8.27 | 22.89 59.50 | 16.68 64.60 | 19.39 64.89 | 18.9 
Average per person. ....... 13. 56 4.55 14. 88 4.17 | 12.75 3.83 13.48 
Average equivalent per 
eee 19.06} 6.39 19.78} 5.54] 18.10 | 5. 43 18. 67 ’ 
Pork, salt (pounds): 
Average per family........ 121.63 | 42.35 136.43 | 34.73 108 53 | 32.58 137.44} 40 
Average per person........ 24.17 8.4 34.11 &. 68 21.42 6.43 | 28.55 . 
Average equivalent per 
adult male............... 33.96 | 11.82 45.36 | 11.55 30. 40 ; 213 29.55} 11 
Mutton (pounds): 
Average per family ........ 2.038 90 1.71 61 . 87 . | Poe iain 
Average per person........ 40 .18 43 .13 J age © cmaamegy Rael 
Average equivalent per 
6. sc cditecakes .57 . 25 .57 mY 24 | = @ Se Ts oe 
Poultry (pounds): 
Average per family........ 39 93 } 13.44 16. 21 4,22 10.73; 3.02 | £0. 93 6. 
Average per person........ 7.93 2. 67 4.05 1.05 2.12 | . 60 | 4.35 1. 2 
Average equivalent per | 
MEMES TIMID. Koes cc cccccoss 11.15 3.75 5.39 1.40 | 3.01 | 84 | 6.02; 1.7 
Other meat: 
Average per family........|.......... | See SR | oe | 129.1 
Average per person ......../.......... 3 | ee | een “te” 6 6f See 2.55 
Average equivalent per | 
Saye eee er Eg ee a ae 5 
Fish: re 
Average per family ........}.......... BED besceesvca's og eee «| Ae 12. 3¢ 
Average per person ........}.......... 7 - Pi Saviiinectnd 3 2 
Average equivalent per | 
Tee eect dedl, Wet lissusdkeen ee ee 3.56 | : 
Other sea food: : 
’ Average per family........].......... OF od etree SD) ee eo.) ae fear ©6106 | j 
Average per person. .......|.......... CWE to nvanaeees +; eee oa . 22 | ; 
Average equivalent per 
RS divs. s peshwakidwass cand 3.68 be cciscdsne my eee a oe oO Sa 
Eggs (dozen): 
A verageper family......... 49.57 | 23.01 27.43 | 10.88 23.73 | 10.48 18. 26 | ; 
Average per person. ........ 9. 85 4.57 6. 86 2.7 4. 68 2. 07 3.79) 1 ; 
Average equivalent per 
SEMI INNID. <2. 5 sts cde 13.84} 6.43 £12] 3.62 6.65} 2.93 5.25 | 2.41 : 
Milk, sweet (quarts): | ; 
Average per family........ 48. 7: 8. 77 28.79} 3.57 32.07 4. 54 722) § : 
Average per person........ 9. 68 1.7 7.20; .89 6. 33 . 80 15.21 | 1.5¢ 
Average equivaient per 
oS) 13. 61 2.45 9. 57 1.19 8. 98 1. 27 21.07 | = 2.5: 
Buttermilk (quarts): 
Average per family........ 8.10 . 64 1.71 17 50. 73 5.10 50. 48 3. 93 
Average per person. ....... 1.61 13 . 43 . 04 10.01 1.01 10. 48 ZY 
Average equivalent per i 
adult male............... 2. 26 .18 . 57 . 06 14,21 1. 43 14. 52 1.1 - 
Milk, condensed and evap- a 
orated (cans): ; 
Average per family........ §8.77 | 13.41 79.93 | 11.52 65.13 &. 71 95.00 | 10.69 | 
A verage per person. ....... 17. 64 2. 66 19. 98 2. 88 12. 86 1.72 19. 73 2. 22 | 
Average equivalent per 
adult male.......c.ccceoel 24.79) 3.741 26.57] 3.83] 18.26] 2.44] 27.33] 3.08! 








1Year ending Mag. 31, 1918, 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 
COLORED FAMILIES. 





Tampa, Fla 


2s families; 

| 1 persons; 
110.29 equivalent 

adult males. 


Cost. 


Quantity. 


73. 16 | 19 92 
| 13. 66 3. 72 
18. 57 5. 06 








3 
> 
> % 
~! 
e~ 
> 


14.59 1.47 


| 
| 78. 18 


19. 85 








. | 4.% . 42 


Pensacola, Fla.? 


27 families 
147 persons: 
106.86 equivalent 
adult males. 


Quantity. 


Cost. | 


112. 11 $25. 55 
20. 59 


28. 33 6. 46 


.07 . 03 
. 01 .O1 | 





. 02 01 





51. 70 14.10 
9. 50 2. 59 


13. 06 3. 56 


110. 7 32. 38 
20. 33 5 


27. 97 8.18 


. 07 . 02 


~I 
— 
v) _ 





“see eee eee 


39. 93 14. 68 





7.33 2. 10 
10. 0S 3. 71 

} 16. 85 1. 66 
3. 10 


. 30 


7. 70 45 
1. 41 . 08 


1.95 -ll 


7A. 30 10. 60 
13. §3 1.95 











19. 02 2. 68 


‘Year ending Dec. : 


Mobile, Ala.? 


33 families; 
176 persons; 
120.96 equivalent 
adult males 


Quantity | Cost. 


115.67 | $25.99 
21. 69 4°87 
31. 56 09 


| 
Pascagoula, Miss.? 


19 families; 
106 persons; 
70.71 equivalent 
adult males. 





jQuantity.| Cost. 


25. ] ) $3 Ie 15 
4.51 5. 40 
6. 76 R10 


14. 43 3. 96 10. 86 3. 29 
| 

11. 03 33. 85 77.84 24. 74 | 
2.07 6. 35 13. 95 | 4.43 | 
3. 01 9. 24 | 20. 92 | 6. 65 
j 

a Bee Peay 
65  } Re, eae 
} i 
95 | ee, Seer ee 


eeereeesee 


ae eer 4.64 | 





oe Eee ee . 87 
1.27 
a eee 2. 49 
Sadttie ourtioon 47 
Se OE Sree . 68 
27.12 19. 57 

». O9 1. 9S 

7.40 2. 88 

46. 82 | 4.97 
8.78 | 93 

| 

12.77 | 1. 36 

22. 12 | 1.16 
4.15 a 

6. 04 - 32 

61. 79 8. 39 

11. 59 1. 57 
16. 86 2. 29 | 
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22. 21 5.91 | 

Ss 1. 06 

} | 

| 97 1. 59 
| 

| R, 22 

1, 47 


o eee | 31.13 
ceevceceee | 1. 99 
is ek eee oeeiioes 2 Qa 
vicusewnrs 6. 02 
ecccosecool 1. Os 
} 
adsbeadeed 1. 62 
2 2f l Is 
5. 2 2. 02 | 
= 
7. & 3. 03 | 
25. 37 >. 97 
4 55 ys 
6. 82 75 | 
' | 
36.26 | 1.81 j 
| 6. 50 33 | 
9. 74 49 | 
| | 
| 86.16 12. 77 
15. 44 | 2. 2y 


23.15 








Madisonville, La.2 
26 families 
162 persons 
109.28 equivalent 
adult males. 
Quantity.) Cost. 
| 
160. 00 £37.3 
25. 68 5. 99 
8. 07 8. 87 
| 
| . ~ 
27. 96 | 6. 97 
1. 49 1.12 
6. 65 1. 66 
114.23 | 34. 46 
18. 33 5. 53 
27.18 8. 20 
32. 38 7.09 
20 | 1.14 
| 
0 } 1.69 
ete earn” 1.38 
antenatal 2.04 
seatkenna 5, 09 
2 





4.85 13. 54 
“4 2.17 
29 | 22 

78.85 | &. 33 

12. 65 | 1.34 
| 

18. 76 1. 98 

1.69 2 
~ 48 .04 


97. 50 2 
15. 65 2. 29 


23. 20 











Article. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINCIP(\, 


COLORED FAMILIES—Continued. 


Newport News, 
Va.! 


30 families; 
151 persons; 
197.44 equivalent 
adult males. 


Quantity.| Cost. 


Savannah, Ga.? 


14 families; 
56 persons; 
42.11 equivalent 
adult males. 


Quantity. 





Butter and oleomargarine 
(pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent 
adult male 
Lard and 
(pounds): 
A verage per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent per 
adult male 
Cheese, not fancy (pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent 
adult male 
Tea (pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent 
adult male 
Coffee and substitutes 
(pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person. .....-- 
Average equivalent per 
adult male 
Sugar (pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent 
adult male 
Molassesand sirup (quarts): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent per 
adult male 
Flour, wheat ( pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent 


per 


compounds 


per 


Gorn meal (pounds): 
Average per family. ..... * 
Average per person 
Average equivalent 

adult male 

Bread (loaves): 

Average per family 

Average per person 

Average equivalent 
adult male 

Rolls (dozen): 

Average per family 

Average per person 

Average equivalent per 
adult male............. on 

Rice (pounds): 
Average per family 
Average per person 
Average equivalent per 

adult 

Macaroni and spaghetti: 
Average per family 


Average per person. ....... 
Average equivalent per | 


| eee ee 


per 

















1 Year ending Mar. 31 
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Cost. |Quantity. 








Brunswick, Ga.? 


15 families; 

76 persons; 
53.55 equivalent 

adult males. 


———a—a 


Jacksonvil]; 
Fla. 

27 familie 

130 persor 
93.81 equi 

adult mal 





! ’ 
Cost. 


Quantity. 




















MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 
COLORED FAMILIES—Continued. 


rampa, Fla. | Pensacola, Fla. ? Mobile, Ala. 


2k families 97 families: 32 families 

Jo persons 147 persons, 176 persons 
110.2% equivalent | 106.86 equivalent 120.94 equi 

adult males adult males. adult males 





Yuantity.; Cost. Quantity.) Cost. |Quantity,| Cost. 























Year ending Dee. ; 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


AVERAGE YEAR’S CONSUMPTION OF THE PRINCI! 
COLORED FAMILIES—Concluded. 


















Articles. 





Newport News, 
Va.! 


30 families; 
151 persons; 
197.44 equivalent 
adult males. 


Savannah, Ga.? 


14 families; 

56 persons; 

42.11 equivalent 
adult males. 








Brunswick, Ga. 


15 families; 

76 persons; 

53.55 equivalent 
adult males. 


Fla.? 


27 familic 
130 person 


adult mak 








Quantity 





| 
.| Cost. 

















































































Cereals: 
Average per family... ....].......... $6. 02 
Average per person........).......... 1. 20 | 
Average equivalent per | 
adult male...........- réabadany ates 1.68 | 
Pies, cakes, crackers, ete.:| | 
Average per family... .....|.......0. &. 05 
Average per person........ | canneiiendl . 60 
Average equivalent per | 
GS a ot veh ashielimacct’ 06% oe 2. 25 
Fruit, fresh: | 
Average per family........ ae Soe 15. 18 
Average per person ........ | dagen 3. 02 
Average equivalent per | 
adult male:.........:... loudeseses | 4.24 
Fruit, dried and canned: 
Average per family ........ leodsethce ¥ 5. 20 | 
Average per person ........).........- | Le 
Average equivalent per | 
EE 5 Laine 65.65 choc goneee on 1, 45 
Potatoes, Irish (pecks): 
Average per family........ 30.60} 15.45 
Average per person ........ 6. 08 | 3. 07 
Average equivalent per | 
Es sé Kacecte se 854) 4.31 
Beans and peas: 
Average per family ........|.......... | 16.63 
Average per person ........|.......... | 3.30 
Average equivalent per | 
UE. 6 adseccece Ai ciek aes | 4,64 
Other vegetables, fresh: 
Average per family........ SS ae | 33.79 
Average per person ........|.......... 6. 71 
Average equivalent per 
adult male........ mie poulbaetcocute 9. 43 
te vegetables, canned or 
ry: 
Average per family........ avtocnuent 6. 36 | 
Average per person ........ ae eet 1, 26 | 
Average equivalent per | 
_ 4 reese lcemaae sue 1, 78 | 
Other food: | 
Average per family........ BY aren 12.71 | 
Average per person ........)......<... | 2,53 
Average equivalent per | 
Ca dedivtesestlaceveccess 3. 55 
Ice: | | 
Average per family ........ le éhdgomata 7.99 | 
Average per person ........}.......... 1, 59 | 
Average equivalent per 
aon ookkans taetbeccce cd 2. 23 | 
Lunches: 
Average per family ........|.......... 8. 52 
Average per person. .......].. dak ato < 1, 69 
Average equivalent per 
adult male.............. Loquocades 2. 38 | 
All food: * 
Average per family . .......]...c.02s-- 496. 00 | 
Average Der person ......../.....-...- 98, 54 
Average equivalent per 
0 ART a. BP baer | 138, 49 


Quantity. 





ee 


eee eeereee 








Cost. |Quantity. 


$3. 11 
.78 


7.11 


2. 36 


10. 33 


2. 58 


> 
Q 


26. 60 





Eales cee 
1.35 | 


19. 29 | 
4. 82 


| 
i 












Cost. 


$1. 


. 26 | 


404. 
79. 


113. 


—<$____.. a a ee —_—— 





29 | g 


.  ) Se 


on | | 


| SSR 


. | ere 


: ) | 












Jacksonvilk 





93.81 equival 


lQuantity.| Ci 
















1 Year ending March 31, 1918. 


*Year ending Dec. 31, 1917. 
















HPS ten 


om parades 





eens ee, Seen 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Concluded. 
COLORED FAMILIES—Concluded. 








é; a aR oe 

Tampa, Fla.? Pensacola, Fla.’ Mobile, Ala." Pascagoula, Miss.? | Madisonville, La.2 

= | 

| 
™ one ey : | | : ' 

28 families; 27 families; 33 families; 19 families; 26 families; 

150 persons; 147 persons; 175 persons; 106 persons: 162 persons; 
110.29 equivalent 106.8 equivalent | 120.96 equivalent | 70.71 equivalent 109.28 equivalent 

adult males. adult males. adult males adult males, adult males, 





| l 
Quantity. Costl \Quantity.| Cost. pons -| Cost. j|Quantity.| Cost. (Quantity.| Cost. 
; | 


Lf eee $9. O$ 
> ao 46 


> 


93 2.16 


7 


ad 
-o6 








54 








-49 











394. ¢ 
73.7 





100. 26 . 104. 








Figures for “All food” are obtained by division of the total amount rather than by addition o! the 
averages here shown. 


92434°—19—- 10 [1623] 








142 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES ACTUALLY CONSUMING EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS, 


WHITE FAMILIES. 












































1 { 
} . , ‘ . 
, Port- | Ports- : New | Phila- | Balti- [Newport] No; 
| _— Jand, | mouth, —" York, | Pita. | more, News, fol 
Article ne a Me. N. H. ce f N.Y. | Fa. Md. Va. \ 
| 99 108 104 210 60s | 512 205 72 «| C9 
win families.| families. amaame families. families.; families. | families. fan 
| 
a en nnn ee ee a 
Beef and veal, fresh. $8 101 103 207 605 511 | 205 72 | 
Beef, salt ........... 67 70 60 127 241 287 | R3 28 | 
OS eae 77 75 73 166 302 441 171 64 | 
 _ 2a 95 98 99 189 517 415 154 71 
ee 43 | 26 65 142 433 253 57 17 
i. bp PEP CLEE eee 61 | 80 89 181 499 462 153 61 
Other meat. ......:. 86 | 87 87 | 180 516 423 181 64 
| Se eat seated 94 | 94 $6 | 194 503 419 189 67 
Other sea food... ... 85 | s4 78 | 168 | 400 407 148 55 
OE eee 98 | 103 104 | 210 | 603 512 205 72 
Milk, sweet. ........ 84 | 101 101 | 204 } 546 | 478 | 160 46 68 
Buttermilk......-... 25 | 28 3 | 9 | 59 | 80 | 14 15 1! 
SR eee 32 | 14 40 50 69 | 42 | «ee a { 
Milk,condensed and | 

evaporated .....-.. 76 62 62 145 531 364 162 66 1 
Butter and oleo- 

margarine ......-- 99 | 102 104 209 603 509 205 72 O7 
Lard and  com- | 

ea ere 29 100 95 194 546 | 502 203 72 87 
Cheese, not fancy... 67 | 63 71 150 452 378 140 60 RS 
PeG.....---+++--+--- 95 97 96 19 559 447 156 57 
Coffee and substi- 

tutes.......-.---. 79 | SO 98 170 570 489 197 a 
ee 99 | 103 104 210 | 608 512 204 72 
Molasses and sirup.. 94 | 93 95 184 | 157 369 178 64 
Flour (wheat)...... 99 102 168 207 | 587 Sil 205 71 
Camm meal ..i....... 82 88 92 144 | 237 17 157 9 
Eee ¢0 §2 O4 175 |} 578 501 197 61 ) 
cl a 4 8 15 39 241 134 29 10 
(ES 85 £3 92 197 572 479 199 7 
Macaroni and spa- 

Rep 7 76 | 81 182 518 369 M1 56 "7 
SE ere 89 96 91 195 549 466 175 65 SI] 
Pies, cakes, crack- 

Ea §2 &2 89 178 543 422 174 63 R2 
Pvem, een. ........ 98 102 103 208 5 509 204 72 6 
Fruit, dried and 

a §3 76 80 | 163 434 329 124 57 80 
Potatoes, Irish... ... 99 103 103 | 210 608 511 205 72 97 
Beans and peas..... 91 100 97 | 175 543 450 136 65 $0 
Other vegetables, 

a Sa 99 108 104 | 210 607 510 205 72 
Other vegetables, | 

canned or dry... . 87 82 94 173 531 463 190 68 | 
Other food.......... 99 103 104 210 608 509 205 72 
SS Sa €5 66 85 200 548 474 193 69 
eee 9 16 13 48 165 14 34 ll 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES ACTUALLY CONSUMING EACH OF 
OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS 


WHITE FAMILIES—Continued. 





| 





| 
Savan- | Brunc- | 
nah, wick, ; 
Article. ™ | 
40 | 35 
lf amilies. families. 
Beef and veal, sets | 49 24 | 
eae 1 | 2 
ar a a 34 | 34 
Pork, salt.......--- 39 | 34 
SE Ce TE | 2 | 2 

ee a4 29 
Oter PE ain secs | 35 31 
| RRR Se 34 | 34 
Other sea food.....- 25 | 19 
ONES ee 40 | 35 
Milk, sweet....-.... 26 | 20) 
Buttermilk ......... 6 | 13 
RRR aR ae [a 
—— condensed and} 

vaporated....... of | 32 
Butter and oleo- | 

margarine ........ 38 5 
Lard and com-j} 

OUI. dc9:s +000 38 35 | 
Cheese, not fancy. -.| 29 28 
pe b.. See 24 
Coffee and substi- 

Ge ocodignwccess 35 25 
RRR 40) 35 
Molasses and sirup 38 392 
Flour (wheat)...... 39 35 
Cate meal oc; .<sc0 36 29 
RRS A, at 31 23 
EE Ss... A 3 3 
RG nok) dee oe 39 5 
Macaroni and spa- 

ghetti.. obey ee al | °F 
6 EE. 34 25 
Pies, cakes, crack- | 

SER « sass cece 35 | 5 
Fruit, fresh. ........ 39 | & 
Fruit, dried and 

a 28 28 
Potatoes, Irish.. 39 | 35 
Beans and Pe ah 36 | 33 
Other vegetables, 

Gob......28..... 40 25 
Other yeauebies, 

canned or dry. ; 34 | 28 
Other Piietscante | 40 | 35 


= CO ing desecnat ¥en cen 





| famili CS 


Jackson-| 
ville, 


5A 


16 


j 
| Tampa, | 
Fila. | Fla. | 
ietaaal 
. Jamilies, 
54 ; 
R | { 
ry | 
ma ' 
| 
ot - 
45 | 42 
hl | 12 
Bf | 17 
D4 | 51 
os ae 
17 13 
2 4] 
4 
+4 5 
9 oe 
39 ol 
4 51 
4 4b 
54 51 
465 1s 
47 8 
Lv 6 
54 ee 
EN 42 
41 30 
51 39 
o4 51 
46 40 
54 51 
52 45 
54 51 
49 36 
Oot al | 
51 40 


Pen 


l- 


cola, 
Fla. 


‘ 


fos 1 
re S55 558) 


bo 


Mobile 
AJa. 


1) 


ae 
UNLes 


SO 
GO 


97 


THE 


100 | 


G) | 


100 
91 
15 


tT 


i asca- 
roula, 
Miss. 


29 


familie 


RS go tS ~3 
nNdm & Oo to 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES ACTUALLY CONSUMING EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 


WHITE FAMILIES—Concluded. 

















_— 
Slidell, Beau- Houston,} Orange, | Buffalo, Clave- Lorain, | Toled 
mont, Toe —— , vw land, ga ’ 
La. T Tex. Tex. N.Y - Ohio. Ohio 
Article. ex. | Ohio. d 
50 50 91 43 | 204 203 109 207 
families. | families. | families. | families. | families. families. | families. | families. 
} 
| ~ 
eefand veal, fresh. .. 50 50 $1 43 | 203 | 203 108 205 
Re DERE EEE SEES. Tr a ae 8 2 | 67 | 63 14 2) 
3k aa 34 32 63 25 | 175 | 186 96 192 
Pork. salt..........--- 48 37 85 40 | 189 | 193 98 19] 
MNUIOONR: \. 000000s55000 1 1 | aa | 93 | S4 16 4 
POUMTY <.. 0c. ccccveee- 38 31 65 33 | 167 | 179 92 167 
Other meat. .......... 38 33 76 42 | 194 | 196 101 
Ss cnet novocnd cos 37 26 71 24 154 | 152 80 124 
Other sea food...... aa 30 33 63 24 | 165 | i4l 87 16] 
RS 2 ROT 48 49 91 43 204 | 203 109 206 
Milk, sweet........... 30 31 73 18 | 181 | 193 100 14 
Buttermilk........... 12 24 56 15 | 29 | 59 27 
0 Ee ee 1 ] © Ettedsaces 13 | 15 15 
Milk, condensed and | 
evaporated .........- 43 39 63 39 | 134 115 66 
Butter and oleomar- 
BER A Ry 49 49 90 43 | 201 201 109 | 207 
Lard and compounds.. 50 48 87 43 | 199 203 107 207 
Cheese, not fancy..... 38 34 70 34 | 147 165 85 149 
chs addnissesebb ane 2 19 65 23 | 187 172 88 | 170 
Coffee and substitutes. 50 48 87 39 | 194 197 104 
NS tal ei tine 60k 0b dare 50 § 91 43 | 204 203 109 207 
Molasses and sirup... 4 50 4 43 162 122 80 | 164 
Flour (wheat)......... 50 50 91 43 202 203 108 | 207 
|) | ey 48 47 &7 42 135 147 84 | 152 
Pn bcp cc0csceph sas 45 41 81 40 195 189 100 | 202 
EE ES PL 5 4 & 3 76 80 32 | 
nit adled once th korn 50 50 87 43 192 198 104 | 
Macaroniand spaghetti 47 47 85 37 144 130 87 
Cereals........ can¥bes- {7 38 68 37 178 182 93 
Pies, cakes, crackers, 
| RE ee ee 39 42 £6 37 183 | 185 96 | 
MR ae «aman des 50 50 | 20 43 204 202 | 108 | 
Fruit, dried and 
canned.............. 38 38 82 38 144 173 | 93 
Potatoes, Irish........ 50 50 91 43 201 201 109 
Beans and peas. ...... 50 48 &7 43 184 | 182 102 
Other vegetables, fresh 50 50 91 43 204 203 109 | 
Other vegetables, can-- 
ned or dry.......... 46 44 &2 41 174 176 81 | 
Other food. ........... 0 50 91 43 204 201 109 | 
Re I Pie 40 48 86 43 152 175 60 
a 7 ll 19 5 04 43 11 | 
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NUMBER OF. FAMILIES ACTUALLY CONSUMING EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Continued. 


WHITE FAMILIES—Concluded. 














= ! | i 

| ! . ; , j > 4 o. : 

Detroit, Chicago, me Superior, Seattle, Tacoma, toy | eam aoe 

| hie Mich. | Mt Wis. | Wi Wash. | Wash. | yey’ lisco.Cal.| Can 

256 215 111 109 208 | 103 | 164 | 286 | 157 

families. ‘families. ‘families. families. families. families. |families. |families. famili: 

et 3 a. — ee ' = ' 
5 . ’ eal 
Reef and veal,fresh. 255 215 11] 109 205 103 164 | 284 157 
Beef,salt..........- 63 74 19 | 26 44 | 17 | 25 133 46 
Pork. fre$il.....+<-- 231 186 101 | 103 | 148 74 94 176 S 
7 ek eee 226 195 | Kg 101 179 uf 136 250 148 
MRE: badyontere 77 112 30 | 34 119 60 55 231 88 
ee 207 165 bel R61. 142 | 63 104 209 &7 
Other meat....-.-.-... 240 196 107 | Ys 158 72 95 220 129 
a *- PS 18] 148 74 | RE 189 9] 150 264 137 
Other sea food...... 204 157 &5 &5 122 42 68 109 64 
ae 2 Seer 255 214 ill | 109 207 | 103 163 | 286 157 
Milk, sweet......... 240 201 107 | 100 197 99 155 260 | 138 
Buttermilk. .......- 72 33 23 55 124 70 &1 36 | 53 
Croam......-- ath 24 30 | 46 28 87 35 41 77 | 15 
filk, condensed and | 

( vaporated heneeee 155 | 132 27 07 li7 | 82 100 210 127 
Buiterand oleomar- 

Cf ee 255 214 111 | 109 208 103 163 284 | 157 
Lard and com- 

DOUMES, ...-.0s000 252 198 109 107 201 102 161 243 154 
Cheese, not fancy .. 192 | 156 &3 X2 | 180 93 139 234 | 138 
i, ee eee 223 167 | 50 71 160 | 75 125 245 120 
Coffee and substi- | | 

ee Ee 242 | 205 | ill 109 | 200 | 99 159 | 276 | 144 
BOOK... sbccnesecees 256 | 215 111 109 | 208 103 164 286 | 157 
Molasses and sirup.. 186 | 146 91 99 | 168 | SO 131 | 181 103 
Flour(wheat)...... 252 | 213 109 108 208 | 102 163 280 156 
COP RIE oe sent 177 128 59 63 166 | &5 139 | 213 140 
BIOS 2 6 cd ensccesnes 241 198 87 | 89 192 | 87 156 | 285 155 
Re er 36 | a9 { 38 4 0 22 | 69 0 
BID... «« chencesdeate 241 | 2065 106 | 102 200 y) 161 | 275 152 
Macaroni‘<nd spa- | ' 

to ee ae 210 186 69 | 9] 188 | 90 133 265 139 
Conets cdudicacaacus 225 | 190 og | 100 205 | 95 | 154 | 240 i44 
Pes, cakes,crackers, 

EP 2 202 | 171 82 | 84 181 | &3 134 | 247 137 
Frujt,fresh......... 256 | 212 107 109 208 103 | 163 | 286 1S 
Fruit, dried and | 

COMMOG oo) oc occ uke 204 | 174 90 | RY | 132 61 112 187 104 
Potatoes, Irish..... 256 | 214 111 | 109 208 | 103 | 164 286 157 
Beans and peas. .... 218 | 173 90 | S7 176 | 88 142 249 145 
Other vegetables, 

inetl,..dacehttew<s 255| 213 111 108 206 | =—-108 163 | 286 15) 
Other vegetables, 

canned or dry. ... 227 | 193 90 98 165 | 77 117 185 113 
OUREE INGGs.. « -scun 256 215 111 109 208 | 103 164 285 155 
Re i EO 145 | 158 12 9 | 29 | 5 12 12 KS 
ve GO | 57 19 20 77 34 53 109 53 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES ACTUALLY CONSUMING EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLE: 
OF FOOD IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS—Concluded. 


COLORED FAMILIES. 












































| | 
Newport} Savan- | Bruns- | Jackson-| m, Pensa- +s. | Pasca- |Madi 
News, nah, wick, ville, on cola, oa, goula, vil! 
Article. Va. Ga. Ga. Fla. ; Fla. — Miss | La 
30 14 5 | 27 28 27 33 | #19 2 
families. | families. | families. | families. | families. | families. | familes. | famulies. | fami 
| } i 
} | 
Beef and veal, fresh. 28 14 | 15 27 | 28 27 32 19 
Taal 3 )} eee 4 1 | SS! ae Se 
Pork, feeh.......2- 24 13 14 21 | 24 | 25 25 | 16 
Pork, salt........... 26 | 14 15 | 26 27 | 26 33 | 19 | 
Se RS. 2 | I _} SSS Dis ici acelied 1 | ae 
PED <ccancces cose 22 | 11 | 8 19 17 | 22 19 13 | 
Other meat......... 23 | 12 | 15 | 23 23 | 24 27 | 15 | 
EH = EES. 27 | 13 15 | 25 27 | 27 27 | 19 | 
Other sea food... ... 11 | 4 7 8 9 | 14 20 | 14 
SS. 5. RS 29 ll 13 25 | 26 | 27 32 | 18 
Milk, sweet......... 17 5 4 | 15 | 9 | 10 17 |} 10 
Buttermilk......... 9 1 8 | 16 ll 9 14 | ll 
Milk, condensed | | 
and evaporated... 27 14 15 | 2 24 27 0} 19 2 
Butter and oleo 
margerine........ 29 14 | 15 | 27 | 27 | 25 33 19 
Lard and com- | 
| te eee 30 14 | 15 26 28 26 33 g 
Cheese, not fancy... 19 8 9 13 21 21 26 
a ill 23 12 | 9 16 | 17 16 i9 | 
Coffee and substi- | | 
SS, 21 11} 13 | 19 | 22 | 21 28 | 15 
i Sear i 30 14 | 15 | 27 28 | 27 od 19 
Molasses and sirup. . 26 13 15 | 24 24 26 32 19 2 
Flour (wheat). ..... 30 14 | 15 | 27 28 26 31 19 | 2 
Corn meal. ......... 27 14 | 14 | 27 28 27 33 19 | 24 
DS cn dite cna oa 15 7 10 18 9 18 | 25 li | 22 
RS RE ES ae 3 6 1} 5 3} 4) ’ 
| 97 | 14 | 15 27 28 | 27 o2 | 18 | 2 
Macaroni and spa- | | 
ae 2 14 | 5 | 12 20 17 | 23 26 16 18 
Cereals. .......... | 24 | 9 | 5 16 13 24 30 | 17 2 
Pies, cakes, crack- | 
“See 2 § 15 | 22 19 18 21 15 
Fruit, fresh......... 28 13 15 27 | 26 27 32 19 2H 
Fruit, dried and / 
canned........... 17 5 | § 17 | 12 | 19 29 17 
Potatoes, [rish.-.... | 20 | 14 | 15 27 z4 | 25 | 2) 18 2 
Beans and peas.....| 27 | 14 | 4 27 | 25 26 1] 19 
Cther vegetables, . 
Se 0 14} ] 27 | 28 27 3 19 2 
Cther vegetables, | | 
eanned or dry. . "| 25 10 | 10 | 23 16 Pe) 29 16 24 
Other food.......... 20 14 | 15 | 27 28 | 27 33 19 2 
RE CaN 29 4 14 25 | 25 | 25 3: 13 2: 
-pugmente <tecnes 8 ‘ | 3 t | 9 9 3 
| 




















INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES PUBLISHED BY THE FEDERA! 
RESERVE BOARD.! $ 


Under .arrangements recently made with the Federal Resery 
Board the index numbers of wholesale prices computed by the Burea 
of Labor Statistics, together with certain data used in their construc 
tion, are placed each month at the disposal of the board for use in | 


the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The October, 1918, issue of this pul ; ‘ 
lication devotes several pages to the subject of wholesale prices in i 
their relation to business conditions in recent years, and presents q 
table of index numbers constructed according to the method adopted : 





by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, but with a different 
' Federa! Reserve Bulietin, October, 191%. Issued by the Federai Reserve Board, Washington, pp 
1005-1015. 
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crouping of the commodities included. The grouping chosen com- 
prises (1) raw materials, including subgroups of farm, animal, forest 
and mineral products; (2) producers’ goods, such as steel rails, copper 
wire, and cotton yarn; and (3) consumers’ goods, such as flour, beef 
and cotton textiles. It is explained that the classification of com 
modities is somewhat arbitrary in some instances, since certain 
articles are used both by producers and consumers. Also; it is ofte: 
difficult to distinguish between the classes of raw materials ani 
producers’ goods. In such cases the classification was made as far 
as possible in accordance-with the principal use of the commodity. 
The total number of commodities included in the several groups is 
the same as is used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its general 
index of all commodities. 

The list of commodities included in each group is published in 
connection with the index numbers. Changes in the list will be 
noted from month to month, and at intervals the revised list will be 
published for purposes of convenient reference. The statistical 
method employed insures continuity in the index numbers, so that 
figures from month to month are entirely comparable. 

MOVEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 
1914, BY PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF COMMODITIES. 


[Average for 1913—100.} 


Raw materials, } All com 
moditie 

Pro- Con- (Bureau 

Min- Total |ducers’ |sumers’| of Labor 


” os ‘ me t} 7 : * 
Year and month. Farm Anima! Forest 


























a : : eral raw goods. | roods Stati 
prod- | prod- | prod- | rod. | mate- | tiesind 
‘ . ucts, rials, | | num 
1014 } 
A verage for EE vsidecks a rale 103 | 194 97 a0 99 95 101 " 
PE A ee ee 101 101 a9 QS 100 | 94 101 | 100 
PRE cee tadasebecacissceaussece 101 102 99 Os 100 | 95 | 100 U9 
OE ere 102 i102 | 99 | 97 100 94 | 99 | ug 
RGU s Fvabisubedbetadsecensesseece 103 | 103 | 99 | 97 | 100 | o4 | 97 | 9X 
ee eee 105 | 102 | ON | 91 99 04 | QS OS 
ie Bod MI! Sa ee ee 106 | 1OL | OR 89 | 98 93 | 100 } OX 
Re NS TE 102; 106) 97 | 88 | 98 92} 103 i) 
ERR Se inci Ao Ee 109 109 | 97 | 87/ 101 9} 106} 102 
DOPE. « ddieensiesocsicessoccee 104 110 96 } 86 | 100 | 100 | LOS } 103 
Ce 100 105 | 96 R5 | 06 95 | 102 | 99 
I ae | gs | 103 | 06 | 4 | 95 | 92 | 103 | Qs 
DOT hens sheyemal svencess >. cc0s wy “” v4 86 | 94 | 92; 102] 97 
1915 
Average for year... ..........ccccce 111 100 | 03 91 | 99 | 100 102 100 
I Bite death edhe thin ee anh omens { 108 97 | 94 | 85 | 96 94 103 Os 
i. . rtp iRe= SGa arg nee 116 95 94 87 98 95 104 100 
RO ies et oe 114 96 O4 88 98 95 101 yy 
p eet PT, 120 05 94 87 99 96 102 99 
ew: SE Be RS EPR | 449 09 93 89 101 97 102 100 
Jume....... Mbdidiein ab dioabies — na 108 102 93 91 99 97 100 99 
SUniititidtticknsskarseceaméused 112 104 93 92 101 98 101 101 
REN dso lobsilcceseddbecccoes M1 104 92 91 100 98 100 100 
SSSR Ree 102 104 | 92 2 98 99 99 98 
44 epee peegiege { 105 | 105 | 92 92 | 99 101 102 101 
RR EE 104 | 101 | 92 96 | 99 108 105 | 102 
= i i le oa 109 | 97 | 93 | 100 100 115 | 107 | 105 
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MOVEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES: SINCE JANUARY. 
1914, BY PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 


















































Raw materials. All e 
S hides mo jit 
Pro- Con- | (Bur 
Year and month. Farm | Animal] Forest —~ Total | ducers’ sumers’ of | 
prod- | prod- | prod- era raw goods, | goods. | ta 
ucts, |. ucts. | ucts, | Prod- | mate- ties in 
: ' ; ucts. rials. | num! 
| 
rary eeSID EERSESIS Wa | —— himenaterpiin 
1916. 
Average for year. ....cccccccccccess 128 119 96 123 118 | 140 123 
I SRGGer eouaéineneans 116 102 95 108 | 106 | 119 ill 
PNT SOs Se ic deccttdabetwonescs 115 106 96 111 | 108 | 123 lll 
See 110 114 97 114 | 110 | 130 112 
Seacdebecdcsbcthbessdse aebedsbe 114 115 97 115 | 111 | 137 114 
May..... sennaaaitronnaiiale ened 116 118 98 114 | 113 | 141 115 11s 
Sume...... sndeddevebecovhbbsgeevese 112 122 97 114 | 112 | 142 | 117 1 
cnc. txeudobhielinese PES 115 122 96 112 | 113 | 141 | 119 119 
August.......<. sititibaniics ey ee. 130 12: 95 | 112 | 117; = 140 | 124 
September...... EY hl FIRST 138 125 95 | 117 | 121 | 142 | 130 
ETN cnchsenbbepecebockbitee shus 151 122 96 | 133 | 128 | 148 | 135 
November .............-00e- Rp 164 127 98| 153) 139) 155|> 143 
9 ER IAS I 6 Ree: 153 131 99 174 | 143 | 164 142 
1917 | | 
Average for year...... bnctsapeceeet 210 169 118 179 | 173 | 187 172 ! 
January........ eS Reinke 161 136 og 175 | 147 | 166 | 147 
February..........- Lisbhohenbetbea 157 145 100 | 185 151 168} 155 
ae aviduhidenebdat ee 169 156 103 | 191 160 171 | 156 lt 
ee ise cieabooeut RARIOD Ese 198 163 105 | 189 169 181 | 172 | 
ee Ra IE RRR: 9 fe Pi 225 168 | 108 196 180 189 179 | 
Ss rent bade Ril e edwin adees @ 227 166 | 120 205 185 199 178 | s4 
Meo ss dnbbasceus brepnnenbehtann es 230 168 126 198 187 212 174 
I deth 6d es ncseeebeadat Oiadl 232 181 128 175 183 | 211 175 | M4 
I itiidenadcbacseosrssvics del 214 195 129 167 | 18] 203 175 | hy 
edd Leh nent tctbtisecnes wet 190 | 129 150 178 185 | 181 | Iss 
November........ Paenaee epbitieeess | . 238 187 129 157 182 181 183 | 
eee ne ream 233 178 129 | 158 178 180 185 ! 
1918 | 
'] } 
January......... tlle iainasibipeeaiind 240 | 174 130 | 171 183 | 181 | 192 | 
February ....... Ge Limmeeniin be, OREM 242 | 176 131 | 172 184 | 184 193 | 
March...... Ethcihets don tmeetecierss 249 178 i35 172 187 | 187 | 189 | 
gee Seaadawcsdesal bboeadtndl 243 193 137 | 170 190 | 190 | 193 | 
ina tte batyndbdesctese busasaat 226 201 138 | 173 | 189 | 192 194 | 
ete anatdiadinnes Rien SP 5 hi 232 198 138 | 171 189 | 194 | 197 
Diinsthpanceonpbteedubbhooseses | 237 209 140 180 196 | 196 | 202 19% 
PE ickcbucwbdbactsacceccciccecss« 246 215 143 180 200 | 199 205 | 2 
} i | 











Commenting on the facts disclosed by the foregoing table the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin notes that— 

Measured by the crude test of range of price fluctuation, the group of articles classed 
as consumers’ goods has shown greater stability of price than the group comprising 
producers’ goods, and, with the exception of the two earlier years, also the aggregate 


of articles included in the raw materials group. While care must be used in drawing r 
conclusions from data covering such a limited period of time, it may be observed that ; 


this is in harmony with the generally accepted view that stability of price increase: 
as a commodity passes from the raw toward the finished state. 

It should be noted, however, that the accepted doctrine is not borne out, if th 
price fluctuations of the producers’ goods group be compared with those of the raw 
materials group, as the former shows a somewhat greater range of price fluctuation 
This inconsistency apparently is due to special conditions brought about by the 
war. Thus the minerals subgroup, ordinarily exhibiting the greatest oscillation 
among the several subgroups of the raw materials group, as a result of the price-fixing 
activities of the Government has had its price fluctuations during the present year 
confined within narrower limits than any of the other three subgroups, even the 
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eroup of forest products, notably sluggish in its price movements. The effect of 
price fixing is also manifest in the producers’ goods group. On the other hand the 
index number for the farm products subgroup shows particularly large increases 
mainly through the combined influence of the price movement of cotton and wheat. 
though other members of the group have played their part in an increasing measure, 
especially since the institution of price fixing for wheat in the fall of 1917. 

The phenomenon of greater stability of price for the consumers’ goods group noted 
above is manifested also in another manner. Changes from month to month are 
with few exceptions gradual rather than abrupt, as is the case with both producers’ 
and consumers’ goods groups. Moreover, there is apparent a certain continuity of 
movement, especially in the latter part of the period, in contrast with the relatively 
abrupt rises and declines shown by the other groups. The direction in which prices 
move changes much less frequently in the case of consumers’ goods, prices of the 
latter moving in somewhat the same manner as those of the forest products subgroup. 
The phenomenon observed may, however, be due to the fact that there is a much 
larger number of articles included in the consumers’ goods group; hence any abrupt 
change in the individual item becomes much less pronounced when merged in the 
figures for the group. 

Cotton obviously plays a much larger part in the farm products subgroup than do 
any particular classes of cotton textiles in the consumers’ goods group. This means 
that certain commodities may at times dominate the price movements of the par- 
ticular groups, a considerable change in the price of the commodity serving in some 
instance to determine the direction of the price movement of the subgroup, even 
though the prices of the remaining members of the subgroup show some movement 
in the opposite direction. The decrease of seven points in the index number for 
the mineral products subgroup between June and July, 1917, was of this character, 
being due entirely to a decrease in the prices of the two classes of semibituminous 
coal, even though pig iron had shown a slight increase of price. At first sight this 
may appear an anomalous situation. But further consideration merely serves to 
confirm the reliability of the quotation. For a change of considerable magnitude 
in the price of an important article is of more significance than slight changes in the 
prices of articles of less importance. This accords fully with a system of weighting 
which allots to commodities influence upon the index number commensurate with 
their relative importance. 

Monthly absolute and relative prices since January, 1914, are 
civen for a limited number of articles of a basic character in a second 
table, the purpose being to furnish a more concrete illustration of 
price movements than that afforded by the table of index numbers. 
The actual average monthly prices shown have been abstracted from 
the records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The relative prices 
are in each case computed on the average price for 1913 as the base. 
Thirty articles are included in this compilation. 





NEW COST OF LIVING REGULATIONS IN CANADA, 


New cost of living regulations have been issued by the Canadian 
Government, designed to remedy certain defects in orders in council, 
P.C. 2777 and P. C. 2957, issued in 1916. They provide for extending 
facilities of investigation, for the publication of fair prices, and for 
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prosecution by municipalities or by the minister of labor in addition 
to the present method of prosecution by provincial attorney general, 
The new regulations make it possible to investigate rentals, an 
authorize procedure against hotels and restaurants which sell nece 
saries of life at a price higher ‘‘than is reasonable and just.” Pr. 
vision is made for the appointment of a committee by the council 
any municipality, to be known as the fair-price committee, wi: 
is empowered to investigate the amount of any necessary held fv 
sale, the time when acquired, the cost, the price at which it is he! 
for sale, the selling price which in the opinion of the committe 
just and reasonable, the amount of wastage or destruction ani 
reason for the same, and the fair rental value of any dwelling held 
and offered for rental within any municipality. The full text of the 
new regulations (P. C. 2461) is as follows: ' 


Whereas, with the view to preventing undue enhancement of the cost of living, 
orders in council P. C. 2777 and P. C. 2957 were enacted, but in their administration 
certain defects therein have been disclosed ; 

Therefore, his excellency the governor general in council, on the recommendation 
of the minister of labor, and under and by virtue of the powers conferred by the War 
Measures Act, 1914, or otherwise, vested in the governor general in council, is pleased 
to rescind and doth hereby rescind the above mentioned orders in council (P. ©. 2777 
and P. C. 2957) and is further pleased to make the following regulations, and the sane 


are hereby made and established accordingly: 
REGULATIONS. 


1. For the purpose of these regulations the expression “ council’’ means the govern- 
ing body of a municipality. ‘Minister’? means the minister of labor. “ Necessary 
of life’’ means a staple and ordinary article of food (whether fresh, preserved, canned, 
or otherwise treated), clothing, fuel, including the products, materials, and ingredients 
into, from, or of which any thereof are in whole or in part manufactured, composed, 
derived, or made, and any other item of common and ordinary household expenditure. 
“Municipality’’ means any county, district, township, parish, city, town, village, 
or other area within a province, which is governed municipally or by council or simila 
body. ‘‘Person’’ includes natural persons and bodies corporate. 

2. (1) No person shall conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person — 

(a) To limit the facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, 
storing, or dealing in any necessary of life; or, 

(b) To restrain or injure trade or commerce in relation to any necessary of life; 0: 

(c) To prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any necessary of 
life, or to enhance or maintain the price thereof; or, 

(2) To prevent or lessen competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, 
barter, sale, transportation, insurance, or supply of any necessary of life. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be construed to apply to combinations of workmen, : 
or employees, for their own reasonable protection as such workmen or employees ‘ 

(3) Section 498 of the Criminal Code shall, as respects necessaries of life only, until : 
the repeal of this section of these regulations, be deemed to have been repealed. 

3. (1) No person shall accumulate or shall withhold from sale any necessary oi liic 
bevond an amount thereof reasonably required for the use or consumption of his 
household or for the ordinary purposes of his business. 








1 Canadian Official Record, Oct. 8, 1918, p. 1. 
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(2) Every person who hoids or oifers for sale, or sells or provides or furnishes 
consumption at a price, whether upon the premises which he occupies or not, any 
necessary of life, shall sell it, or provide or furnish the same for consumption as ai 
s.id, at a price not higher than is reasonable and just; and any person who |; 
holds or offers for rental any property shall lease the same at a rental not hiche 7 
is reasonable and just. 

} 


(3) Provided, however, that this section shall not apply or extend to any accun 


ing or withholding by any iarmer, gardener, or other person, of the product 
iarm, garden, or other land cultivated by him; nor shall any manuiacturer, why 

or jobber, because of anything herein contained, be under obligation to sell to ot 
than such classes of persons as are accustomed to purchase from manufacturer 
salers, or jobbers, respectis ely. , 

The above proviso shall not relieve any person fyom liability for waste under order 
of his excellency the governor general in council, P. C. 597. 

{. The minister may, by notice in writing under his hand or that of his deput: 
require any person who produces, stores, or deals in any necessary of life to make and 
render unto the minister, within the time sct in such notice, and such person shal! 
make and render unto the minister a writien return under oath or affirmation contain- 
ing any information that the said minister may require, with respect to the production, 
purchase, sale, shipment, origin, destination, or price of any necessary of life, produc: 
stored, or dealt in by such person. 

5. The minister shall have power to investigate the business and to examine the 
premises, books, papers, and records of any person respecting any necessary of life 
or rental value oi any real estate, and ior this purpose the minister may appoint an 
examiner or examiners, and may authorize in writing any examiner so appointed to 
unter and examine the premises, books, records, and papers of such person, and to take 
evidence under oath or affirmation of any person whom such examiner or examiners 
may believe has knowledge relating to the matters under investigation, and for al! 
such purposes the said examiner or examiners shall have the powers of a commissioner 
appointed under the provisions of Part | of the Inquiries Act 

6. (1) The council of any municipality may appoint a committee of two or more of 
their officers, to be known as the * Fair price committee, ’ and shall submit the naines 
oi the committee to the minister, who shall in writing authorize it to investigate 

(a) The amount of any necessary of life specitied by the said council and held by 
any person for sale or disposition, within such municipality, at any indicated time er 
times, including any time preceding the making of these regulations; 

(>) The time when any or all of such necessary of life was acquired, produced, or 
brought within or into such municipality: 

(c) The cost within such municipality of such necessary of life, including all charges 
of an overhead or other nature affecting such cost; 

(d) The price at which such necessary of life is held in such municipality for sale, 
or at which any sales of part of the same or of a similar necessary of life have been made 
by such persons within such municipality at any indicated time or times, including 
any time preceding the making of these regulations; 

(c) The price which in the opinion of such committee would be a just and reason- 
able one at which to hold such necessary of life for sale within such municipality: 

(/) The amount of wastage or destruction of any such necessary of life, and the 
reason for same; 

(g) The fair rental value of any dwelling held or offered jor rentai within the munic- 
ipality. 

(2) For all such purposes the committee shall have the powers of a commissioner 
appointed under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act. 
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(3) Whenever in the opinion of the committee or of the council there is evidenos 
disclosing any offense against these regulations, either the committee or the coupe 
may take such proceedings thereunder as they may deem proper, or may remit {}). 
evidence to the attorney general of the Province within which such offense shal] }), 
been committed for such action as such attorney general may be pleased to insti 

(4) All lawful expenses incurred by the said committee shall be payable })) 
municipality. . 

7. Immediately upon the close of the investigations the said committee shall re) 
their findings to the minister and to the council by which they are appointed, 
shall publish over their signatures in the paper or papers published in the said mu: 
pality, or where there is no such paper, in a paper published at the nearest }) 
thereto, the fair price to the consumers in that municipality of the necessaries oj | 
investigated. 

8. (1) Except in investigations had by a “ Fair price committee,’’ whenever in the 
opinion of the minister there is evidence disclosing any offense against these reci|,- 
tions, the minister shall take such proceedings as he may deem necessary or shal! 
remit the evidence to the attorney general of the province within which such offense 
shall have been committed for such action as such attorney general may be pleased 
to institute. 

(2) Prosecutions under these regulations shall be commenced only in the county or 
municipality in which some or all of the necessaries of life with respect to which the 
alleged offense was committed were situated at the time of the commission of the 
offense, or in the county in which the person charged resides or carries on busines 


9. (1) Any person who contravenes or fails to observe any of the provisions of this? 
regulations shall be guilty of an indictable offense and liable upon indictment or upon 
summary conviction under Part XV of the Criminal Code to a penalty not exceedin: 
$5,000, or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding two years, or to both fine and 


imprisonment as specified; and any director or officer of any company or corporation 
who assents to or acquiesces in the contravention or nonobservance by such company 
or corporation of any of the provisions of these regulations shall be guilty personally 
and cumulatively with his company or corporation, and with his codirectors or asso- 
ciate officers. 

(2) For the purposes of the trial of and indictment for any offense against these 
regulations, section 581 of the Criminal Code, authorizing speedy trials without 
juries, shall apply. 


FOOD PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN.' 


GRAIN, FLOUR, AND BREAD. 


The maximum prices established by the Government on August 
31 for wheat, rye, and oats harvested this year in the United Kine- 


é; ; 
dom allow a gradual increase between October and June. Where 
sale is made before January 1, 1919, the maximum price for wheat 
and rye is fixed at 75s. 6d. ($18.37) per “‘quarter” of 504 pouii's 


and for oats at 44s. 6d. ($10.83) per ‘‘quarter’’ of 336 pounds: an 
increase of 6d. (12.2 cents) per “‘quarter’’ is allowed on sales made !1 
the first three months of 1919, and a further increase of 6d. per 
“quarter” on sales made in April, May, and June. The maximuin 
price for oats is increased 6d. per ‘quarter’ each month from October 








'Compiled from recent numbers of the National Food Journal, the official organ of the British Ministry 
of Fool. 
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to June, inclusive, the price for the latter month being 49s. ($11.92) 
per “quarter.” These prices are increased by 1s. (24.3 cents) per 
“quarter” where the grain is carried, without railway transport, direct 
frem. the producer’s premises to the mill or factory for the purpose 
of manufacture. Maximum prices for damaged grain, tailings, 
dressings, and screenings are also established by the terms of the 
order. 

Since September 17, 1917, the retail maximum prices for flour, 
eash over counter, have been as follows: Sack (280 pounds) or 
half sack (sack charged-for), 50s. ($12.17) per sack; 7 pounds or 
more, but less than half a sack, 2s. 8d. (64.9 cents) per 14 pounds; 
quartern (34 pounds), 83d. (17.2 cents); half quartern (1? pounds), 
tid. (8.6 cents); 1 pound, 2}d. (5.1 cents); self-raising flour, 34d. 
(7.1 cents) per pound. The use of flour for cake mixtures, baking 
powders, soup squares or pastes, macaroni, spaghetti, chocolate 
and cocoa powders, infants’ and invalids’ foods, and similar prepara- 
tions, except in accord with a license granted by the food controller, 
is prohibited under the terms of the price-fixing order. 

An order of the food controller dated August 21, 1918, provides 
that on or after September 2, 1918, no person shall sell or buy at 
retail any maize flour, maize flake, maize semolina, hominy, ceraline, 
or maize meal at a price exceeding 4d. (8.1 cents) per pound. An 
additional charge of $d. (1 cent) per pound may be made for delivery. 

The retail maximum price of bread, as fixed by the order of Sep- 
tember 17, 1917, on the cash-over-counter plan is as follows: Four- 
pound loaf, 9d. (18.3 cents); 2-pound loaf, 43d. (9.1 cents); 1-pound 
loaf, 24d. (5.1 cents). The 1-pound price is permitted only when 
bread at 2}d. (4.6 cents) per pound is also for sale. In reply to a 
question in Parliament the food controller stated that on July 1 
of the present year the retail price of the 4-pound loaf in the vast 
majority of districts was 9d. (18.3 cents), as fixed by the order. In 
areas where it appears that by reason of exceptional circumstances 
bread can not be sold at retail at the maximum provided by the order 
and a reasonable profit made, the food controller has issued licenses 
accordingly, and in the majority of these areas the quartern loaf 
is now sold at 94d. (19.3 cents) and at 10d. (20.3 cents) in a few 
instances. 

BUTTER 

On August 7 the maximum retail price of butter, whether ‘‘Gov- 
ernment” or “‘ British made,’’ was fixed at 2s. 4d. (56.8 cents) per 
pound, delivered on the seller’s premises. ‘The order defines ‘‘Gov- 
ernment”’ butter as— 

(2) All butter (whether made in the United Kingdom or imported) which is from 
time to time distributed for sale in Great Britain by the food controller under the 
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butter (distribution) order, 1917, or under any directions or regulations given or 
made or to be given thereunder; and 

(b) All butter made, blended, or collected by any blender holding a license as such 
issued by or under the authority of the food controller. 

“British made” butter means all butter other than “Government” 
butter. This price increased the retailer’s margin in the case of bul|: 
butter from 24d. (5.1 cents) to 3d. (6.1 cents) per pound. 

The maximum prices at which “ British made” butter may be sol 
by a maker or blender to a retailer are 2s. 1d. (50.7 cents) per pound 
when sold in bulk and 2s. 14d. (51.7 cents) per pound when sold in 
rolls, bricks, prints, or pats of 1 pound or less. In cases where { 
maker or blender sells to a wholesaler, the above prices are reduc 
by Ltd. (2.5 cents) per pound. 

MILK. 


} 


Under the scale of prices in effect in Great Britain during thie 
summer of 1918, the maximum price of fresh milk at retail was fixed 
at 2s. 4d. (56.8 cents) per gallon for June and July and 2s. 8d. (64.9 
cents) per gallon for August and September, except where varied by 
local control committees with the sanction of the food controller. 
An extra charge of 1d. (2 cents) per quart was allowed for milk 
delivered to the buyer's premises in bottles. 

An order effective July 28, 1918, fixed the retail maximum price 
of canned condensed milk as follows: Full cream (sweetened), Is. 23d. 
(29.4 cents) per 14 ounces net; full cream (evaporated), 114d. (25.5 
cents) per 16 ounces net; full cream (unsweetened), 114d. (23.5 
cents) per 12 ounces net; machine skimmed, Is. 1d. (26.4 cents) per 
16 ounces gross. 


+) 


CHEESE. 


An order issued July 23, 1918, stipulated that until further notice 
no cheese released for distribution by the Government should be sold 
by retail at a price exceeding ls. 8d. (40.6 cents) per pound, with 
an additional charge of $d. (1 cent) per pound for delivery. [Tor 
British-made cheese not controlled in distribution by the Govern- 
ment, an addition to the actual cost to the retailer of not exceeding 
24d. (5 cents) is allowed. 

MARGARINE. 

By an order of the food controller effective July 22, 1918, the 
maximum price of margarine at retail to persons purchasing not less 
than 28 pounds weekly was limited to Is. 1d. (26.4 cents) per pound. 
On all other sales at retail the maximum was fixed at 1s. 2d. (28.4 
cents) per pound. The margin allowed to retailers on sales at the 
full retail price was set at 2d. (4.1 cents) a pound and to wholesalers 
on sales to retailers at 6s. 6d. ($1.58) per hundredweight, including 
all costs of cartage, delivery, and other incidental charges. 
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POTATOES. 


Under the prices established for the new potato crop, all varictics 
of potatoes fall into two grades. The first grade consists of King 
idward varieties and what is known as the Golden Wonder. The 


ret 


t 


ail price of this grade is fixed at 1}d. (2.5 cents) a pound. All other 
potatoes are placed in the second grade and retail at 1d. @ cents 
per pound. All persons selling potatoes at retail on or after August 8, 
1918, are required to display a notice stating plainly the price at 
which such potatoes are being sold. The distribution of the 1918 
crop is under covernmental control. 


COFFEE, COCOA POWDER, AND TEA. 


The retail price of roasted or ground coffee is, according to latest 
available information, fixed at 1s. 6d. (36.5 cents) per pound. The 
price of green coffee is limited to Is. 4d. (82.4 cents) per pound. It 
is provided, however, that prices up to 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents) and 2s. 4d. 
(56.8 cents), respectively, may be charged for superior grades if 
coffee at the lower prices is also for sale. Cocoa powder is priced at 
3s, 2d. (77.1 cents) per pound for grade “A” and 2s. 2d. (52.7 cents) 
for grade “B.” If the latter is packed in cartons 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents) 
a pound may be charged. Tea, the distribution of which is under 
national control, may be sold at prices up to 2s. 8d. (64.9 cents) per 
pound, 

SUGAR. 

Retail maximum prices for sugar are as follows: 

Per pound 
Cubes, loaf sugar, castor, and icing......................-.-...-. 74d. (15.7 cents) 
Crushed, chips, granulated, crystals, dry white, W. I. grocery, 

crystallized, Demerara, yellow crystals, white pieces (moist). - . 7d. (14.2 cents) 
\V. I. muscovadoe (moist), raw brown cane crystals, pieces other 

ape es es I GID 05 0 his Bak 6b tWi-w secs cnscvisccs G3d. (13.7 cents) 

POULTRY AND GAME. 


The following schedule of retail maximum prices for poultry and 
game is contained in the September 11, 1918, issue of the National 
Food Journal: 


Cockerel, pullet, cock, or hen— er pound, Per fowl 
Weighing 6 pounds or less................ eS § eee eer ee 
Weighing more than 6 pounds................--------+-00+5 l6s. Od. ($3.89 

Domestic duck— 

Weighing 6 pounds or less..............-- er er ee re 
Weighing more than 6 pounds .................-.----.--+-- 13s. 6d. ($3.28) 

TOM Se oh oie aa ci cowie cise ee OT ee ee ee 

aR gs es ciscetioce' oe FR eee ee 

| EE ES a Re TTTTTTT TTT TT 73. Od. ($1.70) 
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yrouse and black game, young birds (hatched in 1918 and sold Per fowl 

PO, Bb Mins b6b nel as anecedidocodiodgayesdsaceensece 5s. 6d. ($1.34) 
rer eer ry eer ee 3s. 3d. ($0.79) 
Partridge, young birds (hatched in 1918 and sold prior to Jan. 1, 

Reese DOLLS a eeu Cae lit ol gh Sls os udakacababend 4s. Od. ($0.9 
SOD ct ddepidchdeve ouvncdagce pdetksbdatdadavobaes 2s. 3d. ($0 
SRE SIND. | kw Lead avccniide cabadbe<dedinpdocrntgndsiiacieds 78s. Od. ($1.70 
I las «win aN aie eel ee lade ‘ 6s. 6d. ($1 

MEAT. 


The price of meat in Great Britain is regulated by various orders of 
‘he food controller issued for the purpose of effecting a proper dis- 
tribution of this commodity. An order dated March 27, 1918, estab- 
ished uniform scales of maximum retail prices for beef, mutton. 
iamb, and pork in the counties of England and Wales. A seale for 
Seotland was added by order of July 13. These orders superseded 
others previously issued. Maximum wholesale prices for home- 
killed and imported meats were established by order of March 2s, 
i918, amending the 1917 order. Wholesale and retail maximum 
prices for edible offal, both home killed and imported, were prc- 
scribed in an order dated May 1, 1918. In orders of June 26 a) 
August 14 the food controller fixed the prices that may be charged 
for bacon, ham, and lard at either wholesale or retail. To these 
orders was added one of August 22 limiting the retail prices of vea 





INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING IN SWEDEN FROM 1914 TO THE END 
OF JULY, 1918. 


The American consul general at Stockholm has forwarded to t] 
State Department a brief statement showing increases in the cost 0! 
living in Sweden from 1914 to the end of July, 1918, and the State 
Department has made the information available to this bureau. 
From this statement it appears that the table-d’héte meal at hote! 
and restaurants has increased two crowns (53.6 cents) during the !a-' 
months, an advance of 20 to 25 per cent, and that at first-class re:- 
taurants a course dinner, consisting of soup, fish, meat, and dessert, 
now costs from 7 to 10 crowns ($1.88 to $2.95), while at a second-clas- j 
restaurant, or pensionat, a dinner can be obtained for about 5 crowns 
($1.34). The consul general submits a table which shows the expenii- 
tures for food, light, and fuel for a normal family of husband, wife, an: 
two children with an estimate of disbursements for 1914 of 2,000 
crowns ($536). It would seem that, taking 100 as a standard foi 
July, 1914, the cost of living had advanced to 294.3 in Stockholm, 
285.5 in Gottenborg, and 282.9 in Malmo by the end of July, 191%. 
These are increases over the cost of living in July, 1914, of 194.3 for 
Stockholm, 185.5 for Gottenborg, and 182.9 for Malmo. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD, LIGHT, AND FUEL, 1914 TO 1918, FOR A NORMAL F AMILY, 
WITH AN ESTIMATE OF DISBURSEMENT FOR 1914 OF 2,000 CROWNS ($5386). 





1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 


-_ 
© 
—_ 
se 








Place. — Sec- | pirst | See First | 5€& | First Third Fourth | First oe 
July. ond halt. | ond al f ond | 1¢ | qQuar-) Guar- | quar- | Jul 
half. | "| naif. i" | oe. ter. ter. | 4. 
- —— a . a aes 
eee | 
| ae Pen Re | 100 105.6) 118.7) 128.2) 132.9) 146.7] 168.7 177.1) 197.8) 230.3. 275.2 294 
Sala. ....ccceceeccesee- 100, 109. 1) 120. 4) 130.5) 133. 2) 149.8) 177.3) 185.9, 208.1) 234.7) 255.2) 2 
A EY SEE 100; 105. 6) 117.7) 124. 2) 128.0) 143.7) 171.3, 185.0 204.6 228.7) 256.5 255.0 
a IN LE ROE | 100) 106. 2) 120. 5) 128. 8) 133.5) 150.4) 177.4 187.3, 204.4 229.4) 255.4 255.0 
rkOpiNg ......ccsccess | 100 106.4) 117.9) 126.0) 130.1) 144.0) 167.2 177.1) 201.9 224.7) 252.8 251.1 
IMAP. ...cccccccccccees } 100, 104.1) 117.1) 127.3, 130. 6) 145. 4) 169. 2) 183. 4 204. 6) 224.7) 257.9) 259.8 
plckTOMl,..; verestensexe 100, 106. 3) 120. 8) 128.9, 134.0) 146.3) 168.6 178.5 199.% 223.3 247.7 256.3 
hristianstad ....s.e0..-- 100, 107.7) 121.4) 135.3) 137.6) 149.40) 173.2 188.5 207. 6) 238.7) 268.3 281.8 
OES 8 2 ES EOE | 100 105.9) 118.8) 131.2) 144.1) 148.2) 173.8 191.4 214.4, 244. 8) 273. 4; 282.9 
ndskTOMM. «ecccecccess | 100) 108.0) 121.7) 132.8) 137. 8) 152.0! 176.7 194.6 220.6 245. 4| 272.5) 285.9 
mt let ETERS |} 100; 104.9) 117.6) 128.8) 134.2) 145.6) 171.5 186.0 215.8 246.1) 273.8) 280.8 
tenbOPE. «cesecesedees | 100 103.5) 120. 8} 128.9) 135.2) 150.6) 175.8 191.8, 215.2 248.1) 279.3! 285.5 
Onthee:. ccdtebeabadbaae | 100) 106.8) 119.3) 128.2) 132.5) 148.2) 172.9 180.4 204.3) 224.7) 251.9) 264.3 
Sundsvall....ccee eoseees-| 100) 105. 2) 114.3) 125.1] 134.9] 152.8] 171.9 185.8 208.8) 238.1! 263.3) 275.6 
MCA....2.cceccccccceee-| 100) 104.3) 112. 2) 122.1) 129.9) 147.1) 172.9 186.6, 204.0) 222.0! 246.51 262.7 
Ot. -aneidineainiammmnas | 100, 104.7) 113. 8} 122.4) 127.9] 148.6) 172.6 189.3 208.9 232.4! 258.6) 278.1 
oi Ree y eR I BR | 100; 104.4) 108.9) 116.2) 121. 2) 135.0) 154.5 172.9 192.2) 213. 4! 245.9] 265.3 


_ 
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FOOD AND FUEL CONTROL. 





FOOD CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


3y the terms of a proclamation issued by the President 
November 2, the licensing machinery of the United States F 
Administration was enlarged to cover the manufacture, storage, 
distribution of various foods by agencies previously not includ 
the licensed class. All concerns engaged in the business of opera‘ 
warehouses or other places in which aay food or food commodi: 
are stored for hire were required to take out license by November 
Under a previous presidential proclamation, only cold-storage p!| 
were included. 

A provision of the proclamation is designed to give more con 
over the glycerin extraction of animal and vegetable fats and 
For this purpose all importers, manufacturers, or distributers 0! 
following articles are placed under license: Chinese vegetable tall 
cocoanut stearine, cocoanut oleine, cod oil, cod liver oil, cohune 
fish and marine animal oils, lard oil, lard stearine? linseed oil, musta 
seed oi], mutton tallow, neat’s-foot oil, neutral lard, oleo stea , 
oleo stock, olive oil, rape-seed oil, sesame oil, shea-nut oil, sunfloy 
seed oil, tallow, and all other animal or vegetable fats and oils w' 
are in whole or in part edible. 

Under the proclamation all millers of corn, oats, barley, or | 
irrespective of the size of their plants, must secure license. Hithe 
millers whose plants have a daily capacity of less than 75 barre! 
the manufacture of food for human consumption have been exem) 
from license. Importers, manufacturers, and distributers of 
flour, raw cornflakes, and buckwheat products are also placed un 
license. 

WHEAT FLOUR AND BREAD. 

Under date of November 13 the Food Administration announ ! 
the suspension of all regulations requiring the use of wheat 
stitutes in baking. Relaxation of these regulations was the di 
result of the military armistice, which made the high seas ag 
safe for commerce and at the same time enabled many ships to | ) 
released for the transport of wheat from the accumulated suppl : 
in India, Australia, and Argentina’ Restricted consumption | , 
wheat bread was still advocated, however, and the necessity [' ( 
cuntinued conservation of all staple foods was emphasized. Und 
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the new program accumulated stocks of substitute cereals were to 
he cared for, the coarse grains to be used primarily for animal feeds 
and substitutes, which do not find a ready sale by millers, dealers, 
or bakers, to be purchased by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration. 
SUGAR. 

Beginning November 1, the monthly houschold allowance of sugar 
was increased from-2 pounds to 3 pounds per per 
\dministration. This increase was » by 
manufacture of sugar from the new beet crop in the West and the 
ew cane crop in the South, together with the improved railway 


son by the Food 
by the apd 


{ ) 


made possibl 
1 
| 


transportation conditions, the reductions made in the 


Con sumption 
i 


of sugar in manufacturing industries, and the conservation Measures 
° r) ° 1 P ryt y . . 
in effect during the past four months. The regulations were also 
revised to permit of a month’s supply for an entire family bein 


I” 


The allowance to public eating places was 
Effective lyecember 1 


the monthly per capita allowance of sugar for household use in the 


purchased at a time. 
increased in the same ratio as to households. 


bect-sugar producing States and in the cane-sugar producing territory 


of Louisiana was further mcreased to 4 pounds, public eating places 


in these sections being granted an mcrease to 4 pounds for every 90 
ryv1_° ° - fete 4 ‘ » } 7 id 
meals served. This increase was granted because of the lack of 


cargo space for overseas shipment, together with the insufficient 


storage facilities in this country. 


CORN MEAL, ETC. 


r 


In order to standardize further the various kinds of corn milling 
produets, changes affecting grits, cream meal, corn flour, pearl me: 
and common corn meals were announced by the food Administration 
in October. 


flour to have Aa moisture content of from 124 tO 164s per cent and a 


The new grades permit grits, cream meal, and corn 
lat content of from 14 to 24 per cent. In any case the sum of th 
two must not exceed 15 per cent. Standard bolted, and plain or 
water ground corn meal must not contain more than 12 per cent of 


moisture when shipped in interstate traffic. If for local distribution, 


it is unrestricted as to moisture or fat content. Pearl meal! standards 


lor moisture and fat are 12 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. 
Rye and barley flour and oat and corn products have been standard- 
ized in the same manner. ‘To facilitate the sale of substitutes with 
wheat flour, the Food Administration will permit the trade to pack 
corn meal and flour, barley flour, and oat flour in packages o 
12 pounds and rye flour in packages of 16 and 32 pounds. This is 
an amendment to the rule requiring them to be packed in packages 
contaming 1, 14, 3, 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 pounds, 
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PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF FOOD REGULATIONS. 


Violation of the regulations established by the United States Food 
Administration for the conservation and proper distribution of food. 
stuffs has been followed in numerous instances by the imposition of 
penalties designed effectually to prevent a repetition of the offe, 
Among punishments recently imposed was the revocation for 
unlimited period of the license held by a firm of wholesalers 
brokers of foodstuffs in New York City because of attempted pro(it- 
eering in sales to the Allied Governments. In addition to the r 
cation of the firm’s license, its senior partner was held for the ac‘ 
of a grand jury at Washington on a charge of conspiracy to mani 
late food prices, it having developed that he secured advance infor- 
mation of trade conditions by the use of unfair means. 

In recognition of its violation of the instructions issued by the I 
Administration, a large concern manufacturing malted milk cont 
uted $50,000 worth of its product in equal amounts to the Quarter 
master Department of the Army and the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Navy. The company had on hand more flour t! 
was permitted. When the facts were brought to the attention 
the controlling factors in the company, the acts of the individ 
responsible were repudiated utterly and the desire expressed to ¢ 
to the Food Administration satisfactory evidence of their good fai! 
The contribution aforesaid was accepted as such evidence. 

For violation of the sugar regulations, a large hotel compan, 
New York City was compelled to shut down for three months 
confectionery department run in connection with its hotel and restau- 
rant business, and to contribute $10,000 to be divided equally be- 
tween the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. The brown sugar wro 
fully in the company’s possession was sold under the direction of |! 
Food Administration to be refined. 

For selling a carload of animal feed as flour fit for human con- 
sumption, the license of a wholesaler and commission merchant 0! 
Kansas City, Mo., was revoked until further notice and the facts w: 
reported to the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Departm 
of Agriculture for possible action against the offender as a violator : 
the Pure Food Act. A company in New York City, which delivere: 4 
honey adulterated with glucose in filling an order for pure hone) 
had its license revoked for a period of four weeks For making 
false statement concerning the quantity of sugar it had on hand, also 7 
for having an amount in excess of the legitimate allowance, one 
the prominent clubs of St. Paul, Minn., was allowed by the Fo 
Administration to close its restaurants for a period and to contribu’ 
$1,000 to the fire sufferers of Northern Minnesota in lieu of mo 


drastic punishment. 
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A company operating a chain of 60 retail stores in and near Boston, 
Mass., was required to contribute $20,000 to the United War Work 
Campaign, in lieu of further action, for violation of the sugar regula- 
tions and falsification of reports. In addition, each of the 60 stores 
was required to display for 30 days a sign declaring that it had vio- 
lated Food Administration regulations and promising future com- 
pliance with its orders. 

Among other penalties imposed for violation of the sugar regula- 
tions are: A confectionery company of Billings, Mont., was deprived 
of sugar until April 1, 1919, for attempting to obtain more than its 
proper allotment. A Chinese restaurant keeper of Tucson, Ariz., 
was permitted to contribute $50 to the Red Cross for serving excessive 
quantities of sugar to patrons. _ A Chicago, Ill., company agreed to 
contribute $10,000 worth of candy to soldiers and sailors located in 
Illinois as penalty for making false reports on the amount of sugar 
received this year. For delivering sugar to a canning company 
without first obtaining the necessary certificate, a company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, surrendered 10,000 pounds of this commodity to 
the Food Administration in lieu of further punishment. A fine of 
$50 was imposed on a resident of Portland, Oreg., in the United 
States District Court for violating the Food Control Act by having in 
his possession excessive quantities of sugar, flour, and other food 
commodities. Jail sentences of 6 months and 15 months, respec- 
tively, in addition to the fine of $50 in each case, were meted out to 
two sugar hoarders by the United States District Court at Martins- 
burg, W. Va. A merchant of Thomas, W. Va., was fined $250 for 
knowingly selling sugar in excessive quantities to the two offenders. 

lor attempting to curtail receipts and delivery of wheat by cutting 
the prices on all wheat received during a specified period, three flour 
mills of Winfield, Kans., were compelled to pay to all parties from 
whom wheat was bought on those days amounts equal to the cut in 
price. In addition they were permitted to contribute $300, $200, 
and $100, respectively, to the American Red Cross in lieu of drastic 
action by the Food Administration. A milling company of Leaven- 
worth, Kansg was found to have made grossly inaccurate reports on 
profits accruing from the sale of flour. For this offense a contribu- 
tion of $10,000 to the Red Cross was permitted in place of further 
action. The proprietor of a bakery located at Phoenix, Ariz., was 
allowed to contribute $1,000 to war charities in lieu of other pen- 
alties when it was discovered that for a period of 10 days practically 
no wheat flour substitutes had been used in the bread baked at his 
plant. In addition, the bakery was compelled to use over a period 
of 90 days in the making of bread sufficient substitutes to equalize 
the deficit. 
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In numerous instances violators of the Food Administration reg 
lations have had their licenses revoked, either for limited or y 
limited periods, and in case of the more serious offenders unfair ord. 
have been issued against them which prevent their obtaining suppli 
for continuing longer in business. 





FOOD CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Food Administration for the District of Columbia came i; 
existence October 1, 1917. In one year it has developed from 
two-room office with a small office force into a large and smoot! 
running organization with various departments, such as the sue 
department, the baking division, and the inspection division, ea: 
with a special kind of work to do. 

Every month has seen developments and improvements, additio 
to the force, and other changes which have made for greater efficien: 
In September a plan was evolved for securing the cooperation of 
public eating places, except hotels, in furnishing the war-worki 
population of Washington with wholesome food at the rate of $1 p. 
day.' A woman inspector was added to the District Food Admini 
tration to ascertain to what extent this request was being compli 
with, and in less than three weeks this inspector visited 124 lun 
rooms. <A careful inquiry into the menus and prices, sanitary « 
ditions, methods of preparation of food, observance of rules and re¢ 
lations, and storerooms led the inspector to conclude that the pr 
iteering, if any, was carried on by those places commonly call 
quick lunch rooms, which, although they may serve comparativ: 
large portions at moderate prices, do not serve quality or well cook 
foods, and therefore not good food value. 

The war program for public eating places, which was sent o 
October 19, and which was published in the November issue of | 
MonTaiy LAsor REvIEw (pp. 114-116), was later amended by a ci! 
cular letter of November 6. In this letter the ban on sandwiches w: 
lifted and permission was given to serve griddle cakes at the san 
meal with victory bread. Also, the sugar allowance was increas 
from 2 to 3 pounds for every 90 meals served.’ ° 

On October 3 a letter was sent to all candy manufacturers reque-: 
ing them to confine their sales to 1 pound per customer at any ti 
and soliciting their cooperation in the conservation of sugar. 

On November 4 two letters were sent out to all retailers of food 
stuffs. The important paragraphs from each are as follows: 


- 


On and after November 5, 1918, the payment of commissions, fees, tips, or other 


gifts or gratuities by dealers in foodstuffs to the stewards, butlers, chefs, cooks, a: 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 116, 117. 

2A similar modification has been issued to apply to households, the new ration being 3 pounds 
capita per month. In the beet-sugar districts and in the canc-sugar districts of Louisiana the mont! 
portion per capita has been increased to 4 pounds. 
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other servants and employees of the patrons and customers of such dealers will be 
considered an unfair practice. 

On and after November 5, 1918, it will be considered an unfair and wasteful practi 
‘or a retail dealer to refuse to accept, without good reason, foodstuffs offered for deli 
ery by wholesale merchants and jobbers at his store, which goods had theretofore b: 
ordered oF purchased by such retailer to be delivered at his store. 


Considerable progress has been made in the last month in securin 
the cooperation of the public markets in observing the fair price li: 
on perishables, as published in the daily papers of Washington. One 
of the inspectors has a small office in Center Market, the largest 
market in Washington. This makes it possible for him to keep in 
close touch with prices. 

Further investigation of market conditions by the inspectors of 
the District Food Administration have recently revealed some interest- 
ing figures regarding the butter situation. Inspectors found 206,560 
pounds of butter in cold storage. This butter was purchased at a low 
figure and put into cold storage, against the period of scarcity and 
perhaps, in some cases, with the idea of keeping it there until a suffi- 
cient advance in the retail price would insure a good profit. 

To prevent such speculation, however, the United States Food 
Administration issued special regulation No. 20, governing manu- 
facturers, dealers, brokers, and commission merchants in butter, which 
reads in part as follows: 

Rule I. Butter to be sold at a reasonable advance over cost. The licensee dealing 
in butter shall sell butter without regard to market or replacement value at not more 
than a reasonable advance over the cost to him of the particular butter sold 
Cost for the purpose of this rule shall include purchase price, transportation « 
if any, storage charges actually incurred on cold-storage butter, interest 
invested at the current rate while butter is in cold storage, and a 
ii the butter is put in print forms from tubs or cubes. 


A fair margin of profit based on the above costs was decided to be 
3} cents per pound on sales of less than 100-pound lots. Asa result a 
considerable amount of best table firsts will be released at a much 
lower price than the prevailing market price of butter and will give 
the Washington housewife the opportunity of making purchases at 
an advance of not more than 3} cents over midsummer prices 

It has long been a matter of considerable regret that it Was imprac- 
ticable to publish fresh meat prices on the weekly fair price list for the 
District. Many of the difficulties in the way have been overcome by 
standardizing the method of cutting meats and by securing the con- 
sent of all meat dealers to post blackboards, 2 by 4 feet, on which are 
painted the names of the various cuts of meat; first, the different 
kinds of beef porterhouse, sirloin, chuck roast, round, ete.; then the 
cuts of veal, lamb, and fresh pork. A space is left at the right for 
the dealer to chalk in his prices which are cash and carry prices only. 
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In order to prevent speculation and the possible soaring of pri: 
during the next few months, the District Food Administration 
planning on greatly extending the work of the fair-price publicati, 
committee, and for the remainder of the term of its existence 
greater part of its efforts will be concentrated on the enforcement of 
the prices quoted in the fair price list. 





REASONS FOR AND EFFECT OF “HEATLESS DAYS” ORDER ISSUED ») 
FUEL ADMINISTRATION IN JANUARY, 1918. 

Now that practicaily a year has elapsed since the United Sta‘ 
Fuel Administrator on January 17, 1918, issued his drastic or 
shutting down for a period of four consecutive week days and | 
nine ensuing Mondays' most of the nonwar industries east of the \ 
sissipp1 River, it may be well to review briefly the conditions w! 
prompted the order and the results achieved.? 

When Dr. H. A. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, was appoini«: 
late in August, 1917, the coal situation was very threatening. P)- 
duction for the preceding eight months had been larger than eyo 
before in the same period but in spite of this, and in spite of hysteri, 
bidding up of prices throughout the spring and summer, little progress 
had apparently been made in ‘“‘stocking up” for the winter. Un 
such circumstances, with cold weather approaching, the only prac- 
tical thing to do seemed to be to make every effort to keep production 
at a high point and ‘to effect a necessarily hasty revision of distri!i- 
tion so that any shortage might fall least upon householders and « 
war-making agencies. The immediate result of this policy was that 
during the succeeding four months the mines produced more 
than had ever before been mined in the same length of time. 

The Fuel Administrator states that it was evident in September 
1917, that whether the unsatisfactory condition of coal stocks wou 
result in acute shortage during the winter depended upon two factors 
whose influence could be neither altered nor foretold: If the Govy- 
ernment were to speed up war preparation faster than original) 
intended, thus mobilizing, as it were, thousands of unlooked for co 
consumers, or, if the winter were unusually severe, the coal situatic! 
would surely result in a serious shortage. It is now well known thi‘ 
both of these possibilities were realized. The Russian revolution | 
to such changes in the Government’s basic plans as to upset mo! 
than one of the carefully coordinated production programs. \ 
military necessities led to shortening the time allowed for complcti: 
war plants and resulted in earlier operating date being set for su 
industries. The abnormal demand of these new plants for fuel i1- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 


1 Later reduced to three Mondays, as noted hereafter. 
2This account is based upon memoranda supplied by the Fuel Administrator under date of Nov. 12 
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Then came a winter of greater severity than this country had 
known for 50 years. The inhabitants of the United States will long 
remember the winter of 1917-18. Blhzzard followed blizzard. Coal 
consumption doubled. The railroads were blocked for days at a time. 
Freight of every description filled the railroad yards to over-flowing. 
Delivery of coal to consumers became very slow and in some dis- 
tricts the return of empties to the mines almost ceased. Consumers 
were near the end of their supplies while mines were idle for lack of cars. 

In this situation there was a marked slowing up of the most essen- 
tial war industries. This is shown by the charts of the War Indus- 
tries Board. During Décember and January the production curve 
dropped abruptly. Mills working on ship plates dropped to 30 per 
cent capacity. Pig iron production was cut in two. Manufacturers 
of shell steel, rails, and ordnance supplies, were in the grip of the 
coal famine. Emergency measures applied to transportation of coal 
were only partially successful, for almost as soon as yard jams were 
relieved and coal trains were got under way, a return of blizzard 
conditions blocked traffic. For several weeks this condition existed. 


“HEATLESS DAYS” ORDER ISSUED. 


Meanwhile, on the 15th of January, in the harbors of the country 
480 vessels loaded with supplies for the Allies and our soldiers were 
awaiting bunker coal and all efforts to provide a supply proved futile. 
Something had to be done and that quickly. Accordingly, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1918, after consultation with eastern State fuel adminis- 
trators, the Fuel Administrator issued an order for a four-day shut- 
down of all but the most necessary war industries and a similar 
shutdown applicable to each succeeding Monday until the congestion 
was relieved. The text of this order is as follows: 


The United States Fuel Administrator, acting under the authority of an Executive 
order of the President of the United States dated 23d August, 1917, appointing said 
administrator, in furtherance of the purposes of said order and of the purposes of the 
act of Congress therein referred to, approved 10 August, 1917, and finding it essential 
effectively to carry out the provisions of this act, to make provision for a more adequate 
supply of fuel for railroads, domestic consumers, public utilities, and for other uses 
necessary to the national security in certain parts of the United States, hereby makes 
and prescribes the following regulation: 

Section I. Until further order of the United States Fuel Administrator, all per- 
sons selling fuel in whatever capacity shall, in filling their contracts or orders now 
on hand, give preference to necessary current requirements of: Railroads, domestic 
consumers, hospitals, charitable institutions, Army and Navy cantonments, public 
utilities, by-product coke plants supplying gas for household use, telephone and tele- 
graph plants, shipping for bunker purposes, the United States for strictly governmenta, 
purposes (not including factories or plants working on contracts for the United States 
manufacturers of perishable food or of food for necessary immediate consumptionl 
and municipal, county, or State governments for necessary public uses. Any tonnage 
remaining after the foregoing preferred shipments have been made may be applied in 
filling any other contracts or orders. 
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Sec. II. On the following days, namely, January 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1918. ; 
State fuel administrators and their accredited representatives in the various « 
munities in the territory in which this regulation applies are hereby empowered 4 
directed to divert such fuel as arrives in such communities in carload lots to meet 
current requirements, and to provide an adequate and normal supply for such . 
sumers of fuel as are specified in section I hereof. 

Sec. III. On the following days, namely, January 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1918, a 
also, on each and every Monday, beginning January 28, 1918, and continuing u; 
and including March 25, 1918, no manufacturer or manufacturing plant shall | 
fuel or use power derived from fuel for any purpose, with the following excepti 

(a) Plants which necessarily must be continuously operated seven days each 
to avoid serious injury to the plant itself or its contents may use only such qua 
of fuel as is necessary to prevent such injury to the plant or its contents; 

(6) Manufacturers or plants manufacturing perishable foods or foods for nece 
immediate consumption; 

(c) Manufacturers of food not perishable and not necessary for immediate consur 
tion may burn fuel to the extent authorized by the fuel administrator of the 
in which such plant is located or by his duly authorized representative upon app 
tion by the United States Food Administrator; 

(d) Plants necessary to the printing and publication of daily papers may burn 
or use power derived therefrom as usual, except that on every Monday from Janu 
to March 25, 1918, inclusive, they may burn fuel or use power derived therefrom 
to such extent as is necessary to print and publish such editions as such plants ec 
marily print and publish on legal holidays other than the Sabbath; or, if such pl: 
do not customarily print or publish any editions on such legal holidays, they 1 
burn fuel or use such power to such extent as is necessary to issue one edition o1 
said Mondays; 

(e) Printing establishments may burn fuel on January 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1918 
such extent as is necessary to issue current numbers of magazines and other pub! 
tions periodically issued. 

Sec. IV. On each Monday, beginning January 21, 1918, and continuing up t 
including Monday, March 25, 1918, no fuel shall be burned (except to such ext 
as is essential to prevent injury to property from freezing) for the purpose of supply 
heat for: 

(a) Any business or professional offices, except offices used by the United Stat 
State, county, or municipal governments, transportation companies, public utili 
companies, telephone or telegraph companies, banks, trust companies, physici 
or dentists; 

(b) Wholesale or retail stores, or any other stores, business houses, or busi: 
buildings whatever, except that for the purpose of selling food only, stores may ma 
tain necessary heat on any of the specified days until 12 o’clock noon; and ex: 
that for the purpose of selling drugs and medical supplies only, stores may mainta 
necessary heat throughout the day and evening; 

(c) Theaters, moving-piciure houses, bowling alleys, billiard rooms, private or pu 
dance halls, or any other place of public amusement. 

Sec. V. On each Monday beginning January 21, 1918, and continuing up to a 
including March 25, 1918, no fuel shall be burned for the purpose of heating 
in which intoxicating liquor is sold or served on those days. 

Nothing in this regulation shall be construed to forbid the heating of restauran' 
hotels, or other Places in which meals are served, but in which no intoxicating liqu 
is sold or served on the said Mondays. 

Sec. VI. No fuel shall be burned on any of the Mondays specified in the foregoi: 
section for the purpose of supplying power for the movement of surface, elevated, 
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eubway, or suburban ¢: rs or trains in excess of the amount used on the Sunday pr us 


thereto. 
Sec. VIT. Nothing in this regulation shall 


: | 
t 


be construed to apply to or affect the 
operation of any mine or plant producing fuel, nor shall this regulation be const 
to forbid the heating of such rooms or offices, or such portions of buildings, 
used in connection with the production, transportation, or distribution of fuel 

Sec. VIII. State fuel administrators and their representatives specifically author- 
ized so to do are hereby empowered to grant such relief as may be essential to | 
injury to health or to prevent destruction of or injury to property by fire o1 

Sec. LX. This regulation is effective throughout the United States east 
Mississippi River, including the whole of the States of Louisiana and M 

Sec. X. Any person, firm, association, or corporation which violat —— ’ 
conform to the above regulation may be liable to the penalty prescribed in the afore- 


ect oI Congress. 


EFFECTS OF THE ORDER. 


lhe Fuel Admunistrator Says that the results were lnmediate,. 
ri} : ] . — . _ . ] , 
phe rallroads ciearea up thei yaras and tracks (foal moved to 
consumers and empties started back to the mines. lhe delav« l 


ips were rapidly bunkered and sent on their way. Within three 


i 


i" ot a ship was waiting in any American port for lack of coal, 
and the re has been no concee stion from this cause since. iron and 
steel produc tion rose steadily until the old is vels we re reat hed and 
passed. The sudden drop of the production curve in December and 


January was offset by an equally abrupt rise to new high levels. 
The situation improved so much and so quickly after the order was 
issued that it was modified in a subsequent order removing the 
restriction after the establishments affected had been closed onl 
three of the nine Mondays specified in the original order. Inspeaking 


of the order and its effect Dr. Garfield. the Fuel Administrator. savs: 


Neither the severity of the remedy nor iis suddenness could be avoided. N 3 
practicable at the time to explain the situation in full. On the other hand, I am 
not surprised at the violent protest and adverse criticism voiced by the news] 
On the surface there was ample excuse for the criticism. The order w 


It was unprecedented. It was our first realization of the fact that Gen. She 3 
characterization of war applies at home as well as at the front. After all, history 
! likely to find most interest in the fact that, although the order was condemned, it 
was loyally obeyed and that it saved a desperate situation. 


Defense of the order is neither necessary nor appropriate, but I may be pern 
to state in answer to the enterprising statist cians who filled the public pr with 
estimates of billions of dollars lost in wages and profits, that had drastic action not been 


taken the industrial shutdowns and the losses during the remainder of the v r 
would have exceeded even the most extravagant figures named. Moreover they would 
have fallen on industry unequally and have endangered our war program 

The actual saving in Coal during the seven idle days has been estimated at 3,500,000 
tons, but this represents only a small part of the benefits secured to war indusiry. 
A condition of hopeless congestion was relieved and the railways were brought back 
to normal operation. The production and transportation of war material was theace- 


iorth able to go forward at full speed. 
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FOOD SITUATION IN AUSTRIA DURING THE SUMMER OF 1918.1 


COMPILED AND TRANSLATED BY ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


Germany experienced increasing difficulties this summer with its 
food supply, but in Austria the food situation was incomparal 
worse. During the second half of June the Austrian food problem 
suddenly became extremely serious. The bread ration was reduc 
by one-half, owing, ostensibly, to failure of supplies expected fr: 
abroad, for Austria, like Germany, had lived in the firm hope t! 
grain and other foodstuffs would arrive in trainloads from the Ukraine. 
The reduced bread ration was the chief topic of the press for a week. 
The Social-Democrats issued a proclamation enjoining calm on the 
working classes and at the same time formulated a set of demands 
for the Government, among which the increase of the bread rati 
to its full amount was included. Demonstrations on a small scale 
took place on the streets, and the city council of Vienna disclaimed 
responsibility for the results of the bread order. The daily papers 
agreed that life on half the bread ration, half the potato ration, and 
200 grams (7 ounces) of beef was impossible. There were no eggs 
and butter to speak of and very little milk. The meat ration for the 
poorest classes was raised to 250 grams (8.8 ounces) and the doub|: 
sugar ration was allowed for June as wellas July, sugar being the onl 
foodstuff of which there was an ample supply. 

In her distress Austria appealed to Bavaria for help and was 
refused, to Berlin and got a half-hearted response, and to Hungary, 
which, in spite of labor troubles, managed to’send immediate aid. 
Germany after some delay also sent 1,000 carloads of flour. 

In July the bread ration of half a loaf was irregularly issued, but 
the Government provided substitutes of various sorts. The German 
flour was all given to civilians. Horseflesh was issued officially and 
new regulations, still more restricting the sale of beef, were pro 





1 The present article has been compiled from various Austrian daily papers in the form of translatior 
and digests. For previous articles on the same subject see: ‘‘ Foreign food prices as affected by the war 
Bul. No, 170, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ‘‘ Food situation in central Europe, 1917,’ Bul. No. 212. 
and MonTHLY Review of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 1916, pp. 82, 83; Feb., 1917, pp. 
244,245; and June, 1917, pp. 961, 962. 
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mulgated. Salt bacon, pork, geese, and hares were issued as sup- 
plements for the bread ration. Even hospitals and hotels are to 
receive less meat in the future; it therefore seems clear that meat is 
really very scarce. The potato harvest will be taken over by the 
Government. Potatoes were scarce in July, and no general issue had 
taken place for some time. Supplies of potatoes were expected from 
Holland. Many restaurants in Vienna and other large cities closed 
owing to a general lack of supplies. There was also a serious shortage 
of salt in Vienna. 

With the restoration of the full bread ration in August there came a 
rise in the prices of flour and bread, which aroused generaland violent 
protest, as it was regarded as a tax dn the urban population. The 
Government explained the necessity of the increase of prices. Sug- 
gestions were made to the Government for adjusting the prices to 
income. Asa first step in this direction the Government mod- 
ified its scheme with regard to the neediest ( Mindesthemittelten). 
The half flour ration still remains in force. The restaurant trade has 
appealed to the Food Minister for protection. Complaints have been 
lodged against some war kitchens. Welfare authorities give a sad 
account of the underfeeding of children. 

A medium good harvest—better than last year—is expected. 
Illicit trading in the new grain has begun already. Three meatless 
deys a week have been introduced. Egg prices continue high. <A 
rise in sugar prices is announced for the autumn; possibly the entire 
beet crop will not be utilized on account of coal shortage. 

A significant fact from the viewpoint of the food supply as well as 
politically is the passive resistance to the food regulations of the 
Czech farmers and large landowners in Bohemia. The distress in 
German Bohemia is acute and there is much friction between the 
German and Czech population. The Germans and Czechs of Bohemia 
have held numerous meetings and the former have sent a deputation 
to the prime minister. Hunger typhus is claiming many victims in 
Bohemia. 


SURVEY OF THE FOOD SITUATION BY THE FOOD MINISTER. 


Dr. Paul, the newly appointed Austrian food minister, gave a com- 
prehensive and fairly hopeful survey of the food situation in the 
Lower House on July 19, 1918. According to the Arbeiter-Zeitung 
he said: ! 

It is impossible to abolish war administration as long as the blockade lasts. In 
peace time Hungary supplied 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 metric centners,’ or 40 to 45 
per cent, of our annual grain consumption; in 1915-16 our Hungarian imports stood 
at 4,000,000, in 1916-17 at 600,000, and in 1917-18 at 800,000 metric centners. The 
production of the Austrian grain fields has sunk considerably. Austria’s average 
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1 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 20, 1918. 
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harvest in the five years preceding the war stood at 64,800,000 metric centners: 
1917-18 it only reached 26,000,000 metric centners. This decrease in conjuncti 
with reduced Hungarian imports, which are only partly compensated by imp 
from occupied territory, accounts for a grain supply equal to one-third only of ¢} 
peace-time supply. In spite of increasing difficulties the State has suceessfy] 
requisitioned and evenly distributed 75 to 85 per cent of the self-suppliers’ surp! 
It has been impossible to circumvent leakages to illicit trade, as it is impossib|. 
supervise 10,000,000 farms and countless mills and bakeries. The nonprodw 
population requires 17,000,000 metric centners of grain. The harvest surplus 
estimated at 8,000,000 metric centners, and the State succeeded in requisition: 
7,600,000 metric centners, so that self-sufficiency is impossible. We must remem} 
that the monarchy is dual, and however ready to help Hungary may be, actual | 
session is very different from dependency on imports from the sister State. 
foumanian imports failed by 50 per cent, which meant a loss of 2,000,000 to 3,000. 
metric centners of -grain; this quantity would have seen us through our pre 
difficulties. 

The agricultural balance sheet in 1917-18 showed a deficit, as no fine flour could 
milled, and we had to fall back on high-priced Ukrainian imports. The Govern: 
did not raise the flour prices in 1917-18. If the demand of the consumer for chea 
food can not be met on account of special circumstances, he certainly has a right 
expect fair distribution of food, also that there shall be no unnecessary rise in pri 
on the way from grower to consumer. 

The minister referred to the consumers’ organizations, which 
now spreading to the middle and official classes, mentioned cert 
inequalities which result from the direct supply of these organizatio 
with State controlled foods, and passed on to the consideration | 
public kitchens and illicit trade: 


There are now 162 middle-class kitchens and 63 general war kitchens in Vie: 
catering for 68,000 and 106,000 persons, respectively. The Vienna and Lower 
trian kitchens are supplied direct by the State Central Supply Office; all othe: 
the rural and district food committees. 

The abuses of illicit trade are extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to me: 
times of famine and shortage. Strong measures will be taken when the harvest 
and special orders will be directed against private mills. I dare not say that il! 
trade will be completely repressed; the best preventive is a sufficient food supply. 

In demanding ‘‘free trade” people forget that competition, under existing cor 
tions, can not cause goods to multiply nor prices to fall; rather would prices rise 
the supply of the poor he jeopardized. It would have been better had the individ 
central supply companies been State departments from the. outset. 

Referring to his speech the Neue Freie Presse, the most promine: 
Vienna daily, writes: ' j 
Dr. Paul was not very communicative in his first ministerial speech on July 

though he was remarkably free in dashing the hopes of a time of plenty after 
harvest. The faults of 1916 and 1917 must not be repeated; we must first secure « 
year’s supply. We delayed too long this year in treating the self-suppliers accordin 
to the urban scale, and we know the extraordinary number of people that wer 
cluded as members of their households. 

Hungary has issued new milling regulations, reducing the production of fine 
and bran in proportion to bread flour, and has increased the price of fine white flo 
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i Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, July 20,1918 Morning edition, 
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without altering that of bread flour. Austria should follow suit. The minister 
cneech indicated a rise in flour prices. We can not be too emphatic in warning again 
such a policy; the nation must bear the cost. 

COMMENTS OF THE PRESS ON THE GENERAL FOOD SITUATION. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The production of food versus the infliction 


of death” the Arbeiter-Zeitung comments on the food situation as 


follows :! 
In 1917 the harvest yield per acre was quite one-fourth less than the a1 re for t] 


ist decade. The causes of the decrease are many. There was, to begin y 
arcity of fertilizers, horses, and draft cattle. Then there wasa ereat lack of r 
Women, elderly men, and children worked from early till late, striving in ) 
] place able-bodied men call d ‘to the colors. The joyle ss work of under Tis] J 
prisoners of war was no efficient substitute for the labor of fre en. J lt is 
the fields are overgrown with weeds, that cattle are badly managed. that the 
reas under cultivation become less and the average yield per acre is reduced vear by 
r. In peace time Austria had a large surplus of ir for exportation bfit nov 
can not even supply her own needs. That is due to the lac] 30 s 
lutely essential for the cultivation of the beet, to the utilization of sugar beet as fodder, 
the use of sugar as substitute for other stuffs ! technical ] es: but 


principally and primarily because of the lack of skilled men to attend to the car 
tivation that sugar beet requires. 
The Austrian stocks of cattle have been depleted, owir o the cies of 
fodder. People ask: Was there not grass and the leaves of r Alpine forests? 


tainly, but there were no foragers; and the grass and leaves in the Styrian 
ountains remained unutilized, and in the valleys the cattle, owing t 
fodder and straw, had to be slaughtered. 
The shipments of vegetables to market towns ha ullen of Why? In p » 
» gardeners worked at home, and their wives took the prod ti arket Now, 
| en being at the front, the women have to work in the gardens and the 
ake vegetables to market. So the market stalis are ba ee pl dur 
it the gardens by the kee pers of restaurants and } Is 
So wherever we look the root of all our troubles is to be found in the fa 


ve been withdrawn from the production of food and employed in the i n of 


t Ln. 
About the middle of June the same paper writes: 
The food crisis grows more and more perilous. There is lack of every 1 iy thing 
Things are bad in Vienna and still worse in the Provinces. where even the full bread 
ration can not be supplied any longer. Austria is approaching the point of 
danger. The Government should understand that working men are by no means 
; satisfied with the scanty rations now distributed. A Government that is faithful 1 
y duty should inform the people why this bitter famine has come to pass, what has been 
: done to arrest it, why these efforts have been fruitless and what measures have b 
adopted to overcome the difficulties of the crisis In parliar entary a bate the wl 
matter should be ex pounded to the chosen representatives of the peopl ie 
- But at a time of the severest food crisis, when banknotes fer 23,000,000,000 ' 
*4,669,000,000) are in circulation, when the eighth war loan subscription li 
open, when the offensive against Italy is proceeding, when the enemies of Austria 
discuss the breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, when the decision has to 
be taken as to whether Austrian men and boys have to spend a fifth winter in the 





trenches, Austria has no parliament. 


ee 


| 





! Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, May 2, 1918. 2Idem, June 16, 1918. 
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A Vienna correspcn lent contributes to the Frankfurter Zeitune 
a gloomy sketch of food conditions in Austria and in the Austrian 
capital. He adds the following observations: 


Things need not have been quite so bad had all done their duty, and the chief sh; 
of blame for failure in this respect must be laid on Hungary. Hungary has of cou: 
suffered also. Her grain production has decreased, while at the same time she has |\4 
to provide for the needs of the army, which must of course have lessened the numbe; 
be fed in Austria. But in January, when the grain ration was being stringently . 
tailed in Austria, producers in Hungary received a monthly ration of 12 kilogra 
|26.5 pounds] of grain and the urban population a ration of 7 kilograms [15.4 poun 
of flour, which far exceeded the scanty ration dealt out to the population of Vien: 
Hungary by its improvident and selfish food policy has sinned not only agai: 
Austria but against the united monarchy. Oflate the Hungarian Government wo- 
gladly have done more, but the supplies have already been consumed. 

Other causes contributing to the crisis are: Want of proper organization throug 
the Empire, local feeling in various districts, and jealousy between the country 
the towns, shown by the fact that some districts have forbidden the export of | 
visions such as milk and potatoes, even though meat costs there only a fractio1 
what it costs in Vienna. Military requisitions have had disappointing results, 
little or no method seems to have been observed in proportioning the prices of prod 
when the prices of foodstuffs were being fixed. This has rendered farmers reluct 
to deliver their produce. They are in need of all the necessariés of life except s 
as they produce themselves, and can not get these necessaries even formoney. Fina 
the hopes long entertained of food supplies from the Ukraine have proved fallaci 

Various attempts are being made to improve matters. Substitutes for the reduc: 
bread and flour rations are being distributed by the State; the municipal admini: 
tion of Vienna has been distributing salt bacon; Hungary has sent 50 carloads of p: 
toes and promises to send sausages and fats, together with fruit and vegetables; a 
1,000 carloads of grain from Germany have been thankfully received. 

But all these measures will serve to provide only the minimum bread and flour rat 
during the next few weeks and bring only slight relief to the suffering people; ho) 
for better nourishment depend on the next harvest, which can not begin befor 
second half of July. In these circumstances it is not to be wondered that the te: 
of the people has not improved, that great strikes have broken out in Vienna, : 
that the general unrest has shown itself in excesses of various kinds. The prorogati 
of parliament under such conditions is a perilous step. But harvest time is 1 
remote, and if everything possible is done to reduce distress, a catastrophe may 


avoided. 
HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


A special article in the Neue Freie Presse,’ reviewing the harvest 
prospects in Austria and Hungary, may be summarized as follows: 


Austria always watches the Hungarian harvest with greatinterest. In 1917 
Austria received barely 1,000,000 metric centners * of grain and flour from Hunegs 





instead of the normal ten to fifteen millions. Semiofflicial reports estimate the Hu: { 
garian wheat harvest at 28,000,000 metric centners [102,881,333 bushels], and the 1 ? 
harvest at 9,500,000 metric centners [37,399,464 bushels]. Fortunately the gene: 7 
maize prospects are good, in spite of constant reports of bad crops in certain comitat: " 
and as fodder crops promise well there is likelihood of a good maize surplus, or, if maize i 





! Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort on the Main, June 29, 1918. First morning edition. 
* Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 9, 1918. Morning edition. 
8A mctric centner is equal to 220.46 pounus. 
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+. used for feeding purposes, of fattened cattle. In any case, the good maize harvest 
will stimulate Hungary’s good will to come to the aid of Austria in a greater measure 
than last year. 

As regards the Austrian harvest, thrashing results have proved that the area under 
cultivation and the growing crops were overestimated. The Lower Austrian harvest 
is thrashed, the 3ohemian and Moravian harvests are in full swing, exe ept in the ner 
northerly parts, and it is now safe to say that wheat and rye are average in spite of the 
Tune frosts. There will be more wheat and rye than last year. The barley crop isa 
ecord war crop. A second hay harvest will soon be cut; the second clover crop will 
make up for the first. The fruit crop will not be bad, though there will be fewer 

ples than in 1917. The potato crop promises to double last year’s. The average 

lider harvest will prevent a further decline in the supply of milk and cattle. 

But when all is said, Austria is still dependent ,on Hungary, Roumania, and the 

‘sine for the full bread ration. 

GRAIN. 

Control of the new harvest—By means of an order published June 
19, 1918,! the new Austrian harvest is placed under the strictest State 
control in accordance with what has already been done in Germany 
and is also to be done in Hungary. The measures for the delivery 
ig on the 
x. ; = “e : a 
new harvest year with absolutely no stocks of grain. Therefore 


of grain are necessitated by the fact that Austria is entering 
the new stocks must be delivered as quickly as possible. 
The requisitioning of the harvest will be carried out in three suc- 
cessive steps: (1) The delivery of early thrashed grain, (2) the delivery 
of the preliminary quota, and (3) the ultimate requisitioning of any 
surplus. For the delivery of the preliminary quotas, the Austrian 
crown lands are to be divided into delivery departments and the indi- 
vidual political districts into delivery sections comprising five to six 


communes. A delivery commission is to be set up for each section. 
In the delivery of the preliminary quotas, which must be completed 
s by the end of September, the grain must proceed straight from the 


thrashing machine to the millor granary. ‘The authorities are empow- 
ered to use compulsion to hasten the thrashing of grain. By means 
of individual assessments which will be made after the ficld harvest 
work, the same commissions, visiting every farm, will fix finally 
for all farmers the amount of the remaining grain which they must 
deliver. 

The Arbeiter-Zeitung * in a special article criticizes the new order 
as follows: 


=—— 
eae een 





? "he hotly debated Austrian order for the regulation of the grain supply during 
> the next harvest year (1918-19) has been published. ‘The result of the debates is 
4 nothing. The regulations are based on the principle that the whole harvest is to 
i » subject to compulsory State management. Necessity has triumphed over the 
} dilettanteism of the food policy of the prime minister and the machinations of the 
i agrarians, * * * Nevertheless in several important points the new order does 
; not fulfill the wishes of the consumer. 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Vienna, June 19, 1918. 2 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, June 21, 1915, 
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The decision to allow farmers to reserve grain, as in previous years, is an into), 
wrong to urban consumers. Producers are able to eat bread made of good flo) 
the year, while the remainder of the population have to put up for many m 
with a wretched substitute for bread. Furthermore, the section enables prod 
to provide for themselves a year’s full supply in advance, while others from w; 
weak or even from day to day do not know whether they can get anything 
Again, stocks are accumulated in the individual rural households which are }y 
the reach of the masses of consumers. Finaily the farmers are entirely relieved 
the pressure of higher prices and from the vexations incidental to public « 
of the bread supply. Owing to the misuse of grist mills, the wrong is intensi/ 

The Food Office since its establishment has made strenuous efforts to suppr 
continuous malversation connected with the mills. Unfortunately these effort: 
been in vain, The farmers armed with permits take grain in the mills, and t] 
is pretended, the individual consignments are ground. But everybody know 
millers will grind grain for their friends without asking for permits, that the qua: 
entered on the permits are arbitrarily exceeded, that a single permit is made t 
on several occasions, and that these favors are secured by gifts of grain to the m 
The quantities withdrawn by these methods from public control are so large tha‘ 
would, beyond a doubt, suffice to supply bread to the whole population until th: 
harvest. There is only one remedy. The grist mills must be closed. All 
immediately after thrashing should be commandeered, and the rural communes s 
get a year’s supply on the basis of the ration. 

The administrative instructions issued simultaneously with the order d 


grateful recognition. * * * Orders to promote early thrashing in the dist 


where the harvest is early have been issued. The provincial governors have 
directed to organize betimes a supply of thrashing machines, of coal for the en: 
and of labor. The grain is to be delivered forthwith to the war grain trade 

and is to be available in the second half of July to satisfy the most urgent de: 


for bread. 
PRICES FOR 1918-19 FOR GRAIN, PULSE, AND FODDER. 


The Neue Freie Presse! published an order fixing the folloy 
requisition prices for grain, pulse, and fodder: 


Crowns per 100 


GRAIN kilograms.? Per bushel. 
Wheat or spelt.......... iabese ct dselives Jbebe 55 $3. 04 
GL... < seuawse bic se sebb Sted s 06d c sbs basco ao) 2. 84 
Barley ...... es eeGtns cabnese cheb cecesscege _ 50 2: 21 
_ ore elhetebcondblhed ¢6 4405 skied O82 nee 50 1. 47 
Sacha kibee Soe gubsubanetcescvuckeores . 50 2.30 
I oe Sc ben ek owes comepsstescees 50 2.58 
te elias iin eee ee hnneéee tes - 100 1. 42 

PULSE ae 
Peas..... eee ames datas a See o uce's Fie hi baiete 120 $11.05 
Lentils. ........cccceee SOL ee sak Gidwa ce oes 4a pee 150 13. 81 
French beans..... plished ab deetaeetve nose min 100 9. 2] 
UU IED ons aCacailceBake wees close cc ce 90 8, 29 


—_—— — — = _ —— —<———— — —_—_——_— _ 


1 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 28, 1918. Evening edition. 
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Crowns per 100 


FORAGE. kiloerams. Per bushei. 
ET EIN. on occ ccecoqcccssvcsescs 50 $4. 60 
EEE - 15 138 
SEE IE vnsccnacccacccccccccconcccccccce 60 5 5? 
a il NL a a ; “0 6 45 
a eae wail 50 4 60 
Coronilla (Peluschhen).........ccsecescccccce At 6 4% 
Lupines rere ree eee eee eee ee ee eee ees 70 §. 45 


For mixed grain the requisition price is that of the cheapest grain 
contained in it. In the districts which have suffered from invasion 
the higher costs of prodiction will be compensated by extra prices. 

All bread grain prices (wheat, spelt, rye, and barley) shown in the 
above schedule will be increased, according to the time of delivery, 
on the following scale: From the beginning of the harvest up to 
July 15, by 25 crowns; from July 16 to July 31, by 20 crowns; in 
August, by 15 crowns; in September, by 10 crowns; and from October 
1 to December 20, by 5 crowns. 


BREAD. 


Reduction of the bread ration.—On June 15 the Food Bureau halved 
the Vienna bread ration as from June 17 by the following order: 


Certain obstacles have arisen in the delivery of foreign grain to Vienna which have 
rendered necessary a temporary reduction of the bread ration by one-half in order 
to main‘ain the flour ration. Ac far as possible this reduction will be made up for 
by the issue of other available foodstutts. 

The new bread order came as a painful surprise to the butik of the 
population on June 17. The Bakers’ Union had been informed of 
the order on June 15 by the central provincial authorities (Statthal- 
terei), Which gave out the following announcement: 


After Sunday (June 16) customers may only be supplied with half the bread ration 
hitherto allowed—that is, half a loaf, or 630 grams [1.4 pounds], per head per week, 
and heavy workers with 1,102 grams [2.4 pounds]. All bakers whe have already 
received full supplies for the coming week and those who may still receive such sup- 
plies within the next 10 days must make these supplies last a fortnight.! 


Comments of the press.—The reduction of the bread ration was gen- 
erally greeted with resentment and dismay by the Vienna daily press. 
‘ . . 
The Arbedter-Zeitung says: ? 

The premier has brought on a food crisis by championing the cause of the agrarian 
and merchant classes, and he attempts to shirk responsibility, apparently, by raising 
the food president to the ministry. The coming of the half ration in Vienna was 
foreshadowed months ago by reduced bread rations for nonsuppliers in provincial 
towns and rural districts. The Food Bureau was besieged by deputations protesting 
against the more favorable conditions tn the capital; now Vienna also is in the same 
state. 

1 Die Zeit, Vienna, June 17, 1918. Evening edition. 
SArbeiter-Zeitung. Vienna, June 17, 1918. Evenimg edition. 
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It is not improbable that the resources of the Ukraine and Roumania have } 
drained, and that conditions will remain as they are until the harvest. The re 
talk of help from Germany has not materialized. Germany and Hungary should 
made to realize the impossible food conditions in Austria. The three countries sh 
fare alike. ‘The country can not be allowed to starve because of the Governime: 
mistakes. 

The weekly rations in Vienna, excluding bread, are as follows: One-half kilo 
[1.1 pounds] of potatoes, of which at least half is uneatable; 125 grams [4.4 ounc: 
black bran flour; 125 grams [4.4 ounces] of other milled products; 40 grams [1.4 ou: 
of fat; one egg; 190 grams [6.7 ounces] of sugar; 200 grams [7 ounces] of meat 
waiting in line all night); a little jam and coffee substitute. So far bread has } 
the mainstay. 

The people will not stand the reduction; our allies must intervene to prevent 
gravest consequences. The reduction must be only temporary, and for a very s| 
time only. 


Social-Democratic proclamation and demands of the Vienna Lal 
Council.—The Arbeiter-Zeitung! published a proclamation of the 
committee of the Austrian German Social-Democrats addressed 
the workers, of which the following is an extract: 


We have repeatedly warned the Government against the consequences of its 
food policy. The food situation has reached a climax with the reduction of the } 
ration. It is impossible to manage on this ration. 

The committee disclaims all responsibility for the consequences. It hasapproa: 
the Government and the municipality. The full ration must be restored, and m 
while compensation must be given in other ways. Help from Germany and Hun 
is imperative. 

The committee begs the working people not te be carried away to any unconsid: 
action, but calmly to await the decisions of the Labor Council, which is conv: 
for June 18. This plea is directed especially to railway men and to those conne: 
with food industries, as any disturbance in these industries would aggravate 1! ; 
trouble. The committee is convinced that no self-respecting worker will indule 
street riots. 


The Vienna Labor Council on June 18 adopted the follow: 
resolutions: ? 


The Labor Council demands the reinstatement of the full-bread ration, and u 
that is possible, extra rations of other food must be granted. The workmen mus! 
able to buy these and their wages must be increased or the people will suffer physi: 
Especially are these demands necessary for those working in night shifts and o 
time and where continuous operation requires a 12-hour day. The Labor Cou: 
requests the help of the German Social-Democratic Club and of the trade-unio: 
put through these demands. The Labor Council asserts that no lasting improven 
in food conditions can take place while the war lasts. In the interest of the { 
supply the council begs that all railway men, transport workers, and those conne 
with food industries shall in every way-avoid what may hinder production and tra 
port. It also requests the workers to keep the peace and to allow no public or str 


disturbances. 


— 


1 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, June 18, 1918. Morning edition. 
* Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 18, 1918. Morning edition. 
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The bread famine in Bohemia.—Conditions with respect to the 
bread supply seem to have been still worse in Bohemia than in 
Vienna this summer, for the Bohemia writes: ? 

The * * * [censored] administration continues, and still Prague has no regis- 
tration system for bread or meat. The bread lines start at 3 p. m., and after standing 
15 hours or more through the chilly night the starving populace may perhaps receive 
half the ration, or perhaps nothing. Registration would be particularly valuable, 
now that all claims can not be satis‘ied, as all sorts of abuses are possible under exist- 
ing conditions. No one can prove that a baker is lying when he states that he has 
sold out after selling 20, 40, or 109 loaves and tells the all-night bread line to disperse, 
but it is readily demonstrable that ‘“‘approvisations” bread (very easily distinguish- 
able from illicit bread) is sold in large quantities at 15 to 20 crowns [$3.05 to $4.06] 
per loaf. R zistration would not suit some pe ple, as it would mean semiautomatic 
control. 

Four years should have been ample preparation for the introduction of registration, 
and every member of the community is entitled to know each morning how much 
bread he will receive without standing in line or paying exorbitant prices. 

During the budget debate in the Austrian Lower House, Deputy 
Seliger, a Social-Democrat, spoke at some length on the food situa- 
tion in Bohemia. Among other things he said: ? 


In the industrial districts of German Bohemia the people have for months lived 
on a ration which simply represents slow starvation. When Vienna reduced her 
ration by half, there were districts in German Bohemia where for months past only a 
fourth or a sixth of a loaf had been available; where, indeed, asin Reichenberg, loaves 
were sliced for distribution. 

It is wrong to attribute these facts to national politics, for the workmen in Prague 
also know what hunger means. The Government appears to think that people can 
help themselves with illicit trade. The trains that run from industrial centers into 
agrarian districts are crowded, but from an economic standpoint this mode of supply 
is madness. The people who seek food do not pay in money, but offer anything of 
value that they may possess. Early potatoes and vegetables were, indeed, released 
from control, but in German Bohemia potatoes cost 5 to 6 crowns per kilogram [$27.62 
to $33.15 per bushel] and carrots more than 2 crowns per kilogram [18 cents per pound]. 
There still are workmen in textile factories who get no higher wages than in peace 
time. The horrible conditions of malnutrition, the increase of disease, and the 


advance in the death rate are the results of the food policy as practiced up to date. 


Bad quality of the bread.—That bread is not only scarce but has 
deteriorated very much in quality becomes evident from an article 
in the Arbeiter-Zeitung * containing the following remarks: 


ban) 


Vienna bread has never before been so bad. The loaves contain very little 
crumb. Underneath a thick crust one finds a mass of soft stuff—yellow, with a tinge 
of green. A few days after baking the loaves begin to get moldy. In the cracks of 
the crust white mold begins to form. Afterwards it turns green and black, and in a 
short time it penetrates the whole loaf. 

The bread is bad because the flour is bad. For some time past less maize flour 
has been supplied to the bakeries; but while a few weeks ago the maize flour was 

1 Bohemia, Prague, July 10,1918. Evening edition. 
2 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 20,1918, Morning edition, 
* Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, May 17, 191% 
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mixed with wheat and rye flour, it is now mixed with barley and oat flour to such 
extent that the proportion of wheat and rye flour is as low as 10 per cent. No baki 


process has yet been invented whereby brea fit for human consumption can | 


produced from 10 per cent flour. That is particularly true when even the 10 | 
cent consists largely of bran. The loaves produced are very like the flat cakes ex 
vated from the sites of lake dwellings. But prehistoric man dealt with his brui 
cereals more rationally than we do. He produced flat cakes baked equally throu 
out; and even to this day similar cakes are baked in the secluded valleys of south 
Tyrol and Sweden. Austrian efforts to prepare leavened bread from such flour 

merely experiments with unsuitable materials. * * * The bread produced 
Paris, during the last days of the siege in 1871, was prepared from flour that was mu 
better than the flour now used in Vienna. 


Restoration of the bread ration and raise in the price of bread.—Afi 
the reduced bread ration had been in force for two months, prep: 


n 


tions were being made at the beginning of August to restore the fu! 
ration. The Vienna municipal milling establishment already had at 
its disposal flour from the new Lower Austrian and Hungarian 


harvests.' 
On August 10 the Fremdenblatt? printed an announcement 


f 
rt 


the Food Bureau that from August 12 the reduced bread ration woul: 


be restored to its former quota of one loaf per head, and that 
price would be raised at the same time. The announcement stat 
that the loaf of 1,260 grams [2.8 pounds], that used to cost 72 helle 


[14.6 cents], would now be sold for 1.56 crowns [31.7 cents], th: 


the increased ration would hold good throughout the Empire, an 


that care had been taken to hold the necessary flour in readines 


The weekly allowance of flour was to remain at the half ration 


j 


} kilogram [8.8 ounces] until further notice. The flour prices we: 


fixed at 1.16 crowns per kilogram [10.7 cents per pound] for bre: 


flour; at 1.7 crowns per kilogram [15.7 cents per pound] for cooking 


flour, wheat and maize groats, rolled barley, millet pap, and buc 


wheat grits; and at 2.76 crowns per kilogram [25.4 cents per pound 


for pastry flour. 
The raising of the prices of bread and flour aroused general a1 
violent protest. The Neue Freie Presse * comments on it as follow 


The increase in bread and flour prices is a most unwelcome surprise. The Minis 


of Finance attempts to justi:y this policy by reason of the higher price of home-grow! 


grain and the high cost of Roumanian and Ukrainian imports. The result is an in 


J 


ry 


rect tax on the urban population; a direct consequence of the war should not be borne 


solely by one section. There is no certainty of maintenance of supplies through: 


the year; there is still a possibility of substitute flours, while the rural populatio: 


may secure the annual supply in best bread flour. A household of four will have 


pay at least 365 crowns [$74.10] more per year for bread; even incomes of 10,000 crowns 


[$2,030] will be seriously affected. In view of war conditions it would be very dilli 


to introduce any sliding scale of prices based on income. The Strassburg syst 





1 Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 5, 1918, Evening edition. 
* Fremdenbiatt, Vienna, Aug, 10, 1918. Morning edition. 
§ Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Ang. 4, 1918. Morning edition, 
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was introduced in the early days of the war. A better basis would be rent. Rents 
have not risen, as have all other expenditures. The price of bread for the poor must 
not be raised. Though the State would have to bear part of the cost, yet the burden 
would be more evenly distributed. 

A few days later the same daily paper ' gave the following account, 
from an authoritative source, of the Food Bureau’s reasons for raising 
the bread price: 

The new grain prices were fixed by the Central Price Testing Commission to en- 
courage grain production, which was being sacrificed to more profitable crops. Main- 
taining the present bread prices would have entailed a deficit of 1,100,000,000 crowns 
[$223,300,000] at the present rate of wages, freight charges, bonuses, etc. The sole 
object of the increased bread price is to meet this deficit, and not, as has been im- 
puted, to make up for the Grain Trade Office’s war deficit of 200,000,000 crowns 
[$40,600,000], which was caused by the high price of foreign grain. 

However, an order of August 10 of the governor of Lower 
Austria announced ” that the Government had set aside a consider- 
able sum to alleviate the burden which the increased bread price 
would entail on the neediest (MJindestbemittelten), and that the po- 
litical authorities have received detailed instructions as to the execu- 
tion of the scheme, which would come into operation within the 
next few days. Commenting on this announcement the Neue Freie 
Presse demands a similar exemption for the middle classes. 


MEAT. 


Meat supplies were low in Vienna during the first weeks of June, 
and consumers had to wait in line to obtain whatever the market 
offered. The Arbeiter-Zeitung* writes: 

Within the last week butchers received 130 head of cattle for finest meat, 1.000 for 
standard meat, and 234 for military purposes. One thousand two hundred head of 
lean cattle is insufficient for the civilian population. Deliveries of hogs are also 
very backward, and the animals are poor in fat. For these reasons the public has 
to turn to horsefles’, which is rising steadily in price; 2,500 to 2,600 crowns [$507.50 
to 3527.80] is the latest price for slaughter horses yielding on an average 300 to 400 
kilograms [661.4 to 881.8 pounds] of meat. Naturally the price rises with the demand. 
We shall soon be as badly off for horse meat as for beef, and meat prospects are gettin 
steadily worse. 

On June 15, Die Zeit * states that hog deliveries from Roumania 
have stopped, and that the sale depots for pork in Vienna will be 
clesed. 

A few days later the same paper’ reports that the Food Ministry 
has decided on raising the charity meat ration from 200 to 250 grams 

D J 
[7 to 8.8 ounces] as compensation for the decreased bread ration, and 








1 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 7, 1918. Evening edition. 

2Idem, Aug. 11,1918. Morning edition. 

3 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, June 14, 1918. Morning edition, 
° ‘ Die Zeit, Vienna, June 15, 1918. Evening edition, 

$Idem, June 20,1918. Morning edition. 
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horseflesh will be sold to persons better situated in amounts up to 1 
kilogram [2.2 pounds] for each household and at reduced prices. 

In an article on the prevalence of horseflesh over beef, Die Zeit 
says: 

The old days of peace and plenty when we could get a large plateful of excellen; 
meat for 70 hellers [14.2 cents], when even people in very moderate circumstanc: 
could afford a substantial meal, have vanished. A favored few can still have 20 
grams [7 ounces] of beef per head per week, but to-day horseflesh comes in, and 
Sunday (June 23) most Viennese will sit down to a roast of horseflesh. The tra 
comedy of it consists in the fact that for many months we have paid untold sums fo) 
roast beef in the restaurants, and now discover that we have really been having hor: 
flesh; that it is no new thing, that horse has been present in sausage and goulash, and 
under the name of every meat dish under Heaven—even pickled tongue. 

The Neue Freie Presse ? reports that Germany has sent large con 
signments of frozen meat to Vienna, which will cover almost a thi: 
of the Vienna daily consumption. 

According to Die Zeit * the Official Receiving Office for Cattle an 
Meat has issued a notice that, in consequence of the technical difli- 
culties connected with transport, the July beef ration for all hotels, 
restaurants, boarding houses, etc., which consume more than 25 
kilograms [55.1 pounds] of beef will be lowered by 20 per cent 


Even the hospitals are included in the measure at the rate of a 10 


per cent decrease on present consumption. ‘The consumer ration o 
200 grams [7 ounces] per week suffers no alteration. “It is an open 
secret,” says Die Zeit, “that as it is hotel proprietors can only exist 
by using smuggling methods.” 

An article in the Arbeiter-Zeitung ‘ on the state of the meat supp!) 
says: 

The cattle stocks are so dimished that the weekly supply for Vienna can not be kept 
up. The available supplies allow only for 100 grams [3.5 ounces] weekly per hea: 
the population, the rest of the meat ration being made up of cold-storage meat, : 
yet many households are meatless. Two thousand five hundred kilograms [5,51 ! 
pounds] of beef and 15,000 kilograms [33,069 pounds] of cold-storage pork do not : 
very far; of veal there is not enough to supply the hospitals, and mutton at 20 to 
crowns per kilogram [$1.84 to $2.12 per pound] is sold out early in the forenoo: 
Horseflesh is now gratefully bought at 15 to 20 crowns per kilogram [$1.38 to $1.84 p. 
pound]. [Six lines censored.] Since 900 crowns [$182.70] were paid for a suckii 
pig and 500 crowns [$101.50] for a goat, it is not easy even in the country to ra 
animals, and the people live on vegetables. The farmers are the only ones who « 
meat. They will not sell any and ask exorbitant prices for their poultry—26 t 
crowns per kilogram [$2.39 to $3.13 per pound]. If anyone can buy a Hungarian . 
storage hare for 16 crowns [$3.25] he is lucky, as no other meatisso cheap. [Five li: 


censored. | 





i Die Zeit, Vienna, June 21, 1918. Moraing edition. 

2 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 27, 1918. Evening edition. 
8 Die Zeit, Vienna, July 2,1918. Morning edition. 

‘ Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 7, 1918. Morning edition. 
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According to the Arbeiter-Zeitung,' retail prices for Russian- 
Polish veal are to be raised, effective July 17, to the following level: 


Crowns per 


kilogram. Per pound. 
Breast, neck, belly... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccece 13.10 $1. 2] 
Breast, neck, belly (without bone).................- 16. 00 1. 47 
Ak pote ek SoS cbc ccdesis veseebeHsccccasece 15. 50 1. 43 
Tie, CUE WORTRTONE . Coc iidiee ficccccccocdcecess 17. 50 1. 6] 
DORE a rank, dud bE te 4600 606 060ds» Coe cee bbwesesooe 8. 54 81 
Dt: . diiaed 2 ouken cpnmeeasbeémen bs bine ee + 7.14 . 66 
Lungs ee. cee hss 5.cc ane eenwaeeseu een 9. 20 . 85 
Other parts (unspecified ls “ie wegdndeenbuheeends 13. 10 1. 2] 


In midsummer the meat shortage attained the proportions of a 
calamity. On July 21, only 1,100 kilograms (2,425.1 pounds) of 
beef, 2,000 kilograms (4,409.2 pounds) of pork, and 1,000 pigs’ 
heads were on sale at Vienna, and the crowds stormed the markets, 
o that the police were in difficulties and laid about them, 17 persons 
being arrested, while several people were carried out fainting. On 
July 22 things were worse, there being no meat at all. Even so, there 
were scenes. Fish and poultry prices were so excessive that no one 
would buy.? 

In consequence of greater costs of production the price of pork 
from July 24 will be 14.20 crowns per kilogram ($1.31 per pound); 
pig’s head and offal, 6.80 crowns (63 cents per pound); uncooked 


tor 


ue, 9 crowns (83 cents per pound - and salted tongue, 10 crowns 

2 cents per pound). 

The exhaustion of home supplies of slaughter cattle and reduced 
unports from abroad necessitated a further limitation in the consump- 
tion of meat. According to the Neue Freie Presse,‘ the Food Bureau 

anounced that from August 19 onward three meatless days a 
week would have to be observed, as in the period between July 25, 
1916, and the beginning of 1917. The meatless days may no longer 
be chosen at the discretion of local authorities, but everywhere, on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week, the sale of meat, 
and the preparation and consumption of dishes wholly or partly of 
meat, are forbidden. 

In connection with poisoning through eating horseflesh, one of 
Vienna’s chief veterinary surgeons states that this. meat is more 
perishable than any other kind, and advises the public to reject any 
meat that has a brown or grayish appearance and to be careful to 
cook the meat very thoroughly, adding a spoonful of baking soda.‘ 








1 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 17, 1918. Morning edition. 
2Idem, July 23, 1918. Morning edition. 

Die Zeit, Vienna, July 23, 1918. Evening edition. 

‘Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 13, 1918. Morning edition. 
§ Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 24, 1918. Evening edition, 
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GAME AND POULTRY. 


In June the Vienna municipal administration bought 800 young 
geese, which were sold to the population at 29 crowns per kilogram, 
($2.67 per pound). It also bought 12,000 hares from cold sto 
in Budapest, which were put on sale at the following p: 
per kilogram: Back and legs, 17.25 crowns ($1.59 per pou 
back alone, 9.50 crowns (87 cents per pound); legs, 8 crowns (74 « 
per pound); parts for stewing, 5.52 crowns (51 cents per pound). 

The report of the Styrian Game Preservation Union gives 
excellent results of its activities in war time. The chief foresto;’s 
report shows that from July, 1914, to the end of January, |: | 
military institutions in Styria received 65,805 kilograms (145,073.7 
pounds) and the country poor 45,544 kilograms (100,406.3 pound . 
of large game free. In foresters’ households 344,352 kilograms 


(759,158.4 pounds) were consumed. Military institutions boucht i 
140,570 kilograms (309,900.6 pounds), and local inhabitants 569,215 
kilograms (1,254,891.4 pounds) at 1 crown per kilogram (9.2 cents ; 
per pound). In addition, 49,730 hares, 23,330 pheasants, and 28.610 ; 
partridges were obtained, of which very many were given away f ' 
or sold at a very low price to military institutions and the poor. ; 
So that in Styria alone 1,516,585 kilograms (3,343,463.3 pound 
of game have been distributed.’ ; 
FATS, / 

Die Zeit of June 4 says: * ; 
The scarcity of fat becomes more and more pronounced. The supplies of lard, bu ‘ 
ter, and bacon fat are quite insufficient. Edible oil is only to be found in th * 
stocked stores of illegitimate dealers, and they ask a price which on an average ra 3 
from 90 to 95 crowns per kilogram [$69.16 to $73 per gallon]. As to the car f ; 
: 


the shortage, the last report of the war committee of the oil and fat industry thr 
some light. The projected poppy culture, on which great hopes were based, gave 
disappointing results in consequence of the long-continued drought; and the yield 0 
other oil seeds at home and in occupied territories also fell far behind expectati ‘ 
The lack of concentrated fodder acted adversely on the production of anima! 
Bone fat became scarce as a result of the deficiency in coal supplies and transportation 
facilities, by reason of which many factories for extracting fat from bones had to be : 
shut down, and the raw material deteriorated. Stocks of fat now in the possession oi 
the War Fat Co. are low, and will make it necessary to differentiate very shar) 
between the claims of consumers during the immediate future. 


~~ 
oo ie 





Small consignments of foreign butter that arrived in June were 
distributed to the civilian population during the last two weeks of | 
month. The ration was 40 grams (1.4 ounces) per capita, and 
price 2.48 crowns per 120 grams ($1.92 per pound).* From June 16 
to 29, bacon fat was issued in Vienna to all who did not belong to 
the Cooperative War Workers. <A ration of 50 grams (1.8 ounc 


1Die Zeit, Vienna, June 25, 1918. Evening edition ‘ Die Zeit, Vienna, June 4, 1918. 
‘Reichspost, Vienna, July 4, 1918, ‘Die Zeit, Vienna, June 9, 1918. Morning edi 
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was distributed to each member of a household for 48 hellers (9.7 
cents). A like distribution of bacon fat took place during the period 
July 28 to August 10.’ A margarine ration of 40 grams (1.4 ounces) 
at 2.10 crowns per cube of 120 grams ($1.62 per pound) was issued 
during the two weeks, August 11 to 25. 

EGGS. 

At the Vienna City Council meeting of June 13, Dr. Weisskirchner, 
the mayor, discussed the egg famine. According to the report read 
by him, ‘‘ Vienna now depends on Galicia, Hungary, Poland, and the 
Ukraine for eggs, as Upper Austria, Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia 
have ceased to send supplies for over a year. Moreover, supplies 
from Galicia, etc., have declined considerably. At the recent con- 
ference in Berlin, Austria ceded the greater part of her claims on 
Ukraine eggs to Germany in compensation for grain concessions, so 
that she will only receive 10 per cent of her quota up to August 1, 
and Vienna will receive at the most 1,500 cases. Unfortunately, the 
Ukraine eggs are badly packed and the cases arrive in a pilfered con- 
dition; the price has risen to 885 crowns ($179.66) per case of 1,440 
eggs. For the last three weeks Galician supplies have failed com- 
pletely. The municipality is unable to proceed with the preserving 
of eggs and there is very little chance of any available quantity 
of preserved eggs in the winter. Regular distribution is possible only 
when deliveries are regular and reach a minimum of 1,800 cases per 
week (one egg per head).’’ The mayor promised to apply to the 
Government for a better egg supply.» The Prager Tageblatt* says 
that the high cost of eggs in some districts is due to a sort of chicken 
pest, which is decimating the stock of fowls. 

The Reichspost * states that Trieste is suffering from a shortage of 
eggs. August 7 something like a riot occurred in the market, where 
a woman asked 2 crowns (40.6 cents) for one egg. A gendarme had 
to interfere to protect her from public anger. She was arrested and 
sentenced to three days’ imprisonment. ‘Throughout the town there 
is not an egg to be had for less than 1.90 crowns (38.6 cents), and even 
the 2 crowns (40.6 cents) often demanded is paid without demur. 


MILE. 
The milk supply of Vienna seems to have improved somewhat in 
the latter part of May, for the Arbeiter-Zeitung * says: 


Owing to a greater abundance of green fodder the milk supply of Vienna has recently 
improved. Once more the daily supply amounts to 148,000 liters [39,097.9 gallons], 





1 Reichspost, Vienna, June 14, 1918. Morning edition. 

2 Die Zeit, Vienna, July 27, 1918. Evening edition. 

8 Reichspost, Vienna, June 14, 1918. Morning edition. 

4 Prager Tageblatt, Prague, July 7, 1918. Morning edition, 
§ Reichspost, Vienna, August 8, 1918. Morning edition, 

6 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, May 28, 1918, 
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s0 that it would again be possible to provide full allowances of milk to children «+, 
invalids were it not that the increasing summer heat causes more and more mi! | 
spoil. On Friday last, out of 148,000 liters, 29,000 liters [7,661.1 gallons] turned « 
the result being that on that day the situation was almost as bad as in the worst m 
of the year. * * * The trouble is due partly to the scarcity of ice, the sup] 
which is scantier than in any previous war-time summer, and partly to the . 
farmers and dealers of churns and cans not properly cleaned. 


1 


The improvement in the milk supply was, however, of short du 
tion, for Die Zeit of July 4 says:' 

The hope which had been indulged that with the increase of green fodder there w: 
be an increased milk supply is doomed to disappointment, owing to the contin 
reduction in the stocks of milch cows. Up till recently the supply of milk ent 
Vienna amounted to a daily average of about 166,000 liters [43,853.1 gallons) 
during the last few weeks this has decreased, and, moreover, thousands of liters } 
been received which were unfit for consumption. Just sufficient sound milk rea 
Vienna at present to furnish full rations to children, expectant and nursing mot! 
and invalids, but it is feared that further decreases will take place during the sum: 
and autumn. 

POTATOES. 

At the end of the economic year Austria seems to have been e\ 
worse off than Germany with respect to its supply of potatoes. 1) 
Zeit ? of May 26 states that the Vienna municipal administration | 
announced that in consequence of insufficient supplies of potatoes t 
ration for the week beginning May 29 would have to be reduced from 
1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) per head to one-half kilogram (1.1 pound: 
The issue of June 9 of the same paper states that the reduced pot: 
ration is to be continued for the ensuing week. 

Criticisms of the bad management of last year’s potato crop 
encountered daily in the press. The Arbeiter-Zeitung, * for instance 
says: 

Last winter many stored potatoes had to be cleared out 4nd used as manure beca 
they had gone bad. According to the Floridsdorfer Zeitung soldiers have | 
employed to clear the cellars of the Military, Geographical, and Technological J: 
tute of bad potatoes. In Germany they are able to keep up the 3} kilograms | 
pounds] ration per head, while here 4 kilogram [1.1 pounds] per head is not always 
tained, simply because no one seems to understand how to store this important 


On June 15 Die Zeit * says: j 
Big consignments of early potatoes are expected from Hungary next week 
are to cost 1.16 crowns per kilogram [10.7 cents per pound] retail. The home pota 
should be ripe by the end of the month. Unripe ones are already served in so 
restaurants’at 1.50 to 2 crowns [30.5 to 40.6 cents] per portion and illicit trade in 1! 7 
is flourishing already. 


It seems, however, that the potatoes expected from Hungary w 
deflected from Vienna and sent to Bohemia—probably to pacify t 
Bohemian population, which was actually starving at that time. . 


1 Die Zeit, Vienna, July 4, 1918, 8 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, June 13, 1918. Morning edition. 
2Idem, May 26, 1918 ¢Die Zeit, Vienna, June 15, 1918. Evening edition. 
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Die Zeit of June 25 states:! 

It is officially announced that the Food Ministry has decided to confiscate the potato 
harvest. The order extends to early potatoes and is to be enforced at once. The 
rations for the army, industrial workers, civilians, and farmers will be fixed shortly, 
and as soon as the necessary quantity has been delivered the confiscation will end. 
Delivery contracts may be fulfilled in spite of requisition. The potato distribution 
will be regulated according to demand, and towns of over 10,000 inhabitants will be 
divided into zones, with depots for distribution. The producer’s standard price for 
potatoes voluntarily handed over is 100 crowns per metric centner ($5.52 per bushel). 
Every 12 days, after June 22, this price will be lowered by 16 crowns (88 cents per 
bushel), so that by September 4 the standard price will be 20 crowns per metric cent- 
ner ($1.10 per bushel). The latter price includes a bonus of 5 crowns (28 cents per 
bushel) voluntary delivery, while fur seized goqds, 15 crowns (83 cents per bushel) 
will be paid, less 20 per cent, which reduces the price to 12 crowns (66 cents per 


bushel). 

Die Zeit adds that the issue of this order was in part the result of 
the lamentable destruction of the potato fields which had been going 
on during the preceding weeks, when people from the towns were 
permitted by the producers to dig up the potatoes they had bought 
from them. The above order, says the paper, ought to put an end 
to the ‘hand bag”’ trade; but a more effectual method would be to 
provide an equitable and sufficient supply to town dwellers. 

In Bohemia, early in July, the central provincial authorities 
(Statthalterei) announced that the early potato harvest is at hand, 
and that most farmers, especially those living near railways, are 
selling direct to consumers at high prices. In order to secure pro- 
vision for all, this practise must be suppressed by energetic measures. 
The central provincial authorities have, therefore, forbidden “ knap- 
sack” trade, and the police and the official representatives of the Food 
Bureau have been given strict orders to combat all illicit trading with 
the utmost severity.’ 

Commenting on this order the Bohemia quotes from the Czech 
daily paper Pravo Lidu:? 

Hunger is stronger than statutes, and whole battalions of soldiers would be necessary 
to stop the knapsack expeditions from Prague for new potatoes, which form the staple 

od nowadays. Much damage is done by people digging up half-grown tubers and 
throwing them away, as they can not differentiate between early and late potatoes. 

The editor of the Bohemia adds: 

It will be impossible to stop illicit trade, unless the populace is assured of sufficient 
lezitimate supplies. So far, the Food Bureau has done absurdly little in the way of 
providing new potatoes, and has left the field to the illicit trade, so that once more the 
poor have to go short; men with fixed salaries can not afford to barter linen, clothes or 
tobaceo, nor can they stay away from work like the workingmen do. 

The potato supply of Vienna did not improve during midsummer, 
for Die Zeit * says: 

The harvest season brought hopes that the potato ration would again be restored to 
the former level. Instead, potato supplies have given out altogether, except for the 





1 Die Zeit, Vienna, June 25, 1918. Morningedition. * Idem, July 9, 1918. Evening edition. 
? Bohemia, Prague, July 3,1918. Eveningedition. ‘ Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 8, 1918. Morning edition. 
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weekly one-half kilogram [1.1 pound] per head distributed in the poorer quart 
the municipality. For weeks the rest of the population has received none. 1 
potato digging is suspended meantime for the sake of harvest operations is an uns 
factory explanation, for certain well-known restaurants are able to serve small plat: 
for 3 crowns [60.9 cents], and any quantity can be obtained at from 2 to 5 crown 
kilogram [$11.05 to $27.62 per bushel] through illicit channels. Middlemen | 
once more succeeded in setting official plans at naught, which points to some 
defect in organization. 

The same daily' states that from August 9 to 12 there will | 
distribution of early potatoes in districts 5, 15, and 21 of Viem 
Each person is to receive } kilogram [1.1 pound] for 54 hellers 
cents], which price is equivalent to $6 per bushel. The distribut; 


eh Dees 


scheme adopted by the municipal administration gives priority 
working class districts to the exclusion of middle class districts 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, . 


That in 1918 vegetables were still scarce in Austria, and parti 
larly in Vienna, is evident from statistics quoted in the Arbeiter- 
Zeitung,’ which show the total quantity of vegetables supplied to t\\o 
Vienna markets in April, 1913, 1917, and 1918, to have been: AP il. 
1913, 58,000 metric centners (127,866.8 hundredweight); April, 1 
21,194 metric centners (46,724.3 hundredweight); April, 1918, 29, 
metric centners (64,815.2 hundredweight). 

Thus the supply in April, 1918, though larger than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1917, was only about one-half of the peace-time 
supply. 

In an article on the price movement of fruit and vegetables aft 
the establishment of free trade in these commodities, the Neue Freie 
Presse *® says: 

Only of the green vegetable market could it be said recently that the daily) LoePp ! 
was equal to the demand. The prices are rather lower than last year’s, as the follo 
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table shows, and 1917 was a very bad year: ‘ 
PRICES OF VEGETABLES IN THE VIENNA MARKETS, 1917 AND 1918. i 
eee Pe a a eee ? 
———— a ceearmeeeane ae emma . . ry . — : z 
Price. 5 
i } bi 
Commodity. — ¢ 
| ity ° ss 
1917 1918 j 
Crowns. Cents. Crowns : : 
Round lettuces. ......-- seaccesesecencccnesessccees: | Each.... 0. 13-0.24[ 2.6- 4.9) 0. 18 | 
Cooking lettuces. .........---...- ind dad poemnnt enna’ _ -23—- .25| 4.7- 5.1) .18 
Rutabaga, first quality . .......-..--.+-.00---+----- ++ -0..... -54- .72{ 11.0- 14. 6] . 46 ; 
ee, GOOUNET GUIDEIEY .. oc ccdecccccssesccccesess bs <5 .34- .44f 6.9- 8.9 ~32| | 4 
Cabbage, first quality... .......-.--eceeeeeeese-eeeee — ee -38- .52, 7.7- 10.6) -40( 8 ° 
Cabbage, BOOGIE QUERY « 2s cccccsccpaccceecessccese PE cde .23- .34[ 4.7- 6.9] 24 | $ 
Spinach . . .. ~~ ---.-- 2s. cee eee eccweccccccccserecees.- Kilo- . 88-1. 92| 17.9- 39.0] 1, 40 {28 
gram.@ 
Hungarian peas......-------eeccccccceseccccecsenne- — 3. 12-3. 56[ 63.3- 72.3] 3. 50 [7 
PEMUOED . on ccd cc ceccccccwedesccwesccscevcccsneces + ee 2. 40-2. 80{ 48.7- 56.8] 2. 70{ 54.8 
Garlic. . 2.22... 2.2-cceccceccccsscccccces Ov cvccoecess. To wre 5. 30-5. 50 [ 108. 0-112. 0} 4, 50[91 ’ 
@ 2.2046 pounds ; 
1 Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 9, 1918. Evening edition. § 


2 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, May 24, 1918. 
Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 15, 1918. Morning edition. 
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The Hungarian consignments are falling off. Hungary has prohibited the direct 
purchase by Vienna dealers, on the alleged ground that they caused rising prices, and 
at the same time has stopped deliveries to Vienna from several districts, so that 
direct supplies from these sources have failed, and we have received only the surplus 
from the Budapest market. Naturally we do not get the pick of the market, and 
transport from Budapest to Vienna now takes three days instead of one day. Of 
Hungarian fruit, Vienna has only received appreciable supplies from Wiesen, and it is 
probable that even these contingents will be reduced very shortly. 


The following incident reported by the Arbeiter-Zeitung ' convey: 
an idea of the defective organization of the Austrian food supply: 


At a time when the markets.of Vienna are short of vegetables, and when the hu 


masses are eager to buy vegetables instead of bread, we have received a scandalous 
piece of news. Since Friday six carloads of fresh vegetables have been standing at 
the Eastern Freight Station and have been allowed to spoil. They are now utterly 
unsuitable for food. The cars were consigned to one of the branches of the Austrian 
Food Bureau. * * * Crowds of women and children surrounded the freight 
yard on the chance of securing some of the rotten vegetables for consumption at home, 


In these times of famine, people are eager to regard even putrid food as welcome. 
In an article on the reasons for high prices, Die Zeit? says: 


It should be interesting for the public to hear what, in the opinion of the market 
authorities, has brought about the enormous rise in vegetable and fruit prices. In 
the first place, railroad freight rates, A kilogram [2.2 pounds] of rutabagas is sold in 
the Komorner district for 30 hellers [6.1 cents] and costs 524 hellers [10.7 cents] to 
transport. Before the war the freight rate was 4 hellers [0.8 cent]. 

Another fact is that time is not considered, and the goods may be five days in transit 
and are naturally mostly spoiled on arrival, whereas before the war the journey from 
Neusatz, on the Serbian frontier, to Vienna took only 36 hours. In Germany very 
considerable reductions are made for the transport of vegetables and fruit. Perhaps 
the Austrian authorities may see fit to alter these conditions. 


The Food Ministry fixed the growers’ and wholesale prices for fresh 
fruit—apples, pears, and plums—of 1918. Considering that this 
year’s harvest will only be small, a slight increase has been allowed. 
The standard retail prices are to be fixed by districts and are to 
come into force on July 15.3 

Die Zeit * of July 24 says: 

Free trade in fruit and vegetables, so loudly insisted on by a certain group of people, 
has almost immediately collapsed. Prices soared, confusion reigned in the markets, 
and it seemed impossible to get any fruit. A depot has now been formed to take over 
fruit and distribute it, but it seems almost too late to effect much good. 

Die Zeit * writes on the bad prospects of the apple crop as follows: 

On account of the scarcity of the apple crop, the export from Styria and Bohemia 
will probably be forbidden. Should there be any surplus, the fruit utilization unions 
of both Provinces will permit consignments, but the prospect is poor for the Vienna 
market. It is to be hoped that the rich plum harvest will make amends. 





1 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 6, 1918. 

2 Die Zeit, Vienna, June 23, 1918. Morning edition. 

2 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 4, 1918. Morning edition. 
4 Die Zeit, Vienna, July 24,1918. Morning edition. 
6Idem, Aug. 19, 1918. Evening edition, 
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The Reichspost ' writes as follows on the scarcity of fruit: 


Vienna has to go short of fruit because Austrian growers refuse to surrender it 
the maximum prices fixed for the city. Jam factories, less remote towns, 
private customers are able to outbid Vienna dealers five or eight times over. 
Hungary conditions are not much better. Three syndicates have been formed w) 
chief care is to supply Budapest and other Hungarian centers, so that 70 per ce: 
the fruit is kept within the country. As high prices as possible are sought for th 
per cent of fruit free for export, because the syndicates often lose on home transacti 
and must compensate themselves in this fashion. Vienna dealers have further c. 
petition to face in Budapest on the part of buyers from Galicia and Trieste, who « 
offer better prices. Hence Austria only gets Hungary’s leavings. Moreover, a |: 
part of the scanty supplies coming into Austria deteriorates in transit, owing 
defective transport conditions, 

The Neue Freie Presse’ prints the following article on jam pr: 
pects: 

The National Union of Jam Manufacturers.denies that the trade absorbed |: 
quantities of fruit from the open market at exorbitant prices. On the contrary, | 
tories have secured less fruit than ever, the prices they were allowed to offer being |: 
than the lowest wholesale figures. Hence the fruit acquired was seldom sound 
usable. ‘Vienna manufacturers drew their supplies from fruit released by the offic: 
receiving depot. A few carloads were bought from dealers. In both cases the frui 
was no longer in marketable condition. Most factories preferred to close down rather 
than accept such material. Consequently there will be very little jam from ear!) 
fruit. Moreover neutral imports were only one-tenth of the expected amount. ( 
ditions for late fruit could not well be worse. Shortage of supplies makes stretch 
by means of beets and turnips imperative. To think that such adulterations should 
need to be resorted to in one of the richest fruit-growing countries in Europe ! 


SUGAR. 


In June a deputation of confectionery manufacturers and retailers 
presented to the minister of commerce a memorandum pointing out 
that the confectionery industry, represented in Vienna alone )} 
14,000 establishments employing 70,000 workmen, is on the verge of 
ruin. The demands presented were: 

1. That a supply of sugar sufficient to enable the industry to sup- 
port itself be allowed. 

2. That export of sugar wares be forbidden, especially to Hunga: 
where there is a superfluity. | 

3. That the fixed prices for foreign goods be abolished. Thies "i 
prices have simply driven the goods from the home markets 
Bulgaria and Turkey, so that very important foodstuffs are lost 
the country, to the ruin of dealers. 

4. That a careful examination of sugar quantities required for jam 
making be made. Last season the requirements were enormous!) 
overestimated, and the jam manufacturers sold sugar by the carloac. ; 

5. Certain cooperative associations get too much sugar. ‘This 


et BL a = 








1 Reichpost, Vienna, Aug. 22,1918. Evening edition. 
2 Neue Freie Press, Vienna, Aug. 30, 1918. Morning edition. 
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cucar is not being sold to members, but is sent out to confectionery 
sug : 
factories to be made into candy and publicly sold. That is to say if 
is sold free of tax instead of going into the hands of heavily taxed 
legitimate dealers in candy. 

The minister promised to look into the matter carefully, it being 
his duty to protect legitimate trade.’ 

With respect to these demands, the Neue Freie Presse ? says: 

We hear from a high official of the Food Bureau regarding the demand for the releas 


] 


of more sugar to the confectionery trade that, considering the shortage, which moreover 


1s caused a reduction of the ration, it will not be found possible to comply with it. 
The confectionery trade receives 20 to 30 per eent of its normal requirements. As to 
he sugar allotted to large manufacturers for the export of confectionery goods, espe- 
cially to Hungary, this export is now extremely low, hardly 10 per cent of the normal, 
and that to Hungary is under control. The abolition of standard prices for foreign and 
Hungarian sugar wares is another point which admits of no alteration. The old trick 
of sending Austrian goods over the border to return as Hungarian would be played 
again. The sugar for jam factories will be carefully meted out in proportion to their 
fruit supplies. The surplus last year was generally due to a closing down of the jam 
factories for want of coal. 

The Reichspost * announces that a certain amount of sugar is to be 
set aside by the Food Bureau for use in making brandy. 

Since October, 1917, the manufacture of ice cream with sugar has 
been prohibited on account of sugar shortage. At the constant 
request, however, of the Vienna Pastry Cooks’ Association, the Food 
Bureau has permitted ice cream to be made from June to October of 
this year. <A special assignment of sugar will not be accorded. 
llitherto honey has been utilized in place of sugar.‘ 

Die Zeit® reports that 50,000 kilograms (110,230 pounds) of 
crystallized and moist sugar have been set aside for jam making for 
(hose persons in Lower Austria who have fruit orchards. It will be 
distributed in quantities of 10 kilograms (22 pounds) each 

The normal sugar ration for the civilian population is 750 grams 
(1.7 pounds) per head, and this was to be doubled for July by another 
750 grams for jam making. In view of the present difficulties the 
ood Ministry has decreed that the same double ration shall be dis- 
tributed during June in Vienna and all Crown lands with the except- 
of Lower Austria.° 

At the Vienna city council meeting on July 17, Municipal Councillor 
Gussenbauer asked if and when the promised preserving sugar was to 
be distributed. There were no more cherries, soft fruit was all but 
gone, and even apricots were on the downward grade, and yet there 














1 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 13,191". Morning edition. 
‘Idem, June 15, 1918. Morning edition. 

‘ Reichspost, Vienna, June 14, 1918. Morning edition. 
‘Idem. Evening edition. 

' Die Zeit, Vienna, June 15, 1918. Evening edition. 

‘Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 21,1918. Evening edition 
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was no sugar. Who was responsible for the inexcusable neg) 
The mayor replied that unfortunately it was all true. Fifty-o 
hundred certificates for preserving sugar lay ready for the sug 
but the sugar existed so far only on paper. The council had 
daily interrogations since June 28, and at last elicited the reply th»: 
small quantity for the Vienna garden owners had been receive: 
the rest would be made up from Ukraine sugar. The great difficu 
lay in the transport. The following weck the promised sugar w: 
be distributed.! 

In reply to an interpellation in the Lower House on the 
application of sugar in jam factories, the Prime Minister stated: 

The Food Bureau allocated 2,330 carloads tothe trade in 1917-18. The factori 
to notify the “Geos” of their fruit requirements, and the ‘“‘Geos” forwarded ap) 
tions for sugar to the central sugar office on the basis of these returns. Th: 
supplied monthly consignments in accordance with this notification. The di 
authorities were instructed to supervise strictly the application of ro sugar. 
factories which use sugar otherwise than for jam had to show that they had n 
applied their preservingsugar. It wasfo u gues ut very few irregularitics have occu 
Where they have, proceedings will be instituted : bie supplies discontir 
All sugar which can not be used because of insufficies nt supplies of fruit will be 
tributed amongst other factories. 

According to the Neue Freie Presse,’ beet prospects are excell 
though warm, dry weather is needed to develop the sugar. [i 
essential that the coal 25 geo agin of the industry should 
in the interests of both the home and export trades; at any rate, | 
harvest should be worked up into raw sugar. Should this 
prove feasible, then the sugar factories should receive timely war: 
so that the roots may not be spoiled for food and fodder purposes 

In an article-on the prospects of the sugar-beet crop, the Arbeit 
Zeitung ‘* says: 

The coming sugar-beet crop is estimated at 50,000,000 metric centners [110,239 
hundredweight] and, granted adequate coal s suppli s, it should yield some 8,00t 
metric centners [17,636,800 hundredweight |ofrawsugar. Atthe present rate, fa 
will have only received a third of their coal supplies by the end of September 
further deliveries after that date will be negligible. Toavert a crisis, the Govern: 
has recommended that more time be taken in the extraction of sugar. The trad 
against this proposal as the present-day sugar plants are designed for rapid pro 
only; lack of storage facilities is another consideration. To dry the beet would m 
still more coal, and the often suggested plan of allowing householders to extract i| 
own sugar is wasteful and expensive, not to say impossible, when transport i 
scarce. The Government must at once allocate to factories sufficient coal fo: 
production of rawsugar. The sanitary authorities must decide whether raw sug: 
injurious to health, asthe refiners maintain. Raw sugar is more difficult to store a: 
notso palatable, but it has the great merit of cheapness. Whenit comes to fixing pri 
the Government should remember that the public will not take kindly to any inc 
and the nation should not be taken by surprise, as was the case w ith the bread pri 














1 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, July 18, 1918, Morning edition. 
*Reichspost, Vienna, Aug, 2, 1918. 

‘Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 11, 1918. Morning edition. 
4Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, Aug. 18, 1918. Morning cdition. 
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SALT. 


To the many shortages in Vienna, a salt shortage has now been 
ded. In July the shortage of salt in Vienna was greater than 


ever, and housewives had much difficulty in obtaining even one hal 
kilogram [1.1 pounds] of it. First, the shortage was said to be d 


in | . 
aw « then 


y 
' 
‘ 


ct’ 


) ; ¢ 


to astoppage in traffic on account of the offensive in Ita 
eneral transport difficulties, and now it is because there are no 1 
n the salt mines. At all events, there is-no salt, but plenty of 
1 


] . wc? 
i vardet : 


COFFEE. 


In an article on war coffee, the Reichspost? sa 
War coffee is the only food substitute that has met with an) ppt 
compares not unfavorably with real coffee. Though its constituents have not been 
published, it is certainly not injurious to health. The Oesterreichische Frauenzeit 
es the following recipe for the preparation of a really good coffee from war coffee 
| barley. (How does one get the barley?) The grain is first boiled in water, 
lrained on a sieve, and roasted in the oven or in a pan to a dark golden co! lor 
8 cr 4 cups 15 grams [0.5 ounce] of the roasted barley are ground in the c 1} 
placed in the percolator, and a solution of 3 or 4 teaspoonfuls of war 
fourth liter [0.26 quart] of water is poured through it slow] 
On the same subject Die Zeit * says: 
Up to the present, war coffee has contained 5 per cent coffee beans, 25 p 
ite, and 70 per cent caramel sugar. In view of the shortage of raw m 
Food Council has recommended the use of 50 per cent of sugar only, the differen: 


e made up by substitutes, so that the finished article will be a “‘substitute”’ « 


stitute. 


WINE. 


7? 


A correspondent of Die Zeit * writes from Haugsdorf, one of ‘thi 
principal Lower Austrian wine districts, as follows: 


In spite of very favorable vintage conditions the wine growers’ demands rise daily 
The 1917 vintage is being sold at 10 to 12 crowns per liter [$7.63 to $9.22 per gallon] 

id more. This year’s vintage promises to be more prolific, yet, in spite of maximum 
prices, 15 to 20 crowns per liter [$11.53 to $15.37 per gallon] are expected b 
growers to be realized for it. The wine growers look for trade to Hungary, w! 
brandy production has been to the fore. The outlook for consumers is bad; one-fourth 
liter [0.26 quart] will cost 5 crowns [$1.02] in any restaraunt. However, as barrels are 

scarce and dear, wine growers may possibly be forced to sell large quantities « 


new wine, 
With respect to the vintage prospects the same paper? reports: 
Prospects for the vintage are very favorable. Vines are almost wholly in good con- 


dition, although the phylloxera has done damage in some districts. Plants are well 
covered; some branches bear well-formed clusters weighing up to 3 kilograms 





1Reichspost, Vienna, July 27, 1918. Morning edition. 
‘Idem, Aug. 22, 1918. Evening edition. 

‘Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 23, 1918. Morning edition, 
‘Idem, Aug. 21, 1918. Morning edition. 

‘Idem, Aug. 24, 1918. Evening edition, 
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pounds]. Quantity and quality should alike be good. Forecasts regarding the pr 
of 1918 wines are impossible as yet, but figures should be considerably higher { 
last year. 

BEER. 

The Reichspost'! announces that the Food Bureau has issued ay 
order concerning the beer trade which will come into force on Aug 
10. By this new arrangement, there will in future be two kind 
beer, No. 1 of 4 per cent intensity, and No. 2 of less than 4 per c 
intensity. To prevent irregularities, the order says that b 
varieties may not be on sale at the same time in any one establishme) 

The Neue Freie Presse? in an article on conditions in the brewi: 
industry says: 

The past year has been a bad one for the brewing industry. There has been a st 
decline since the outbreak of the war; many smaller breweries have closed doy 
have been amalgamated with the larger concerns. In 1915-16 beer production 
about 54 per cent; in 1916-17,11 per cent; and in 1917-18 only 8 per cent of the aver 
1911-1913 production. In view of the good grain and fodder harvests brewers | 
to receive 15 per cent of their normal supplies, as is the case in Hungary. The nour 
ment in beer, the fodder value of its waste products, and its cheapness compared y 
wine or even mineral waters make beer production of the utmost importance. B 
the war 700,000 hectoliters [18,491,900 gallons] of beer were exported, represe! 

a value of 20.000.000 crowns [ $4,060,000). 


THE CLOSING OF RESTAURANTS IN VIENNA. 


That restaurants have suffered greatly from the food shortage | 
Austria is evident from the following article quoted here from t| 
Neue Freie Presse.*® 



























A war phenomenon of recent months—or to be exact, of the last few weeks—n 
be observed in Vienna. We refer to closed restaurants and hotels with locked do 
drawn blinds, and the placard: ‘‘Closed until further notice,’”’ or ‘“‘ Will reope1 
August 1.’ Thus, for the wretched consumers not only the bread basket but 
the menu card has been placed farther out of reach. Diminished portions and 
creased prices are now followed by the total withdrawal of public eating places. M 

of the closed places were patronized by members of the middle classes that maint 
no households of theirown. Some of the closed restaurants bear the announcemen! 
“Closed owing to mobilization,”’ or ‘‘Closed through lack of supplies.”’ Others 
discreetly noncommunicative; but the reasons for closing are open secrets. * 

The restaurant keepers had to steer between the Scylla of the Food Bureau and 
Charybdis of the War Extortion Office. The Food Bureau restricts their sup}! 
The War Extortion Office holds them to exact accountability should they have 
dealings with smugglers and illicit intermediate dealers. The keepers of eating })! 
in increasing numbers draw appropriate conclusions, and instead of rushing | 
trouble they close their establishments and betake themselves to summer resor' 
visitors. Here, once more, we have a contest between the authorities and the t: 
the blows being borne by the backs of a third party—the consumers. The legal ' 
of a restaurant keeper to close his premises for a certain period in peace time can 
be disputed. Whether he can actually claim to do so in war time remains | 








1 Reichspost, Vienna, Aug. 7, 1918. Morning edition. 
+ Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 21, 1918. Morning edition. 
3 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, July 5, 1918, 
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tested. In the present circumstances, the closing of a restaurant may involve much 
more than a little inconvenience or unpleasantness. Hence, the question is raised 
whether the fact that, under section 18 of the Industrial Code, the concession of a 
license to trade is dependent on ‘‘the need’ of the population” does not logically 
involve the consequence that a license can not be allowed to become dormant when 
ihe interests of the population are thereby endangered. 

The Arbeiter-Zeitung' published an article drawing attention to 
the great rise in prices charged for food in restaurants, which makes 
it impossible for people not enjoying war profits to patronize them. 
Thus, for example, in a restaurant patronized usually by clerks and 
minor officials, on a meatless day, the price of soup was 80 hellers 
(16.2 cents); mushrooms and egg, 7 crowns ($1.42); vegetable pie, 6 
crowns ($1.22). The writer proceeds: 

At the present time when there are no potatoes and no flour, the difficulties of res- 
taurant keepers have become so great that the middle-class restaurants are confronted 
with the same insuperable obstacles to getting the requisite supplies of food as the 
numerous small restaurants in the suburbs which for some time now have been closed 
down. Thus, on Sunday many restaurants could serve no midday or evening meal, 
and the proprietors stated that they could not continue business until they received 
meat and other food. On the other hand, the big restaurants in the city are not 
aifected by the scarcity because, owing to their extravagantly high charges, they are 
in a position to continue paying the price of smuggled foodstuffs, which at present has 
reached unheard of heights. In one of these hotels a portion of soup cost 2.50 crowns 
(50.8 cents); beef and vegetables, 18 crowns ($3.65); roast beef, 20 crowns ($4.06); 
ereen peas or beans, 10 crowns ($2.03). The illicit dealers are of course attentive to 
the requirements of people who can pay 100 crowns ($20.30) for a lunch or dinner. 

FOOD PRICES IN VIENNA, 1914 AND 1918. 

In an article on the increase of prices of food and other necessaries 
during the war, the Neue Freie Presse * published the following com- 
parative list of retail prices of the principal foodstuffs and of petro- 
leum, coal, and wood, ruling in Vienna in July, 1914 and 1918, based 
on compilations of the municipal administration. The article re- 
marks, however, that the official quotations of prices given in the 
list are in most instances fictitious because many of the foodstuffs 
listed can not be obtained in legal trade and the profiteering of 
illicit dealers has actually beccme grotesque. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FUEL IN VIENNA, JULY, 1914 AND 1918. 


| Prices 
Unit. : — 
| July, 1914, Ju'y, 1918. 
| 
I . Foo i fu S | | 
i a eit Tt cseneceeeecdudac- Pounac.| $0. 028-$0. 044 $0. 062. $0. 111 
SR ee)  . ulacwdbaovsesoebsoesdisis do....| . 023 | . 053 
a su dbecesseeesbaeee« -_ | .221- .369 .369— .425 
ci ee ee a DE se ecereceanenssce cess do -074- .O81 . 136 145 
POR 520508 . chk. kdtes Rl ll een de ubneehoubedunebeien do....| .013- .019 | .122 
Show NE Sana Nat RN eT do....| .140- .177| 886~ 1.220 
Butter.......... UEEME TE Pe niet a eee ddsencecssdeesécesess- {)2ldo..2] [203-1369] 1189+ 1.910 
SN iitintkedhos ccoxcese Keb idh MMSE ccddeseeveducsesehs be « EO. <0) -166- .185] -810 


1 Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, July 9, 1918. 
2 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, July 28, 1918. Morning edition. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FUEL IN VIENNA, JULY, 1914 AND 1918—Concludad 





Prices. 











| 
| 
Unit. |————-_—___— 
| July, 1914. | July, 1 
_— — ED 2 = — ' ! - 

I. Foodstuffs—Concluded. 
es oe ee ee ee wen ee Sar Quart..| $0. 039-$0. 062 $0. 200-£ 
NS ERS TE OCS Ne EE? REM .. Pound.| .066- .092 
SAE ee eee Oe a a A ee ee ee Each... - 012 . 108 
i ddcscrdeewh axncsavekbccabiscs eds tabime acces Pound i -148- .203 . 664 
EE, IO ME AE LETS, SE Oe SEE! do....} -166- .240 Be Pe 
SORES ctw iets cee 5 bcime cabs SeecMpas ei eehoacecideecbutincetalest do....} .092- .166 1.850 
Ee ee a aE ae A a PERE eT Na Oe pene G6... -166- .212 . 923 
Eh Sobel iit Kel 5c Ae seh ab es 6 UkCd ss oa OS octane emdc bees .- -0....} -148- .240 573 
EE SES, COLE, PORTIS OP a -OS1- .111 1.110 

If. Cattle prices (live weight.) 
SE ae ee ay Fe. eee es eS Cee Cwt....| 7.730- 9.940 36. $30 
tua vaiea chats a aneress xaos ee das ES pte he I eae do....|  6.630— 8.290 25.7 
Young cattle, unfattened.....-. . Faerie ee badpesddewen-.rt Gs ‘Sart 27. 62 
LIT. Petroleum, coal, and wood 
es aces ua hain a oes bend eas ee ee hoes Quart. .| . 050 
I REIL. scien wchcaeeadéaacon iene iebeaceeawews tee x wal . 461 
CNR 4 LAs gall d 55 oid bk ueneCENs bud .d add ee weeb oles Sek dcuhis Ton....{ 7. 510- 8.410 17. 889 
IN ool ices trate Inala cs chanical id htiedb ss Wn ieee «cn Saag oc. : 6. 960—- 9. 200 45. 





ILLICIT TRADE. 


Die Zeit! sounds a serious note of warning against the 
danger’ oi illicit trade: 


Knapsack and illicit trading are rampant in connection with the new ha 
Besides offering fabulous prices to the farmer for his grain, dealers hold ou 
inducements in the way of tobacco, sugar, tea, and coffee, not to speak of cl 
and household goods. 

The first weeks are the most dangerous, as experience proves. Come pea 
protraction of hostilities, we are mainly dependent on our own resources. Ou! 
have to look after themselves; food transport from the east via the Leitha | 
excessively difficult in war time, and the road from the Ukraine grows lon; 
longer. . Our harvest must not be allowed to slip through our fingers. Quick, dec! 
and concerted action is necessary on the part of the authorities. 


The Arbeiter-Zeitung ? writes on the same subiect as follows: 
Co 


During four years of warfare our food supply has been seriously prejudic 
agragrian and bourgeois influence. Observation of present conditions on th 
ceive rise to still graver fears for the coming economic year. Since spring, 1915, ! 
members of the Food Bureau have been fighting against the illicit millings u 
taken by small contract mills in the interests of s2lfi-suppliers. This year the n 
went to work long before the commissioners, and this autumn again the flour ra 
of industrial workers is vanishing by these same secret channels, as we shall kno 
our sorrow in February and March of next year. The instinct of self preservat! 
driving urban dwellers out into the country to buy up all the grain or flour they 
at 6 to 10 crowns per kilogram (55 to 92 cents per pound), with an additional bor 
paid in industrial products. About one-tenth of the inhabitants of Vienna are en a 
in the knapsack trade in potatoes, and a very profitable trade it is, thanks to | 
rewards offered by illicit dealers, hotels, restaurants, private hospitals, and pers 
with means. ‘‘Knapsack tourists” are a perfect plague on th» railways, wh 


traveling was already sufficiently difficult without them, and so extensive v 
their de predations last year that potato-growing districts in Austria were stripp 
of their supplies and it was necessary to impdrt quant ties of inferior potatoes { 





sh Spates 











1 Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 18,1918, Morning editian. 
3Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, Aug. 28, 1918. Morning edition, 
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Galicia to meet home needs, at a time when railroad cars wer more urgently required 
to fetch the winter’s coal. The authorities must cease to be s> complaisant to the 
wishes of the moneyed classes and have some consideration for the mass of the people. 

INFLUENCE OF THE FOOD SHORTAGE UPON THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

In a review of public health conditions the Bohemia,’ a Prague 
daily paper, states: 

Dire necessity is forcing the nation to experiment as it has never done before on 
the influence of hunger on physical activity. Comparison of actual food conditions 
with theoretical quantities prescribed in physiological text books provokes a mourn- 
fulsmile. For reasons of health things must be improved. There is a limit to under- 
feeding which comes when it borders on famine and disease. We have at the moment 
a bread substitute in vegetables and fruit which should be cheap, but the present 
prices are a scandal. 

A report of the municipal health officer, Dr. Prochaska, to th: 
Prague city council on the malnutrition of the population, certified 
that the birth rate had fallen by 48 per cent and the death rate had 
so risen as to double the decrease of the population. Since 1913 the 
population of Prague has decreased by 32,237 persons. The report 
states that ‘‘tuberculosis is rampant; 85 per cent of the hospital pa- 
tients are suffering from the disease. The working class suburbs are 
suffering most heavily; in Holleschowitz Bubna 410 out of 10,000 
die yearly of tuberculosis, and in Lieben, 557.’ ? 

Die Zeit * reports that a special department for statistics on hunger 
typhus has been established in the governor’s office at Prague. This 
department gave out the following statistics: 

There were 22,842 cases of hunger typhus in Bohemia in 1917, of which 4.6 per cent 
proved fatal; 19,651 cases occurred in German industrial districts and 3,191 in Czech 
agrarian districts. Of the former 5.22 per cent and of the latter 0.06 per cent were 
fatal. There was no improvement in 1918, and last week’s record was the highest. 
A map at the governor’s office shows the exact areas affected; the epidemic is most 
prevalent in the German districts (Reichenberg district had 809 cases and 9 deaths), 
while the principal Czech lands were immune. 

The Bohemia‘ quotes the above article verbatim, adding: “The 
report of a public utterance of the mayor of Reichenberg to the effect 
that 45 cases of hunger typhus occurred in July in Reichenberg 
alone, the biggest record in the year, was suppressed in a certain 
issue. Does the censor suppose the epidemic will vanish because 
Prague may not talk or write about it ?” 

Die Zeit * publishes a sad account of the undericeding of children: 

The activities of the ‘‘For the Child” organization have lfeen unable to keep pace 
with the distress in the poorer classes; its homes and hospitals have not been able to 
supply the requisite amount of food. Nowadays only the children of war profiteers 








1 Bohemia, Prague, July 2,1918. Morning edition. 
?Idem, June 4, 1918. Evening edition. 

3 Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 2,1918. Morning edition, 
‘ Bohemia, Prague, Aug. 3, 1918, 

6 Die Zeit, Vienna, Aug. 4, 1918. Morning edition. 
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and the wealthy are well nourished; middle-class children have been underfed {.+ 
the last two years and will not be able to pick up again quickly with the retu: 
normal conditions. It will be possible to feed up children over 6 after the war, 
the constitution of children born during or just before the war is menaced. 

The Viennese children’s hospitals find it very difficult to feed the inmates prop. 
the official supplies are inadequate and often incomplete. Of the 250 liters [: 
quarts] of milk required daily they receive barely 150 liters [158.5 quarts] in the - 
mer months and 70 liters [74 quarts] in spring and autumn. In place of milk fa: 
ceous food has to be given; the hospitals have to supplement the official sup, 
from illicit trade. The sugar and jam allowances are constantly being reduced; t! 
articles also have to be bought illicitly. Children in homes fare worse, but c\ 
these are better off than those in the care of their own mothers. 

The conditions are not due to ‘‘starvation” in the English meaning of the te: 
There is certainly enough food in the country to feed the children. Children’s } 
pitals should not be allowed to resort to illicit trade. People living in luxury n 
help in kind, not with money. Later poor and middle-class children must be | 
tened up in sanitoria, or the health of the next generation will be ruined. 





MILK AND BUTTER SUPPLY IN SWITZERLAND.! 


The Swiss Department of Public Economy has just published the 
results of a comprehensive investigation of the production of mi 
and dairy products in Switzerland. The report shows that in 1917 
not only had production decreased 35 per cent as compared with 
1914, but in addition the suppression of importation had sensib|) 
decreased the supplies. The report gives the following résumé oi! 
its study: 

1. During 1917 the decrease in the quantity of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts caused acritical stage insupply. The reserveof cheese and similar 
products and of butter, established in previous years, has been 
exhausted. The decreased production in 1916 was further accen- 
tuated in 1917, and it appears probable that there will be a furthe: 
decline in 1918, necessarily shortening the supply of this class 
food. 

2. Every possible means to prevent further diminution must |) 
employed. It becomes necessary to import provender, and to estab- 
lish prices of the various classes of farm products in such a manner 
that keeping of milch cows and the production of dairy products 
will be as profitable as other branches of production, especially that 
of meats. 

3. It is hardly possible to escape new restrictions in exportatio! 
or even its prohibition. 

4. There must be introduced a general scheme of milk rationing 
as well as of butter and cheese. At the present rate of production 
the purchasing population may be allowed the following individual 
supplies: 500 grams (17.6 ounces) of milk per day; 200 grams (7 
ounces) of butter; and 400 grams (14.1 ounces) of cheese per month. 








1 Journal Official de la République Francaise, Paris. Aug. 20,1918. p. 7544. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





NEW WAGE ADJUSTMENT IN THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY.! 


Two awards concluded on October 24, 1918, by the Shipbuilding 
Wage Adjustment Board? establishes a uniform national wage scale 
for shipbuilding workers in all parts of the country. For wage- 
adjustment purposes the shipyards are placed in two divisions, one 
including those of the Atlantic coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes dis- 
tricts, and the other including those on the Pacific coast. The new 
scale provides a substantial increase over existing wages, the basic 
crafts being granted a rate of 80 cents an hour, as compared with an 
existing rate of 652 cents on the Pacifte coast and 70 cents on the 
Atlantie coast. The rates are based on cost of living fieures supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which indicate an 
average increase of 20 per cent on the Pacific coast from October, 
1917, to October, 1918, and of 15 per cent in the other shipbuilding 
centers from December, 1917, to August, 1918. The S0-cent rate, 
however, does not apply to laborers or to every class of skilled 
mechanics. In each district the board increased the rates for laborers 
and helpers ‘‘upon whom the burden of rising costs of living falis 
most heavily, as much or more than is required by a strict applieca- 
tion of increase in cost of living reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.’ In the case of certain skilled trades, also, the board 
did not deem it ‘‘necessary or wise to apply this entire increase in 
the cost of living to occupations already above the base rate of 
the scale for the skilled trades.”’ 

The award, affecting Pacific coast shipyards is retroactive to August 
1, 1918; the other award is effective as of October 1, 1918. 

Important features of the awards are provisions for (1) semiannual 
(Apr. 1 and Oct. 1) readjustments of wages on the basis of changes 
n the cost of living as determined for the board by the Bureau of 
i.abor Statistics; (2) organization of shop committees, representing 

th workers and employees, to settle yard grievances; and (3) 
uaranties of the continuation of open-shop conditions where now 
prevailing and of the right of workmen to join unions without com- 
puny interference or discrimination. 





' For a record of other wage adjustments in this industry, see MONTHLY REVIEW for March, 1918, PP. 
(7-76; April, 1918, pp. 182-188; May, 1918, pp. 127-142. 

? This is the so-called Macy Board, an account of the organization of which was given in the MONTHLY 
Review for October, 1917, pp. 26-29. 
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The proposed awards were submitted to the conference of natio 
labor adjusting agencies for approval, which was announced on 
October 27 in a statement from which the following paragraphs 
taken: 

The characteristic of the awards now made is that national wage rates are estal)li 
for most of the shipyard trades. This, we are advised by the Macy Board, is in | 
plete accord with the urgent requests of representatives of both employees and 
ployers. Such substitution of national standards for local differentigls is in har: 
with the purposes for which this national conference was created, and is deem 
important contribution toward the stabilization of labor conditions during the wa 

The rates fixed are intended to be, and must be, standard rates. Experien 
abundantly demonstrated that industrial conditions can only ke stabilized and 
enormous losses, both to the workers and to the Government, resulting from a | 
turnover of labor, prevented by means of such standard rates and working condi 


TEXT OF THE AWARDS. 


The following is the text of the award applying to the Atla 
coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes shipyards. The award affecting 
Pacific coast shipyards is substantially the same, the variat 
being indicated by footnotes. Both wage scales are printed in f 


Section 1. Introduction. (1) Reasons for a national wage scale: The prir 
characteristic of the following decision for Atlantic coast, Gulf, and Great 
shipyards and the decision we are issuing simultaneously for Pacific coast ship 
is, that they establish uniform national rates for practically all of the skilled tr 

We have adopted these uniform national rates because experience has convi! 
us that by this means only can we put a stop to that shifting of employees fro: 
to yard and district to district, which continues to be a chief obstacle to ef! 
ship production. Added arguments for uniform national rates are that citizens \ 
ing for the Government—and work on ships is now essentially Government 
feel that they should all be treated alike; that there are no longer any marked di 
ences in the cost of living between different sections; and that the Federal Emp 
ment Service, rather than divergent wage rates, with their unsettling tenden 
should be relied upon to effect whatever shifting of wage earners is necessary 1 
carrying out of the war program. It is a special gratification to us that this ch 
which we believe to be in the national interest, was unanimously requested by 
international and local representatives of the shipbuilding crafts who came befi 
in the hearings which preceded this adjustment. 

In substituting uniform national rates for the shipyard employees in the dilf 
crafts for the diverse rates previously established, so far as this seemed practica 
we have not always been able to give full weight to local conditions. Sin 
results will be of benefit to the great majority of the employees affected, we feel « 
fident that the minority, who may be less benefited, will cheerfully accept the ch: 
in the interest of the greatest good to the greatest number. , 

(2) Basis of increases in wages granted: The memorandum creating this board i 
cates clearly the ground for readjustments of wages. It says: ‘‘At any time after 
months have elapsed, following such ratified agreement or any such final deci 
by the Adjustment Board on any question as to wages, hours, or conditions in a 
plant or district, such question may be reopened by the Adjustment Board for adju 
ment, upon the request of a majority of the craft or crafts, at such plant affected |y 
such agreement or decision, provided it can be shown that there has been a gencra! 
and material increase in the cost of living.’’ This provision was not intended to and 
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does not prevent such changes in the wages of particular crafts as will serve to bring 
m into more harmonious relation with other rates in the general scale. It was 


tended, however, to preclude, during the duration of the war, any general advan 
wages beyond that justified by a ‘general and material increase in the cost 


’ 
1?) 


living. 
The war in which we are engaged is primarily an industrial war. To win it 
must mobilize all of our industrial resources and utilize them to promote the nati 
‘rpese as we mobilize and utilize our army and navy. Standards of living : 
nrotected so far as practicable, but the national interests must not be sacrificed fo 
sake of the private interests of particular groups of citizens. We have not |! 
d to demand the extreme sacrifice from the millions of men we are sending to the 
Those left behind, servihg their country equally as war workers, must no 
t to take advantage of the shortage of man Power which the war itself cau 
ance their prewar standards. For, as the President said in his Labor Day Messa 
his struggle of democracy against autocracy, of labor against class privilege, ‘‘w 
enlisted men, members of a single army of many parts and many tasks, but 
manded by a single obligation, our faces set toward a single purpose.”’ 
Extent of increase in cost of living and resulting adjustments of wage rates: From 
he evidence submitted to the board by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in refere1 
he increase in the cost of living in the five Pacific coast shipbuilding centers and 


\6 Atlantie coast, Gulf and Great Lakes ship ulding centers, we conclude as 


The average increase in the cost of living on the Pacific coast from October 

to October, 1918, was 20 per cent. 

\pplying this average increas? to the basic daily wag> of $5.25, established by 
previous decision, the new basic wage for the $5.25 crafts would become $6.30 


cents an hour. 


The average increase in the cost of living in the shipbutlding centers 
| coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes for the eight months from December, 1917, to 
ust, 1918, was 15 per cent. In the absence of statistics for the precise period, 
bruary to October, since our first decision for these Eastern shipyards was rendered, 
assume that the increase for these cight months was the same as for the overlap- 


ping eight months covered by the burcau’s investigation, that is, 15 per cent. 
\dding 15 per cent to the basic hourly rate of 70 cents would make th 


4014 cents. 


In the interest of uniformity and to comply with the unanimous request 
ational and local representatives of labor who appeared before us for a national 
vage scale, we have made the basic hourly wage rate for the principal Lo 
“i cents 
J) Owing to the diversity of conditions in the different sections of the country it 
has not seemed practicable to establish a uniform scale for laborers. Following | 
lents set by other departments of the Government, which employ many more labor 


han are engaged in shipbuilding, and in the interest of a uniform national polic 
we have fixed different rates of wages for laborers and common laborers in the thr 
istricts, Pacific coast, North Atlantic and Great Lakes, and South Atlantie and 
Gulf. In each district we have increased the rates for laborers and helpers upon 
whom the burden of rising costs of living falls most heavily, as much or more than is 


‘Jn the Pacific coast award the following appears as paragraph (a): 

a) The inerease in the cost of living in Seattle from October, 1917, to February, 1918, was less than the 
1) per cent increase in wages granted by the Navy Department and the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
December, 1917, and made permanent on February 1, 1918. We therefore reaffirm our decision that no 
eadjustment of wages for Seattle shipyards was due on February 1 as contended by the Seattle Metal 
l'rades Council, and so advise the appea! board, appointed to pass on this contention, after complying with 
‘heir request that we reexamine this issue on the basis of the cost of living statistics collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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required by a strict application of the increase in cost of living reported by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics. 

(g) We have not deemed it necessary or wise to apply this entire increase in the 
cost of living to occupations already above the base rate of the scale for the ski 
trades. As in assessing the income tax, the Government exempts altogether s: 
incomes, while taking more than three-fourths of the income of the multimillion 
so in adjusting wages, while granting an advance to laborers and helpers fully s) 


cient to offset the increase in the cost of living, we have not considered it proper t 
crant the full increase to the more highly paid occupations. Those whose h 
rates were more than 70 cents have been increased by 10 per cent, except where hy 


variations from this rule it has been possible to establish a uniform national rat 

Sec. I]. Future increases in wages based on changes in the cost of living.—A prin: 
reason for the existence of this board and of the other Governmental wage adj 
agencies is to promote stability in the war industries by insuring just and reas 
readjustments in wages at periodic intervals without the necessity of recourse to strikes 
or lockouts. Unfortunately every readjustment of wages is of necessity itself a 
of widespread unrest and loss in efficiency. The advance in shipyard wages 
we are now making because of the ascertained increase in the cost of living, an 
advances which are being continuously made in other industries, will inevi 
cause further increase in the cost of living. To prevent any possible misunders' 
ing in reference to the position of this board with regard to future readjustme: 
wages we announce that we shall be guided by the following principles: 

(a) Until such time as the President may determine that the national in 
requires suspension of the policy of advancing the wages of laborers, helper 
journeymen in the basic skilled crafts to correspond with “general and maieria! 
creases in the cost of living,’’ we shall deem it our duty to be guided in future r 
justments by such ascertained increases. 

(6) The authority upon which we shall continue to rely for information as to ch 
in the cost of living is the agency of the National Government which has been created 
and is maintained to make statistical investigations of labor conditions, the Bur 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 

(c) After conference with representatives of the other Governmental wage-ad 
ing agencies we have decided that the dates at which it will be most expedie: 
make wage adjustments are October 1 and April 1. We have requested the [5 
of Labor Statistics to make the necessary investigations so that we may be advis 
future changes in the cost of living in time to announce on those dates whether 1 
justments are required and what readjustments. 

(d) To give precision to the expression “general and material increase in th: 
of living,’’ we rule that, as used in the memorandum, this phrase means an av: 
increase in the cost of living in the shipbuilding centers of the district to which 
wage adjustment applies of not less than 10 per cent. It is clearly our duty to re!i 
shipyard employees of the burden that “material’’ and long continued increase 
the cost of living would impose upon them, but we deem it also our duty to reli 
Government industries of the unsettlement and loss that result from readjustm 
in wages, unless increases in the cost of living that are really “ material’’ have tak 
place. 

(e) We divide the country for wage-adjustment purposes into two districts 
Pacific coast and (2) Atlantic coast, Gulf and Great Lakes. For administrative 








i This sentence in the Pacific coast award reads as follows: Those whose daily rates were more 
$5.25 have been increased by 15 per cent, except where by variations from this rule it has been possi! 
establish a uniform national rate. A new paragraph (i) is inserted as follows: 

(i) In some cases, as in that of crane operators in Seattle and Portland, we have made no increas° 
they have already been given the benefit of an increase in excess of what is required by the increase 11 
cost of living above the rate of $5.25, provided for ‘operating engineers” in the original award and adhered 
to (with the 10 per cent added in December) in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
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poses in the settlement of grievances until further notice, we divide the shipbuilding 
centers of the country into nine districts, two on the Pacific coast, one on the Great 
Lakes, two on the South Atlantic and Gulf, and four on the North Atlantic. 

Src. III. Transportation expenses of employees.—Since our previous decisions were 
rendered the organization of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has developed to a point which makes it expedient to vest in it full respon- 
ibility for determining the policies to be adopted with reference to sharing or absorbing 
the daily transportation expenses of shipyard employees in places where the local 
housing facilities are inadequate.' We, therefore, direct that in the case of each 
vard where employees are now being reimbursed for all or a portion of their daily 
transportation expenses, either in accordance with our previous decisions or in ac- 
erdance with rulings of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, such reimbursement shall continue to be made on the present basis only 

til the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall establish 

new ruling with relation to the absorption or sharing of the transportation expenses 
of the employees at any of such yards. We have reached the conclusion that asa 
ceneral rule in cases where it is necessary for the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
cency Fleet Corporation to absorb daily transportation expenses of shipyard employees 
no portion of the transportation cost paid by shipyard employees in traveling be- 
tween their homes and the shipyards other than that which is in excess of what may 
be determined to be a reasonable amount for such shipyard employees to pay for 
transportation to and from their work at each yard should be absorbed by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation except in instances where un- 
usual local conditions may require a different ruling. 

Ve hereby surrender, transfer to, and vest in the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fieet Corporation full authority to determine to what extent the cost of 
daily transportation paid by shipyard employees shall be absorbed by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.? 

Sec. IV. Shop commiltees for the a Jjustment of gre vances Shipyard owners not 
parties to joint agreements with the labor organizations of their respective districts 
are directed to cooperate with their employees in making effective the following 
rules in reference to machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes; provided, 
that shipyards having in operation substantially similar rules may, on the recom- 
mendation of the district examiner approved by the board, be permitted to continue 
such rules in operation. 

|) The employees of each craft or calling in a shop or yard shall have the right to 
select three of their number to represent them as members of a shop committee. 
Mach member of this committee shall be chosen for a term of six months by majority 
vote through secret ballot in such manner as the employees may direct. Vacancies 
for an unexpired term shall be filled by ballot. Members of an outgoing committee 
shall be eligible for reelection. The chairman of each shop committee shall be a 
member of a joint shop committee. The joint shop committee shall by ballot select 
five of its members to act as an executive committee to represent it in conferences 
with the superintendent or higher officials of the company. In contested cases, the 
district examiner shall decide as to the validity of the election of a shop committee 
and supervise a new election when he deems such new election necessary. 

(2) When a grievance arises it shall be taken up by the craft or laborers’ commitice 
with the foreman or general foreman. Failing an adjustment, the craft or laborers’ 
committee may then take it up with the superintendent, and may call in the assist- 
ance of a representative chosen by the committee to confer over the grievance with 

‘Iu the Pacific coast award this paragraph is concluded at this point by the following sentence: “We 
therefore include no regulations with reference to this subject in this decision,” 

*This paragraph does not appear in the Pacific coast award. 
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ihe superintendent or the higher officials of the company. If the grievance con 
more than one craft it shall be handled through the joint shop committee, firs! 
the superintendent, and then, failing a settlement, with the higher officials of the 
pany. Insuch conference with the superintendent or higher officials, the joint 
committee shall have the right to call in the assistance of a representative chosen 
the committee. In case such conference fails to result in a satisfactory adjusi: 
the grievance .hall be submitted to the district examiner. 

(5) Any committeeman elected in accordance with the provisions of this 
who shall be found to have been discharged without just or sufficient cause, afte: 
investigation in the manner herein provided for the adjustment of grievances, 
be reinstated with full pay for all time lost. 

Sec. V. Discrimination against union or nonunion men prohibited.—Belie ving 
in this national emergency past differences between employers and employees 1 
be forgotten in the common determination to produce the maximum possible nur 
of ships, the board will not tolerate any discrimination either on the part of emp! 
or employees between union and nonunion men; provided, that this declaration 
be interpreted so as to conform with the principles laid down by the President o 
United States in his proclamation of April 8, 1918, creating the National 
Labor Board. 

Sec. VI. Weekly pay.—Except where otherwise provided by joint agreemen 
ployees shall be paid at least once a week on the company’s time and in no ¢a 
more than one week’s pay be held back. 

Sec. VII. Shipyard employees to be provided with identification cards.—To put a 
to the continuous misunderstandings as to the rates of pay to which employ 
entitled, the board directs that every shipyard employee is to be provided \ 
identification card by the shipyard company which employs him, such card 
supplied by the Emergency Fleet Corporation Upon these cards shall be 1 
the name of the employee, the date on which the card is issued to him, his oceuy 
and the rate of pay which he is to receive. 

Sec. VIII. Prompt payment on withdrawal from employment.—Any employ 
off, discharged, or quitiing of his own volition shall, as promptly as possibl 
any event within tweniy-iour hours, receive all wages due him. 

Sec. IX. Compulsory insurance assessments prohibited.—Disapproving of insu 
assessments arbitrarily required by employers and with due regard to the limiiat 
of existing statutes, we direct that no employee who makes request for exempti 
writing shall be required by the employing shipyard to pay any assessment, not 
obligatory by State law, for insurance, medical attendance, or other benefits. 

Sec. X. Medical first aid to be provided.—Competent medical first aid shall be | 
vided for employees requiring such aid and paid for by the employer. 

Sec. XI. Adequate toilets, washing facilities, and drinking water to be provided. 
yard owners are directed to provide for their employees adequate and sanitary toi! 
washing facilities, and pure drinking water, properly cooled during the summer mon! 

Sec. XII. Additional sanitary precautions.—Our attention has been called to 
danger to the health of painters resulting from the use of spraying machines and | 
poisonous gases and fumes in inadequately ventilated portions of the vessel in w): 
they areemployed. We request that our examiners bring such conditions when fo 
to exist in their districts promptly to the attention of the director of industrial r 
tions. 

Sec. XIII. Seale of wages established.—The rates of wages to be paid to diffe 
classes of employees by the shipyards of the Atlantic coast, Gulf, and Great L 
districts under the jurisdiction of this board shall be those set forth in the schedu! 
appended hereto (Exhibit “‘A’’) which is made a substantive part of this award. 

Sec. XIV. Wages now paid individual employees not to be cut.—Hourly or week! 
rates of wages now being paid to individual employees in excess of the rates fixed are 
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no wise altered or affecied by (he establishment of these rates: Provided, That em- 


ployees taken on or transierred to a different occupation after this decision becomes 
affective shall be paid the rates established in Schedule ‘A’: Provided, further, That 
‘his shall not be interpreted to sanction rates improperly fixed by any shipyard. 
Sec. XV. Piece rates.—No changes in existing piece rates are to be made until after 
‘he conference between representatives of the shipyards and of the piece-rate crafts 


nl 


i 

vhich has been called to meet in Washington during the current month has been held 
nd its recommendations have been acted upon by the board. No extensions of the 
ce-rate system to cccupations not now operating under this system are to be made 
il the rates proposed have been submitted to the board and approved by it in 


ritin 


7 


Sec. XVI. Further extensions of existing premiu) bo > or contract syst without 
; authorization prohibited.—A primary purpose in adopting a national wage scale 
: hipyard employees is to stabilize labor conditions. Experience has taught 
the premium, bonus, and contract system of wage payment may, unless con- 


rolled, be used to entice employees from one shipyard to another. We t 


ct that no further extensions of the premium, bonus, or contract systems b 
in any shipyard without the express written authorization of this board 
Sec, XVII. Drafisinen and copyists.- In response to the request of the Navy De- 
iment and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, of representatives oi the emp 
ted, and of many of the shipbuilding companies, we have held hearings and 
made a careful study of the compensation and privileges now enj l by « 
ith a view to standardizing these conditions in the shipyards under our juri 
On the basis of this study we direct that in all shipyards building vessels under dit 
contract with the Navy Depariment or the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the com- 
peusation, hours, and conditions of employment of draftsmen and copyists conform 
to the following regulations to be made effective in such shipyards with 


7 
} 


period beginning on October 1, 1918, cr immediately thereaiter 


First. Draftsmen and copyists are to be subdivided into the following d 


classes and are to receive the compensation indicated: 
Charge man.—Man who is in responsible charge of the draiting work on one 
ips and who is supervising its execution. Must have had five years’ exper'e 
in marine drafting; cr be a graduate of a technical school in the course in engineerin 
pel 


or architecture, and in addition have had two years’ experience in ashipyard. Late 
per hour, $1.25 during the first six months’ service in this class and to increase 5 
cents per hour at the end of each six months’ period to a maximum of $1.50 per hour 
Drafisman, grade A,—Man laying out and developing work completely from spe 
fications. Must have had two years’ experience as draftsman in grade B, or fix 
drafting or equivalent experience outside of a shipyard, or be a graduate of a tech- 
nical school in the course in engineering or architecture, and in addition have had 
: ohne year’s experience in a shipyard. Rate per hour, $1 during the first six months’ 
; service in this grade and to increase 5 cents per hour at the end of each six months’ 
period to a maximum of $1.20 per hour. 
Drafisman, grade B.—Man designing details. Must have served one year as draits- 
man in grade C, or be a graduate of a technical school in the course in engineering cr 


architecture, with some shipyard experience, or have had four years’ drafting «1 





equivalent experience outside of a shipyard. Rate per hour, 75 cents during the 


; first six months’ service in this grade and to increase 5 cents per hour at the end of 
| each six months’ period to a maximum of 90 cents per hour. 
: 








Drafisman, grade C.—Man handling details under supervision. Must have had two 
years’ experience in a shipyard, or three years’ drafting or equivalent experience 
outside of a shipyard, or be a graduate of a technical school in the course in enginecr- 
ing or architecture. Rate, 65 cents per hour. 
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First-class copyist.—Man who alters tracings to agree with work or sketches of wo,’ 
or man starting to do detail work. Must have had six months’ experience in a «| 
yard or in a drafting room or in a technical school. Rate per hour, 50 cents dur 
the first six months’ service in this grade and to increase 5 cents per hour at th 
of each six months’ period to a maximum of 60 cents. 

Second-class copyist.—Man who traces from original work. Rate, 40 cents per 

Second. The qualifications specified in the above classification are mii 
qualifications. Promotions from one class to another are not to be automati 
are to depend upon the need of the shipyards for additional employees in the ! 
class and the personal qualifications of the employees. In case of a dispute as | 
grading or promotion of an employee, appeal may be made to the shop com: 
of draftsmen, to be selected in accordance with the provisions of Section IV, and 
ing an agreement between the shop committee and the chief draftsman, 
examiner of the district. 

Third. Draftsmen and copyists now employed are to be classified in accor 
with the above scale, due weight being given to proficiency, experience, len 
service, and compensation now received in determining to which class each em) 
shall be assigned: Provided, That wages now being paid to individual employ: 
excess of the rates fixed herein are to be in no wise altered or affected by the « 
lishment of these rates. 

Fourth. The regulations in regard to hours of employment and extra compen 
for week day overtime and holidays and for work on the night shift shall be the 
for draftsmen and copyists as are prescr bed in decisions cf this board for mec] 
in the shipyards in which they are employed. 

Fifth. Draftsmen and copyists shall be allowed 12 holidays each year with 
including the following: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and a half holiday on Stat 
national election days: Provided, That in shipyards now allowing draftsmen mor: 

12 holidays a year with pay, the existing custom shall not be changed. 

Sec. XVIII. Leading men and quartermen.—In response to the request of the ° 
Department and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and after conference with r 
sentatives of the shipyard and of the employees affected, we have adopted th 
lowing definitions of leading men, quartermen, assistant foremen, and foremen, and 
prescribe the rates of compensation indicated below for leading men and quar 
men effective for the pay period beginning on October 1, 1918, or immedia 
thereafter: 

First. A leading man, sometimes known as a gang boss, snapper, or pusher, is a 
man who directs, expedites, and is responsible for the output or effort of a certain 
group of workmen. He is responsible to a foreman, assistant foreman, or quarter 
‘‘Leading men” are not to be confused with ‘‘leaders” as defined in Exhibit ‘4 
The number of leading men should not exceed on the average 1 to every 12 in | 
craft under their direction: Provided, That in a yard cr upon a vessel in which 
than 12 men of any craft are employed, there may be «ne leading man for such cra/! 

Rate per hour, 18 cents in addition to the hourly rate fixed for first-class mechani:s 
in the craft under his direction. | 

Second. A quarterman, sometimes known as a subforeman, is a man who dir 
and expedites and is responsible for the effort and output of more than one grou) of 
workmen. He is responsible to a foreman or assistant foreman, The number of quar- 
termen shall not exceed on an average 1 to every 30 men in the craft under their 
direction: Provided, That there may be one quarterman to each craft employed on 
small vessels, irrespective of the number of men of that craft so employed. 

Rate per hour, 36 cents in addition to the hourly rate fixed for first-class mechan! 
in the craft under his direction. 


7) 
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Third. An assistant foreman is a man who, under the direction of the foreman 
handles a part of the work of a foreman and who takes the place of the foreman in 
his absence. 

A foreman is a man who supervises the work of all the men in a particular de part- 
ment or trade in accordance with the organization scheme of the plant at which he 
icemployed. He is responsible to the superintendent or the assistant superintendent 
and has under his immediate supervision the assistant foreman and the quarterman 
and leading men in his department or trade. 

After careful consideration we have decided that it would be unwise for this board 
to attempt to standardize the compensation of foremen and assistant foremen. We 
therefore leave the determination of the compensation of these employees to the yards 
concerned, subject to any supervision which the Navy Department or the Emergency 
leet Corporation may deem it necessary to exercise. We also assume no jurisdiction 
over the employment or discharge of foremen, believing that responsibility for the 
selection and control of the supervisory force should rest squarely with the shipyards 
themselves. 

Fourth. The regulations in regard to hours of employment and extra compensation 
for week-day overtime and holidays and for work on the night shift shall be the same 
for leading men and quartermen as are prescribed in decisions of this board for 
mechanics in the shipyards in which they are employed. 

Sec. XIX. Guards, watchmen, and sergeants.—Guards, watchmen, and sergeants are 
to work eight hours a day for six days a week. No overtime is to be required except 
in extreme emergencies or when the number of employees is insufficient to permit 
of rotation. The compensation for overtime and for Sundays and holidays is to be at 
straight time. Rates per hour:' In South Atlantic and Gulf yards, guards and 
watchmen, 50 cents; sergeants, 55 cents. In North Atlantic and Great Lakes yards. 
guards and watchmen, 55 cents; sergeants, 60 cents, effective for the pay period 
beginning on October 1, 1918, or immediately thereafter. The line of division be- 
tween the North and South Atlantic is the southern boundary of North Carolina. 

Sec. XX.? Compensation of instructors.—To standardize the compensation and con- 
ditions of employment of the growing number of instructors employed by the ship- 
yards to train learners in occupations in which the available supply of qualified 
journeymen is insufficient the board establishes the following grades of instructors, 
with the weekly compensation specified: Junior instructors, $50; instructors $55: 
senior instructors, $60. 

Instructors are not to be required to work overtime nor on holidays except in 
emergencies and when so employed are to receive no extra compensation. 

Instructors now employed are to be assigned to these different grades in accordance 
with their proficiency, length of service, and compensation now received: Provided, 
That rates of compensation now being paid to individual employees in excess of the 
rates herein are to be in no wise altered or affected bythe establishment of these rates: 
And provided further, That instructors taken on or transferred from a different occupa- 
tion after this decision becomes effective shall be paid the rates herein established. 

Sec. XXI. Rates of wages for occupations not specified.—Rates 0. wages for ship- 
building occupations not included in Exhibit ‘‘A” will be fixed by a supplementary 
decision to be issued as soon as the necessary information can be collected. Meantime 
existing rates for these occupations are to remain unchanged except on the recom- 
mendation of the district examiner approved by the board 

Sec. XXII. No intermediate rates for occupations included in decision to be paid.— 
The rates fixed for occupations enumerated in Exhibit “‘A” are the rates to be paid 


eS — — — — 


! The Pacific coast award provides rates per hour as follows: Guards and watchmen, 60 cents; sergeants, 
65 cents; effective for the pay period beginning Oct. 1, 1918, or immediately thereafter. 
‘ This provision is omitted from the Pacific coast award. 
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employees in these occupations except where special rates for learners have }:.) 
established by joint agreement or! have been approved by the board as provi 
in the following sections. 

Sec. XXIII. Method of training new men when the available supply of qui 
journeymen is inadequate.—At a conservative estimate the shipyards of the co. 
will require 200,000 additional employees to carry out the present shipbuil 
program. Whenever the board shall be convinced by investigation, in conne: 
with which the representatives of the employees as well as the shipyard owners 
be consulted, that there is an inadequate supply of qualified mechanics in any o. 
pation and that this can not be met by transferring mechanics from nonesser 
industries in other parts of the country, the board will issue regulations cove: 
the following points: (1) The method of training new men to be set up and adn 
istered subject to the supervisory control of the director of industrial relations of {he 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; (2) the rate of wages to be paid those admitted to 1 | 
training course: (3) the duration of the course; (4) the rate to be paid graduates 
the course during a stated probationary period before they shall be entitled to rece 
the wages fixed for fully qualified journeymen; and (5) the method of determining 
when graduates of the course have acquired sufficient skill to entitle them to 
ranked as qualified journeymen. ? 

Sec. XXIV. Learners’ rates for certain crafts in which the supply of journeymen ‘s 
tnadequate.—After consultation with the international officials of the Internation,| 
Union of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, we prescribe | 
following rates and conditions for pupils in the training schools in the different yari\s 
under our jurisdiction: (1) Riverter’s learners, 56 cents, to be continued for a peri 
not to exceed 6 weeks, when they are to be advanced to the full riveter’s rate of s) 
cents; (2) chipper’s and calker’s learners, 56 cents, to be continued for a period not 
to exceed 6 weeks, when they are to be advanced to the full chipper’s 
calker’s rate of 80 cents; (3) driller’s learners, 46 cents, to be continued for a 
period not to exceed 4 weeks, when they are to be advanced to the full driller’s 
rate of 68 cents; (4) reamer’s learner, 46 cents, to be continued for 2 weeks 
when thay are to be advanced to the full reamer’s rate of 58 cents 
(5) bolters-up learners, 46 cents, to be continued for 2 weeks, when they 
to be advanced to the full bolter’s rate of 58 cents; (6) holders-on learners, 
cents, to be continued for 4 weeks, when they are to be advanced to the full holders 
on rate of 60 cents; (7) heaters, 46 cents, to be continued for 2 weeks, when they are 
to be advanced to the full heater’s rate of 50 cents; (8) ship fitter’s learners, 70 cents 
to be continued for a period not to exceed 3 months, when they are to be advan«: 
to the full ship fitter’s rate of 80 cents;* (9) loftsmen learners are to be paid the s 
fitters’ rate of 80 cents for a period not to exceed 4 months, when they are to hb: 
vanced to the loftsmen rate of 90 cents. Whenever put on piece work learners 
to receive the regular piece-work rates. 


1 The Pacific coast award contains at this point the clause, “upon the recommendation of the <i- 
examiner.” 

2In the Pacific coast award the following sentence is added to this paragraph: “Pending deci 
regard to this matter fer other districts, the board approves the so-called ‘permit system’ esta)lis! 
Seattle by agreement between representatives of the shipyards and of organized labor, and the avr. 
entered inte between the steel yards of San Francisco and Local No. 6 of the International Union of ! 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, and directs its examiners to collect information 
the need of the extension of these or other similar systems in their respective districts.” 

* The provisions of this section are not included in the Pacific coast award. 

‘Ship fitters rated as second-class at the time of this dezision, if retained in employment, are to be | 
the full 80-cent rate, provided they have had the training prescribed above or equivalent training. 01) 
wise they are to be classed as ship fitter’s learners at 70 cents for 3 months before being advanced to (! 
80-cent rate. 

The ship fitter’s learners are to be men who have had three menths’ experience as ship fitter’s helpers 20 | 
3 mouths’ experience as linermen or equivalent training. 
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Sxo. XXV. Working hours, holidays, and extra compensation for overtime, holidays, 
and work on the night shift.—Pending the announcement of a national labor policy 
standardizing working conditions on Government work and work for the Government, 
the working hours, holidays, and extra compensation for overtime, holidays and work 
on the night shift shall remain as established for shipyards and repair yards in the 
respective districts by previous decisions of this board. In case of dispute as to what 
these conditions were in the shipyards of any district the standard shall be the con- 
ditions observed in such district during the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

Sec. XXVI. Application of decision.—This decision shall apply on the Atlantic 
coast, Gulf and Great Lakes’ to shipbuilding and ship repairing plants and plants 
engaged in installing equipment in ships under direct contracts with the Navy De- 
partment or the Emergency Fleet Corporation or the United States Shipping Board, 
to work performed by subcontractors in such plants or upon such ships being built 
or repaired under such contracts and to shipyard construction or extension in this 
district, the expense of which is borne entirely by the Navy Department or the Emer- 
cency Fleet Corporation: Provided, That rates and working conditions in connection 
with such yard construction or extension for building occupations are to be the pre- 
vailing rates and working conditions in the building trades in the locality in which 
the shipyard is situated.’ 

Sec. XXVII. Date when decision becomes effective.*~—By combining into one district 
for wage-adjustment purposes the North Atlantic, the Delaware River and Baltimore, 
the Newport News and Chesapeake Bay, the South Atlantic and Gulf, and the Great 
Lakes districts of our previous decisions, we have taken a long step in the direction 
of national uniformity. We desire to take another step and make this new decision 
effective in all of these districts upon the same date. This date is earlier than micht 
fairly be claimed by some of these districts, later than might have been claimed by 
others. So much dissatisfaction has been caused by the variable retroactive provi- 
sions of our earlier decisions that we have decided not to make this decision retroac- 
tive for any shipyard or occupation, but in determining on the effective date to 
strike an average that will be fair and reasonable for the enlarged district as a whole. 
The rates and other conditions provided in this decision shall, therefore, be put into 
effect in all the shipyards to which it applies for the pay period beginning on or imme- 


diately after Tuesday, October 1, 1918. 
V. Everit Macy, Chairman. 


Appotnted by the President of the United States. 
L. C. MARSHALL, 


Appointed by the Navy Department and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
A. J. BERREs, 


Appointed by the President of the American Federation of Labor. 
Wasnineton, D. C., October 24, 1918. 


1In the Pacific coast award the decision is made to apply to California, Oregon, and Washington. 
2 At this point the Pacific coast award contains the following section: 


Src. XXV. Retroactive provision.—In order that shipyard employees on the Pacific coast may be fully 
compensated for the loss and inconvenience which they have suffered because of the unavoidable delay 
n the announcement of this decision, the wage rates fixed in Schedule “‘ A” are made retroactive to August 

1918. Their attention is called to the fact that in strictness the basis for calculating their retroactive 
»ay should be the increase from October, 1917, to August, 1918, rather than the greater increase from Octo- 
ber, 1917, to October, 1918, as herein provided. The more liberal adjustment is made in recognition of the 
excellent production of Pacific coast shipyards, and in lieu of any further readjustment of wages prior to 
\pril 1, 1919. All employees entitled to retroactive pay who were employed for any length of time from 
August first until this decision is made effective, are to receive retroactive pay for the period of their em- 
ployment whether or not they are still employed. 


® The final section of the Pacific coast award is as follows: 


Sec. XXVI. Date when decision becoines a oe rates and other conditions prescribed in this 
decision, except as otherwise provided, shall be put into effect for the pay period beginning on or imme- 
diately after y, Octever 1, 1918, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 
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Exutsit A— Wage scale—Atlantie Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes districts. 


OCCUPATION, ! 


Rate 
Acetylene department: hour. 
surners, first class.......s.e0.- $0. 76 
surners, second class. ......... . 70 
Burners’ helpers................ . 54 
Oe re eae Peet ee . 58 
RIES. Se ee, Ea . 58 
rR. si. Sensaccis pes ae eae . 80 
Welders’ helpers. .............. 54 
Angle smith department: 
Angle smiths, heavy fires ?...... . 96 
Angle smiths, heavy fires, helpers. 64 
Angle smiths, other fires ....... 80 
Angle smiths, other fires, helpers. 54 
Furnace men on shapes and 
plates (shipwork)............. 90 
Furnace men on shapes and 
plates, helpers............... . 64 
Electric welders........... inode. wl 
Heaters in angle work.......... .64 
Blacksmith shop: 
Backhandler........... aoe ee 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires ?...... . 96 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires, helpers. 64 
Blacksmiths, other fires... .-.... . 80 
Blacksmiths, other fires, helpers. © . 54 
PORES MIGOER. oie eanacciderss 30 
Boiler makers’ helpers ........ o + —it 
Drop forgers............. eccccee § » 80 
Drop forgers’ helpeys............ . 54 
Hammer and machine forgers, 
pa VO Ee 1, 48 
Hammer and machine forgers’ 
helped... . oo0c cccewesececsce . 64 
Hammer runners, heavy........ .64 
Hammer runners, other........ .58 
FROGAGEB .. 02220. coccnnys sews tie ct 
Heaters to heavy forgers....... .76 
Levermen or cranemen......... + a8 
Levermenor cranemen’shelpers. .58 
PO Be errr ee . 64 
Liner forgers’ helpers. ......... . 54 





OCCUPATION. 


Boiler shop: 
soller makers............. Meese. 
Boiler makers’ helpers.......... 
Flange turners...... 
Flange turners’ helpers. ....... 
Drillers (pneumatic)............ 
Holders-on.......... Wwedbddes.- 
Oe eee 
Sereda. SSeS as. 

Rivet heaters’ boys (Newport 
WOUND Fe Re... 
Slab furnace men............... 


Bolting and liner department: 
| EP Pe ry Pe ee eee 


Liner men’s helpers. .. 
Cement department: 


Cementers’ helpers............. 
Chipping and calking department: 
Chippers and calkers........... 
SN: in Sahat Ried +96 oh 5 0 
Mn ns os6-eedsaandacess 
Cleaning department: 
IT teen ing 0 ieee $n0e- 
Coppersmith department: 
Coppersmiths................... 
Coppersmiths’ helpers 
Heat, frost, and asbestos workers 


(pipe coverers)............... 
OS ee ee alin alan 
Pipe fitters’ helpers..... sshboes- 
oO ee pacbesce 
Plumbers’ helpers...... eine 
Steam fitters.........c.0 pekwees 


Steam fitters’ helpers. ......... 
Drilling and reaming department: 

Drillers (pneumatic)............ 

Reamers (pneumatic)........... 


1 The occupations enumerated in this decision are describedin the Handbook on Shipyard Occu: 
published by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, copies of which 
obtained through the district examiners of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. 

2 Angle smiths and blacksmiths, heavy fires, are angle smiths and blacksmiths who normally req: 
or more helpers in connection with their work. Laborers and back handlers are not to be considered 


under this definition. 


* Hammer and machine forgers, heavy, are men who normally work billets 6 inches in diameter 
up, and use a furnace for heating. Men doing drop-forging work are not to come within this classifica\.: 
‘Leaders work along with the gangs they direct and are not to be confused with “leading men.” 
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Exnreitr A— Wage scale—Atlantic Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes districts—Continued. 

















OCCUPATION. Rate OCCUPATION. Rate 
Electrical department: four. | Machine shop—Concluded. hour. 
Electricians............- eoeee-- $0. 80 Machinists’ helpers............. $0. 54 
Electricians’ helpers........ aa ae Specialists or handy men....... 62 
et ee ee tos Metal polishers, buffers, and 
Machinists, first class...........  .80 SEOs sp watlccasceedmae . 80 
Witetiedties (54354 S546 icone eoee-  . 64 | Material labor department: 
Erecting department: Brakemen, yard.......... ane 
Marine erectors, first class. ..... 0 Checkers, material.......... ae: 64 
Marine erectors, second class... . 72 Conductors, locomotive.......... .64 
Marine erectors’ helpers........ 4 Conductors, road crane...... sen D8 
Specialists or handy men....... — . 62 Engineers, locomotive.......... 72 
Fitting-up department: Firemen, locomotive........... 50 
Angle and frame setters. ....... SO Hoisting and portable firemen. . 8 
Withee De re a fee a Hook and chain fasteners (hook 
Fitton RONDO awe. csp cece se 54 err ee 
Plate hangers (regulators), first Hook and chain fasteners, lead- ° 
CUCU iG ade EWedlewwadeaccccs 70 sites ti cidtiders Gdakos 72 
Plate hangers, second class. .... 60 Operators of aerial hoists, single 
Plate hangers’ helpers. ........ 54 and double cableways, hoist- 
Foundry department: ing donkeys and _ winches, 
‘ Casting cleaners (hand and ma- hoisting cranes and derricks, 
4 chine chippers).............- 58 with carrying capacity of over 
: Chippers and grinders.......... 58 three tons.......... se 89 
3 Cupola tenders............ beose &9) Operators of nonhoisting don- 
: Cupola tenders’ helpers...... —- oe keys and winches............ 70 
; BG aathatuecacecoe cones oO Switchmen, yard.............. . 62 
: Molders’ helpers ....... sececeee .54 | Mold loft: 
l‘urnace department: a oe a 80 
ON ee ee Knedtaes +8 Joiners’ helpers. ............... t 
PO ee ee . 76 Ee ee ree 90 
EE . 64 Loftsmen’s helpers............. 4 
ifull engineering department: Paint department: 
PEE . 80 Painters and polishers......... 74 
Joiners’ helpers. ............... 54 Painters and polishers’ helpers.. 14 
Marine erectors, first-class. ..... 80 Painters, bitumastic........ 80 
Marine erectors, second-class.... 72 I & acsicin heb made wes X- 6 
Marine erectors’ helpers........ 54 | Pattern shop: 
Specialists or handy men....... .62 Pattern makers..............-. 86 
Joiner department: Plant maintenance departm: nt: 
ee Sitti | se BG CAD cnctanetynscnease 
Joiners’ helpers......... samaiece «04 itis nt che ewetemendnns 
Machine men.............. finc-- oA Saw filers’ helpers.............. 
Machine men’s helpers.........  .54 Tool grinders. .........sr..... 70 
Lumber department: Toolsmiths (tool dressers)...... . 8: 
Machine men............. esccee 74 | Power-house department: 
Machine men’s helpers......... . 54 Engineers (steam and electric). . 80 
Machine shop: Firemen..... obiendieaamasdien 8 
Machinists, first-class... .... —— a I aie iat china ssctbitaiainaliiad Dre vii 8 
Machinists, second-class........ ~« ee 5S 
1 Leaders work along with the gangs they direct and are not to be confused with “leading men.” 
[1691] 
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Exursitr A— Wage scale—Atlantic Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes districts—Conclud; 





OCCUPATION. Rate OCCUPATION. R 
Rigging department: all Ship shed department—Concld. | 
BL. ou So ss Uinta doleen sek $0. 58 Drillers (operators of drill presses) $0 
Erectors, leaders '...............- . 68 BEGMONS SOTMEEB. 6.45 bo cecccce see 
Hook and chain fasteners (crane- CORNOGOSEB. . .<. cc ccccs sebdneseedcs 
men, crane riggers)............ . 62 DL. cccludinectedmieenaaces 
Hook and chain fasteners, lead- PE inc cdihtd hednencnees 
Ns sia cin as Mabe etic one . 72 Pressmen, first-class....... ee 
{iggers, loft and ship...... seeds: 908 Pressmen, second-class......... 
Riveting department: Pressmen’s helpers............-- 
Se ee —. BR sdccnnsssd cwenpennons< 
Heater boys (Newport News)...  .30 Scarfers . - xb egeseseee 
EE Se ae .60 | Ventilation department: 
Passers.......... ito Sheet-metal workers............ 
Passer boys (Newport News)... . 25 Sheet-metal workers’ helpers... . 
I irked. bs bine a ¥nbendian .80 | All departments: 
Ee ee eee . 86 Checkers, material . . . 
Stawe buildew. ..........c.000. . 66 Common laborers (South Atlan- 
Ship carpenter department: ON 
Ship carpenters, first-class... ... . 80 Counters (piecework)............ 
Ship carpenters, second-class... .74 OO ee eee 
Ship carpenters’ helpers........ . 54 Layers-out,? 5 cents addition to 
Ship shed department: journeyman’s hourly rate. 
Bending rollers. ....... eaedece . 80 Storeroom clerks............... 
Countersinkers.................-.  .64 Ee a re 
Wage scale for employees in wooden-ship yards not included above. Rat 
10 
 irtitckecercodsedegeedhW oN) s sbmes Che weGhOGE64b 66604 660bbSo0c0000 $0. § 
MDs cutimncecetesdeseeetbwndscccesdcecesusewccseccscdectecscse 
ND 0) we bebeodab dbs 6 oocebacestSsd5Sb645b00565666sc000600~ 
Cut-off saw operators........ ee ee oy ee ee Peer eee ee Te eT eT te oe eee 
nab t sre eabihedh asda eee Wes bocds oS 0c owas sdbdmeGbSs Fbi605se6500. 
General helpers...... SOON E Webbe de amabasevccccndedececsecssnebebeacess- 
Millmen............ Ea Gee dark ames so sb eeisbcnedd dedawsedssdnsesscs. 
Oakum spinners...... aM ein abe dN es ceukhaso4s bbs 66dsccedddccccccadecsese- "2 
Ship carpenters (shipwrights), first-class. ...........-.--222220ee- cece ee eee-- 
Ship carpenters (shipwrights), second-class................-2-s-eeeee-+---e-- 
Ship carpenters (shipwrights), helpers. ...............-...seeceeeesee eee eee 
PR ne cadudsiin SUSE AN sd bo ole WndgsbciemesssésGadsapbeeséccesececas- 
Rhames DAMS Bibi a. Ss OSES c cece Dghdtiwechaneeccesnsamapeactcscasssbéce 
ns A NN U0 b's 5d 0c cin Sb cc 0b6 466646 65h6 566605666685 606500 
Woodworking machines uae) eames ebWenecehhsbSb644466555s 50046 S ccs ee 








1 Leaders work along + et the gangs on direct and are not to be confused with ‘‘leading men.” 

? Layers-out are men who lay out work direct from the blue prints. 

8 Fasteners embrace men operating either air or electrically driven augers or hammers, driving dri!t! 
or treenails, fastening timbers with strap irons, fastening driftbolts after driving, managing treenai! 
tools, and splitting and weighing treenails, 

4 Per bale. 
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Wage scale—Pacific coast shipyards. 


OCCUPATION.' 


Acetylene burners.....ssecssesee- 
Acetylene welders. .... cccccccecce 
Angle and frame setters. ......... 
Angle smiths, heavy fires?...... . 
Angle smiths, heavy fires, helpers. 
Angle smiths, other fires ........- 
Angle smiths, other fires, helpers . 
Backhandler.....-.. cccocccoscece 
Bending rollers. .........- cocecce 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires ?........ 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires, helpers. . 
Blacksmiths, other fires.......... 
Blacksmiths, other fires, helpers. . 
Boiler S0GGB. cw00 2% ccccccccces 
Boiler makers’ helpers...... oe 
eben cede ccedin de noe 
Bolt makers (bolt headers).....e« 


Bolt makers’ helpers. ........ coco 
Brakemen (yard)... .....-.-ccccce 
Carpenters, ship *............ coee 
Carpenters’ helpers.......... cecee 
Casting cleaners........ cccccccces 
Checkers, material.............ee- 
Chippers and calkers............. 
Chippers and grinders (foundry). . 
Conductors, locomotive. ......... 
CREE dawdese <oncsces 
Coppersmiths............. ocoeee ee 
Coppersmiths’ helpers............ 
Counters (piecework) .......... oe 
Cupola tenders (melters)..... eccce 
Drillers, pneumatic. ........... ee 
Drillers (drill-press operators)..... 
Electric welders. ............e- ee 
Electrical workers............ ecee 
Electrical workers’ helpers........ 
Engineers, locomotive............ 


Engineers in power houses (steam 
| 


1 The occupations enumerated in this decision are described in the Handbook on Shipyard Occupati 


Rate 


per 
hour. 


$0. 76 


. 80 
. 58 
. 68 
. 64 
. 86 
. 58 
. 68 
. 80 
. 68 


. 82 
. 80 
. 58 
72 





OCCUPATION, 


I ih aii cian diets deddbenccs 
Erectors, leaders *. .............. 
hee toate aieitie sctnctnnewe 
Firemen, locomotive.............. 
Meee GUNNONE. 5 5. oe cn cccecccee 
Flange turners’ helpers .......... 
Forgers, hammer and machine, 

gS er ee eee 
Forgers, hammer and machine, 

heavy, helpers................. 


ci viicdnccacevececus 
Forgers, drop, helpers............. 
Forgers, liner............ eccccces 
Forgers, liner, helpers..... cccccece 
Foundry carpent ers...... jeapsens 


Furnace men on shapes and plates. 
Furnace men on shapes and plates, 


Hammer runners, heavy......... 
Hammer runners, other........... 
Heat, frost, and asbestos workers. . 
Heaters in forge shop............. 
Heaters in angle work............ 
Heaters (rivet)... .......ceee0-.- 
I Se er 
Hook tenders (cranemen, crane 


Nc cucwtunedsesncesss 
I ia hb aac bein s mien‘ 
Layers-out,® (5 cents in addition to 
journeyman’s hourly rate). 
PNC5.6d chrseenedetmeadins 
Machine helpers (flange).......... 
Machinists............ 
Machinists, specialists............. 
Machinists’ helpers............... 
Ee ree 


published by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, copies of whi 
obtained through the district examiner of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Hoard. 

? Angle smiths and blacksmiths, heavy fires, are angle smiths and blacksmiths who normally 
two or more helpers in connection with their work. Laborers and backhandlers are not to be considered 


helpers under this definition. 


. 64 
. 80 


. 64 
. 68 


. 64 
. 58 
. 80 
. 76 
. 68 
. 56 
. 64 


. 72 


require 


* In view of the fact that a sufficient number of ship carpenters should now have been trained to meet the 
needs of the wooden shipyards, the three months’ probationary rate established for house carpenters em- 


ployed in shipbuilding is withdrawn. 


‘Leaders work along with the gangs they direct and are not to be confused with “leading men.” 
* Forgers, hammer and machine, heavy, are men who normally work billets six inches in diameter and 
up and use a furnace for heating. Men doing drop-forging work are not to come within this classification. 
* Layers-out are men who lay out work direct from the blue prints. 
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Wage scale—Pacific coast shipyards—Concluded. 





Rate Ra 
OCCUPATION. per OCCUPATION, Der 
hour. hot 
Metal polishers and buffers (fin- Punch and shear men........... 
MINED sc ccnenssoncccevbicdst .« | a OTe ae 
Ps catpinwmeniasteseoseses eee Re 
Molders’ helpers. ...............- -58 | Riveters........ wee Re 
Oilers.....-..- + es eeee eee essen et Se re 
Operators of aerial hoists, single Riggers, loft and ship. ........... 
and double cableways, hoisting Sawyers (iron)................... 
donkeys and winches, hoisting (a llr ety ely iy aa 
cranes and derricks, carrying Sheet-metal workers. ............. 
capacity over three tons........ - 80 | Sheet-metal workers’ helpers. ..... 
Operators of nonhoisting donkeys Ee ed Se 
and winches... ......----.---- .70 | Ship fitters’ helpers.............. 
Painters.....-------++- seeeeeees - +741 Slab furnace men................ 
Painters, bitumastic..... eocccees - +86] Slab furnace men’s helpers....... 
Passer boys (rivet)....cccccccccees - 36 | Stage builders................... 
Pattern makers. ......++.-----+- Set Ba re 
Pipe fitters.......---+++++++------ - 80 | Steam fitters’ helpers............ 
Pipe fitters’ helpers...........-.-. .58 | Storeroom clerks.............---- 
BROT TOE 2 ono ascicsb ctSascicc’s NR tk rererrhnen ea cdihiicks 
Plate hangers (regulators)........ .74 | Switchmen, locomotive........... 
Plate hangers’ helpers........... .59 | Tank testers. ........--cccececce. 
PEO. 0 occ gon cccipilch sbeecee - 80 | Time keepers... ..........02000- 
Plumbers’ helpers ..............- -53 | Water tenders. ...ccoccoccccccece 
BREE 6 6 an nswctansaseeristiiwe . 80 
Wage scale for employees in wooden-ship yards not included above. Rat 
per 
i hha os leat ie aden ds seacl adbeast eeseeeacone cbepes $0 
is nc sc eceasdsewstaehasteces sans aeee Casdkeneneeedpes - 
cs Crctsedakek onawtes ene gneaansssese cesses sswenteeeeeaees 
i wie tcaceahnatenccean khaakebwe eens cscs es ebdgecadedast es 
tt ci dai teeeshen sacahhebasenexgcoescecacsescasescccascopnecssecces 
TE citive oe chwdadssccepaasecesnerccecdeccesdsesacescencocss 
Cptneee NE SPUAIIENTO CCURINDD TIRIIBOTS). 5. wow eee cc ccc ccc cccccsccess. 
i 12s tens eee ei anh hoes sees ketdneeeenbaceehn.s o< 
thie taes sade VeetGeses ane eGantresenssscdcnescscehwececesecess- 
General helpers...... i ce Uiiareostehsce sie sass saceeetisesesaeeves ss 
DCT La ba seReGheeeEedaeetannenesbhsocescdsvvascatescsseasecscepee 
, .. coe leeeeaGabnsecnacaencesnaadcecectbese>« 
ss Ole le shiscwebacsles seSesaebeeebecesesee>- 
FP TEEPE ALS ET EL LEE OEP ETE ETT ETE 
iy mall ey ee Pe pe Pee 29 9 py ee 
sa ee enn. to akhhe ae ieee Maman eeA, 
ia tad alliances ba Ts chan aids Adie an htetenebaiiivinnsine xn 
ee Oia ao ttied side 0s oikcwccccccdosccecses enbdadiels bites « 
Woodworking-machine (small) operators................--..22eeeeeeeceeeeee- 





1 To increase 50 cents per day at end of each 3 months during period of 18 months. 
§ Fasteners embrace pneumatic and electrically-driven tool operators and bolt stickers. 
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RATES OF PAY OF EMPLOYEES OF FIRMS MANUFACTURING COAL-TAR 
CHEMICALS. 


The United States Tariff Commission is publishing a series of 
pamphlets on industries affected by the tariff, and No. 6 of this 
tariff information series, issued in July, 1918, is entitled ‘‘Census of 
dyes and coal-tar chemicals, 1917.’”’! The report is divided into 
three parts: (1) A general summary of the production of coal-tar 
chemicals in the United States during 1917, as revealed by a special 
investigation made by the United States Tariff Commission; discus- 
sion of statistical tables giving the output of each product classed as 
crude, intermediate, and finished product; interpretation of the 60 
ner cent clause of the act of September 8, 1916; employees, rates of 
pay, and research work in the coal-tar chemical industries: (2) a 
historical review of the development of the dye industry in the 
United States since the outbreak of the European war; (3) statis- 
tical tables showing imports and exports of coal-tar chemicals, and 
imports of natural dyes. A review of the entire pamphlet is not 
here attempted, attention being confined to that portion which in- 
terests labor particularly, namely, the number of employees engaged 
in this industry and the rates of pay received by them on December 
15, 1917, or the nearest representative date for which records were 
available. 

It is stated that during 1917, 190 firms (exclusive of coke-oven 
plants and gas houses) reported the manufacture of coal-tar chemi- 
cals, and that 176 of these firms employed 1,733 chemists and other 
technically trained men and 17,910 skilled artisans and laborers in 
manufacturing operations on coal-tar products. It is also stated 
that over two and one-half million dollars was spent in 1917 on re- 
search work alone. The output of finished coal-tar products during 
1917 was 54,550,107 pounds, valued at $68,790,857, or an average of 
$1.26 per pound. 

The table which follows shows the number and per cent of employees 
engaged in manufacturing operations receiving specified rates of 
pay in each of the groups of technically trained and nontechnically 
trained men. ‘The table also shows the percentage of each group 
receiving the specified wage or more. The proportion of technically 
trained men receiving the higher rates of compensation is much 
ereater than the proportion of nontechnically trained men. For 
example, 66.9 per cent of the technically trained men received 
$25 or more per week, whereas only 25.6 per cent of the employees 
without technical training received $25 or more per week. Nine- 
teen per cent of the technically trained men received $50 or more per 





1 United States Tariff Commission. Tariff information series No. 6. Census of dyes and coal-tar 
chemicals, 1917. Washington, 1918. 73 pp. 
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week, whereas only 0.3 per cent of the men without technical training 
received $50 or more per week. 


NUMBER AND RATES OF PAY OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING OPE 
TIONS, REPORTED BY 176 PLANTS MANUFACTURING COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 



































Per cent r: 
Number receiving Per cent re- 
each specified ceiving each spatial ea 
wage. wage. or more 
Reescenemes a 
Classified weekly wages. Chem-| Men Chem-| Men | Chem-| M: 
ists with- ists with- ists wi 
and out and out and 0 
techni- | techni-| Total. | techni- | techni- | techni- | tech: 
cally cal cally cal cally 
trained) train- trained; train- | trained) trair 
men. ing men ing men ing 
tee P pea) 
ELE OEE LLL MOE eee 44 Ud) ee |) ae | 
SECT Ra bo eee o> ee eee 4 327 331 0.2 1.8; 100.0 8 
Rc cbt cebendascdiacandabecne 15 996; 1,011 9 5.6 99. 8 | 0 
I Td £0 oo ne ce bbhichoepewe 313 6,576 6, 889 18,1 36. 7 98.9 | 4 
a  embalnansed | 241} 5,387] 5,628] 13.9] 30.1] 80.8 | 
ES EEE ae ae ee Sy ee eae 236 2,537 2,773 13.6 14,1 66. 9 | 
a ee can | 217 1,575 1,792 12.5 8.8 53.3 
ES ES PT Te Pe Pepe See 183 245 428 10. 6 1.4 40.8 
ili 2 Ee ARS 104 109 213 6.0 .6 30. 2 
IN i. 55k secbéeanpcchinne dddbé 90 66 156 5.2 .4 24, 2 | 
RR AE EES EARN RG 330 48 378 19.0 an 19. 0 | 
EE ee ee rere | 1, 733 | 17,910 | 19,643 | 100.0; 100.0 )]........ bignece 














UNION SCALES IN THE BAKERY, MILLWORK, AND PRINTING TRADES, 
AND OF CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS. 


In the September, 1918, Monruty Lasor Review there w: 
published the union scale of wages and hours of labor as of Ma 
15, 1918, and May 15, 1917, for the principal occupations in th: 
building, granite and stone, and metal trades, and in freight hand- 
jing in the chief industrial cities of the North Atlantic division of t! 
United States. In the October Review there was published th 
union scale for the same dates and the same industries and occu)a 
tions in the principal cities of the North Central division of the cou: 
try. In the November Review there was published the union sca! 
for the same industries and occupations in chief industrial cities of t! 
South Atlantic, South Central, and Western divisions of the countr 
In continuation of this subject there are published in this issue of t! 
itewvrew the union scales for the principal occupations in the baker 
millwork, and printing trades, and of chauffeurs, teamsters, an 
drivers in the principal industrial cities of the North Atlantic an 
South Atlantic divisions of the country. Known changes since Ma 
15, 1918 are indicated in footnotes. The scales as of the two date 
are printed in parallel columns so that comparisons may be made be 
tween the two years. | 

The information was collected by special agents of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in personal calls on the loca! 


cnion officials. 
[1696] 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917. 
BAKERY TRADES. 
BAKERS. 








May 15, 1918. 





May 15, 1917. 

































































| 
| . — 
Rate of wages— ee | bomen | 
tot er 0 — 
Geograghion! Sve and ) l ror | Hours: eo ~~ 
3 a ee | tl Full days; | Setur- a Full dat 
| Per | week, | Bsa days oe peng day | Per |week,| 504i" la 
| hour. i time,| 2nd Ub week. | half {hour full 
| time holi- | | holi- time. 
days ¥ | day 
| a an ee 
NORTH ATLANTIC. | 
Regular rate 
Boston, Mass.: multiplied 
Hand bakeries— Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cents. Dolls. | 
NS. cwcantuees 44.4 | 24.00 | ! 65c. 1 9-9 -54/_____...} 30.0 | 18.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Journeymen? ......... 37.0 | 20.00 | } 65c. 1 9-9 -54/.... | 25.0) 15.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Journeymen ? ......... 37.0 | 20.00 | } 65c. 1 9-9 -54]........ 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 -60 
it hanandens tose: 33.3 | 18.00 | } 65c. 1 $-9-H) 4) (4) (4) 
Machine bakeries— 
errr 50.0 | 24.00 13 | 8-8-48/. 37.5 | 18.00 Ss. 8. 
so ee eee 41.7 | 20.00 13 | 1 8-8 -48/; 33.3 | 16.00 S.« 5 
Hebrew bread— 
LL. 50.0 | 24.00 >t 8-88-48]... 45.8 | 22.00 8-8 -42 
Foremem.............- 768.8 | 33.00] (5) | 61 8-8 48 oon. 58.3 | 28.00 8-8 48 
Second —— dieses 56.3 | 27.00 5) 6} s-s-s/;. ss 52.1 | 25.00 8-8 -48 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Hand bakeries 5— | 
i. 58.3 | 28.00 | } 60c. 8) | 8-8 -48/....... 46.3 | 25.00 | S-9 ms 
a 54.2 | 26.00 | 160c.; (8) | $§-8-48| 42.6 | 23.00 | = eo 
Seconds hands......... 50.0 | 24.00 | 160c.| (8) 8-8 -48/...... 38.9 | 21.00 | 9-9 -54 
Benchmen............. 45.8 | 22.00 heed 8) 8-8-8) 35.2 19.00 | 9-9 -54 
Machine bakeries— 
i. Eee 58.3 | 28.00 | 160c.| (8) 8 - 8 -48 ] wee a .. 2 0 
Oven men and mixers.| 54.2 | 26.00 : 80e. | (8) 5-6-8)... ... 47.9 | 23.00 R—~ § -48 
Second hands ......... 50.0 | 24.00 | 160c.; (8) cc ) oe $3.8 | 21.00 8 - 8 -48 
Benchmen............. 45.8 | 22.00  60¢. | (8) $-8 -48 i eee 39.6 | 19.00 Su 3. ont 
OS ee 39.6 | 19.00 | 150c.} (8) 8-8-4; 33.3 | 16.00 8-8 -48 
Hebrew bread— | 
ya 66.7 | 32.00 |175c.| (%) Sf 50.0 | 27.00 6.9 m4 
Second hands..........| 60.4 | 29.00 |160c./ (%) $-8s-4)i...... 44.4 24.00 9-9 -54 
i Third hands Sixaitiintes es 54.2 | 26.00 |150c.| (9) $-8s-s/|........ 38.9 21.00 9-9 -54 
uffalo, N. Y.: 
Hand bakeries— 
Benchmen, day........ 44.4 | 24.00 |170c.; 191 GR ee ee 35.2 | 19.00 9-9 -54 
Benchmen, night...... 48.1 | 26.00 |170c.{ 11 9-9 -54]........ 37.0 | 20.00 9-9 -54 
Oven men, day........ 48.1 | 26.00 |180c.} 191 S-Ni... 38.9 | 21.00 9-9-5 
Oven men, night...... 51.9 | 28.00 | 180c.} #1 9-9 -54/........ 40.7 | 22.00 9-9 -54 
Machine bakeries— 
Benchmen............. 44.4 | 24.00 | 150c. 2 9-9 -54]........ 35.2 | 19.00 9-9 -54 
BA Tey Pere 48.1 | 26.00 | } 80c. 2 ®@-9 -54/........ 38.9 | 21.00 —54 
olish bread— 
First hands, day.......| 46.7 | 28.00 | 1 80c. 1 10 -10 -60 |........ 35.0 | 21.00 | 10 -10 -60 
First hands, night... .. 51.9 | 28.00 | ! 80c. 1 9-9 -54/........ 36.7 | 22.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Second hands, day....- 41.7 | 25.00 | 1 70c. 1 10 -10 -60 |........ 30.0 | 18.00 | 10 -10 -60 
- a —— night...) 46.3 | 25.00 | 7 1 aS i | ee 31.7 | 19.00 | 10 -10 -60 
ewark, N. J.: 
Hand bakeries— 
Bakers—l-man_ shops 
and first hands...... 42.6 | 23.00 |160c.} 41 = | een 37.0 | 20.00 | 9-9 -54 
Second hands.......... 38.9 | 21.00 | 1 60c a | i | | Saaeen 33.3 | 18.( 9-9 -54 
Tmo MEMGs........... 35.2 | 19.00 }150c.} Ul Oo OB $06 Lo cceccs 29.6 | 16.00 | 9 - 4 
Machine bakeries— 
Bench hands..... .....| 45.8 | 22.00 |160c.} 21 tnt ai... 25.4 | 17.00 8 
Oven men and mixers.! 50.0 | 24.00 '!60c.' 1 $-8 -48'........ | 41.7 | 20.00 | 8-58 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

2Classed as benchmen, or third hands, on May 15, 1917. 
*Classed as oven men, or second hands, on May 15, 1917. 
*No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

* Overtime work prohibited. 

* Hebrew holidays and Labor Day off, with pay. 

™ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
§ Holidays off, with pay. 

* Hebrew holidays off ith pay. 

% For Sundays; for holidays fable time. 
4 For Sundays; work on holidays prohibited. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE N 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15 
Continued. 


BAKERY TRADES—Continued. 





















































BAKERS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917, 
Rate o 
Rate of wage:— Num. waze:— 
ero 
Geographical division and onths as 
:' city. ; Hours: er | Ho 
For Full days; | «a. tor Be. 
| Per Fo Sun-| Saturdays; | ~$' ao | Pe itu 
Per | week, mh 3 | days Full week. hal | Per | week, Fu 
hour.) full |time.| and holi- | 20ur-}. full 
| time. | ©-| holi- i: c | time 
days cay. 
4 | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. 
Regular rate 
Newark, N. J.—Continued. multiplied , 
Hebrew bread— ; iCenis.| Dolls. by— Cents.) Dolls. 
ER ae ee re tae 56.3 | 27.00 4; (1 8-8 -48]........ 18.1 | 26.00 9 
(ree Wet 62.5 | 30.00 13 1] 8-8 -48/........ 53.7 | 29.00 9 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Hand bakeries— 
First hands............ 52.9 | 27.00 14 2] S4- 83-51 |... 2... 47.1 | 24.00 8 
Second hands.......... 47.1 | 24.00 13 21 84- 84-51 |........ 41.2 | 21.00 82 
a 45.1 | 23.00 1} 2] 84— 84-51 |... .... 39.2 | 20.00 83 
Oven men........ .....| 49.0 | 25.00 14 2] - shh t 43.1 | 22.00 84 
Hebrew bread— 
First hands............ 56.9 | 20.00 | %50c.} 11 84~ 81-51 |........ 45.6 | 26.00 yt 
Second hands.......... 49.0 | 25.00 | 250e. 1] $3—- 84-51 |........ 38.6 | 22.00 94 
7 ee 45.1 | 23.00 | 2 50e. 1] Sa— 84-51 |. ....... 35.1 | 20.00 9} 
Italian bread— 
Hard bakeries — 
MQNOMGENS & 5. < ceaccecc 33.3 | 19.00 §300c. 2 | 93-— 94-57 |........ 29.8 | 17.00 9} 
Foremen............ 35.1 | 20.00 $215¢.|} 1 ~ 2 eee 31.6 | 18.00 9i- 
LF AE ee 35.1 | 20.00 |5160c. 2 | Ga— 93-57 J... ct eee 31.6 | 18.00 93- 
Second hands........| 31.6 | 18.00 /§215¢.| 1 91- 95-57 ]....._.. 28.1 | 16.00 gi 
Second hands........ 29.8 | 17.00 (5 200c. 6] 93— 94-57 I... 3... } 26.3 | 15.00 93 
Second hands........ 29.8 | 17.00 |5300c. 6] O4— 3-57 |... 26.3 | 15.00 9} 
Second hands......../ 31.6 | 18.00 |5160c. 6] 94— G4A-57 Fo... 28.1 | 16.00 gi 
Machine bakeries— 
A 38.6 | 22.00 |°175c. 21 94— 94-57 I........ 35.1 | 20.00 93 
Second hands........| 35.1 | 20.00 [5175ce. 6] 94— 94-57 |. 2.2.2... 31.6 | 18.00 94- 
New York, N. Y.: 
Hand bakeries— 
First hands, Union M, 
Pea etd tan dances 741.2 | 21.00 | ® 50c. 1 83- 84-51 |........ 41.2 | 21.00 8} 
First hands, Union B, 
oe 942.6 | 23.00 |} *60c.- “1 oe ae i 38.9 | 21.00 9 - 
Second hands, Union 
=~ see 1035.3 | 18.00 | £ 45e. 1 S- Sita 1.5... 35.3 | 18.00 8} 
Second hands, Union 
B, Brooklyn......... 1137.0 | 20.00 | * 50e. 2] 9-9 -54 ]........ 33.3 | 18.00 9 - 
Second hands, Union 
E, Manhattan....... 1035.3 | 18.00 | 8 45e. 1 Si— 84-51 [........ 35.3 | 18.00 R4- 
Third hands, Union M, 
| ee ae 1231.4 | 16.00 | 5 45e. 1 84— 83-51 |........ 31.4 | 16.00 84- 
Third hands, Union 
B, Brooklyn......... /1835.2 | 19.00 | 3 50c. 21 9-9 -54]........ 31.5 | 17.00 9 - 
Third hands, Union | 
E, Manhattan. .._._.|!231.4 | 16.00 | © 45c. 1 84- 85-51 |........ 31.4 | 16.00 84 
Foremen, Union E, | 
Manhattan.......... 741.2! 21.00 8 50c. 1 84- 84-51 '. 2.2.2... 41.2 | 21.00 8} 








1 Hebrew holidays off, with pay. 

2 Holidays off, with pay. 

8 Rate in cents per hour. 

‘Variations in rates within each occupation are due to the size of ovens and number of bakings per da 
§ Rate in Cents per extra baking. ; 

For Sundays; holidays off, with pay for extra half day worked om preceding day. 
Scale became 51 cents on May 25, 1918. 

’ Rates in cents per hour, limited to 2 hours per day, 

*Scale became 48.1 cents on May 25, 1918. 
© Scale became 45.1 cents on May 24, 1918. 

11 Seale became 42.6 cents on May 24, 1918, 
12 Scale became 41.2 cents on May 25, 1918, 
13 Scale became 38.9 cents on May 24, 1918, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGFS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADF, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917— 


Continued. ' 
BAKERY TRADES—Continued. 
BAKERS—Continued. 



























































: 
May 15, 1918. May J5, 1917. 
j —_ — —____ —_ 
, 
; Rate 0 wagces— Wum- ae 
; Saree ber of aaah 
3 Geographical division and months] 
3 city. Hours: att Hours: 
MN For Full days; a 1th Full days: 
3 Per For | 5un- Saturdays; | ° atur- Per Saturdays 
| Per | week, rae | days Full week. hal Per | week, Full week. 
hour.} full’ | time.| and , holj. (Hour.| full 
: time. holi- time 
: | days. day. io 
. NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. | 
{ | 
f New York, N. Y.—Contd. | Regular rate 
t Machine bakeries— multiplied 
j Benchmen, Union A, |Cents.| Dolls. by— Cenis.| Dolls 
jf Bromx.........2---- 137.3 | 19.00 | 3 45c 1 83- 83-51 |]... 37.3 | 19.00 Sh 81-51 
E Benchmen, Union B, | 2 
E pe, ae 8 41.2 | 21.00 | 450c. 5] $83- 84-51] 37.3 | 19.00 S4- 84-51 
3 Benchmen, Union E, 
; Manhattan...-....... 137.3 | 19.00 | 4 45c. | 1 8h- S4-51 |. ..| 37.3 | 19.00 8h- 84-51 
. Benchmen, Union D, wage . 
; Manhattan.......... | 41-2) 21.00) 1h) 1 8j- 84-51)... 35.3 | 18.00 84- 8}-51 
Foremen, Union A, | | 
F a 649.0 | 25.00 | 2 50c. 1 Sh- SA-51 |... 49.0 | 25.00 84- 84-51 
F Foremen, Union B, | 
i See 17 §2.9 | 27.00 | 4 60c. 5] T8A- 84-51 |]... .. 49.0 | 25.00 84- 84-51 
4 Foremen, Union E, | 
3 Manhattan.......... 16 49.0 | 25.00 | 4 50c. | 1 S4—- 84-51 |........ 49.0 | 25.00 84- 84-51 
¢ Foremen, Union D, 
; Maphattan.......... 47.1| 24.00} 14] 1 a-Si... 41.2 | 21.00 8h- Sh-5l 
é Helpers, Union D, | 
$ Manhattan.......... 31.4 | 16.00 14 | 1 S4- S4-51 ]........ 31.4 | 16.00 84- 84-51 
Oven men and mixers, 
Union A, Bronx...../® 43.1 | 22.00 | 2 45c. 1 Sp S}-8l f........ 43.1 | 22.00 8$- 8}-51 
Oven men and mixers, 
3 Union B, Brooklyn../® 47.1 | 24.00 | 4 60c. *1 984- 84-51 |... 43.1 22.00 84- 84-51 
§ Oven men and mixers, : 
; Union E, Manhattan.|® 43.1 | 22.00 | 4 45c. 1 84— 84-51 |... 8k. 43.1 22.00 84- 84-51 
' Spongers and —_ 
: setters, Union A, 
i is a 139.2 | 20.00 | 2 45c. 1 84- 84-51 }|........ 39.2 | 20.00 84- 83-51 
Spongers and —— 
: setters, Union B, 
Brgoklyn edie? 1043.1 | 22.00 | 450c.) 1] 1084- 84-51]... 39.2 | 20.00 84- 83-51 
Bohemian bread— 
Pare as es sia < os 47.1 | 24.00 | 460c.{ Ul 84— 83-51 |...... ..| 39.2 | 20.00 84— 84-51 
Second hands.......... 43.1 | 22.00} 460c.) U1 84— S4i-51 |........ 35.3 | 18.00 84- 84-51 
P (yb 39.2 | 20.00 | ‘60c.; U1 84-— 84-51 |........ 31.4 | 16.00 84- 84-51 
E Hebrew bread— F ' 
§ Hand bakeries— 
d First hands, Union 
q = 76.5 | 39.00 12 13] Se | 60.8 | 31.00 — 81-51 
First hands, Union sed il ss 
st ae 76.5 | 39.00} (1) 18] 8h— 84-51 |........ | 58.8 | 30.00 84- 8)-51 
\ 
K, East Side, Man- | | | 
eae 76.5 ' 39.00' (2) ° B1 Si— 83-51 '........ ' 60.8 ' 31.00 83- 8) 





1Scale became 47.1 cents on May 25, 1918. 

? Rates in cents per hour, limited to 2 hours per day. 

¢ *Scale became 50 cents and 48 hours on May 24, 1918. 

‘ Rate in cents per hour. 

6 Holidays off, with pay. 

Scale became 58.8 cents on May 25, 1918. 

Scale became 62.5 cents and 48 hours on May 24, 1918 
5Seale became 52.9 cents on May 25, 1918. 

Seale became 56.3 cents and 48 hours on May 24, 1918. 
Scale became 52. 1 cents and 48 hours on May 24, 1918 
i For Sundays: holidays oT, with pay. 

12 Overtime work prohibited. 

18 Hebrew holidays oii, with pay. 
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Continued. . 
BAKERY TRADES—Continued. 
BAKERS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— Num- —< 
ber of 
reographi i 2 eae 
Geos i 9 and Hours: — Hours 
For | Full days; | gatur- Full 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; day Per Satur 
Per | week, over- days| Full week. haif Per | week, Full y 
hour.} full | ¥".| and hol. |2our.| full 
time. *| holi- da time. 
days. y- 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. 
New York, N. Y.—Contd. , 
Hebrew bread—Contd. Regular rate 
Hand bakeries—Cld. multiplied 
Second hands, Un- |Cents.) Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
ion G, Bronx,..... 70.6 | 36.00} (1) 2] 8h— 84-51 |........ 52.9 | 27.00 8- 8 
Second hands, Un- 
ion I, Manhattan..| 70.6 | 36.00; (1) 21 84- 84-51 |........ 54.9 | 28.00 8h~ 5 
Second hands, Un- 
ion K, East Side, 
Manhattan... boca 70.6 | 36.00} (1) 21 8h- 84-51 |........ 52.9 | 27.00 84- 
Third hands, Union | 
Lea 66.7 | 34.00} (1) 2] 84— 84-51 |........ | 49.0 | 25.00 8h- Sh-5] 
Third hands, Union Y 
H, Brooklyn....... 72.9 | 35.00] (4) 24 G~ 6 <8 1... 4.00. 49.0 | 25.00 8- 
Third hands, Union 
I, Manhattan...... 66.7 | 34.00} (1) 21 84- 84-51 |........ 49.0 | 25.00 84-8 
Third hands, Union ; 
K, East Side, Man- 4 
hattan a ee 66.7 | 34.00 (‘) 2] 84— 84-51 |........ | 49.0 | 25.00 &4- if 
Fourth hands, Un- 9 
ion I, Manhattan..| 45.1 | 23.00) () 21 8h- 84-51 |........ 39.2 | 20.00 84- l q 
Bench hands, Union ‘ 
H, Brooklyn.......| 77.1 | 37.00 | (4) 2] 2 54.9 | 28.00 84-8 : 
Ovenmen, Union H, j 
Brooklyn.......... 83.3 | 40.00} @) | 21 8-8 - |........ 62.7 | 32.00 84- 8 
Machine bakeries— # 
First hands, Union 
CTE 86.7 | 39.00} () 24 Ta 74-45 |.....000 64.6 | 31.00 8 - 8 -48 ‘ 
First hands, Union ; 
I, Manhattan...... 86.7 | 39.00] (1) 21 ~ 7-46 |......-. 62.5 | 30.00 8 - § -43 j 
First hands, Union 
K, East Side, Man- : 
 Septipegeeweegil 86.7 | 39.00 | (%) $1 Th- 74-45 |........ 68.9 | 31.00 74- 
First hands, Union 
J, Manhattan. ..... 82.2| 37.00] @) ] 41 M- 74-45 |........ 62.5 | 30.00 b- 8 -4 
Becond hands, Un- 
ion G, Bronx,..... 80.0 | 36.00/| (1) 21 oe 56.3 | 27.00 8 - 
Second hands, Un- 
ion I, Manhattan. .| 80.0 | 36.00| () 21 %- 74-45 |........ 58.3 | 28.00 g 
Second hands, Un- 
ion K, East Side, 4 
Manhattan..,..... 80.0 | 36.00} @) | 31 Th- 7h-45 |......-. 60.0 | 27.00 7} 
Second hands, *Un- 
ion J, Manhattan, . 75.6 | 34.00] (4) 21 74- 74-45 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 
Third hands, Unien 
G, Bronx.......... 75.6 | 34.00} (4) 2] Se 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 
Third hands, Union 
H, Brooklyn....... 72.9 | 35.00; (1) 21 8 — 8 —48 |.......6 52.1 | 25.00 S 
Third oes Union 
Manhattan =e PRO 75.6 | 34.00} (4) 2] TA— 74—45 |... cc ccc 52.1 | 25.00 
rhird hands, Union 
K, East Side, Man- , 
hatten.......:..:. 75.6 | 34.00] () I Ta- 7TA-45 |.....220| 55.6 | 25.00 7 
Third hands, Union 
L, Brooklyn....... 80.0 | 36.00] @) | 41 Ti 74-465 |..... wee] 45.1 | 23.00 84- * 
Benchmen, Union 
H, Brooklyn....... 77.1 | 37.00| () a] 8 - 8 -48 |....... -| 58.3 | 28.00 § - 
Benchmen, Union 
L, Brooklyn. ...... 80.0 ' 36.00° (1) 31 The 74-45 |... 2200. 52.9 ' 27.00 8}- 87-01 
‘ Overtime work prohibited. 2 Hebrew holidays off, with pay. 
[1700] 
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I UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917— 
Continued. : 

BAKERY TRADES—Continued. 
BAKERS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num- wages— 
ro 
( jeographiens SvanEn and Hours: ——— . 
: For Full days; Setur- Full days; 
Por For Sun-| Saturdays; yr Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, | over.| days} Full week.| 5 .j, | Per | week, 1 week. 
hour.| full | ft, | and ; hoi. [Dour.| full 
time. *| holi- da a time. 
days. ight 
NORTH ATLANTIC—Contd. 
New York—Concluded. 
Hebrew bread—Coneld. Regular rate 
Machine bakeries—Cld.| multi plied 
Oven men, Union H, Cents. Dols. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
Brooklyn.......... | 83.3 | 40.00; () | 8-8 -48|........ 66.7 | 32.00 | 8-8 -48 
Oven men, Union L, | | 
Brooklyn. .....---- 93.3 | 42.00; () 21 Th- 74-45 | 2.2.2... 60.8 | 31.00 84— 84-51 
italian bread— 
First hands, Union Q, 
Manhattan.......... 60.4 | 29.00 | 3 75e. 1 8-8 -48 /........ 43.1 | 22.00 84- 84-51 
Second hands, Union 
nit Manhattan. . on-cd 56.3 | 27.00 | © 75e. 1 8- 8 -48 Joosseees 39.2 | 20.00 84 84-51 
Third hands, Union | | 
, Manhattan......./ 52.1 | 25.00 | * 75c. 1 8-5 -48 | .| 35.3 | 18.00 84- 84-51 
Polish bread— 
Foremen, Union O, 
es ee 59.3 | 32.00 | * 70e. 1 9—- 9 -54 |........ 48.1 | 26.00 9-9 -54 
Second hands, Union 
O, Brooklyn......... | 51.9 | 28.00 | * 60c. 1 Oe 8 EAs cccuwsd 40.7 | 22.00 9-9 -54 
Third hands, Union 
O, Brooklyn......... 44.4 | 24.00 | * 60c. 1 9-9 -54/........ 33.3 | 18.00 9-9 -54 
Oven men and mixers, : 
Union O, Brooklyn... 51.9 | 28.00 | * 70c. 1 9-9 -~54 |........ 40.7 | 22.00 9-9 -54 
Scandinavian bread— 
Foremen, night work, 
Union C, Manhattan.| 48.1 | 26.00 | * 75.) 41 9-9 -54/........ 40.7 | 22.00 9-0 -54 
Oven men, night work, 
Union N, Manhattan| 44.4 | 24.00 | * 65e. ‘1 O= 9 «54 |........ 37.0 | 20.00 9-9-4 
Benchmen, snightwork, 
Union C, "Manhattan. 40.7 | 22.00 |365e.} ‘1 9-9 ~54 /........ 33.3 | 18.00 9-9 -54 
Bakers, working alone, 
night work, Union 
C, Manhattan... 44.4 | 24.00 | *75e.) 41 9-9 -54 /........ 37.0 | 20.00 9-9 -54 
Foremen, daywork, ; 
Union C, Manhattan. 44.4 | 24.00 | ® 75e. 41 Oi OU RS, wwe 37.0 | 20.00 9-9 -54 
Second hands, day- 
work, Union C, Man- 
hattan bites 4h we0eeeGua 40.7 | 22.00 | ® 65c. 41 Oo § aE bi. wsewen 33.3 | 18.00 9-9 -54 
Third hands, daywork, | ; 
Union C, Manhattan’. 38.9 | 21.00} 65¢e.| 41 9 - 9 -54/........ 31.5 | 17.00 9-9 -54 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Hand bakeries— 
First hands, mixers, or 
oven men........,..| 48.1 | 26.00 ly 1 2S, ee 40.8 | 22.00 9- 9 -54 
Second hands or 
benchmen,.......... 40.7| 22.00! lt 1 9- 9 -54/........ 35.2 | 19.00 9-9 -i4 
Machine bakeries— 
First hands, mixers, or 
oven men,.......... 54.2 | 26.00 1 1 C= C08 tb ccccees 45.8 | 22.00 8- § -48 
Second hands or 
benchmen, .......... 45.8 | 22.00 PY 1 8- 8 -48/........ 39.6 | 19.00 8-8 -48 
Hebrew bread— ‘ 
Foremen or ovenmen..| 64.6 | 31.00 l4 ae | Pf eee 51.9 | 28.00 9-9 -54 
Second hands or : 
a SE 58.3 | 28.00 1] 8-8 -48]....... -| 4.3 | 25.00 9-9 -54 
Third hands. .......... 50.0 | 24.00 if $1 8-8 -48!........ 38.9 | 21.00 9- 9 -54 
1 a work prohibited. 
2 Hebrew holidays off, with pay. 
+ Rate in cents per hour. 
; 5 holida with pay; & work is 


for extra half 
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Continued. : 
BAKERY TRADES—Continued. 
BAKERS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— Num- a 
’ ber of 
Geographical division and noth 
city. Hours: with | Hou 
For Full days; Satur Fu 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | * ate of Per Sa 
Per | week, | 5ver.| days} Full week. half Per | week,| Fu 
hour.} full |tiine.| and ; i hour.| full 
time. "| holi- ad time. 
| days. y- 
NORTH ATLANTIC—Coneld. 
Regular rate 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: multiplied 

Hand bakeries— \Cents.| Dolls. _ \Cents.| Dolls. 
EEE 151.0 | 26.00 1 1 84— 84-51 |........| 42.6 | 23.00 4 
Benchmen...........-. | 43.1 | 22.00 1 1 8h— 84-51 |. 35.2 | 19.00 9 
Oven men and mixers. |! 47.1 | 24.00 1 1 84— 8}-51 |........ 38.9 21.00 4 

Machine bakeries— 

Pormmen. 343i... 583 | 62.5 | 30.00 13 1 8-8 -48/........ 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 
Benchmen............. 45.8 | 22.00 14 1 ee o> | Ree 37.5 | 18.00 es 
Oven men and mixers.) 50.0 | 24.00 if 1 S = Ged t..3..... | 41.7 | 20.00 § - 
Broigers. <0 ii .2.... 208 37.5 | 18.00 1 1 8-8 -48/........ | 31.3 | 15.00 8 

Hebrew bread— 

First handat........ 0% 77.8 | 35.00 1} 1 274-6 —45 |...2.0.. | 64.4 | 29.00 7i- 
Second hands.......... 71.1 | 32.00 1} 1 $7a— 0 -45 |........ | 57.8 | 26.00 7 
Third hands. .......... 62.2 | 28.00) 15 1} *%%0 -45]........ | 51.1 | 23.00 
Fourth hands.......... 55.6 | 25.00} 1h 1] 27-0 -4|........ | 44.4 | 20.00 7 
Polish bread— 

First hands............ 62.2 | 28.00 14 1 7a 74-45 |... 22.8 47.1 | 24.00 

Second hands.......... 57.8 | 26.00} 14 1 7a- 74-45 | ae wa 41.2 21.00 
| ER ae 53.3 | 24.00 15 1 Th— 74-45 |. 2.2.22. 37.3 | 19.00 

Providence, R. L.: 

Machine bakeries— 

First ss cctbiwews 45.8 | 22.00 14 1 8 —- 8 -48 |........ 37.5 | 18.00 
BEAROIS.... . 2. -ccccceccs)| OO |. 33.00 1} | 1 8 - 8 -48 |........ 41.7 | 20.00 § 
Helpers. «.....ccoscecce| 34-5 | 18.00 14 1 8- 8 -48 |........ 31.3 | 15.00 8 - 

Hebrew bread— 

Foremen.,,..--+2.-.-. 66.7 | 32.00} %75e.) 41 8-8 -48 /........ 46.3 | 25.00 9 - 
Second hands../....... 62.5 | 30.00 | *75e.; 41 8 - § -48 |........ 42.6 ; 23.00 9 - 
Third hands. .......... 56.3 | 27.00 | 3 75c.) 1 8-8 -48 /........ 38.9 | 21.00 v= 

Italian bread— 

First hands............ 31.9 | 23.00 |$200c. 1 12 -12 -72 }........ 27.8 | 20.00 12 - 

Second hands.......... 27.8 | 20.00 © 200c. | 1 SS <8 ~78 |... cae | 23.6 | 17.00 2 - 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Foremen or first hands.| 49.0 | 25.00} 14/ §1 8h- 81-51 }........ | 46.3 | 25.00 9 - 

Second hands.......... 45.1 | 23.00} 14] ©1 8i— SI-51 |........ | 40.7 | 22.00 9 - 

Third hands. .......... 41.2 | 21.00 Bi £24 0|©6She Bi-O ie  c | 35.2 | 19.00 

Hebrew bread— 

RD ee ee 54.9 | 28.00 13 ¢1 | S4— 83-51 |........ 49.0 | 25.00 

Second hands.......... 51.0 | 26.00 1 $} S4— 83-51 |......00 45.1 | 23.00 

‘Third hands. .......... 49.0 | 25.00 if | 8}- 83-51 |........ 43.1 | 22.00 
Springfield, Mass.: 

FOFEMEN . ..0-.22002000 52.9; 27.00; lh ‘2 Sh— 84-51 |....... | 42.6 | 23.00 | 

Second hands or oven- 

ey eee eee 1) 47.1 | 24.00 1 72 8h— 84-51 |........ 37.0 | 20.00 v 
Third hands. ..........} 43.1 | 22.00 if 72 S4— 84-51 }........ 33.3 | 18.00 9 - 
Hebrew bread— 

Foremen..............| 62.5 | 30.00 | % 75e. €1 8 — 8 -48 |........ 51.9 | 28.00 

Second hands..........| 54.2 | 26.00 | 3 70ce. 61 8 - § -48 |........ 44.4 | 24.00 

Third hands. .......... 47.9 | 23.00 |* 650.) *1 8-8 -48 |..,...:. | 38.9 | 21.00 
W orce ster, Mass.: 

Hebrew bread— | 
Foremen........-....-| ! 52.8 | ed 3 65e.); 41 9 - 9 -54}........ 49.1 | 26.50 9 - 
Second hands.......... 49.1 | 26.50 |365e.| #1 9 = 0-54 |.......- 44.8 | 24.20 9 - 
Third hands. .......... 40.7 | 22.00 '365¢.! 41 9- 9 -54 |........ 37.0 | 20.00 im ; 

! More than half the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
2 For Sundays, 74 hours; do not work on Saturdays. 





8 Ratein cents per hour. 

4 Hebrew holidays off, with pay. 

6 Rate in cents per baking 

¢ For Sundays; double time for holidays. 

1 For Sundays; holidays off with pay; time and one-half if work is perforied. 
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Continued. 
BAKERY TRADES—Concluded. 
BAKERS—Concluded. 
May 15, 1918. | Mav 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— Num- | —* 
ber of | 
Geographical division and _— | months|————_ i 
city. For Full days; Pn ith | Full day 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | * aoa | Per iturdas 
Per | week, | days} Full week. | hal Per | week, Full week. 
hour.| full iy er-! and ; lalf inour.! full 
time. | “™°-) holi- holi- time. | 
days. | day. | 
| a a — 
SOUTH ATLANTIC, 
Regular rate 
Baltimore, Md.: multiplied 
Hebrew bread— iCents.| Dolls. | by— Cenis.| Dolis. 
Foremen or oven men.| 55.6 | 30.00} 14 1 eed ho Oe 46.3 | 25.00 9-9-4 
Second hands.......... | 50.0 | 27.00 1} | 1 9- 9 -54 40.7 | 22.00 9 - 9 -54 
Richmond, Va.: 
Machine bakeries— 

i a eee 58.3 | 28.00 1 | ] 8 —- 8 -48 |........| 52.1 | 25.00 9 - 9 -54 

Bench hands..........| 41.7 | 20.00 | ' 50ce. 1 | B= O08 [asses 31.1 | 16.80 9- 9 -54 

be . s | 47.9 | 23.00 | ! 50c. 1 | S=— 8 «48 i. 4.'.... 33.0 | 17.80 9-9 -54 

a et tee 47.9 | 23.00 | | 55e. l 8 - {eee l 17. 90 9-9 -54 

OvenMeD.......¢ eoe--| 90.0 | 24.00 | ! 60c. 1 | 8 - 8 eer * 9 | 18.90 9-9 -4 

Washington, D. C.: | | 
Hand bakeries— } 

i a | 56.3 | 27.00} I} 1 §- 8 -48 |........ 36.1 | 19.50 9-9 -54 
Machine bakeries— | 

Bakers, day work......| 56.3 27.00; 14 | 1 ih 2 eee 40.6 | 19.50 8 48 

Bakers, night work... .|?60.3 | 28.92; 14 | l > SO. -<8 1... cases (3 

CHAUFFEDURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS. 
CHAUFFEURS.: 
ied jonanaiicteiaiininanay 
NORTH ATLANTIC. | 
Boston, Mass.: 
Coal delivery, electric 

ee eee 46.0 | 23.00; 14 2 59 - 5 -50 | 6 | 34.0] 17.00 69 - 5 -50 
Coal delivery, gasoline 

eee 48.0 | 24.00 14 2 69 - 5 -50 6] 38. 19. 00 9 - 5 -50 
Department store, gaso- 

Nae 38.9 | 21.00 14 2 9- 9-54 |.....6-- 35.2 | 19.00 9 - 9 -54 
Extra, Agreement A.....} 30.0 | 18.90 |! 35c.| 1 Te | \ es 25.0 | 15.75 9 - 9 -63 
Extra, Agreement B.....| 30.0 16.80 |! 35c. 1 8 —- 8 -56 |........] 25.0] 14.00 8-8 -5 
General....... cae 25.0 | 19.25 1 30¢. | 1 1] -11 -77 ecw | 22.7 | 17.50 | 11 -11 -77 
Touring car, public ser- | 

os Saale 30.0 | 21.00 | 1 35¢. 1 10 -10 -70 |........ | 28.6 | 21.00 104-104-734 
Trucks, 1 ton or less. .... 30.3 | 20.00 | (6) 72 11 -11 -66 |........ | 24.2 | 16.00 11 -11 -66 
Trucks, 2 to 3 tons....... 33.3 | 22.00) (6) 72 i 9 <6. 27.3 18. 00 11 -11 -66 
Trucks, Over 3 tons...... 36.4 | 24.00) (6) 72 11 -11 -66 !........ | 30.3 | 20. 00 11 -11 -66 
TeMNNs 65, eens.ccecs 30.0 | 21.00 135¢.) (®) 10 -10 -70 |........ | 27.5 | 19.25 10 -10 -60 

Bufialo, N. Y.: | 
General, Union A......../9 33.3 | 20.00) 14 2 10 -10 -60 j........ 33.3 | 20.00 10 -10 -60 
General, Union B........| 37.0 | 20.00 1 1 9- 9 -54 /........ 29.6 | 16.00 9- 9 -54 
2 Se eee aR 37.9 | 25.00 1 1 11 -11 -66 |........ 33.3 | 22.00 11 -11 -—66 
 inatekssdidiesee: 27.8 | 20.00 1 1 12 -12 <72 |........ 23.6 | 17.00 12 -12 -72 
 iesicttbecsann ns 1028.31 17.00; 14] 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 28.3117.001 10 -10 -60 











1 Rate in cents per hour. 

? Scale became 61.9 cents on Nov. 1, 1918. 

* No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. : 

‘Owing to the great nuiaber of classifications of this occupation and to conserve space the data for classi- 
fications embracing a comparatively smal] membership of the union have been omitted from the lists of 
the larger cities. 

* 54 hours and same pay per week, October to March, inclusive, 

6 40 cents per hour unti . m., 55 cents per hour thereaiter. 

’ For Sundays; holidays o with pay. 

* Allowed one day off each month, with pay. 

* Seale became 88.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

# Scale beeame 33.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 
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Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
| | 
Rate of wages— Num- a 
| ber o 
Geograp 7 owe — .— 
eogray — ision and | Hours: ~~ | _— 
For Full days; | ture | Fu 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; | * j = | Per Sat 
Per | week, | jyer.| days} Full week. | halt | Per | week, Full 
hour. —_ time. | ne | holi- /hour. End 
, days | day. E 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. Regular rate | | 
multiplied 
Newark, N. J.: Cents.| Dolls. by— \Cents.| Dolla. 
Commission houses...... 41.7 | 25.00 ol ae 10 -10 -60 |........ 33.3 | 20.00 10 
Local express..........-. 36.7 | 22.00 ii 3 10 -10 -60 |........ 33.3 | 20.00 10 
Manufacturing shops... .| 37.5 | 22.50} 1 | 12 10 -10 -60 |........ 33.3 | 20.00 10 
Trucks, 3 toms .........-| 241.7 | 25.00!%60c.; 2 10 -10 -60 '........ 37.5 | 22. 50 10 
Trooxe, StOMS........5.. 445.0 | 27:00 | 3 60¢e.; 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 41.7 | 25.00 10 
New York, N. Y.: | | | 
Coal, 4 tons and over, gas.| 46.7| 28.00} §1 | 2 $10 -10 -60 3 | 41.7 | 25.00 #1 
Fish, trucks, over 2tons..| 50.0 | 30.00|740¢e.| 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 41.7 | 25.00 1 
ree | 50.0 | 27.00 14; (8) 9-9 -54]........] 38.5 | 233.00 10 
Furniture vans, electric..| 35.0 | 21.00} 91 | 14] 10-10 -60]........ 22.5 | 19. 50 10 
Furniture, 1 ton or over. .; 38.3 | 23.00] 91 14; 10-10 -60)........ | 35.8 | 21.50 10 
Milk, wholesale, under 
_ Se ae Oe 43.3 | 26.00 | 4 40ce. 1 10 -10 -60 |........ 27.3 | 21.00; ™1 
Milk, wholesale, 65 cans. .| 37.1 | 26.00 1 1 i 16-10 -70 T.... oak | 29.9 | 23.00} ™1 
Poultry..............----| 36.4 | 24.00 | 3 40¢c.| (18) 11 -11 -66 |........] 28.8] 19.00 
Produce, trucks, under 2 
pnt he yaincn sate 45.5 | 30.00 14 40c.) 2 | 11-11 -66]........ | 81.8 | 21.00 11 
Produce, trucks, over 2 | | | 
ARIE hE 45.5 | 30.00 |440e.| 2 11 -11 -66 |........| 37.9 | 25.00 11 
Trucks, excavating, 5 
ee 41.6 | 24.96 | 61 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 34.1 | 22.50 11 
Trucks, 2 toms, gas...... 40.7 | 22.00 |14 40e. 2 9 - 9 -54 |........ 33.3 | 20.00 10 
Trucks, 3 tons, gas...... 42.6 | 23.00 |14 40c. 2 = 9-08 bowie cccs 35.0 | 21.00 10 
Trucks, 3} tons, electric ..| 30.3 | 20.00 | 3 30e.| (18) | 1610 -10 -66 |........ 28.0 | 18. 50 16 10 
Trucks, 4 tons, gas tank .| 44.4 | 24.00 /!4 40e. 2 9 -— 9 -54]........ 36.7 | 22.00 | 10 
Trucks, 5 tons, gas....... 46.3 | 25.00 | 400c.} 2 9- 9 -54]........ 38.3 | 23.00} 10 
Special delivery......... 28.6 | 20.00 1 1 1 10 -10 -70 j........ 25.7 | 18.00} 110 -1 
i, SPOR 33.3 | 21.00 | 3 3le. 1 9- 9 -63 j........ 27.5 | 19.25 | 10 -1 
Helpers, auto trucks, 2d 
et datananadsodasean 44.4 | 24.00 14 | (7) 9- 9 -54]........ 28.3 | 17.00 | 10 
Helpers, coaland asphalt.} 33.3 | 20.00 | #1 2 | #10 -10 -60 3 28.3 17.00} 10 
Heipers, furniture....... 31.7 | 19.00 | 1 1} 10 -10 -60 |........ 29.2 | 17.50 | 10 
Helpers, poultry......... 36.4 | 24.00 | 3 40e.| (18) M -11 -@8/........ | 28.8 19.00 11 
Helpers, produce........ 37.9 ' 25.00 '14 40¢. 2 11 -11 -66 !........ ' 27.3 ' 18.00 11 


1 For Sundays; holidays off, with pay, double time if work is performed. 
2 Scale became 45.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 

3 Rate in cents per hour. 

4 Seale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 

5 Double time after one hour. 

655 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

7 60 cents per hour after one hour. 

8 Work ov Sunday prohibited; holidays off, with pay. 

* Time and one-halfafter 8 p. m. 

1 One day off each month with pay. 

ul One day off each month, and one week off each year with pay. 

13 Work 6 hours, paid for full day. 

% Sunday work prohibited; Jewish holidays off, with pay. 

14 Rate in cents per hour; 60 cents per hour after one hour. 

% Time and one-halfafter one hour. 

16 On Sundays, 6hours. Every other Sunday and holiday off, with pay. 
11 Sunday work prohibited; legal and Jewish holidays off, with pay. 

18 Double time after one hour and on Saturday afternoons, June to August, inclusive. 
19 55 hours - week, June to August, inclusive, 
® Time and one-haliafter 8 p. m. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— Num- pena al 
i ae | ber of 
Geographical division and . ee,  ——— arenas 
city. | F For Full days; a ill days: 
Per Sun-| Saturdays; a | Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, | (¥.7.|days| Fall week. | half Per | week, Full week. 
hour.| full |4: | and | poy. jhour.| full | 
| time. | "| holi- | holi- time. 
days | day. 
J || - a i Ser 
‘TH ATLANTIC—Cconcld. | Regular rate | | 
multiplied | | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: i\Cents.| Dolls. | by | Cents.) Dolls. | 
Coal, 2-ton trucks........ | 37.0 | 22.00 |! 35c. 2/210 -— 93-594 4| 30.9 | 17.00 | 10 - 5 -55 
General, 14 toms......... | 27.8 | 17.50 | § 35e. 4} li-8-@ |....... (4 >) 7 (4) 
General, 3 tons and over..| 38.1 | 24.00 | 3 35¢e. 2 | 1] 8 -63 |...... (4) | 4) | (4) 
eee ee | 49.1 | 27.00; 13 2) 10-5 -55 | 12 | 33.3 | 20.00 10 -10 -60 
i, ee ee 34.4 | 18.60 | 14 1 | 9-9-5 |...... 27.0 15.00 9}- 9g} 554 
TOUTE GBERinccacicscsce 44.4 | 24.00 14 :). w= -e8 f....... | 29.7 | 16.50 9} 91-554 
Helpers, general......... | 23.8 | 15.00 | ® 35e. | 2; ll - 8 -63 Re (4) | (4) 
Helpers, piano........... | 43.6 | 24.00 1} 2} 10-5-55 |...-:. 30.0 | 18.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Portland, Me.: | 
Trait. 5 OR Aivsscoted 30.9 | 17.00 | 1% | 21610 - 5 -55 g | 23.3 | 14.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Truckee. Sh Wis ckccccece 32.7 | 18.00 14 2110-5 -55 |} 8 | 25.0 | 15.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Trucks, 2 to 3 tons....... 36.4 | 20.00 14 2/610 - 5 -55 8 | 28.3 | 17.00 10 -10 - 60 
Trucks, 3 tons and over..| 38.2 | 21.00 14 | 21610 - 5 -55 g | 30.0| 18.00! 10-10 -60 
Providence, R. I.: 
Tey. RT | 36.7 | 22.00 | 4 | 2} 10-10-60 |........ 20.00} 10 -10 -60 
l irtment stores and 
co, a a aoe | 30.0 | 18.00; ( (7) ee Ei cncdus 28.3 | 17.00 10 -10 -60 
Hely ers, department | 
EOE: .<ctkki die dade oee | .31 14.00) ( | () | 10-10-60 |........ | 21.7 | 13.00} 10-10 -60 
ter, N. Y | 
Pi snadaes naaneedine | 33.3 | 20.00 | * 40c. 1 10 -10 -60 |......../ (4) (> | (4) 
Funeral cecccccccess| 36.7 | 22.00 | ® 36. | 1] 10-10 -@0 |........ (4) (4) | (4) 
Toe escoccce| 38.0 | 20.52| 818) 2] 9-9 -54 |........ 30.0 | 18.00] 10-10 -60 
icabs.......scececeee| 30.0 | 18.00 | ® 36e, 1} 10-10 -@ |........ 17.9 | 15.00} 12-12 -84 
lrucks, delivery......... 34.3 | 18.50] 814 | a] 9-9-86 1........ 26.7 | 16.00 | 10 -10 -60 
i ES Re Ree | 30.0 | 21.00 | 1 1/910 -10 -70 |........ 30.0 | 21.00 | *®10 -10 -70 
Scranton, Pa.: | 
Crucks, small............ | 34.3) 17.00; 1] 2| 9 - 44-495 | 12 | 28.3 14.00| 9 - 45-495 
Trucks, large............ 45.5) 22.50) 1 | 2) 9- 44-49h) = 12) 40.4 | 20.00) 9 ~ 44-495 
8} ringfield, Mass.: 
oe 40.0 22.00} 14) 2M 10-5 -55 | 6 | 36.4 | 20.00 | 1 10 - 5 -55 
Trucks, 2 tonsand under.| 40.0 | 22.00] 14] 2) 10-5 -55 12 | 36.4 20.00} 10-5 -55 
Trucks, 2 tons........... 43.6 | 24.00 | 1% | 2 10 - 5 -55 12 | 40.0 | 22.00 | 10 - 5 -55 
Trucks, 5 tons and over..| 45.5 | 25.00; 14/| #2 "10-5 -55 6| (4) ‘ (4 
HPO... arccssecese+ose | 34.5} 19.00} 1h] #2 M10-5-55 | 6 | 29.1 | 16.00) 10-5 -55 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Coal, 4 or 5 toms. ........ | 48.0 | 24.00 14 233 9- 5 -50 6 | 40.0 | 20.00 | 139 





' Rate in cents per hour until 9 p. m., time and one-half thereafter 
2554 hours, June to September, inclusive. 
* Rate in cents per hour. 
‘No scalein effect on May 15, 1917. 
§ And a bonus of 5 per cent on money turned in, amounting to $54 or more per week. 
* 60 hours per week, December to March, inclusive. 
1 Work prohibited. 
“8 Double time after midnight. 
* One day off each month and one week off each year with pay. 
%¢ For Sundays; holidays off, with pay. 
lt 60 hours per week, November to April, inclusive, 
1254 hours per week, October to March, inclusive. 
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CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Continued. 
TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS.'! 


















































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num-| wages— 
G hical division and == | 
eograp i. on an Hours: — . Da 
For | Full days; | gatur- | Fu 
Per | yor | Sun-| Saturdays; “4 ~ Per Sat 
Per | week, | 5ver-| days| Full week. half Per | week,| Ful 
hour.| full time. | 2nd holi hour.| full 
time. ‘| holi- da “f time. 
days. ay. 
NORTH ATLANTIC. Regular rate 
multiplied 
Boston, Mass.: Cents.) Dolls. by— Cents. Dolls. 
Es bentbasddcciesss 22.9 | 16.00 | 230e. 1 10 -10 -70 |........ 22.9 | 16.00 10 
Re MN, J iccceocd dee 42.0 | 21.00 1} 2 89 - 5 -50 6 | 30.0 5.00 39 
Ee | Se 44.0 | 22.00 1} 2 39 - 5 -50 6 | 32.0 | 16.00 39 
Coal, 8 herG0S..ccccccccc: 46.0 | 23.00 13 2 39 - 5 -50 € | 34.0 | 17.00 89 
Commission houses, 1 | 
See ERR ae 433.9 | 20.00 | 2 50e. 52 103— 64-59 |........ 28.0 | 16.50 10 
Commission houses, 2 
ee ae es ae ee 6 37.3 | 22.00 |250c.)} §2 104- 63-59 j........ 31.4 | 18.50 10! 
Department stores, 1 
SRS: chases. cack: 33.3 | 18.00 14 2 ea | eee 29.6 | 16.00 9 
Department stores, 2 
MNES < sittin cccccabis 35.2 | 19.00 1} 2 = 9 e664 4.2.05. 31.5 | 17.00 9 
General, 1 horse, light. ..} 28.8 | 19.00} (7) 82 11 -11 -66 |........ 22.7 15. 00 11 -} 
General, 1 horse. ........ 30.3 | 20.00 (7) 82 BE “BE “OS heeseenss 24.2 | 16.00 11 
General, 2 horses......... 33.3 | 22.00; (7) 82 11 -11 -66 |........ 7.3 | 18.00 11 
General, 3 horses. .......}| 34.8 | 23.00 | (7) 82 BS =08 “OO bnidcsncces 28.8 | 19.00 11 
General, 4 horses. .......| 36.4 | 24.00 (7) $9 11] -11 -66 |........ 30.3 | 20.00 | 11 -! 
a ~~ RENE 38.9 | 21.00| 1% Tie ey 5 emcees 33.3 | 18.00 | 99 
Lumber, 1 horse......... 38.0 | 19.00 | 101 82 9- 5 -50 12 | 32.0 | 16.00 | 9 
Lumber, 2 horses........ 42.0 | 21.00 | 101 82 9- 5 -50 12 | 36.0 | 18.00 | 9 
Milk, delivery........... 35.7 | 25.00 1 1 | 2 10 -10 -70 |........ | 28.6 | 20.00] 1210 -! 
Milk, route foremen.....| 46.7 | 28.00 1 1 | ! 10 -10 -60 |........ 38.3 | 23.00; 1310 -1 
Newspaper, 1 horse, re- 
ee 31.3 | 15.00 | 240e.| (3) B= 6 6684. 5.5.02. 31.3 | 15.00 | § 
Piano and furniture. ....| 27.3 | 18.00 | 2 40e. 2 11 -11 -66 |........ 7.3 | 18.00 11 
Helpers, department 
store, 1 horse..........| 22.2 | 12.00 14 2 9 - 9-4 |........ 20.4 | 11.00 9 
Helpers, general......... 30.3 | 20.00: (7) 82 BE =25 <66'}. ..ccice 24.2 | 16.00 11 
Helpers, lumber......... 33.3 | 22.00} (7) 82 Ba <28 “661. ..205d0 27.3 | 18.00 1] 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
General, 1 horse, Union A.}#416.0 | 9.60 14 2 10 -10 -60 }j........ 16.0 | 9.60 10 
General,1 horse, Union B.| 33.3 | 18.00 1 1 9 - 9 -54 }........ 29.6 | 16.00 9 
General, 2 horses, Union 
1 RE aE: 1630.0 | 18.00 1h 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 30.0 | 18.00 10 
General, 2 horses, Union 
RE TE 37.0 | 20.00 1 1 9 - 9 -54 |........] 33.3 | 18.00 9 
General, 3 horses......... 1633.3 | 20.00 14 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 33.3 | 20.00 10 
Market, 1 horse.......... 30.3 | 20.00 1 1 BE WEE “OD loan ccoed 25.8 | 17.00 11 
Market, 2 horses......... 34.8 | 23.00 1 1 11 -11 -66 |........ 31.8 | 21.00 11 











1 Owing to the great number of classifications of these occupations and to conserve space th: 
classifications embracing a comparatively small membership of the union have been omitted f 
lists of the larger cities. 

2 Rate in cents per hour. 

8 54 hours and same pay per week, October to March, inclusive. 

4 Scale became 37.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 For Sundays; holidays off, with pay, double time if work is performed. 

6 Scale became 40.7 cents on June 1, 1918. 

7 40 cents per hour until 8 p. m., 55 cents thereafter. 

8 For Sundays; holidays off, with pay: 

* Hours vary but total 54 per week. 

10 Time and one-half after 2 hours. 

———— 2 days off each month, October to May, inclusive, with pay; and 2 weeks vacation eac! 
with pay. 

12 ‘Allowed 1 day off every 3 weeks, October to May, inclusive, with pay; and 1 week vacation eac!) 
with pay. 

18 $4 per day for Sundays; double time for holidays. 

14 Scale became 30 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 Scale became 33.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 Scale became 36.7 cents on June 1, 1918. 
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Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Continued 
TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— | | Num- Rate of 
Cete | ber of wages— 
rraphical division and —__—| I ’ monthsi—— —— 
city. For | Hours:, _ with Hours: 
Per Sun- | Full days; | Satur- Pe Full days; 
For | Gays| Saturdays | “Stur ‘| Saturdays; 
Per | week, over- days | Full week. | Gay Per | week, | Pall wack. 
hour.| full |¢ime.| and | ‘| half |hour.} full a 
ime. "| holi- | | holi- | time. 
days ° | day. 
RTH ATLANTIC—contd. Regular rate | 
| multiplied 
Newark, N. J.: Cents.| Dolls. | by— Cents.| Dolls. 
Beef or provisions, 1 horse} 34.2 | 20. 50 1 1 | 0-10 -0/........ | 26.7 | 16.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Commission houses, 2 | 

DOM ae ascecrsent nies 41.7 | 25.00; 1 144; 10-10 -@0|........ 28.3 | 17.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Express, 1 horse......... 28.3 | 17.00; 1 2 | 10-10 -60/|........| 25.0 | 15.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Express, 1 horse, New- | | | 

ark to New York...... 30.0; 18.00; 1 2 | 10 -10 -60 |........ | 26.7 | 16.00 | 10 -10 -60 
Express, 2 horses, New- | 

ark to New York...... 33.3 | 20.09| 1 2| 10-10-COl........ | 30.0 | 18.00 10 -10 -60 
Express, 3 horses........ 35.0 | 21.00! 1 2 10 -10 -60 |_....... | 31.7 | 19.00 10 -10 -60 
Express, 3 horses, New- | 

ark to New York...... 36.7 | 22.00 1 2 10 -10 -60 aeousies | 33.3 | 20.00 10 -10 -60 
General, 1 horse. ....:... 28.3 | 17.00 |! 45¢. Bi B--Ol.....cc: | 25.0 | 15.00 | 10 -10 -60 
General, 2 horses......... 31.7 | 19.00 |! 48e.| 1 10 -10 -60 |........ 28.3 | 17.00 10 -10 -60 
M inufacturing, 2 horses..| 33.3 | 20.00 1 7 i He -OrL.......- | 26.7 | 16.00 10 -10 —60 

New York, N. Y.: 
Beef, butter, and eggs. ..| 41.7 | 25.00 | 2 40c. 2 10 -10 -60 |........ | 33.3 | 20.00 10 -1 9 
suilding material, 1 horse| 35.2 | 19.00 |240¢e,| 22 9 - 9 -54 |........ 28.3 | 17.00 | 10 -1( ) 
suilding material, 2 | 

ln « dddtbnikcas éaned 38.9 | 21.00 | 2 40c 32 p= ee tess | 31.7 | 19.00 10 -10 
Build‘ng material, 3 | 

es, Se eee | 42.6 | 23.00 | 240c.) 22 ae) 35.0 | 21.00 10 -10 
Butter and eggs. ........ 36.7 | 22.00 f240e. 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 28.3 | 17.00 10 —1K 
CG. Circa dulianichand 33.3 | 20.00 | 41 2 610 -10 -CO 3, 28.3 | 17.00 510 -10 
Coal, 2 horses......cce0s 36.7 | 22.00 | 41 2 $10 -10 -€0 3 | 31.7} 19.00] 510-10 - 
Cont. ae 8 40.0 | 24.00; 41 2 | 510 -10 -€0 3 | 35.0 | 21.00 510 -10 ) 
Delivery, 2 horses. ......] 37.0 | 20.00 | 2 40c. 2 {  .) oe | 30.0 | 18.00 10 -10 -60 
Delivery, 2 horses, whole— 

ARCOM cnt SE | 35.7 | 25.00 |...... 1 Be ED “00 bi cccece 31.4 | 22.00 10 -1( ) 
Excavating. ........00e. | 30.0] 18.00} 61 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 25.9 17.10} 11-11 
xpress, 1 horse......... 24.2 | 16.00 | 1 25¢.} (7) 810 -10 -66 |........| 22.7 | 15.00} #10 -10 
Express, 2 horses........ 27.3 | 18.00 |! 30¢e.; (7) 810 -10 -66 |........ | 25.0} 16.50| 810-10 
ye. | ee 41.7 | 25.00 | 2 40e. 2 -3) - i... | 30.0 | 18.00 10 -1f 0) 
3. %; ~~ ees 41.7 | 25.00 | 2 46¢ 2 10 -10 -60 |........ | 35.0 | 21.00 10 -10 -60 
i. x era 19.6] 16.50} 1 1 ES ~i2 -84 |... 17.9 | 15.00 12 -12 
General, 1 horse, Union C.| 35.2 | 19.00 | 2 40c. 2 9 - 9 -54 |........ 28.3 | 17.00 | 10 -10 -¢0 
General, 2 horses......... 38.9 | 21.00 | 2 40e. 2 S= § -$65. .... 23 31.7 | 19.00 10 -10 -€0 
General, 2 horses, wind- 

Be neko oe oin die soe wed a 40.7 | 22.00 | 240c.) 22 9-9 —54 |........ | 33.3 | 20.00 | 10 -10 
General, 3 horses......... 2.6 | 23.00 |240e,| 22 F — 9 OF hin ccccss | 35.0 | 21.00 | 10 -10 
Market, East Side........ 36.4 | 24.00 |140c.| (9) 11 -11 -66 |........ | 28.8 | 19.00 | 11 -11 -06 
Market, West Side....... 44.6 | 25.00 |145e.} (*) 10 — 6 -56 |..ccccce 37.5 | 21.00 | 10 - 6 -56 
i ee et oc 32.9 | 23.00 (11) l 10 -10 -70 |........ 25.7 | 18.00 210 -10 ) 
Mik, 2 OPHES.....occeces 33.3 | 20.00 | l 1 310 -10 -f0 |........ 30.0 | 21.00} 1210 -10 -70 
Milk, 3 horses............ 36.7 | 22.00 |140c.]} (13) 10 -10 -60'1........ 27.1 | 19.00 | 1210 -10 -70 
Produce, 1 horse. ........| 33.3 | 22.00 | 2 40c. 2 bi ~Ji ~66 1... ccs 27.3 | 18.00 11 -11 ( 
Produce, 2 horses........ | 37.9 | 25.00°| 2 40c. > | $2 -38 -681.....<.. 31.8 | 21.00 11 -11 -f 
‘heater properties. ...... | 30.0 | 18.00 |? 40e. | a ft Bes t......... 30.0 | 18.00} 10-10 -96 
Helpers, milk............ 128.3] 17.00] 1 1! 10-10-60!........ 21.41 15.00) 110 -10 -70 








! Rate in cents per hour. 

2 Rate in cents per hour, for first hour; 60 cents per hour thereafter. 
® For Sundays; holidays off, with pay. 

‘ Double time after 1 hour. ; 

655 hours and same pay per week, June to August, inclusive. 

© Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

7 Full day’s pay for 6 hours’ work. 

8 Every other Sunday and holiday off, with pay. 

® Do not work on Sundays; Jewish holidays off, with pay. 
10 Work on Sundays prohibited; full day’s pay for 6 hours’ work on holidays. 
11 No pay for overtime. 

12 Allowed 1 day off each month, with pay. 

18 $4 per day for Sundays; for holidays, single time. 

4 For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. ; 
= — —_— : 
Wam- Rate of ‘ 
. ware ——— ber of wages— | : 
Geographical division and |—————__________ months| ———————- t 
city. For Hours: with Hours 3 
> ‘ Full days; | poe | Fulld Z 
Per | For | SU2-| saturdays: | Satur- il) fo | 
Per | week, | —_ . | days Full week. day Per | week, | Fu : & 
hour.| full | ?¥¢T"| and eek. | half |hour.| full au y 
time. | “™°-| holi- holi- | time. a 
| days. day. : 
| | 
| 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. ‘mattiplied | . 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. | 3 
COOL TE SOM, Gis ose oc codices 28.6 | 17.00 | 1 35e. 2 |210 - 94-594 4| 23.0/ 14.00} 11 ; 
S&S | 30.3 | 18.00 | } 35c. 2 |210 -— 94-594 4| 24.6; 15.00] 11 3 
General, teaming........ | 22.2 | 14.00 |%35e.} 2 11 - § -63 |........ 19.0} 12.00} 11 3 
General, 2-horse trucks. .| 28.6 | 18.00 | 3 35c. 2 ll —- $ -GB. 1........ | 23.8 | 15.00 11 3 
General, 2-horse teaming.| 33.3 19. 00 | 1} 2 103— 6 -57 12 | 26.3 | 15.00} 103 4 
Lumber, 1 horse......... 29.5} 18.00} 1 2 11 - 6 -61 12} 23.0/ 14.00} UU 
Lumber, 2 horses........| 32.8 | 20.00] 1 2 | 1-6-61 12 | 26.2 | 16.00| 1 
RS TITS ATS 36.8 | 21.00}; 2 103- 6 -57 12} (4) (4) | ‘ 
Produce, 2 horses........ 29.2! 21.00} 1 5} S&S Pere | (4) (4) | ‘ bs 
| ES 31.6] 18.00} 14 2 10}— 6 -57 12| (4) (4) | ‘ 
Portland, Me.: 
General, 1 horse......... 31.0 | 18.00 14 2 |810 - 5 -55 8 | 23.3 14.00; 10 
General, 2 horses......-..] 34.5 | 19.00 14 2 |#10 - 5 -55 8 | 25.0 | 15.00 10 
Providence, R. I.: 
Ce ED, occnvensussd 28.3 17.00} 14 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 25.0 15.00; 10 
Coal, 2 horses............ 30.0 | 18.00 14 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 26.7 | 16.00; 10 
Coal, 3 horses. ...... -e+--| 3.7] 19.00} 13] 2 | 10-10 -€0 |........ 28.3/ 17.00] 10 
Coal, 4 horses............ 33.3 | 20.00 re’ 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 30.0 | 18.00; 10 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Building material......-.| 25.0 | 15.00 | 714 2 fe > Faas 25.0 | 15.00; 10 
Coal and dump wagons, 
2 Ors. .... 22220020 ees 23.3 | 14.00] 713 2 |#10 -10 -O 32 | 23.3 14.00! #10 
Coal, 2 or 3 horses.....-..| 30.0 | 18.00} "14 2 {810-10 - 3 | 30.0 | 18.00 | *10 
General, delivery ..-.--.-.. 30.6 | 16.50 | 714 ee Se ree | 22.5 | 13.50 10 
General, three-quarter 
wagons...... thamsedies 30.6 | 16.50} 714 2 9-9 -54 |........ 23.3 | 14.00 10 
General, 2 horses......--. 34.3 | 18.50] 713 SF.) Bae OaeHh foc cvcase | 26.7 | 16.00 | 10 é 
a etmouiebdnd 30.1 i 22.00 | (#)  50c.|* 12-13 -73 |........ | 30.1 922.00} %12 : 
| See ae 35.7 |#225.00 1 1 (10 -10 -70:}........ 1494 3 1217.90 | 2 10 ; 
Pi ndcbdenatednnvneos 38.9 | 21.00} 714 2; 9-9-5464 |......../ 31.7 | 19.00] 10 
Helpers, general......... 80.6 | 16.50) 714 2 1 O= $4 1........ | 21.7 13.00} 10 
Sere 27.4 © 20.00 | (8) | 40c.| 12 -13 -73 |........| 27.4 920.00 | °%12 . 
Scranton, Pa.: . 
se 25.0} 15.00{ 1 | 1 | 10-10-60 |........ | 23.3 14.00} 1 : 
Bakery and general team-| | : 
Dee din 0Ks beta tedsaeund 1635.2 | 19.00 1 Gf) | BO = 0-H I.......2 25.0 '1915.00 | 210 -1 
Bakery, retail............ | 33.3 }2°20.00 1 | @7) |. 10 -10 -60 |........ | 25.0 | 15.00 10 -1 : 
Bakery, wholesale. .... ..| 33.3 (20.00} 1 | @7) [810-10 -60 |........ | 25.0 15.00] 10-3 : 
Coal and dump wagons. ./!626.7 | 16.00 1 2 10 -10 -60 |........ 26.7 | 16.00 10 -1 j 
General, 2 horses.......-.| 38.4 | 19.00) 4 2 9 - 44-49} |........ 34.3 | 17.00 9-4 : 
Stores, delivery....--.--. 31.5117.00! 1 1! 9-9-8 How @ | © (*) 











1 Rate in cents per hour; time and one-half after 9 p. m. 
2553 hours and same pay per week, June to September, inclusive. 
3 Rate in cents per hour. 
4 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
5 For Sundays; holidays off, with pay, if work is performed day before and day after. 
€ 58 hours and same pay per week, December to March, inclusive. 
7 Double time after midnight. 
*55 hours and same pay per week, June to August, inclusive. 
® $18 and 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
10 No overtime except November to April, inclusive, rate 35 cents hour. 
it Rate in cents per hour for regular work; no pay for caring for horses, wagons, ete., on Sundays, 
holidays, single time. 
12 And various commissions, 
13 Average hours. 
14 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
15 No overtime except November to April, inclusive, rate 25 cents per hour. 
16 More than half of the members received more than the scale, amount not reported. 
17 Work on Sunday prohibited; for holidays, double time. 
18 Allowed 6 days off each year, with pay. 
19 And 15 per cent commission on sales over $100 per week, 
2 And 18 per cent commission on sales over $80 per week. 
21 And 10 per cent commission on sales over $150 per week. 
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Continued. 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND DRIVERS—Concluded. 
TEAMSTERS AND DRIVERS—Concluded. 

































































== ] : 
May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917. 
ie chines 
| 4) 
Rate of wages Num- be had | 
ber of | seit 
Geographical division and <_, to | mont hs|——— | ieee 
city. For:| Full days; | Peel | | Full days; 
\* Per For | Sun-| Saturdays; | ion Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, | (,-.| days| , Full week. halt |,rer | week,| Full week. 
hour.| full time.| 204d holi- |2our-| full 
time. ‘| holi- i | time. 
days. y- 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. ere 
multiplied | 
Springfield, Mass.: Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolis. | 
Coal, 1 horse.............| 34.5 | 19.00 1} 12; 210 - 5 -55 6 | 30.91] 17.00] #10 - 5 -55 
Coal, 2 horses...........-. 36.3 | 20.00 14 12) 210 - 5 -55 6 | 32.7 18.00] 10 - 5 -55 
Grain and mason sup- | | 
plies, 1 horse..........-. 34.5 | 19.00 1} | 2 10 - 5 -55 | 12 | 30.9 | 17.00 ” et 
Grain and mason su 
plies, 2 horses diet ée® wih 36.4 | 20.00 2 10 - 5 -55 | 12 | 32.7 | 18.00 | 10 - 5 -55 
oS ee ...+--| 34.5 | 19.00 2} 10-5 -55| 12 | 30.9| 17.00} 10-5 -55 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Coal, 1 horse.......-.-.-. 40.0/ 20.00} 13! 2] 39-5-50/ 6/320] 16.00} *%9- 5-50 
Coal: Fhergee. .2..0.06<.. 42.0 | 21.00 14 | 2; #*9- 5-50 6 | 34.0 | 17.00 89-5 -50 
Helpers, coal. ......---.. 38.0 | 19.00 1} 2 89-5 -50 6 30.0 | 15.00 89 - 5 -50 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | | 
Washington, D. C.: | 
Bakery, evening. ........ 39.2 } 20.00 1 | () | Si— Si-S8 |........ | 29.4 1 15.00 8} 84-51 
Bakery, morning........ 33.3 .00 1 ®) | 10-10 -€60}........ | 26.7 16.00 10 -10 -40 
Bakery, assistant — | 
agents and extra sales- 
~~ Fae ome sae ..-./®36.7 | 22.00] 1 %) | 10-10 -60|........| #30.0 | 18.00} 10 -10 -60 
A ea ee 9 35.0 | 24. 50 }10 30c. 1 | "10 -10 -70 |........| 25.0] 17.50} 410 -10 -70 
Helpers, ice cream....... 230.0 | 21.00 2° 30c. 1 | 110 -10 -70 |........ | 20.0 | 14.00} ™10 -10 -70 
Re ee ae | 21.4 915.00 1 4) | 610 -10 -70 j........ | 21.4 |15.00 | 410 -10 -70 
Milk, route agents....... | 28. 6 | 20.00} 1 | (4) | 610 -10 -70]........ 25.7 | 18.00 | ™10 -10 -70 
MILLWORE. 
CARPENTERS. 
NORTH ATLANTIC. | 
3oston, Mass.: | 
Cabinetmakers, stock | 
cutters and fitters, and 
molders........-- eee --| 60.0} 26.40] 2 2| 8-4-4 12 | 50.0] 22.00} 8 - 4-44 
NE nan ccddeacacud 1750.0 | 22. 00 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8 - 4-44 
Planer men, matcher | 
men, and sandpaper- 
machine men.......... 60.0 | 26.40} 2 si eens 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 8-4-4 




















1 For Sundays; holidays off, with pay. 

360 hours and same pay per week, November to April, inclusive. 

*54 hours and same pay per week, October to March, inclusive. 

¢ And 10 per cent commission on sales over $200 per week. 

§ $4 per day and 10 per cent commission on sales over $40 in addition to regular wages. 
* And 15 per cent commission on sales over $100 per week. 

7 And 10 per cent commission on sales over $160 per week. 

8 More than half the members received more than the scale; amount not réported. 
9 Scale became 45 cents on June 1, 1918. 
# Rate in cents per hour. F 

1 Allowed 15 days off each year, or | ef in event of illness, 25 days. 
13 Scale became 35 cents on June 1, 1918. 
18 And 2 per cent commission on cash turned in, 
14 Work one-half day, paid for full day. 
™% Average hours. 
% And 1 per cent commission on cash tufned in. 
@ Scale became 60 cents on June 1, 1918. 
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Continued. 
MILLWORK—Continued. 
CARPENTERS—Concluded. 
May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— Num- —- 
ber of 
Cnn division and = : AE 
city. i. Hours: with Hours: ' 
For Full days; | sstur- Full d 
Per For | 5un-| § saturdays; ae Per Saturd 
Per | week, over days| Full week. half |For | week,} Full y 
hour.} full | time.| and holi- |Bour.| full 
time. "| holi- day time. 
days. y 
Regu.ar rate 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. Don multiplied 
Cents.) Dolis by— | Cents.) Doils. 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 138.9 | 19.45 14 2 9-5 -50 12 | 38.9 | 19.45 9-5 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Cabinetm akers Seer ee 50.0 | 24.75 2 2 9 -— 44-494 12 | 35.0 | 16.80 8-8 
—— Reon eeseewene #7 50.0 | 24.75 2 2 9 - 44-49} 12 | 35.0 | 18.90 29 - 
ewark, N. J.: 
Bench hands............- 45.0 | 19.80 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 35.2 | 15.50 sis 
Molding stickers......... 45.0 | 19.80 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 anf 
oa Haven <x cooetuaine 40.0 | 17.60 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 8-4 
ew York, N. Y.: 
Cabinetmakers......-----| 62.5 | 27.50 2 32 8 - 4 -44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8-4 
BNE. a cicdieu Sic c xv nisin 56.3 | 24.75 2 82 8 - 4 -44 12 | 40.9 | 18.00 8 
Philadelphia, — ee 445.0 | 21.60] 513 2 8}- 41-48 12 | 40.0 | 20.00 9 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......------ 60.0 | 29.70 14 2 9 - 44-493 12 | 50.0 | 24.75 9 
Rochester, N. Y ee eer 42.6 | 20.46 14 2 it @ ae 40.6 | 19.50 8 
Springfield, Mass.: 
Molding machine men...| 45.8 | 22.00 2 2 8g- 42-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 82 
Wood turners....--- Jeeeee 41.7 | 20.00 2 2 83- 43-48 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 S2- 4 
Bench hands, cabinet- 
makers, and stock cut- 
et sas cdecenbvdesad 37.5 | 18.00 2 2 8%- 44-48 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 g2 
Planer men, sanders, and 
ae ee ee 31.3 | 15.00 2 2 8%— 43-48 12 | 31.3 | 15.00 82 
Worcester, Mass. ....------ 50.0! 24.00} ®1% 2 8g- 44-48 12 | 35.0 ! 16.80 82 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. 
Jacksonville, Fla.....-..... 740.0 | 21. 60 1} 2 9-9 -54 |........ 33.3 | 18.00 9 - 
Washington, D. C. 
Bench hands pos cabi- 
a errr ree 845.6 | 21.90 14 2 8-8 -48 |........ 40.6 | 19.50 & - 
Berlin sanders. .......... 936.9 | 17.70 13 2 S- 3-48 [.-.5.... 31.9 | 15.30 § - 
SOOT OPT TOL 1048.8 | 23.40 14 2 8-8 -48 |........ 43.8 | 21.00 8 - § 
Planing machine men. .- - -/436.3 | 17. 40 1} 2 8-8 -48 |........ 31.3 | 15.00 $ 
Straight molders, cross- 
cut, millwork, and 
frame makers.........- 1242.5 | 20.40 13 2 8-8 -48 |........ 37.5 | 18.00 & - § 
Variety molders......-.. 1547.5 | 22. 80 1} 2 8-8 -48 |........ 42.5 | 20.40 8 - 
Wood turners, band, and 
scroll sawyers.....--.-- 1446.3 | 22.20 1} 2 8-8 -48 |........ 41.3 | 19.80 | 8 -§ 
yee i 
GLAZIERS ; 
+= <a = 4 
NORTH ATLANTIC. § 
ee 1845.5 | 20.00 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 40.9 | 18.00 | 8 - 4 ; 
Bridgeport, Conn. ........- 48.0 | 20.00 if 2 9 - 5 -50 12 | 40.0 | 20.00 g-i 3 
_  * %) ae 56.3 | 24.75 1 2 | %8 - 4-44 9 | 50.0 | 24.00 §-§ i 
TIS Be Dakss Sncccudves 62.5 | 27.50 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8-4 : 
ks Ae ee 42.1 | 21.89 1} 14 94— 43-52 12 | 39.5 | 20.52 93-4 
Philadelphia zo ee 50.0 | 22.00 1 2 8- 4-44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8-4 ; 
Pittsburgh, oosésescce} 6166 | B. 1 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 § - 4 -44 ' 
1 Scale became 41.7 cents on June 15, 1918. ® Seale became 49.4 cents on Aug, 1, 1918. iM 
250 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 10 Scale became 61.3 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. i 
* Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 11 Scale became 48.8 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 4 
4Seale became 47.5 cents on June 1, 1918, 12 Seale became 55 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. ; 
§ Double time after 10 p. m. 8B Scale became 60 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. : 
€ Double time after 9 p. m. M4 Scale hecame 58.8 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 4 
7 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918, 1° Scale became 47.7 cents on June 1, 1918. | ; 
®*Scale became 58.1 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 16 48 hours per week, April to June, inclusive. i 
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‘ontinued. , 
ee MILLWORK—Concluded. 
GLAZIERS—Concluded. 
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May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917 
i, t \ 
Rate of wages— Num- | — 
i ber of | - 
‘eographical division and |————_—_—_—_—___— nm ¢ 
Geogray --% | Hours: = Hours 
‘ For Full days: eel Full davs: 
Per | por | Sun-| Saturdays; | ' fo | | Per Saturdays; 
Per week,/ | days Full week. | ay Per | week, Full week. 
over- : half 
jhour. full | time and | , holi- |2our-| full 
time. | ~~ *| holi- ja | | time 
| days. 7 
| Regular rate 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. multiplied 
Cents. Dol’s. by— Cents.| Dolis. 
Washington, D. C........./!43.8 19.47 | 1, |{ 22 8 - 43-44} | 12 | 37.5 | 16.69 8 - 43-44} 
| cas Se | 
PAINTERS: Hardwood Finishers. 
a : | | | | 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
J n, MasS....-..------- | 45.0 | 21.6 1} 2 83- 42-48 12 | 40.0 | 19.20 82. 42-48 
Bullais. Bie Eu aisecswes sect! 56.3 | 24.75 | 2 5g = 4 =~ 9 | 50.0 | 24.00 48 -— 8 -48 
New York, N. Y.: | 
Manhattan, Bronx, and { 
Richmond ee. ee 562.5 27. 50 | 2 (6) 8 { - 44 12 §2 ) 27 ) S 14 
pS - lid OR GIT 762.5 | 27.50 2 (8) ae 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 g 14 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 940.0 | 19.20 1} 2 83- 41-48 12 | 40.0 | 19.20 83 18 
~~ ~ eee 45.0 | 19.80 1} 2 8 - 4-44 | 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 8-4-4 
Rochester, MN. & wekdcesicc. | 51.3 | 22.55 1 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 40.6 | 17.88 8 - 4 -44 
| i | | 
TH ATLANTIC. | | | | | 
W ineteth, BP. Gicsiesen- 1050.0 | 24.00 1} 2 | & 6 08 1........ | 50.0 | 24.00 | 8 - § -48 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB, 
BINDERY WOMEN. 
| 
NORTH ATLANTIC, 
Boston, Mass.: | 
Book repairers........... 29.2 | 14.00 1} 2} 8% 49-48 12 | 25.0] 12.00; 11 8%- 44-48 
Gatherers, hand......... | 24.0} 11.50; 13 2); 1 8§- 49-48 12 | 24.0] 11.50] 1 8§- 44-48 
Machine aan and ‘ee 
gold-leaf layers 2 ...... 24.0} 11.52} 14 2] 1 83- 43-48 12 | 22.9) 11.00; ME -S 
Machine operators and 
sold-leaf layers 13...... 24.0 | 11.52 1} | 2 | 11 R2- 42-48 12 | 21.0 | 10.08 1] 82 
Journeywomen4,....... 23.0 | 11.04 1} | 2} 1 8§- 44-48 12 | 22.9{/11.00} 8% 
Journeywomen.........-. 23.0 | 11.04 1} | 2| 1 84- 44-48 12 19.0] 9.12] MU RA- 49-48 
Sheet examiners. ........ 22.9 | 11.00 14 2{| 1 8- 44-48 12 | 22.91 11.00] 1% 8@- 42#-4s 
Se Se Ee 118.8}; 9.00|] 13] 2) U8 - 8 -48 |........ | 18.8} 9.00] 8-8 -48 





1 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 
? Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 
* 48 hours per week, April to June, inclusive. 
‘44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
* Scale became 68.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 
* Rate, 137.5 cents per hour. 
7 Scale became 70 cents on June 1, 1918. 
* Rate, 143 cents per hour. 
* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
10 Scale became 62.5 cents on Aug. b, 1918. 
1 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
1 Classed as gathering and folding machine operators and gold-leaf layers on May 15, 1917 , 
“ee as folding and pasting machine operators, gold-leaf layers, and machive operators on May 15, 
‘ 
\* Classed as book examiners on May 15, 1917. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH f 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15. 19)7. : 
Continued. ; 

: 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. ; 
: 
BINDERY WOMEN—Continued. 
May 15, 1918 | May 15, 1917. 
| Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num-| wages— 
, et ber of | 
Geographical division and months — 
nl Hours: 3 | Hours 
city. with | 
For | Full days; | gator. | Full 
Per For | Sun-|} Saturdays; = _ | Per Satu 
Per | week, over-| days| Full week. } att Per | week, Full 
hour.| full tit | and ‘a |hour.| full 
- me - holi- : 
time. holi- day | time 
days ay. 
Tees See - | a 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. Regular rate | 
multiplied | 
Newark, N. J.: Cents.| Dolls. — | Cents.) Dolls. 
Folding-machine feeders .|1 23.0 | 11.04 | 21} 2 | 83- 44-48 | 12 | 23.0 | 11.04 83 
Journeywomen, 2 years 
or more experience... .- 320.0} 9.60) 213 | 2 | 82- 44-48 | 12 | 20.0; 9.60 83 
New York, N. Y.: | 
Gathering-machine oper- 
ntschassenedeneck 47.9 23. 00 1} 2 #8 - 8 -48 |........ 47.9 | 23.00 48 
Envelope inserters and 
mailers. ...............| 43.8 | 21.00 1} 2 48 - 8 -4 |........ 39.6 | 19.00 48 
Flat and roll mail wrap- 
SE kids inns eaen sade 39.6 | 19.00 1} 2 <p cd, toe ee 39.6 | 19.00 «8 
Coverers.................| 37.5 | 18.00 lk 2) *8-8 -4/........ | 33.3 | 16.00 4g 
Drop-roll feeders, setting | 
andchangingmachines.| 33.3 | 16.00 14 2} *8-8 -48]........ 33.3 | 16.00 «8 
Head gold-leaflayers and 
drop-roller feeders. .... 33.3 | 16.00 51h 2 68 = 8 68 [. .. cc cnn 29.2 | 14.00 «8 
Coverers, hand, and in- 
sert wire stitch ma- 
chine operators and 
Wee PS ee 29.2 | 14.00 1} 2| *8-8 -48|........ 29.2 | 14.00 4g 
All-round hands * ....... 29.2 | 14.00 14 2 48 - 8 -48 |........ 25.0 | 12.00 4g 
Assistant operators or 
fillers-in on gathering 
machines. ........ wesw} 20-2 | 14.00 if 2 > pt eo, ee 22.9 | 11.00 #8 
Book examiners? ...... 25.0 | 12.00 1 2 #48 - 8 -48 |........ 25.0 | 12.00 48 
Hand folders or stitchers, | 
silk or thread; opéners- | 
up or takers-off........ 25.0 | 12.00 14 2 Oe © OP Becccana 20.8 | 10.00 #8 
Hand folders or box : 
emptiers for 3-point | 
ae a 20.8 | 10.00 1 2 cet oe 2 ee 20.8 | 10.00 «8 
Ruling-machine feeders. .| 18.8 | 9.00 14 2 48 - 8 -48 |........ 18.8 | 9.00 #8 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Quad machine operators, 
auto-feed, drop rollers ,; 29.2 | 14.00 14 82 83— 41-48 12 | 25.0 | 12.00 8 5 
i ey bates 25.0 | 12.00 1 82 83- 43-48 12 | 22.9 | 11.00 & 5 
Sewers, hand? ..... wseee| 26-0 | 12.00 14 82 83- 41-48 12 | 18.8 | 9.00 83 = 
Bunchers ©....._.. beeske | 20.8} 10.00; Ih] 82 83- 44-48 | 12 | 17.0} 8.16 8 4 
Hand folders, all-round | 
sheet girls, or inserters.| 20.8 | 10.00' l4 82 8}- 44-48 12 | 16.7 | 8.00 83 
1 Wage was increased to 25 cents per hour on July 1, 1918, but scale was not revised. ‘ 
2 Double time after 4 hours. 3 
3 Wage was increased to 22.1 cents +” hour on July 1, 1918, but scale was not revised. 
4 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. $ 
’ Double time after midnight. s 
¢ Drop roll feeders, gatherers, hand and machine stitchers, inserters, pasters and cancelers, ? 
machine feeders, wire stitchers, and goldleaf layers. : 
7 Collators, jobbers (general work), pasters, hand gatherers, stitchers or sewers; machine operat 

folding (drop roll, point, or Cleveland); gathering; gathering, fillers-in; pasting, sewing, or st.ippi! 3 

and saddle stitchers; openers-up, insert wire stitching machine; blank-book work; gatherers; hand s: q 

or table + gua machine operators—indexing, numbering, paging, patent-back sewing, perforati 

wire stitching. 

8 For New Years, Thanksgiving, and Memorial days, time and ené-half. 
£ Or all-round job workers, gold-leaf layers, wire stitchers, numberers and pagers, folding-macii.0¢ 





operators, single-point machine operators, sewers, Singer machine operators. , 
10 Or platers, perforators, board layers, fly-leaf workers, and Smyth sewing-machine operators. 
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Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB —Continued. 
BINDERY WOMEN —Concluded. 




































































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
: Rate of 
Rate of wages— | Num- hornet 
— ber of 
Geographical division and Hours: | months Houre- 
oa | - For | Full days; | Bs rs | Full days; 
Per | wor | Sum-| Saturdays; | “S°Ur- Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week,| .,.| days| ‘full week. | half |. Per | week, Full week. 
hour.) full ti A and holj. |hour.| full 
| time. - | holi- wa time 
| days. | aay. | 
| —_— | A 
| | Regular rate | | 
J LANTIC. multiplied | 
—-" Cents.| Dols. | by— | Cents.| Dolls 
re ee cence] meet Se 14 2 | 18 § -48 | (2) | (3) | (2) 
Baltimore, Md.: : | 
Machine hands........- 25.0 | 12.00 | 14 4 ig -8 -4 20.8 | 10.00 | 18 — 8 -49 
Table hands........-....- 25.0 | 12.00 14 2 18 - 8 -48 18.8 ). 00 18 - 8 -48 
Numberers, hand........ 6.) es Sere 1} 2 18 - 8 -48 315.0 18 - 8 -48 
Wasl ington, D.C 1S & 418.8 9, 00 14 2 ‘ i ~ 18.8 mie 8 R 18 
BOOEKBINDERS. 
. : oe 
NORTH ATLANTIC. | | | 
| ' 
Boston, Mass.: ’ 
Case n —— hand.. .../§ 43.8 | 21.00 14 2 R3- 44-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.0 l 83 
Case makers, head band- } a 
ers an 4 linees, hand... ./§ 45.8 22. 00 14 2 5%— 44-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 2 
Case makers, machine.../752.1 | 25.00} 14 2 | S4- 42-48 12 | 52.1 | 25.00 84 
Case makers, machine; | | 
casers-in, machine; | 
trimmers, book........ $47.9 | 23.00 | 1) | 2; 184- 44-48 | 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 | 82 
Casers-in, machine....... § 43.8 | 21.00 1} | 2) 183- 44-48 | 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 | 182 
Casers-in, machine; head | | 
banders and _ liners, . 
DS a ees 8 47.9 | 23.00 14 | 2 183- 44-48 | 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 iRf 
Cutters, board—- | | 
DE dice ccascaccevl Gee ban ee 1} | 2 183- 41-48 | 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 18 
is ees /? 41.7 | 20.00 13 | 2 184— 44-48 | 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 1 82 
Cutters, sheet and stock ./* 47.9 | 23.00 14 | 2 184— 49-48 | 12 | 45.8 | 22. 00 1 82 
Cutters, stock, leather ; 
~ {a 45.8 | 22.00 1s} 2] 189- 49-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 1g 8 
Folders, machine... ..... 645.8 | 22.00 14 2 1 84- 44-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 8 
Forwarders, stock, blank , 
idietmden one tandiees 1050.0 | 24.00 1} | 2 1 34- 43-48 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 18i- 43-48 
Rounders and backers, | 
machine............... 146.9 ; 22.50 1 2| 18a 44-48 12 | 45.8 , 22.00 183- 41-48 
Stampers and inkers— oe | ; 
ye See 1050.0 | 24.00 14} 2] 183- 43-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 R3- 41-48 
ae $47.9 | 23.00] 1b 2] 189 44-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00}  183- 43-4 
Bufialo, N. Y.: | | 
Cutters; cutters, stock; 
en RR EP Ea 45.8 | 22.00 lh 2] 18-8 -48 3 | 43.8 | 21.00 18 - 8 -48 
Finishers, blank and Pry 
printed work, andrulers} 47.9 | 23.00 1} 2 18 - 8 -48 3 | 43.8 | 21.00 1g - 8 -48 
Forwarders, grade A.....| 47.9 | 23.00} 14 2] 18-8 -48 8 | 47.9 | 23.00 18 - 8 -4s 
Forwarders, grade B, 
blank and printed work.!' 45.8 | 22.00 14 2 1g - 8 -48 3 43.8 | 21.00 18-5 

















' Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

2 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

° Per 1,000 sheets, 

* Wage was increased to $15 per week of 48 hours between May 1é, 1917, and May 15, 1918, but the scale 

was not revised, 
° Scale became 45.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 
® Scale became 47.9 cents on June 1, 1918. 

7 Scale became 54.2 cents on June 1, 1918. 
* Scale became 50 cents on June 1, i918. 

* Scale became 43.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 
#” Scale became 52.1 cents on June 1, 1918. 
4 Scale became 49 cents on June 1, i918. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15 1917. 
, . Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num. wages— 
© cographical division and ‘ 
a _ —s | Hours: mens Hours: 
its For Full days; with Full 
p F Setiurdesc: | Satur- " Send 
er | For | Sun-| § aturdays; day Per Satu 
Per | week,| or.| days| Full week.| j.,j, |_Per week, Full 
hour.| full tiene. | holi hour. full 
time. ‘| holi- ds oi time. 
| days. - | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—Ccontd. Regular rate 
multiplied 
Newark, N. J.: Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents. Dolls. 
Case makers and casers-in.|'! 43.8 | 21.00 | 213 2 83- 43-48 12 | 43.8 21.00 83 
Cutters, book, paper. or 
rotary machine........ 143.8 | 21.00 | 213 2 8}- 41-48 12 | 43.8 21.00 83 
Cutters, machine........ 3 47.9 | 23.00 | 214 2 83- 41-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 83 
Finishers and forwarders, 
NS ES 347.9 | 23.00 | 214 2 83- 44-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 &3 
Finishers, first class, and 
ee 450.0 | 24.00} 214 2 83- 41-48 12 | 47.6 | 23.00 Q3 
Finishers, second class; 
folders, machine...... 1 43.8 | 21.00 214 2 83— 44-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 &3 
Forwarders, first class. ..|4 50.0 | 24.00 | 714 2 gi - 44-48 | 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 3 
Forwarders. second class.|! 43.0 | 21.00 | ?14 2 83- 44-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 §3 
Forwarders, sheet | 
straighteners. ...... ..-|§ 39.6 | 19.00 | 213 2 8}- 41-48 12 | 39.6 | 19.00 §3 
New York, N. Y.: 
All-round men, blank 
book work, first class. .| 56.3 | 27.00 | ©14 2 8 - 8 -48 J........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 
All-round men, blank 
book work, second class} 50.0 | 24.00 | ®14 2 ft i 5 ae 43.8 . 21.00 8 
All-round men on gen- 
eral reference books. ...} 62.5 | 30.00 | 713 2 i te 3 1.2 0) 8§ 
All-round men on gen- 
eral reference books....| 62.5 | 30.00 | 714 2 We = 8-88 fo ccens 52.1 ) 
Backer, machine. ....... | 56.3 | 27.00 | 713 2 4 oe tf re 52.1 25.00 &8 
Case makersand 
stretcher makers, ma- | 
ae a 52 1 | 25.00 1} 2 PE ~ 8 <6. biveccaen 45.8 22.00 88 
Case makers, machine...| 56.3 | 27.00 | 714 2 OG - 6 -<3B Loi. cccs 52.1 | 25.00 
Casers-in, hand; casers- | 
in, assistant, machine; 
colorers, book.......... §2.1 | 25.00 | 713 2 < ti, (oe 45.8 | 22.00 gg 
Casers-in, machine....... 56.3 | 27.00} 713 2 ska i 7 Se 52.1 | 25.00 88 
Coverers and stitchers, | 
assistant, machine. .... 52.1 25.00 | ‘14 2 95 — 5 -@ |... cee 45.8 | 22.00 58 
Coverers, extra; circuit i 
warpers, Bibles; for- 
warders, extra_........ 54.2 | 26.00 | 714 2 Pam 6-88 Lnbccces 50.0 | 24.00 8§ - 
Coverers, gatherers. and 
stitchers, machine. ....| 52.1 | 25.00 | «13 2 88 - 8 -4 |.....2.. 47.9 | 23.00 88 
Cutters, block, machine, 
sheet and plate, sheet 
tock, stock............ 52.1 | 25.00 | 714 Si %-8-61.....0. 45.8 | 22.00 Fg 
Cutters, board: giuers-off, 
machine; = gluers-up; | 3 
nippers, sawers-out, or : 
smashers. machine..... 47.9 | 23.00 | 713 2 OS ~ 8-08 E iccscck 41.7 | 20.00 8§ ‘ 
Cutters, machine........ 54.2 | 26.00 | 713 2) | weseee 47.9 | 23.00 88 - 
Finishers, assistant...... 52.1 25.00 | 714 2 eS = & -@ I. . cece 45.8 | 22. 00 8§ : 
Finishers, extra. ........ 62.5 | 30.00} 71h jn. oe | eee 58.3 | 28.00 88 - 3 
Folders, machine........ 56.3 | 27. 00 il} 2 Se = 3 =@8 Lo ceates 47.9 23. 00 88 - z 
Gilders, book, edge......| 70.0 | 33.60 ‘1s 2 88 — & -48 |. .ceccce| 69.0 | 33. 12 &§ - ; 
Ifead handers and liners, 
machine. .... ----.---| 56.3 | 27.00] ‘13 2 88 — 8 -48 |........| 52.1 | 25.00 Eg - 
Head banders, assistant, 
machine; head banders 
and liners..............1 52.1 | 25.00! 713 2 €8 - § —48 |. es.....) 45.2 | 22.00 88 - 
1 Seale became 47.9 cents on July 1, 1918. ' Seale became 43.8 cents on July 1, 1918. ; 
2 Double time after 4 hours. ‘ Double time after midnight. x 
*Scate became 52.1 cents on July 1, 1918. 7 Double time after 5 hours. i 
‘Scale became 54.2 cents on July 1, 1918. * Hours vary, but total 48 per week. ; 
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May 15, 1918, | Mav 15 1917 
a | 
Rate of wages— | , | Rate of 
Num- | Wwages— 
Geographical division and - ber of | 
city. eS Hours: months Hours: 
ra | For | Full day — Fulld 
" | Sun- aturd; vur= ‘ ‘ 
Per | week, fata days | Ps - ays; 4y day —_ R.. er aturd 
hour.| full | °%°) ana | half |pour | tai’ Full week 
time. time holi- | holi- neni — 
days day. | | a | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. | | 
Regular rate 
New York, N. Y.—Concid. multiplied | 
Rounders: ial backers, | Cents.| Dolls. | by— 1 Ce Dolls. | 
hand; repairers, book. .| 52.1 | 25.00] 11321 2 28 — 8 -49 ‘ “ yd , 
Rulers, first class........ 56.3 | 27.00 me 8) Sie8a4... 0.0 4 mb sha. 
Rulers, second class... .. 50.0 | 24.00 13 ta! 4 oy pg Bag . 
Stampers, A............. 56.3 | 27.00} 31} Tey Se es ee 1 — 
St mpers, eS ee 56.3 | 27.00 | 341 2) }$@8:.. 6 aie =n P 4. ~ 
Stampers, head, A.......] 68.8 | 33.00] #12 2 28 — & ~4R : het 
Stampers, head, B....... 68.8 | 33.00} #13 9] 28-2 ~42 ‘ 
‘ene... 58.3 | 28.00} 214 2; 28-8 48 > 1 # 7 
Trimmers, machine, A..| 47.9 | 23.90! 111 21 28-8 -48 “7 £ : 
Tri ers, machine, B...] 56.3 | 27.900} 113 2 2g 4 + | : - 
1 ers, machine, C...| 52.1 } 25.00} 111 2 22 _ 5 ala i oa a 2 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Ties peers = | 8 
Case makers, hand....... 45.8 | 22.00] 212] 42 R3— 41 49 | 12 | 27 
Case makers, machine, A.} 52.1 | 25.00 | 213 | 2 83 41-49 12 | 42's 4 
Case makers, machine, B: rs Se ait ths ; 
( rs-in, machine; | 
I rs and bac mend 
n ee ee 50.0 | 24.00 31, | 42 R3 i. | ‘ ” 
Cutt rs, 00k and sheet. 43.81 21.99 | 3 * |} 49 Q3_ ‘t “ 12 ‘I , 
Cutters, hand, leather. .-| 43.8 | 2100| #13| «2] gica4ias! dslars 
Cu 4 Sab ead eanci. | 2] = 4 48 12 i yw) & 
MS peace gudhenases « 43.8 | 21.00 | «2 a g | 
Cutters, stock, leather, ' es ' ilies Haas 
_blank work............ 45.8 | 22.00} #14 2 R3— 41_4¢ 1 ” 
Finishers, extra printed | ; 7 : a8 
op Re ee Oe 5 2 : 1 49 Q3_ 4Q | ‘ 4 
Fini hers, job and full aco li i ihe teal, mp 8 | m4 
bound blank work. 52.1] 25.00/ 213 2 Q3_ sq | 1914 
Finishe rs, sheep and | ’ Dili Na F. . 
pla in job; strippers, ma- 
; PE? PR 5 1 49 , 
; Velden” aatiiane’ aaa. | 45.8 | 22.00 | 1} 2 ad 41_48 12 } y 
z Bet eae: 37.51 18.00; 213 | D) 12 19 
; Folder , machine, cover- | a ) = 
, ers; machine, trim mers; | | } | 
‘ —_ thine, printed work.| 50.0 | 24.00| #12 49 | g3_ 4 1 
. Forward rs, circuit edge ‘ a F | . 
Bible work or extra | 
job-printed work: 
; Mi ini a Soa uid ac 50 24.0) 14 2 S 4'-48 | 12 | 4 l s 
i rwarders, cloth * | ' 
: _printed work. ......... 45.8 | 22.00] 211 49 g 2 | 1 
5 Forwarders, cop ying | : > | . 
DOOKS..... s22-000.se00. 3.8/ 21.00! ‘13] 2 S3- 41-48 12 00 | g , 
d Forw ery: extra job . ; - 
8 ae 52. 95 1 49 ) 91 , 
bk, Forw rd rs, full bound, oe % yj 83 12 | 43.8 | 21. 53-4] 
stock and job......... 50. 24. 1 | ‘ Q3— 4148 9 | a7 « ( 1 
Forwarders, .* ilf bound, ‘ort wean M of sa wane oan Se 40-4 
4 bla ak Fs Sipe | 45 99 ‘ 3 » | ar - 
; Forwarders, head sheet ech elena 1 y ae me SOAs 0-08 =" <8 
ster 
MOOR pion aka cce ens eos 43.8 | 21.00 1} | 2 j 8j- 41-48 12 |} 35.4 | 17.00 83- 41-48 
! Double time after 5 hours. 
2 Hours v ary, but total 48 per week 
3 Double time after midnight. ; 
‘For New Years, Men 1orial, and Thar iving day id one-hal 


; amount not reported, 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— Num- ae 
, 7“ ber of 
Geographical division and a 
city. Hours: with | Hours 
For | Full days; | catur- Fu 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; a Per Satu 
Per | week, days}; Full week. half Per | week, Ful 
hour.| full | ver | and hol. |Bour.| full 
time. *| holi- oa time. 
days. 7° 
NORTH ATLANTIC—coneld. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Conceld. Regular rate 
Forwarders, loose leaf multiplied 
binders blank work; | Cents.) Dolis. by— | Cents.| Dolls. 
rollers and backers... .. 47.9 | 23.00} 11h{ 2] 8} 44-48 12 | 39.6 | 19.00 g3 
Forwarders, plain job 
sheep and half bound 
(edition work), sheet 
a «5k gauwckertaa < 45.8 | 22.00) 114 2 83- 44-48 12 | 39.6 19. 00 | 3 
Gluers-up, sawers-out, 
smashers, or assistant } 
eS eR ee 39.6 | 19.00} 113 22 83 44-48 | 12 | 28.1 | 13.50 | 83 
Rulers, down line........| 45.8 | 22.00} 114 2| 83- 4-48 12 | 39.6] 19.00] 8} 
Rulers, extra job........ 47.9 | 23.00 | 314 2 8i-— 44-48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 83 
Rulers, faint line........ 45.8 | 22.00} 114 2 82— 44-48 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 83 
errr 52.1 | 25.00 | 114 2 84- 44-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 Rg 
a 50.0 24.00) 114} 22 83- 41-48 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 8: 
Stampers, head.......... 56.3 | 27.00 | *3 8j- 41-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 § 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
CMUGNOND .. cscccscceseceses 45.8 22.00} '14} 2 83-- 4)-48 | 12 | 37.1 | 19.00} 93 
Pintaners, A... -.cccescses 50.0 24.00; 14] 2 Te ee 43.8 | 21.00 8 
eee 50.0 24.00} !14 2 SS fa, $1.0 21.00 93 
Forwarders, A..........- 45.8 22.00} 114 | 2 8 - § -48 ....| 39.6 | 19.00 8 
Forwarders, B..........- 45.8 22.00] 113] 2 94- 5 -51} | 12 | 37.1 | 19.00 94 
eae 50.0 | 24.00} 114 2 B= 8 fh Jevvces.; | 39.6 } 19.00 & 
Providence, R. I.: ; 
Cutters, forwarders,rulers|? 37.5 18. 00 1} Zi 8B.— 8 -48 focccescel 7.5 118.00) 48 
eer 345.8 22.00} 1h 2] 48-8 -48 |........ 145.8 | 22.00] 48 
Scranton, Pa.: | | 
Case makers, machine..../54.2 26.00! 14) 2 8 - 8 -48 |--...... 47.94 23.00 8 
Cutters, I caiiticraie nd 50.0 24.00; 14 2 a ee Fa 43.8 | 21.00 g : 
a rrr rr 47.9 23.00; 14 2 Ce Ets Bee 41.7 | 20.00 8 & 
Folders, machine........ 43.8 21.00 14 2 Se 2 ew 37.5 | 18.00 ~ ; 
SE 50.0 | 24.00 14 2 2 & Seaewe 43.8 | 21.00 8 § 
Stampers, head.......... 62.5 | 30.00 14 2 Sm HeG Joccccacs 56.3 | 27.00 g 1 
4 
SOUTH ATLANTIC, } 
a es 346.9 | 22.50 1} 2] *8-8 -48 |....+...] 40.6] 19.50] ¢8 
Baltimore, Md.: 
ON #45.8'522.00| 14 a} *8-8-4 |........ 35.41 17.00] 48 : 
Forwarders, blank book; 
finishers....... ohGd age ®45 8 $22.00 lk Si 4B.-— & MB Ave cesdan 41.7 | 20.00 48 
Forwarders, job........- $45.8 622. 00 14 2) 48-8 -48 |......../ 35.4 17.00] <8 
IE 04 5 cuangdbas aabe 358.3 528.00} 14 BT 8B & «8B hvcosscs 41.7 | 20.00 4§ 
Richmond, Va.: | 
Cutters; forwarders. ..... $33.3 16.00; 4); 14 § - B+ Bosundens 33.3 | 16.00 8 
TPO: dictcoveksetend 50.0 | 24.00; 14) ly §- 8-48 |........ 39.6 | 19.00 g 7 
PETIGED. 0c oc cceccccnsccwes 1339.6; 19.00; 14} Ih 8-8 -48 |........ 39.6 | 19.00 8 ) 
Washington, D. C......... I 37.5 | 18.00 | 14 | 2 SB fasescecs 37.5 18. 00 8 
1 Double time after midnight. ; 
? For New Years, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. ; 
‘ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
4 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. : 
Scale to become $30 on Dec. 15, 1918. : 


6 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale beca: 
cents on Aug. 15, 1918, 
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: ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917— 
Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
COMPOSITORS. 
: —————— } ! 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
. i Rate o | 
: Rate of wages— Num- | wages— | 
eT O 
; Geographical division and Hours months| | a 
: city. | For | Full days; | vith | Full da 
3 Pér | Ses un aturdays; | ° + ral | Per | Saturd 
: | Per | week, | orer days Full week : alf | Per | week,| Full ek 
: jhour.} full dna and | »1;. }hour.| full | 
| time. | “™°-| holi- — | time. 
days. | —_ 
a ee » ease a ~ — 
- i Regular rate 
NORTH ATLANTIC. ! multiplied | } 
Cents.| Dollis. by— | Cents.| Dolls. 
Boston, Mass........-...-- 50.0 | 24.00] 113) 2 8i- 54-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 Sh 51-48 
Bridgeport, Conn.......--- 47.9 | 23.00 13 | 1 8 - 8 -48 |........| 48.8 | 21.00 8 - 8 -48 
I ie, N. 
x . English poe easesedsescase 45.8 | 22. 00 1g | 2 “ > 2 WD Be was | 43.8 21 00 8-58 18 
Genet... cdnndebeewhata 41.7 | 20.00 4; 2] 8-8 -48]... .| 41.7 | 20.00 8 - 8 -48 
$ Fall River, Mass..........- 39.6] 19.00} 214) 2 | 8 - 8 -48 37.5 | 18.00 8 - 8 -48 
4 Manchester, N. H........- 39.6 | 19.00 1} 2 | 8 - 8 -48 |.. —" 7.5 | 18.00 8 - 8 -48 
Ps ewa ee Ries | j 
het and German. .../* 56. 3 27. 00 ‘ 14 | ois & - MP Baadeecee | 50. 0 4.00 8 - § -48 
.w Haven, Conn......... 44.8 | 21.50 ky (2 8 - 8 -48|.. -| 40.6 | 19.50 8 - 48 
New York, N. Y.: | | J 
eA aR $58.3 | 28.00) 114] 62 | 18-8 -48].. .| 52.1 | 25.00 18 - § -48 
er eee 43.8 | 21.00 1} * he | Bf. Oa - | 41.7 | 20.00 S=. 8 
eee: gee REL BIR: 63.6 | 28.00 1} 2| 8s-4-4 12 | 56.8 | 25.00 8-4-4 
| Hebrew. .....csccccoses. 60.9 |.28.00} 314 2 | 8 - 6 -4 56.5 | 26.00 § 46 
; Hungaria. ....scccccece: 64.3 | 27.00 14 | °2 7-7 -42 57.1 | 24.00 7-7 -42 
: ee ne 61.9 | 26.00 14 2 7-7 -42 | o8 | 2.0 7 - 12 
, elphia, Pa 
4 . ’ : , 
; DE. naactsetpensseses 50.0 | 24.00] 11h] 2 | 78-8 -48 | 43.8 | 21.00 8 - 8 -48 
s ed. een kel 41.7 | 20.00 | 14 = I 8 -— & -48 41.7 | 20.00 7 ® -—48 
I urgh, Pa....- ---| 47.9 | 23.00] 1b] 2 8 - 8 -48 |.. } 43.8 | 21.00 8 - 8 -48 
tland, Me.............. 37.5| 18.00] 1h] 2 8 - 8 -43 | | 37.5 | 18.00 g - g 
— , ) = ae N45 8 | 22.00 | ee 2 8 —- 8 -48 | 37.5 | 18.00 8 - 8 
he, EY 45.8 | 22.00 14] 2 78 - 8 -48 | | 41.7 | 20.00 18 - 
- 6 a ee ee 47.9 23.00; 14) 32 | 8 - 8 -48 | ..-| 47.9 | 23.00 | 8 18 
? Mf renders... .cccceees- | 50.0 | 24.00) 14] 32 8 - 8 -48 | ..| 50.0 | 24.00 | 8 - 18 
s DE Sine cestascs 41.7 | 20.00 ee | 2 8}- 4}-48 12 b 1.7 | 20.00 | 8- 4}-48 
3 orcester, Mass........... 34.4/ 16.50] 1] 2 ig-8 -48]....... 34.4/16.50| 8-8 48 
: SOUTH ATLANTIC, | | | 
§ Atlante, Gi... cessasccoesos 437.5 18. 00 14} 32 78 - 8 -48 |. | 37.5 | 18.00 | 78 - & -48 
; Baltimore, Md............-. 1643.8 | 21.00 1 2 78 - & 48 |. | 43.8 | 21.00 | 18 - § -48 
4 Charleston, 8,C........... 37.5 | 18.00 4 8-8 -48]........ | 37.5 | 18.00 | 8 - § -48 
jacksonville, Fia............1643.8 | 21.00 Mi 2 8 ~§-@ }..... | 43.8] 21.00| 8-8 -48 
: Norfolk, Va... ccccoc.-..--|42.0| 20.16 27 60e.| 2 | 8}- 54-48 12 | 42.0 | 20.16 | 8A 18 
Richmond, Va............. 37.5| 18.00} 14) I] 18-8 -48]..... .| 37.5] 18.00} 18-8 -48 
4 Washington, D, C........ sine nes 1h 14 | 8 - 8-48 4 | 47.9 | 23.00 ™S-8 -48 
| j 
& ‘ Double time after midnight. 
* Double time after 6 hours. 





*Scale became 60.4 cents on May 31, 1918. 
‘Double time after 10 p. m., and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 
*Scale became 62.5 cents on May 31, 1918. 
Triple time on Sundays before 7.30 a. m. and after 5.30 p. m. 
‘Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
, * For Sundays; for holidays double time. 
* For ee for holidays single time. 
For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 
4 Scale became 47.9 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 
') For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-half. 
8 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
4 Scale became 43.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 
’* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Seale became 
54.2 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
* Scale became 52.1 cents on July 15, 1918. 
" Rate in cents per hour. 
# Scale became 47.9 cents on June 1, 1918. 
* Double time after midnight and for overtime on Sundays and holidays, 
* 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num- wages— 
er O 
Geographical division and months]; ———————— 
city. Hours: with | Hours 
For | Full days; | gotur- | Ful 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | * day Per Satu 
Per | week, over- days| Full week. half Per | week, Ful 
hour.| full |time.| 2nd holi- |2our.| full 
time. *| holi- day time. 
days. da 
NORTH ATLANTIC, Regular rate 
multiped 
Boston, Mass.: _ | Cents.| Dollis. by— Cents.| Dollis. 
Batterymen and blockers} 39.6 | 19.00 | 314 2 82- 41-48 12} (?) (2) 
Buildersand casters.....-| 43.8 | 21.00 | 114 2 82- 41-48 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 83- 
Buffalo, N. Y......-.- seenes 341.7 | 20.00 14 2 §-8 -48 |........ 37.5 | 18.00 8 
New Haven, Conn....... --|435.5 | 19.00 14 2 9 - 8-534 12 | 35.5 | 19.00 9 - 
Now York, N. F ..os-si.. 62.5 | 27.50] 514 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8 
Philadelphia, Pa.......-.. 55.0 | 26.40 | 614 2 83- 41-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 83 
Pittsburgh, Pa........-----|7 40.6] 19.50 514 2 88 - 8-48 ]........ 39.6 | 19.00 8 
Rochester, N. Y........-.- 33.3 | 16.00 1} 2 Oo 2 |. eee 31.3 | 15.00 8 
Scranton, Pa........------ 439.6 | 19.00 13 2 S-8-@§ 4........ 39.6 | 19.00 8 - 
Brranguent, Til... .........- 9 41.7 | 20.00 14 2 83- 4}-48 12 | 37.5 | 18.00] 1°83 
SOUTII ATLANTIC. 
NS Se eee 45.8] 22.00; 14] 2 8i- 43-48 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 8 | 
Baltimore, Md.........--.. 135.4} 17.00] 514 | 22 83- 44-48 12 | 35.4 | 17.00 g 
Washington, D. C......... 437.5 | 18.00 1} 2 62 6 <8§ hisen cons 37.5 | 18.00 s 
ELECTROTYPERS: Finishers and Molders. 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
Boston, Mass......esce.ss 52.5 | 25.20 1k 2 83- 41-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 83 
Buffalo, N. \.: 
NE <n+<cttbeecsosen 50.0 | 24.00 13 2 8-8 -48 |........ 43.8 | 21.00 § 
Molders............---.-| 50.0 | 24.00 14 2 8-8 -48 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 
New Haven, Conn......... 44.9| 24.00} lk] 2 9 - 84-53} 12 | 44.9 | 24.00 ¢ 4 
New York, N. Y.: 
PEMROOES. «<a dcupcnacses’ 1365.8 | 33.00 |!4 90c. |i4 90e. S=8 - ‘fo. .ccccd 68.8 | 33.00 . 
OS Sa en ee 68.8 | 30.25 | 514 2 8 -— 4-44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 8 
Philade!phia, Pa.: 
ee 459.6 | 28.60) 614 2 44-48 12 |4 52.1 | 25.00 RS 
Ns. cs nieutwnned 64.2 | 30.80} 14 2 8i- 41-48 12 |¢ 56.3 | 27. 00 | R: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
oS SS ee re 1945.8 | 22.00 | © 1% 2 i. 1 45.8 | 22.00} 88 
Molders . ........0222....|'553.1 | 25.50 | § 1g 2 88-8 -48 |........| 52.1} 25.00} %8- 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
errr ae 50.0 | 24.00 1 2 S— 8 B f..cccccel 37-5 | 18.00 § 
ee OU 1 2 8-8 -48 |.....2..| 43.8 | 21.00 8 - § : 























1 Double time after midnight. ; 
2 No seale in effect on May 15, 1917. ; 
’ Seale became 43.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 

‘ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 





5 Double time after 10 p. m. f 
€ Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 2 p. m, 
7 Seale became 44.7 cents on June 1, 1918, ; 
* Liours vary, but total 48 per week. } 
* Seale became 43.8 cents on Oct. 29, 1918, j 
0 Work 9 hours on Friday. 
it More than —— members received more than the scale, amount not reported. Seale beca: . 
cents on Sept. 1, 8. 

2 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 

13 Seale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918, : 
14 Rate in cents per hour. : 
' Serle became 50.4 cents on June 1, 1918, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 19l7— 
Continued. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued 
ELECTROTYPERS: Finishers and Molders—Concluded. 
| May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917 
at ro c7AS— - | Rate o 
| Rate of wag | Num-/| waces— 
4 ber of | 
‘egeraphi ivision and |_— nonths| ——————— 
Gt graphical division [ | Hours: month Hours 
city. | Se | ~~ 
or Full days; Satur Full days; 
Per For | 2!2-] Saturdays; | ~4 . ~ | ‘. Saturd 
| Per | week,| o,.|days| Bull week.| }°V | Per | week Full week 
|hour.| full |4;0.| and | | po; fhour.| full | 
time. | ©: holi- | &n~g time. | 
| " ard | 
—_ “a — a | - —— | ~— — ——— 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. | | Regula rate 
| multiplied 
ton, Pa.: | Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cents.| D 
Finishers. ....ccccercccee f 43.8 | 21.00 4; 2 8-8 -48 |.......- 43.8 | 21. oF g 18 
Molders.......--.-------/! 50.0 | 24.00} 14] 2 YS Sees 0.0 | 24.00 Q_ 8 42 
Springfield, Mass....-...... 754.2) 26.00; 1h} 2 83- 41-48 | 12 |! 50.0 | 24.00 383- 4 -48 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Attemts Sie 50.0 | 24.00 14 2 §3- 41-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 83 41-48 
re Md. 
Mt ..ca0bscbe<o ddl 447.9 | 23.00) ©14) #2 83- 41-48 12 | 47.9 | 23.00 83- 41-48 
a ee ee 7 52.1 | 25.00 614) 62 S#- 41-48 12 | 52.1 | 25.00 87- 44-48 
Richmond, V8..cccscccces 57.3 7. 50 14; lt B= 8 = focccsese 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 8 -48 
Washington, D. C......... 1 58.2 | 28.00 14) 2 , Bee ae Lckess 1 56.3 | 27.00 | 8 18 
LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 
/RTH ATLANTIC. | | | | 

Reston, Matin. o 54.2 26.00} 8§13| 2 81- 54-4 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 8 1S 
Monotype operators. .... 50.0 24.00; ®14 2 84- 54-48 12 | 45.8 | 22.00 a4 5 
sri igeport, Comm. ......... 150.0 24.00 14 1} dis BS lescscses | 47.9 | 23.00 5 +S 
STalo, N. ¥ ....cccocscss] B.4 | 28.50 14 2 8-8 -48 |........ 53.1 25. 50 <) by 

Fall Ravel, sei cencescnes 46.9 2.50 | 914 2 ar | aa 45.8 | 22.00 8 { 

Manchester, N. H......... 39.6 19.00} 14] 2 ik Ser 37. 1 18. 00 8 18 

Newark, N. J.....e+ss000+e/56.3 | 27.00} M14] 2 S- 8-48 ]........ | 50.0 | 24.00 8 18 

New Haven, Conn......... 145.8 | 22.00} #14 2 §- 8-48 |........ | 45.8 | 22.00 5 os 

New York, N. Y.: 

Finglish....... Seeeeccsess 1258.3 | 28.00; #14) B82 48-8 -4& |........ 154.2 | 26.00 48 - & -38 
GETMAM . . ccossocesoceses 73.3 | 27.50 14 2 74- 74-374 |........| 70.7 | 26.50 74- 73-373 
Hebrew..... pocccssecscas O1.7-| OD} 814 2 6- 6-%6 |........ 88.9 | 32.00 6 -— 6 -36 
GR oi. nnesoditecs 71.4 | 20.00 14 | 162 ca | ae 64.3 | 27.00 d 7 $2 
a eee ee ee 61.9 | 26.00 14 2 7- 7-42 |........| 54.8 | 23.00 7 7 -42 

Philadelphia, Pa.: | | 
a " eae ee 154.2 26.00) 814] 2 | 48-8 -48 |........ 47.9 | 23.00; 48-8 -48 
GONE Ss 0.5 thes ed 57.5 23.00} 14] 2 |178-0-40 | 12 | 57.5 | 23.00} 78-0 -40 
! More than halfof the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

2 Scale became 55.3 cents on Oct. 29, 1918. 
3 Work 9 hours cn Friday. 
‘ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 


50 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
* Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
* Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 
’ Scale became 54.2 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
* Double time after midnight. 
* Double time after 6 hours. 


9 


37 


© More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 


60.4 cents on May 31, 1918. 
‘t Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 


'2 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount oot reported. Seale became 


62.5 cents on May 31, 1918. 
's Triple time on Sunday before 7.30 a. m. and after 5.30 p. m. 
‘4 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
6 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
'¢ For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half 
4“ Work only 5 days per week. 
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May 15, 1918. May 14, 1917 
ber of 
‘cographical division and . months} ; 
city. Hours: with Hours: : 
For | Full days; | gotor- Full da Fi 
Per | por | Sum-| Saturdays; | “4. Per Baturda } 
Per | week, | or.|days| Full week.| }8f, | Per | week,| Full we 
hour.| full time and holi- hour.| full 
time. *| holi- da. time. 
days. y 
NORTH ATLANTIC—Cconeld. Regular rate 
multiplied 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Cents.| Dolls. oy— Cents.| Dolls. 
PENS 0 004 cheuiesecedd 56.3 | 27.00 13 2 S@— 8 =< lecccesce 52.1 | 25.00 a 
RS 50.8 | 24.40 |} 75e. 2 8 - & -48 |........ 50.8 | 24.40 8 - 
Monot operators. .... 250.0 | 24.00 1 2 8 - 8 -48 |........ 45.8 | 22.00 & 
Ps MER tececcocecced 37.5 | 18.00 1 2 8 - 8 -48 |........ 37.8 | 18.00 8 
Providence, R.T.:........| 52.1 | 25.00; #1 2 B= BPG Massccas 47.9 | 23.00 $ - 
Monotype operators..... 56.3 | 27.00; ‘1 2 tai, | eee 47.9 | 23.00 x 
pS ee 47.9 | 23.00 1 2 #8 - 8 -48 |........ 47.9 | 23.00 *8- 8 
Monotype operators..... 45.8 | 22.00 14 2 48 - 8 -48 |........ 41.7 | 20.00 4g - 5 % 
ITE. « dadckesdbod 50.0 | 24.00 14} 52 8 - 8 -48 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 -§ 
Springfield, Mass.......... 41.7 | 20.00 | z 2 8 43-48 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 8h 4 
orcester, Mass........... 243.8) 21.00) 1 2 ‘8-8 @ |........ 2 43.8 | 21.00 48 - § 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | 
PE an nccncaccnecen 46.9 22.50 | 1 §2 $8 — 8 <@ fncccccee 46.9 | 22.50 8 
BGRNOTS, BG... ccccccccce 50.0 | 24.00 1 2 #8 - 8 -48 |........ 250.0) 24.00 48 
Chat leston, 8. C........... 250.0 | 24.00| 1 1} 8 - 8 -48 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 
Jacksonville, Fla..........|? 53.1 | 25.50) 1 2 B= 60 |. cccees 53.1 | 25.50| 48 
Norfolk, Va............... 8 47.0 | 22.561 60c.| 2 8h 54-48 12 | 47.0 222.56 84 
Richmond, Va............|* 45.8 | 22.00; 14 1 fi kk. . =e 45.8 | 22.00 #8 
Renee, VO. ivecicccscae LLD |..-..-< if 1 48 - 8 -48 |........ P SBA fen waene 48 
Washington, D.C.........| 56.3 | 27.00 | 1 Bt BB = 8 —@ hicecccee 56.3 | 27.00| Ms 
| 
MACHINE TENDERS 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
Boston, Mass.............. 54.2] 26.00] 3 it 2 8h- 54-48 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 84- 5 
DEE Ts Docccnccactsecs 1256.3 | 27.00 | 81 2 B= § Bb ksdeccced 50.0 | 24.00 s 3 
New York, N. Y.: 
1 to 4 machines.......... 1458.3 | 28.00 | #14 | 62 #8 - 8 -48 |........ 54.2 | 26.00 48 A 
5 to 8 machines.......... 1661.5 | 29.50} 31 162 #8 - 8 -48 |......06 57.3 | 27.50 48 i 
9 to 12 machines......... 7€5.6| 31.50] #1 2 48 - 8 -48 /........ 61.5 | 29.50 48 4 
13 or more machines...../1869.8 | 33.50] #14; 2 | #8- 8 -48]........ 2 65.6 | 31.50] 48 : 
Springfield, Mass.......... 8 41.7 | 20.00} #19] 2 Si 44-48 12 | 41.7 | 20.00 SE 44 
1 Rate in cents yas hour. : 
3 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. } 
8 Double time after midnight. 3 
‘ Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 3 


‘ For Sundays; time-and one-half for holidays. 
6 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 
60.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
7 Scale became 58.3 cents on July 15, 1918. ra 
8 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 
54.2 cents on June 1, 1918. 
9 Per 1,000 ems, minion. 
10 Double time after midnight and for overtime on Sundays and holidays. 
1l 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
12 Scale became 60.4 cents on May 31, 1918. 
13 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 
14 Scale became 62.5 cents on May 31, 1918. 
6 Triple time on Sundays before 7.30 a. m. and after 5.30 p.m. 
16 e@ became 65.6 cents on May 31, 1918. 
11 Seale became 69.8 cents on May 31, 1918. 
18 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount mot reported. Beale became 
74 cents on May 31, 1918, 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 191 
—j——— teats 
Rate of wages— Num- | tg 
ber of | . 
Geographical division and TTT ees: months}- _—— 
city. ? | For | Full days; —. Fu 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; | * day Per Satur 
Per | week, over-| 22¥S| Full week. hi th | Per | week, Ful 
hour.| full - | and | ay 6lhour.| full 
: time.| } 1; | holi- 
time. holi- da: | time. 
days. | ” 
| 
a See | | a aie 
Regular rate | 
UTH ATLANTIC. multiplied 
Cents.| Dolls. by— , | Cents.| Dolls 
re, Md...-cecceee|! 58.3 | 28.00 14) 2 8 - 8 -48]........ | 58.3 | 28.00 § 
wton, D. C......---| 56.3 | 27.00 | 214 14} *8- 8 -48 | 4 | 56.3 | 27. 00 8-§ 
MACHINIST OPERATORS. 
—_— | | ‘| a i — 
NORTH ATLANTIC. | 
| 
Buffalo, N. ¥....-.eeee--| 63.5 | 30.50 | 4 2 8-8 -48|........ 57.3 27. 50 | 8- 
Providence, R.1.: _ | 
Operating and caring for 
1 machine. .......-+-- 54.2 | 26.00) 414) 2 $- 8 -48|........ 47.9 | 23.00 | $-58 
Operating 1 and caring 
for 2 machbines......... 56.3 27.00 | 413] 2 eo 6) ae 47.9 | 23.00 | 8-8§ 
Operating 1 and caring | 
for 3 machines......... 58.3 | 28.00} 414/ 2 8-8 -48|........ 47.9 | 23.00 | 8-8 
Rochester, N. ¥.cccocceeee 52.1) 25.00) 14] 2 96 — 6-88 |....00.< 52.1 | 25.00 o-% 
Springfield, Mass.......... $41.7) 20.00 | 414 2 8} 41-48 12; (7) (7) (7) 
i | | | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | | | 
Atlanta, Ga.........e0...-/?53.1 | 25.50 14 | #2 > | =a 653.1 | 25.50 ‘g-s8 
Baltimore, Md............/950.0| 24.00} 1h| 2 | 88-8 -48]........ | 50.0| 24.00} 88-8 
Jacksonville, vl 2220222. 858.3 | 27.00; if] 2] #8 7 SSC | 56.3 | 27.00 8-8 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
NORTH ATLANTIC, | | | | 
| | 
Boston, MAG. ccUscseccvede | 43.8 | 21.00 14 2 8¢-4 —48 12 | 43.8 | 21.00 8$- 
Buffalo, N. Y....cccccc-e| 62,5 | 30.00 14 2 8t-4 -48 12 50. 0 | 24. 00 8 -8 
New Haven, Conn......... 6 54.2 | 26.00 1} 2 i 83-4 -48 | 12; (’) (7) (7) 
New York, N. Y.......... (6 62.5 | 30.00 | 14 | 182 68 -8 -48 |........ '¢ 62.5 | 30.00 68 6 
Philadelphia, Pa........../1458.3 | 28.00] #14] 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 58.3 | 28.00 68 -8 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ 658.3 | 28.00 | % 14 2 '8 -8 48 12 |° 54.2 | 26.00 84-4 
Providence, R. I.......... #52.1 | 25.00] 14 rr 68 -§ -48 |........] 52.1 | 25.00 68 -8 
Zine etchers and proofers.| 43.8 | 21.00 1 14 68 -8 -48 |........ | 43.8 | 21.00 58 -8 
Gorath Pili adsccichocae 656.3 | 27.00 1 2 82-43-48 |........ | 52.1 | 25.00 8i44 
Springfield, Mass........../194.2 | 26.00 14 2 179 -4 -48 | 12 | 52.1 | 25.00 19-4 


1 Seale became 68.8 cents on Sept. 1, 1918, but scale was not revised. 
2 Double time after midnight, and for overtime on Sundays and holidays. 
* 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 


‘ Double time after midnight. 


® Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
® More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
' No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

* For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-half. 
* Scale became 60.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
# Scale became 62.5 cents on July 15, 1918. 


Nine hours on Friday. 


2 Double time after 4 hours, triple time after 8 hours. 


#8 Triple time after 8 hours. 


4 Scale became 62.5 cents on Nov. 1, 1918. 


6 Double time after 4 hours. 


_ 


aeN 


1s 
is 


16 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Seale became 56.3 


cents on June 1, 1918. 
“ Eight hours on Monday. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
, Rate of 
Rate of wages— — wages— 
Geographical division and Rant SF ectinllinde 
city. Hours: with Hou 
For Full days; Sat rt 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; | ° di _ Per Sa 
Per | week,| jver-| days| Full week.| jo); | Per | week,| Fu k 
hour.| full | ver | and h ati hour.| full 
time. *| holi- da 4 time. 
days. ay: 
el ie SS 
| Regular rate 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | multiplied 
| Cents.| Dolls. | by— Cents.| Dolls. 
Atlanta, Ga.............../! 54.2 | 26.00; I| 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 1 47.9 | 23.00 Q 
Baltimore, Md............ 58.3 | 28.00] #14 22 83-41-48 12 | 54.2 | 26.00 . { 
Richmond, Va............; 58.3 | 28.00] 14 2 8-4 -48 | 12 | 54.2 | 26.00 . 2 
Washington, D.C......... |} 58.3 | 28.00} 414 2 84-54-48 | 12 | 54.2 | 26.00 
| ! ' ' 
PRESS FEEDERS. 
| 
NORTH ATLANTIC. | | | 
| | 
Boston, Mass.: 
Cylinder presses ......... 139.6 | 19.00} *14 2 | 83-41-48 12 | 33.3 | 16.00 . 
2color or perfecting 
POGTER... on cnescccesose| 41.7) MO, * 2 | 83-44-48 12 | 35.4 | 17.00 g° 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Cylinder press¢s......... | 31.3 | 15.00 1} 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 31.3 | 15.00 
Platen presses........-..| 25.0} 12.00 1} 2 i i | ogee. 25.0 | 12.00 8 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Cylinder presses.........| 34.4 | 16.50 | ®1% 2 fe 5) ae 30.2 | 14.50 t§ 
Cylinder presses(females)} 29.2 | 14.00} ®14 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 20.8 | 10.00 68 ‘ 
2color presses, folders 
and feeders on news- 
paper work and auto- 
matic presses ,........ 35.4 | 17.00] ®13 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 32.3 | 15.50 68 
Platen presses........... 31.3 | 15.00} ®14 2 Se 08 Lok cad 22.9 | 11.00 68 
Platen ". (females) .| 25.0 | 12.00] © 14 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 18.8} 9.00 68 
Newark , N. J.: 
Cylinder presses. ........ 140.0 | 18.70} ‘13 2 83-41-45 12 | 35.4 | 17.00 8} 
Automatic presses, 2 ma- 
ee aS ees 41.3 19.80] 713 2 83-41-48 12 | 37.5 | 18.00 83 8 
Automatic cross feeders , 2 
NEE eo nonandemmed 41.4; 19.90| 713 2 83-41-48 12 | 39.6 | 19.00 8} g 
New Haven, Conn.: Cylin- 
der and platen presses.../! 25.0 | 12.00; °1} 2 98 -8 -48 |........ 25.0 | 12.00 8 48 
New York, N. Y.: 
Cylinder presses and 
folding machines... .. 45.8 | 22.00 | © 13 2 °8 -8 -48 |........ 36.5 | 17.50 98 -< 48 
Platen presses........... 35.4 17.00; #14 2 98 -8 -48 |........ 26.0; 12.50 98 43 
Philadelphia, Pa. (competi- 
tive offices): 
Flat-bed perfecting 
presseS..............--| 41.7 | 20.00] 513] "2 8 -8 -48 |......../131.3 | 15.00 68 : 
Press assistants, rotary « 
presses, all sizes ....... 41.7 | 20.00; S14) 42 98 -8 -48 |........] 33.3 | 16.00 98 -S _48 ‘ 
Cylinder presses, less \- 
than 25 by 38 inches .../ 33.3| 16.00] 613] "2| 98-8 -48|........| 25.0| 12.00 68 -8 -43 i 
Cylinder and _ rotary 
presses, all sizes........| 29.2] 14.00} 514] "2 §8 -8 -48 |........ 22.9 | 11.00 §§ -§ -48 t 
' More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. : 
* Double time after 4 hours. 
‘Triple time after 8 hours. ; 
‘Double time after 4 hours, triple time after & hours. 
6 Double time after midnight. 
€44 hours = week, June to August, inclusive. 
7 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 
® Double time after 10 


.m. 
® Hours vary, but total. 48 week. 
#” Double time after 5 ol 
«1 For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 
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Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESS tEEDERS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
> to 
Rate of wages— | ge | Load 
er O1 | i 
Geographical division and |———__________ — — | months|-—— 
city. ; ~seae f with Hours: 
For Full days; | a4. Full days; 
Per in-} Saturdays; | ~, Saturdays; 
Per | week, fall ivsi* Full week. 7 Per | Full weck. 
hour.! full Ai ind “es hour.| { 
time. | *** holi- -- time 
days 1? | 
— = —_—| = —_— | a TT 
— | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. (non- 
competitive offices): Reg te 
Press assistants, rotary multiplied 
or cylinder presses, 69 | Cents.| Dolls. hy Cents.| Dolls. | 
inches or over. ees 52.7 | 25.30 13 2 93-0 —48 | 212] 41.7 | 20.00 292-0 _48 
Pre istants, on sin- | 
gle production McKee | 
ey eee | 51.6 | 24.75 | 113 2 9 18 | 12! 40.6} 19.50 293-9 48 
Press assist ints, cylinder | 
orrotary presses under oe 
OE ae 50.0} 24.00 | 113] 2 93-0 -48 | 12 | 39.6 | 19.00 92-0 —48 
Press assistants, 2 flat bed | 
or 1 or 2color auto- 
matic presses.......... | 45.8 | 22.00 1} | 2 293 48 12 | 35.4 17. 00 | 293-() _48 
4-color wet proving ' 
SE 45.8 | 22.00 1} 2 93-0 -48 12 | 32.3 | 15.50 | 293-0 -48 
Press assistants, photo- | 
gravures or Intaglio | 
RE Fe Rae ME | 41.3] 19.80 1} | 2 293-0 —48 212 | 31.3] 15.00 293-0 48 
Cylinder presses under | | 
25x38 inches. .......... | 36.71 17.60) 114 2 “93-0 -48 12 | 27.1 | 13.00 293-0 -18 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cylinder presses......... $31.3] 15.00) 114 2 48 -8 -48 |....... | 29.2 | 14.00 | 48 -8 -48 
Cylinder presses and fold- | 
ing machine (females) .| 25.0 | 12.00} 114 2 #8 -8 -48 |........ | 22,9} 11.00 | 48 -8 -48 
Platen presses........... | 22.9) 11.00} 114) 2 48 -8 -48 |........ | 20.8 | 10.00 48-8 -48 
Platen presses (females) .| 20.8 | 10.00 | 114 | 2 of 18.8} 9.00 48 -S -48 
Portland, Me.: Cylinder | | 
ie at ee 1829.2] 14.00; ' 14] 2 6 -S -48 j......2. 325.0 | 12.00 8 -8 -48 
Providence, R. I.: | 
Cylinder presses ......... 829.2] 14.00| ! 14 2 68 -6 <0 ].....200 $27.1 | 13.00 | 48 -8 -48 
Platen presses........... 25.0 | 12.00; 114) 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 13 22.9 | 11.00 | #8 -8 -48 
Rochester, N. Y.: | 
Cylinder presses. ........ 228.1] 13.50| 114 2 8 -8 #8 l.....<<. | 27.1 | 13.00 48 -8 -48 
Platen presses. .......... $20.81 10.00) 114) 2 48 -8 -48 | ie ake aa | 20.8 | 10.00 48 -8 -48 
Scranton, Pa.: | 
Cylinder presses......... 35.4] 17.00) 114 2 8 -8 -48 |....1... | 29.2 | 14.00 8 -8 -48 
Platen présses........... 25.0] 12.00; '14| .2 D +O $88 favecccas 18.8] 9.00 8 -8 -48 
Springfield, Mass.: Cylin- } 
) ne ae 29.2/14.00| 14] 2 Le | seers $25.0 | 12.00 8 -8 -48 
Worcester, Mass.: Cylin- 
ere 31.3 | 15.00} 514 | 2 Ce <6 0 faa | 31.3 | 15.00 48 -8 -48 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | | 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 
Cylinder presses......... 25.0) 12.00) 13) 2 8 -8 -48 | ee 217.7} 8.50 8 -8 -48 
Platen presse: (females) .| 20.8 | 10.00 14 | 2 |) ene 8 15.6 7-50 8 -8 —48 
Baltimore,Md.: he 
- Cylinder presses......... 629.2| 14.00; 114] 2 S -S -48 |......-- $29.2 | 14.00 8 -8 48 
Platen presses........... 208110.00; 11] 2) 48-8 -48 122277777 8 20.8 | 10.00 8 -8 -48 


1 Double time after midnight. 


* No work on Saturday. 











‘ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
‘Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 


* Double time after 10 p. m 


© More than half of the members received more than the 


45.8 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 


’ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 


35.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NOR’ 


ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 19) 
Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESS FEEDERS—Concluded. 








May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 





Rate of wages— | Rate of 





For Full days; 

For | Sun-| Saturdays; 

Per over-| 22YS} Full week. 

hour. md fF 

time. holi- 
days. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC—coneid. Regular rate 
— 


Jacksonville, Fla.: .-| Dolls. y— 


Platen presses 8 | 10.00) *1 
Richmond, Va.: 
resses 15. 00 lh 
ashington, D. C.: 
Cylinder presses 15.00 | 214 
Platen presses 11. 00 | 214 


Cylinder presses .0 | 12.00 =f | 
































PRESSMEN: Cylinder. 





NORTH ATLANTIC. 


Boston, Mass.: 
Operating rotary —— 
Operating 1 ecting 
press or 2 color presses. 
Operating 1 or 2 cylinder 
or cylinder and job 


Pp 
Operating duplex presses; 
Operating web magazine 

or book presses 
oo automatic 

olding machine 
Assistant on 

resses 


Operat 1 auto press, 1 
ro ew Era press 
or 1 press not 

Premed, —— ae : 41.7 | 20.00 - i 

ra auto presses .|* 45.8 | 22.00 

Operating 1 or 2 cylinder | 
presses 1052.1 | 25.00) *lh 

Operating 1 or 2 Stand- | 
ard ‘ 138.5 | 18.50) ®*hh 


1 Scale became 29.2 cents on July 15, 1918. 

2 Double time after midnight. 

* Hours vary, but total 48 week. 

‘Scale became 25 cents on July 15, 1918. 

» More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

° 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

7 And a bonus of 10 per cent to single men; married men $10 per month. More than half of the mem 


bers received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 43.8 cents on June 1, and 58.3 cents 
on Sept. 18, 1918. 


Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 


* And a bonus of 10 per cent to single men and $10 per month to married men More than half o. the 
members received more than the scale, amount not reported. Scale became 50 cents on June 1 and 62.5 
cents on Sept. 18, 1918. 


0 Scale became 56.3 cents on June 1, and 66.7 cents on t. 18, 1918. 


ll Seale became 41.7 cents on June 1, 1918, and 52.1 cents for operating 1 press and 58.3 cents for operating 
2 presses on Sept. 18, 1918. 
[1724] 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917— 


Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder—Continued. 

































































May 15, 1918 May 15, 1917 
| Rate of | 
Rate of wages— | Num- wages— | 
aise ber of 
raphical division and | monthsi— ; 
city. Hours: re Hours 
For Full days; | g t Full days 
Per { yo, | Sun-| Saturdays; | - = Per Saturday 
Per | week, | days Full week. | half Per | week, Full week 
hour.| full |2%°| and ' } alt lhour.| full | 
time. | : | holi- t 
ime. i 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. Regular rate 
multiplied 
Yew Haven, Conn.: | Cents. Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
yperating 1 or 2 presses..} 43.8 | 21.00 | 11) 2 98 -8 -48 |........ 43.8 | 21.00 $8 -8 43 
perating offset presses..| 52.1 | 25.00; 11] 2] 28-8 -48|........] 52.1 | 25.00 28-8 4 
New York, N. Y.: 
In charge of single-roll 
web press, 46 inches or | 
under, or double sheet 
feed rotary press....... 77.1 | 37.00 | 114 2 38 -8 -48 |........ 68.8 | 33.00 #8 -8 
Operating offset or Cox- 
lnplek DOOM. 2620-000 70.8 | 34.00) 114 2 28 -8 -48 |........ 62.5 | 30.00 8g .-8 -49 
Operating sheet-fed ro- 
tary, or 2d man on web 
Oe 68.8 | 33.00 escccece 















I el, on cceckinn | 
Operating web press with 
feeders and wire | 
















ee } 86.5 | 41.50} 114 2 8 -8 -48 |........ 77.1 | 37.50 *8-8 +4 
In charge oi douvle-roll | 

web press, over 46 

- = eee eee 85.4) 41.00 | 114 2 SC -@ =08 Liscecsud 83.3 | 40.00 | 28 -8 -48 
In charge of double-roil 

web press, 46 inches or 

BEE A asecterscdicesone 81.3 | 39.00; 114] 2 28 -8 -48 |........| 73.9 | 35.00 78-8 44 
Operating Kidder web 

presses under 30inches.| 66.7 | 32.00} 1! 14 2 28 -8 -48 |........1 © °) (*) 

- Operating 1 Kidder Mei- 





sel, New Era or rotary 
ticket press, or 2 Rob- 
inson or 2 Griffiths 


























ticket presses.......... 56.3 | 27.00}; !14 2 38 -8 -48 |....200) (*) (*) (*) 
Assistants, web brake- 

men and tension men..| 54.2 | 26.00] §1} 2} 8-8 -48|........] 44.8 | 21.50) %8 -8 48 
Assistants, first, McKee 

| a eee spe 52.1 | 25.00; *14 2 28 -8 -48 |.......- 43.8 | 21.00 $8 -8 -48 
Assistants, second, Mc- 

Ree WENONNS..........- 46.9 | 22.50) 14 2}; 8-8 -48]........ 38.5 | 18.50 | 28 -8 -48 
Assistants, in charge of 

sextuple folding ma- 

ee 52.1 | 25.00 | *14 2 8 -8 -48 |..... o--| 42.7 | 20.50 | #3 -8 
Assistants, rotary press 

ee 50.0 | 24.00} *1% 2 38 -8 -48 |........1 40.6 | 19.50 | #8 -8 —4s 
Assistants, web, oilers and 

co 47.9 | 23.00] 1% 2 98 -8 -48 |........| 39.6 | 19.00 | 28 -8 43 


Assistants attending au- 
tomatic feeder cylinder 
press or sextuple fold- 

ing machine........... 45.8 | 22.00} *1% 2 28 -8 -48 |.......-; 36.5 | 17.50 | 28-8 -48 
/perating 3 job cylinder 
presses, or 4 single or 2 
doubie Kidder presses, . 
or 1 or 2 prover presses.) 62.5 | 30.00} 14 2 88 -8 -48 |....2022) 52.1 | 25.00 | *8 -8 -48 


Double time after 10 p. m. 
Hfours vary but total 48 per week. 
3 sot 1 poster press 24 by 41 inches or over, or 1 close register label press, or 1 perfection or 1 cylinder and 
6 platen presses. 

‘ Operating single-roll web press over 46 inches, or web press with 1 feeder and wire stiteher or paster. 

* No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
* Double time after 5 hours. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE nv 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15 
Continued 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder—Continued. 








May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 


Rate of 
wages— 





Rate of wages— 


(eographical division and H pil igacsictenalitin 
ity. ours: 

ed Full core; 

Saturdays; 

Full week. da week, 

full 














NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. 


Philadelphia, Pa. (compet- Regular rate 
itive offices): multiplied 
In charge of web press : ; by— 
with folder 3 3 :2 
In charge of 1 web press. .| 64. é 22 
a cee 1 flat-bed per- 
ecting press with auto 
feed ‘ ‘ 22 
rating 1 or 2 presses 
with automatic feed...) 58, , 22 
Operating 1 flat-bed per- 
ecting press q ‘ 22 
rating 1 cylinder and 
not more than 3 platen 








Overlay cutters 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
competitive offices): 
In charge of web rotary 
presses with 2 or more 
printing rolls 
In charge of web rotary 
presses, 69 inches or 
over or Cottrell presses, 
46 inches, with folder. .| 77. : 514 
In charge of web rotary 
resses, 46 inches, flat 
elivery : . $1 
In charge of web rotary 
resses, under 46 
nches, or second press- 
men . ‘1h 
In charge of Intaglio 
presses . 51k 
Operating 2  flat-bed 
POSSESS. ....-.------ 2000 ° 514 
Overlay and matrix 
Cutters. ......-+--022e0- . . $14 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Operating 2 cylinder, or 
1 cylinder and 2 platen 
presses...:.--. ceccnceseos . . 6 14 
Operating 2 Harris auto- 
matie presses, or in 
charge of 2 cylinder 
and platen presses.....| 54.2 | 26.00] ©14 ‘ 38 - 8 -48 
In charge of 3 cylinder 
and platen presses... .. 758.3 1 28.00! 614 ®8 - 8 -48 7 56.3 


1 Double time after midnight. 

2 For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 

3 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

4 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

5 Double time after 10 p. m. 

6 Double time after mi ht and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

1 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
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Continued 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder—Continued. 
























































































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
by * ‘ ” Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num. wages— 
ee er O 
Geographical division and ; _ months|———_—_- 
city. | | Hours: with | i Hours: 
; Seen | For Full days; | gatur- Full days; 
| Per | For | £U2- Saturdays; - | Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week,| ( o,.|days| Fall week.| jj, | Per | week,| Full week. 
hour. | full time.| 20d holi. hour.| full 
| time. | holi- a time. 
| days. _ | 
ee 
7 |- | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. | | Regular rate | 
| multiplied 
Portland, Me.: Cents.| Dolls. | by— Cents.| Dolls 
Operating 1 press........ 139.6 | 19.00 | 214 2 te in eer 35.4 | 17.00 8 - & -48 
Operating 2 presses... ... 241.7 | 20.00} 214 2 8-8 -48 |....... 435.4 | 17.00 8 - & -48 
Providence, R. I........... 443.8 | 21.00; 214 2 68 - 8 -48 ]........ 41.7 ). 00 68-8 -48 
Rochester, acelin 445.8 | 22.00 | 214 2 68 - 8 -48 |........ 43.8 | 21.00 68 - 8 -48 
Scranton, Pa.........-...- 52.1 | 25.00 | 214 2 deat in ee 15.8 | 22.00 8 - 8 -48 
Springfield, a a 41.7 | 20.00 14 2 8 - 8 -48 |........] 41.7 | 20.00 8 - 8 -48 
Worcester, Mass........... 43.8 | 21.00} ®14 2 ®8 - 8 -48 43.8 | 21.00 68 - 8 -48 









SOUTH ATLANTIC. 







Atlanta, Ga.: 















Operating 1 press........ 37.5 | 18.00 1} 2 lef ) 434.4 | 16.50 68-8 -48 
Operating 2 presses...... 41.7} 20.00! 14| 2 68 - 8 -48 |........] 37.5 | 18.00 58-8 -48 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Label work?............. # 50.0 | 24.00 | 214 2 58 76 -68 |.....:.. 50.0 | 24.00 8 - § -48 
Operating 1 or 2 presses, 5 
(commercial work). .../° 43.8 | 21.00 | 214 2 68 - § -48 |........|/4 43.8 | 21.00 68 - § -48 
Charleston, 8. C........... 436.5 | 17.50} 21) 2 8 - 8-@ }....:... 436.5 | 17.50 8 - 8 -48 





Jacksonville, Fla.: 4 
In charge of cylinder and | 
platen presses.........-/52.1 | 25.00 | 214 Le”) Een? 52.1 | 25.00 68 - 8 -48 
Operating 1 or 2 presses. ./1143.8 | 21.00; 21} 6S —~ 8 -48 43.8 | 21.00 68 —~ R -42 
Operating Harris and | 
automatic presses... ... 1241.7 | 20.00; 21 2 58 ~ 8 -48 |........ 41.7 | 20.00 68 - 8 -48 
Richmond, Va.: Operating! 
1 or 2 presses.........../433.3] 16.00) 1] 13 8-8 -48]........ 33.3 
Washington, D, C..: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses 






to bt 





































68 inches or under... .. h350,0 24.00 | 414 2 68 ~ 8 -48 |...... ..|4 47.9 | 23.00 58 - 8 -48 
Operating 1 press over | 

68 inches............... 1350.0 | 24.00, 414] 2 4 ad | 50.0 | 24.0 8 - 8 -48 
Operating 1 offset........ 1558.3 | 28.00 | 41} 2 68-8 -48 |........ 58.3 | 28.00 68 - 8 -48 
Operating web presses, , 

ead pressmen......... ‘75.0 | 36.00 414 2 6&8 -48]........ 62.5 | 30.00 Q- 8 -48 
Operating web presses, 

second position........ 162.51! 30.00' 4141 2 68-8 -48 1........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 - 8 -48 






1 Scale became 41.7 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

2 Double time after midnight. 

8 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 43.8 
cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

4 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

* Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

6 Double time after 10 p. m. : ; 

7 Or operating 1 or 2 single cylinder, or 1 double cylinder, or 1 2-color, or 1 single cylinder and 2 platen 
presses, or 1 web rotary magazine press. ‘ , 

§ More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 64.6 
cents on Sept. 1, 1918. ; j 

% More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 60.4 
cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

10 Seale became 56.3 cents on July 15, 1918. 

1! Scale became 46.9 cents on July 15, 1918. 

2 Scale became 43.8 cents on July 15, 1918. 

8 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 62.5 
yey erm 2, 1918. - 4 on Saturd ter ¢ 

* Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday aiter 6 p. m. 

1 More than half of de masusbess received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 72.9 
cents on Aug. 2, 1918, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NOR rH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 19) 
Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Continued. 
PRESSMEN: Cylinder—Concluded. 








May 15, 1918 May 15, 191 





Rate of wages— 








Geographica! division and : — 
oy: | For | Full days; 

Per | For Sun-| Saturdays; . | Saturd 

week, days| Full week. Full wees 

full | fvne,| and 

time. | *| holi- 

days. 














SOUTH ATLANTIC—Cconcld. Regular rate 
Washington, D. C.—Clid. | multiplied 
Operating web presses, | Dolls. by— 
third position.......... 23.00 | 21% 2 
Operating 1 rotary press, | 
(sheet feed) 26.00} 214 2 


' 

















PRESSMEN: Platen. 





NORTH ATLANTIC. 


Boston, Mass.: 
Operating Harris, Fal- 
som or Kidder presses. 
Operating 2 presses...... 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses. . 


8 


S888 sss 88 


> 





to bt bo wwe 
i 


Pag 3 or 4 presses. . 


Bufialo, N. Y 
Newark, N. J.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses. . 
Operating 3 or 4 presses. . 
Operating 5 or 6 presses. . 
New Haven, Conn 
New York, N. Y.: 
Operating 1 to 3 presses. . 
Operating 4 presses 
Operating 5 presses...... 
Operating 3 automatic 
feed presses . 9.00 | } 
Operating 1 multi-web 
ticket press 34.00 | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Operating 2 presses with | 
automatic feeders. ..... q 25. 00 M1} 





Ne 
os] 


ht bo ho dt 


— 
Qo 


SF &BS 
8 8 888 


& 
i) 
w 
. 





In charge of auto job 

presses, operating auto 
process pressés or 
eee 52.1 | 25.00 | 414 62 38 - 8 -48 41.7 | 20.00 83-8 


1 More than half the members receive more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became °- 
cents on Aug. 2, 1918. 

2 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

3 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. ; 

* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became \:./ 
cents on Aug. 2, 1918. 

5 Double time after midnight. 

* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 

744 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. ; 

8 Scale became 41.7 cents on June 1, 1918, and 52.1 cents for operating 1 press and 54.2 cents for operating 
2 presses, on Sept. 18, 1918. 

9 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 

‘© More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 4 
cents on June 1, 1918, and 56.3 cents for operating 3 presses and 58.3 cents for operating 4 presses, on Sept 
1918. 

it More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Seale became 4/.¥ 
cents on June 1, and 60.4 cents for operating 5 presses, on Sept. 18, 1918. 

12 Double time after 10 p. m. 

18 26 per cent of the members received $1 per week more than the scale. 

i4 Double time after midnight. E 

% For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917— 


Continued. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: BOOK AND JOB—Concluded. 


PRESSMEN: Piaten—Conelude:! 








May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 


Rate of wages— | Num- | anes 
wages— 
| ber of 
Hours: "with se : | Hour 
For Full days; Satur- Full days; 
For | Su2- Saturdays; Per Saturdays; 


| 
| 





Geographical division and 
city. 


over-| 28y3| Ful week. A Per week, Full week 
| holi- hour.| full 


holi- 
dave. | day. 


time. | time. 











NORTH APLANTIC—concld. Regular rate 
multiplied 
Philadelphia, Pa —Concld. Dolls. by— 
perating 1 or 2 presses. .| 41 20.00} 11 292 
Operating 4 presses 15.8 | 22.00] !1 29 
Operating 5 or 


| 


‘ 24.00] (1 
Operating provers 2.00} 11 
Pittsburgh, Pa ‘ 21.00} 41 
Providence, R. L.: 
Operating 1 or more 
Presses. ....-...-2------ 
Operating presses 14 by 
22 inches or over 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses. . 
Operating 3 presses 
Operating 4 presses 
n, Fa.: 
ting 1 to 3 presses. . 
perating 4 presses 
Springfield, Mass 
W 





11g | 
lls 


( 


S882 888 8 8 





SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Operating 1 press 31.3 | 
Operating 2 presses 34. 4 | 
Operating 3 or more 

ta ae tanh deca s od 37.5 

Baltimore, Md.: 

)perating 1 to 3 presses. ./? 33.3 
Operating 4 or 5 presses. .|8 39.6 

Charleston, S. C............)§ 31.3 

Jacksonville, Fla.: | 
Operating 1 to3 presses . -}031,3 
Operating more than 3 

Ee eee 1137.5 | 

Richmond, Va 1s 25.0 | 

Washington, D. C.: 
Operating 1 or 2 presses | 
with auto attachment. /|43.8 | 21.00 | @ 14 

Operating 1 to 4 presses. ./1237.5 | 18.00 | 314 


1 Double time after midnight. 
* For New Year’s, Memorial, and Thanksgiving days, time and one-half. 
* Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
‘Double time after midnight and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
5 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
* Double time after 10 p. m. 
7 More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 45.8 
cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
® More than half of the members recedved more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 3 
cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
* For Sundays; for holidays, single time. : 
#” Scale became 34.4 cents for operating 1 or 2 presses and 37.5 cents for operating 3 presses on July 15, 19] 
1 Scale became 40.6 cents for operating 4 presses and 43.8 cents for operating 5 presses on July 15, 1918. 
2 More than half of the members recetvel more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 62.5 
cents on Aug. 2, 1918. : 
4 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday after 6 p. m. 











2 
2 
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Continued. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: NEWSPAPER. 
COMPOSITORS: Daywork. 


















































May 15, 1918. | May 15, 191 
| | : | Rats ~ 
Rate of wages— heer | =n 
er O1 | “6 
Geographical division and a ————__——————. months ~ ; 
city. For | Hours |} with | Hou 
thee 7) os Full days; | , een r= & 
Per | week, For days Saturdays; day | Per = 
hour.| full bem and Full week. | halt |hour. } 
| tine. | ~~’ | holi- holi- 
days. | da 
— | ——__|— ——- - —|——_ |__| i 
| Reguiar rate 
NORTH ATLANTIC | multi lied | 
Certs.| Dolls. by— Cents.| D 
ee 68.0 | 28.56 |! 87e.| 1 i he oo a eee | 68.0 | 28.56 27 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
eR reppin 59.4 | 2.50 | 13 | 2 pu 8-2 os | 53.1 | 25.50 Q_ 
Re cal I sd 1.7) 20.00; 13 2 8- 8-48 [.....006 | 41.7 | 20.00 f 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 50.0; 24.00! 14] 2 dt es a re 47.9 | 23.00 8 
Fall River, Mass........... | 45.8 | 22.00 14 | S$ - & -45 |nererees 44.8 | 21.50 | 8 
Manchester, N. H......... | 39.6 | 19.00 | 14 | *1 SS AS |eeeeeeee 37.5 | 18.00 8 
Newark, N. J.: | 
| ee 69.6 | 32.00 2 seas 4.2... 63.0 | 29.00 72 
SR SSS Tae: 56.3 | 22.50 | 1} l és — 0 -40 12 | 56.3 | 22.50 6R _ 
New Haven, Conn......... | 50.0 | 24.00 | 1} 2 RS: | ae 50.0 | 24.00 § .. 
New York, N. Y.: | | 
| I Oe nae ? 71.1 | 32.00) 13 1 7a— 74-45 [.......- 66.7 | 30.00 | 7 
EE ae ae | 46.7 | 21.00 | 14} #13 7a— 74-45 Joc cc nee 41.7 | 20.00 | S 
J” ee eo 73.3 | 27.50 14} 2 14— 15-374 le cccccec 70.7 | 26.50 73 
a Se cnet Ol. 2 | 33.0 | 13 l S++ O=88 Loccoccne | 88.9 | 32.00 6 - 
Hungarian........... 7 | 64.3 | 27.00] 14] 52 Zhe Betis | 57.1 | 24.00 7. 
Hungarian make-ups....| 78.6 | 33.00 1} 52 - 7 oan oe 71.4 | 23.00 7 
a aati tind lng | 61.9 | 26.00 1h} 2 Sak, 2 Pee 54.8 | 30.00 7 
Philadelphia Pa.......... | 50.0 | 24.00 | 13 | 1 & - Bae 41.7 | 20.00 § - 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... bh GD | 65.0] 29.25; | 1 | *74- 71-45 |o....... 61.0] 27.45] +73 
Portland, Me.............. 039.6 | 19.00} 1 2 8 - - @ PRA 39.6 | 19.00 | 8 - 
Niet ong Ay AS seins onl | 52.1 | 25.00 |! 75e.) 1 P= wee 50.0 | 24.00 8 - 
oehester, N. X.: 
ie TES 46.9, 22.50} 4| 2] 8-8-48 |........ 145.8] 22.00] 8- 
GED... sdevccccstinnons 41.7 | 20.00) 13 2 fa ft, 3 See 41.7 | 20.00 8 - 
Scranton, Pa........ Cte 1052.1 | 25.00; 13) 12 8-8 -48 |........ | 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 
Springfield, Mass.......... 47.9 | 23.00 | (2) | (22) 8-8 -48 |........ 44.5 | 21.50 & - 
Worcester, Mass.: ' 
Eee 49.0 | 23.50 14 | 32 8 - § -48 5 ee a 47.9 | 23.00 8 - § 
SE aa 44.8 | 21.50 14}? ot 2 iy ee OF 43.8 | 21.00 8-s 
SOUTH ATLANTIC, 
ONG. . awocdc taser 50.0 | 24.00 14 1 8-8 -48 |........ 43.8 | 21.00 8 - 
Baltimore, Md.: 
. _ Seer ae 461.9 | 26.00 | ! 75c. 1 (aah. 2 ee 61.9 | 26.00 7 - 
| a Pe eee 35.4 | 17.00 | } 60c. 1 8-8 -48 |........ 35.4 | 17.00 8 - 
Charleston, 8S. C........... 1042.9 | 18.00 1} eine. @ eee 042.91 18.00] 67-7 
Jacksonville, Fla.......... 52.1 | 25.00 15 | 161 8-8 -48 |........ | 46.9 | 22.50 8-§ 
Head ad. men........... 52.1 | 25.00 14 | 61 fe eee | 50.0 | 24.00 8-8 

i WO hin s cine escinke 1046.9 | 22.50 if 62 Ey’ 2 eee | 46.9 | 22.50 8-8 

Richmond, Va....... e+. /!945.8 | 22.00 14 1 8-8 -48 |........ | 37.5 | 18.00 8 - 

Washington, D.C......... 1760.7 | 25.50 |! 86e.| 1 7-7 -42 Jscreeeee | 60.7 | 25.50 7 - ; 

} ; 

1 Rate in cents per hour. 
? Actual hours worked; minimum, 6 hours per day, 36 per week; maximum, 8 hours per day, 4° 

week. 
3 Scale became 52.1 cents on July 1, 1918. f 3 
‘ Double time after 6 hours. if 
6 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
6 Work 5 days per week. 
i Scale became 76.7 cents on July 1, 1918. 





8 For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 

® Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 

1% More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
4 For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-half 

12 10 cents per hour more than regular rate. 

% For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-third. 

14 Seale became 65.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

% Tlours worked; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 hours and same pay per week. 
16 For Sundays, on 6-day newspapers, double time 
7 Scale became 78.6 cents on June 3, 1918. 
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May 15, 1918 | May 15, 191 
a9 } QD e of 
| Rate of wages— .V um- nant | 
ber of Wages— | 
Geographical division and |— _ 4 month . 
city. For | “OU! | with Hor 
Per | Sen. | Full days; | o., - ail | Ft 
| Per | freek,| FOr | days| Saturdays; | “g Y | 3 
’!| over-| ] ek ’ UW 
hour. full pee | and an k } | hour iuil t 
“aa 






































NORTH ATLANTIC 
a ee (2 Wz < 7 7 S Diusconce i“ 12 
Le SS a eens 65.6 | 31.50 1 2 Se Se aes 4/2 8 —~ & -42 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 854.2 | 26.00 l Ls. aa 8 =... 2.1 | 25.00 ee 48 
Manchester, N. H......... 45.8 | 22.00 ] | 8-8 -48 |........ 43.8 | 21.00 RS. & —42 
Newark, N. J.: 0| 
Re SE ee 71.7 ». OO y 1 74— 72-46 |........' 67.4 | 31.00 73-— 72-46 
tO, eee 62.5 | 25.00 l l §- 0-40 | 2 62.5 | 25.00 | 8 - 0 -40 
New Haven, Conn......... 56.3 | 27.00 1} l Oe ee 56.3 | 27.00 . {8 
New York, N. Y.: 
ee a ee 677.8 | 35.00} 1, | 1 Ta- 74-45 None cenes 73.3 | 33.00 Th- 74-45 
English, third shift, 2 a. 
ee } | SS eee 790.5 | 38.00 je ior i.) a 85.7 6§. 00 7- 7-42 
i 80.0 | 30.00 1 1 ome oe Lt rrr. 77.3 | 29.00 7h- 74-37 
ee 3 1} 1 44— 44-27 |........ 44- 43 
winlelns Wi diits iets dh actb-ah Series 1} 2 4 Stak mabe 7 7 - 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 





































SS | 56.5 | 26.00 1} 1 74- 74-46 |........ 8 47.8 | 22.00 | 7% 73-46 
GOPIBER .. .ccccasccccees.| 62.5 | 25.00 13 1 6S - 0-4 (12) 62.5 | 25.00 
a oe ee ee 14 l 9TA— 74-45 loccccuce 66.0 | 29.70 | *74- 74-45 
eee | 55.0 | 26.40]! 75¢.) 1 § J 55.0 | 26.40} 8-8 -48 
POR, BE kos acedeneve <x 13.8 | 21.00 | 1} l 8 _ mm PRPS peer * 43.8 | 21.00 S ® -48 
Providence, R. I........... 60.0 | 27.00 | ! 75c. 1 7} D  Eecoamece 57.8 | 26.00 74- 74-45 
Rocweiser, Nook <ccscocsece | 49.01 23.50} 14 1 8 a SE aR 17.9 | 23.00 | S- § -48 
DORGs & Barks wand encneos 58.3 | 28.00 14 | °2 eer | ewe 58.3 | 28.00 cae ae 
Springfield, Mass..........| 55.2 | 26.50] (11) | 1 ek ge eee 52.11 25.00 = 2 
Worcester, Mass........... | 55.2 | 26.50 14) 1 Sa T.. 54.2 | 26.00 Sat 
SOUTH ATLANTIC, | 
BERN, IGA. cases scneesnis | 56.3 | 27.00 13; 1 8-8 -48 |....... .| 50.0 | 24.00 | 8 - 8 -48 
Baltimore, Md........0-... 1264.3 | 27.00 }180c.| 1 eh Pg ce 46.3 | 27.00| 7-7 -42 
Charleston, 8S. C........... 8 59.5 | 25.00 ee, 2 Ber 22 oe Be cent 59.5 | 25.00| #7 - 7-42 
Ad. men......... nadia ls 71.4| 30.00| 1h) 1 |e7-7-42 27272772 | 71.4 | 30.00| 7-7 -42 
ne eh ae 851.0) 24.50 a? - tes, on a ee 51.0 | 24.50 | 8 - 8 -48 
Richmond, Va............. 8 50.0 | 24.00 14; 1 a 2 ee 941.7) 20.00 | 8 - § -48 
Washington, D. C......... 1466.6 | 27.96 |1943c.) 1 1 Gy lene 66.6 | 27.96 7-7 -42 

















NORTH ATLANTIC, - | 
37-7 -42 68.0 | 28.56 ‘7-7 -42 


| 
Boston, Mass.......... ---| 68.0 | 28.56 | 1 §7¢ 1 bee ee 28 7 2 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 1550.0 | 24.00 14 2 Er ew 47.9 | 23.00 8 -§ 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
sessecee, O44 | B.D 14 2 8-8 -48 |.......-| 53.1 | 25.50 8 - 8 -48 
Gs cdhccktwkescoce 41.7 | 20.00 14; 2 8-8 -48 |........! 41.7 | 20.00 8 - & -48 


! Rate in cents per hour. 

* Actual hours worked; minimum, 6 hours per day, 36 per week; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 
*Scale became 56.3 cents on July 1, 1918. 

‘Fur Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

* Work 5 days per week. 

: ®Scale became 83.3 cents on July 1, 1918. 

3 ™Scale became 96.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 

* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
* Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 

“ For Sundays and Saturday nights; for holidays; time and one-half, 

1 10 cents per hour more than the regular rate. 

2 Scale became 67.9 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

4“ Hours worked; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 hours and same pay per week, 

“ Seale became 85.7 cents on June 3, 1918. 

Seale became 52.1 cents on July 1, 1918. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— Num- ae val 
ber of _ 
Geographical division and H months pocmenipin 4 
city. ours: with | Hours . 
For | Full days; | gotur- | Full 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; dav Per | Satur 
Per | week, over ys| Full week. halt Per | week,;} Full y 
hour.| full |sime.| and holi- |Bour-| full | 
time. ®-| holi- da | time. 
jaays y- 
Regular rate | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. multiplied 
Cenés.| Dolis. by— Cents.| Dolls 
Fall River, Mass........... 46.9 | 22.50 | !14 2 cS Ff ane 45.8 | 22.00 8-8 
Manchester, N. H......... 39.6 | 19.00 1g} 2713 PwC Bdadccans 37.5 | 18.00 8-8 
Neivark, N. J.: ; 
i alee SE IA 69.6 | 32.00] 2 1 7} 7$-46 |........ 63.0 | 29.00 1 73 ; 
Rs dhe ot cnedecdnany 56.3 | 22.50 1} 1 38 - 0 -40 12 | 56.3 22.50 8 - 
New Haven, Conn......... 50.0 | 24.00 1g 2 <2 @e Wisasocs 50.0 | 24.00 8 - 
New York, N. Y.: 
sth tansansscanceh 471.1) 32.00; #1 $1 2 SP Biewcosell 66.7 | 30.00 74-7 
Bohemian............... 54.8 | 23.00 i See SS meen 52.4/ 22.00} 7-7 
I ea a | 73.3 | 27.50 1 2 74- 74-374 |.......-. 70.7 | 26.50 7-7 
PT in: bitinguodiomeneea 91.7 | 33.00 14 1 SB —- C4 lecncanvd 88.9 | 32.00 6-6 
th oncrns,dennnset 76.2 | 32.00 if 22 eS SRS 66.7 | 28.00 7 - 7 -42 
RE let eal 61.9 26. 00 1 2 772.4 leencoash 54.8 | 23.00 7-7 
Philadelphia, Pa.........- 852.1 | 25.00 1} 1 B= 6 08 fecnesaon 45.8 | 22.00 8-8 
Pittsburgh, Pa..........-. 65.0 | 29.25 1h S| Of 7-0 I........ 61.0 | 27.45) 71-7 : 
Te: Mv scncodsetseoen $39.6 | 19.00 1s 2 ee ay ee 39.6 | 19.00 8 - i 
Providence, R, I.........-- 52.1 | 25.00  75e.; 1 8-8 -48 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 | 8 - 8 : 
Frovewencs, Bh. Loc.ccccaces ae : 3 1 64- 64-39 |........ we BO 64- 
Rochester, N. ¥.: | i 
A i Ee 49.0/ 23.50| lh| 2 S- 8-48 |........ 47.9 | 23.00 | S-' : 
a 41.7 | 20.00 ls 2 me © Oe  Biscasecn 41.7 | 20.00 8-§ § 
OEE. BM. cnccndancawee 52.1 | 25.00 13 1 - ~'E Bee, deceenean | 52.1 | 25.00 | 8-8 ‘ 
Springfield, Mass........-- 51.1 | 23.00; 14| Ih a TE Aeon non | 47.8 | 21.50 tg 74-4 
ps Is ar d.centineiehi PSE Liccnece 1 1 ee ae POS fcc cned  7i-4 
orcester, Mass.: ) 
7 Se © 49.0 | 23.50 if 182 B28 -~<GB Liscccoce 7.9 | 23.00 8-8 -45 
SSR PRESET + 44.8 | 21.50 1g | #2 ce fo Seer 43.3 | 21.00 8-8 -4 
SOUTH ATLANTIC, F 
ER TES. oe! 14 1 8-8 -48 |........ eee 8-8 -4 ; 
Baltimore, Md : ? 
od aS 1461.9} 26.00 9 75c.} 1 ey | eo 61.9 | 26.00 7-17-42 : 
GRE: Fe caccccs mnewee 35.4 | 17.00 |1° 60c. 1 B= 3“ ticoccses 35.4 | 17.00 8 - 8 -48 ‘ 
Charleston, 8. C.........../ 9.0 |....... 16 11¢. 1 964- 64-39 |........ 0.8 bicscsee 964- 6}-3 x 
Jacksonville, Fla..........| 55.2| 26.50 1f| $1 | 8-8 -48 |......../52.1/ 25.00} 8-8 -1 3 
Norfolk, Va......... voces 46.9| 22.50} 19] 22 8-8 -48 |........ 46.9 | 22.50 8-5 4 
Richmond, Va...... eoccece| 56.3 | 27.00 ld 1 8-8 -48 |........° 45.8 | 22.00 $-8§ 5 3 
Washington, D. C........./!760.7| 25.50 |@ 86c.) 1 7-7-4 |........| @.7 | 25.50 7-7 
1 Double time after 6 hours. 
2 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
3 Work 5 days per week. 
‘Scale became 76.7 cents on July 1, 1918. 


6$2 extra for beginning work at or before 5 a. m.; $1 extra for beginning at or before 7 a. m. 
* For Sundays, on 6-day —— rs, double time. 

1 For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 

§ More than f of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
* Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per weak. 

@ Rate in cents per hour. 

i Per 1,000 ems nonpareil. 

8 Per 1,000 ems. 

8 For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-third. 

4 Scale became 65.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

6 Per 1,000 ems nonpareil and minion. And war bonus of $3 per week, 


6 Per 1,000 ems and minion. 
er Uaaiager ter Eetddeae, seandor sath. 





are ve 
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May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— | Num- = 
| ber of 
Geographical division and a i 
ones | ‘ | For | Fulldays; | gvith | | Full da 
Per | For Sun-| Saturdays; | 4 = Per Saturda 
Per | week, over- days| Ful week. | half Per | week, Full week. 
hour.| full j¢i:me.| 2nd | holi hour.| full 
time. | holi- ag time. | 
| days. Gay. 
| Sel BS Ge 
| 
| Regular rate 
: NORTH ATLANTIC. | multiplied | 
‘ Cents.| Dolls. | by— Cents.| Dolls. | 
: Boston, Mass.....-+++++-+- 72.0 | 30.24 | ! 92c. ST = 7F -6  lecvccces 72.0 | 30.24) 27-7 -42 
| Lobster shift.....ess....- 77.0 | 32.34/192c.) 1 | 27-7-42 1........] 77.0 | 32.34] 27-7 -42 
} Bridgeport, Conm.........- B54. 2 | 26.00} 1% 1 8-8 -48 |........] 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 8 -48 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | 
: English........000- eoe---| 65.6 | 31.50) 1h 1 8-8 -48 |........ | 59.4 | 28.50 8 - 8 -48 
? GeTIGR. . ..ccecscoeseces 45.8 | 22.00; lg 2 pf. 2 oe | 45.8 | 22.00 8. 8 -4 
; Manchester, N. H......... 45.8 22.00; 18) ‘1 <6. £.......22 | 43.8 | 21.00 8 - 8 -48 
; Newark, N. J.: | 
, ROR <coeskauceeessnas 71.7 | 33.00} 2 a So. eee 67.4 | 31.00 7h 74-46 
: rhe RRS Maa 62.5 | 25.00} i} 1 | =O -@ [....c.0- 62.5 | 25.00 8 - 0 -40 
: New Haven, Conn......... 56.3|27.00| 12) 1] 8-8-48 |........ 56.3 | 27.00} 8-8 -48 
: New York, N. Y.: 
: en RS PS 677.8| 35.00; 14) 1 | 2 1673.3 | 33.00} Th 74-45 
i English, third shift, 2 | 
: 4.m.tol0a.m....... 790.5 | 38.00} Wl 1 fee 2 85.7 | 36.00 | 7-7 -42 
: Gets... dh keeidesdeud 80.0 | 30.00} Ih 1 | 7 74-378 |........ 77.3 | 29.00 | 7h— 74-37 
; I PSS 122.2| 33.00! 4} 1 44- 44-27 |........ 118.5 | 32.00 4h- 44-97 
Hungarian........ .....| 4&6 | 33.00; 15] °2 S27 “08 fice cscs | 71.4 | 30.00 | 7-7 -42 
Dili apdcckelebdccssed he 1 Snap: & 2 7-7 -42 |rvveeees | 59.5 | 25. 00 | 7-7 -42 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
English ........csccccceee|* 60.9 | 28.00} 1 1 7t- 73-46 |........ 654.3 25.00] 7 73-46 
INE « coicnaneseonancl SD | SUP if 1 fi ft 2 aa 62.5 | 25.00 8 - 0 -40 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
OS Ce 70.0 | 31.50 14 1 | * 7 74-45 |........ 66.0 | 29.70) °% 7% 73-45 
5 GerMAaN . ...cccccccceccee| 55.0 | 26.40 |! 75e. 1 S29 OC.) Docsccds 55.0 26. 40 8 - 8 -48 
é Portland, Me.......... e-e.| 47.9 | 23.00 1} 1 rer 2 =e | 47.9 | 23.00 8 - 8 -48 
Providence, R. I........... 60.0 | 27.00}! 75e.) 1 74- 73-45 |........ | 57.8 | 26.00 7h 71-45 
; Providence, R. I........... 1913.0 |....... 1 1 | "6-6 -36 |........ 1012.5 |.....06 16 - 6 -36 
ochester, N. Y........... 53.1 | 25.50] 14] 1 8-8 -48 |........ | 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 8 -48 
Se ee | 58.3 | 28.00 14 1 Se Se Bisccesae | 58.3 | 28.00 8 - 8 -48 
springfield, Mass.......... | 58.9 / 2650; 14] 1 Th- 74-45 |........ | 55.6 | 25.00] Th 7h-45 
pringfield, Mass.......... 1310.5 |....... 1] 1 74- 74-45 |........ _ | § aaeeeee 7h 74-45 
Worcester, Mass........... 55.2 | 26.50 | 14; 1 8-8 -48 |........| 5442) 26.00 8-8 -43 
| | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | 
ae 1010.0 |....... | wi 4 $- 8 -48 |........ 10.0 |.......] 8 48 
Baltimore, Md.......ccc..e.- 1364.3 | 27.00 |! 80c.; 1 eek = ae 64.3 | 27.00 | 7-7 -42 
Charleston, 8. C........... 11.0 |....... 13c.| 1 | 96h 64-39 |........ 1011.0 |....... | *64- 64-39 
Norfolk, Va......... ee ye" 51.0 | 24. 50 1} 1 28 Oe Binscctas 51.0 |24.. 50 8 - 8 -48 
Richmond, Va..... eoeeee-| 62.5 | 30.00 1s} 1 $8- 8-48 |......../450.0 | 24.00 8 - 8 -48 
Washington, D. C........ -/866.6 | 27.96 '94.5c.; 1 7-7 -42 |........| 66.6 | 2796 7-7 -42 
} | j | j 





1 Rate in cents per hour. 
* Actual hours wor':ed; minimum 6 hours per day, 36 per week; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 
* Scale became 56.3 cents on July 1, 1918. 
‘ For Sundays and Saturday nights; for holidays, regular rate. 
* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. Scale became 553. J 
cents on July 1, 1918. , 
* More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
’ Scale became 96.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 
* For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
* Minimum; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 
# Per 1,000 ems nonpareil. 
« Minimum; maximum 7} hours per day, 45 per week. 
2 Per 1,000 ems. 
¥ Scale became 67.9 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
4 Eighty per cent of the members received $3 per week more than the scale. 
% Scale became 8§.7 cents on June 3, 1918. 


' 
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May 15, 1918, May 15, 19! 
; a 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— Num- Wwages— | 
. . ber of . 
Geographical division and months|i—— 
city. Pik Hours: with | Hours 
| For Full days; Satur | Ful 
| Per | gor | Sun-| Saturdays; | “gay Per | Sa 
Per week, goak' days| Full week.| j.j, |, Per | week, Full 
| hour. | full time. | and holi hour.| full 
| time. | holi- d: = time. 
|days ay. 
| Regular rate 
NORTH ATLANTIC. multiplied 
Cents.| Dollis. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
WOR UE... ntacdacs teas 68.0 | 28.56 |! 87c. 1 Peay HO Be dead | 68.0 | 28. 56 27 
Lridgeport, Conn.......... 35.00 | 24:00 1} 2 Pe 88 Ecanshas | 47.9 | 23.00 . 
tt ae ee 67.7 | 32. 50 14 2 S~ 8 6 lkisinede 61.5 | 29. 50 . 
Ole MAVOl, NEGBS...ccocasas 46.9 | 22.50 | 413 2 kee oe Oe 45.8 | 22.00 & 
Manchester, N. H......... | 52.1 | 25.00 14 1h $3 6 48 iiccctel 52.1 | 25.00 S 
Newark, N. J..........2+-4| 669.6 | 32.00) 2 | 1 74- 79-46 |........ 63.0 | 29.00 73 
New Haven, Conn......... | 53.1 25. 50 1} 2 B+ 3 48 £5. se 53.1 | 25. 50 S 
New York, N. Y.: 
1 to 4 machines.......... '7 60. 0 | 27.00} 14} *1 a | re 55.6 | 25. 00 7} 
5 to 8 machines.......... |862.2 | 28.00 14; *1 74 ~~ 657.8 | 26. 00 7 
9 to 12 machines .....--.- 168.9 | 31.00} 14| *1 | 2) eeeesee 64.4 | 29.00 74 
“ 13 or more machines..... 1173.3 | 33.00 14} §1 ee | 7. ee 668.9 | 31.00 7 
Philadelphia, Pa..........| 50.0 | 24.00] 14] 1 Wye sere: | 45.8 | 22.00 g 
Pittsburgh, Pa............| 70.7 | 31.80 14 1 8 J4— 73-45)... ccs | 66.7 | 30.00 12 7 
Assistants . ....:.cccccces | 47.3 | 21.30 1} 1 12 JA- 74-45 |.....00- | 43.3 | 19.50 12 74 
Providence, R. I........... 52.1 | 25.00 |! 75e.} 1 8 - 8 -48 |........ 650.0 | 24.00 $- 
Rochester, N. Y........... | 57.31 27.50| 1b] 2 PF | ter | 56.3 | 27.00 8 - 
Scranton, Pa. ......c.cc..-|°521 | 25.00 1s 1 B= S ~@8 isi... caus 52.1 } 25.00 § - 
Springfield, Mass..........| 55.2 | 26. 50 14 14 Se 8 -@5 1... ....a 52.1 | 25.00 g- 
Worcester, Mass........... 649.0 | 23. 50 14 | 182 8 - 8 -48 |......2. 47.9 | 23.00 § - 
| 

SCUTH ATLANTIC. | 
RE OR. .. cticniitnednil | 52:1 | 25.00 lk 1 8 - 8 -48 |........ 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 
Eememene, MG. ... .sZeccved 1461.9) 26.00 |! 75e. 1 fal. (=e 61.9 | 26.00 7-7 
Charleston, S. C.......... 65. 5 | 27.50} 1 Sb 89627 Bl... cics 59.5 | 25.00] 7 - 
Jacksonville, Fla..........| 55.2 | 26.50 13} *1 S- 8 -4 |......6 52.1 | 25.00 & - 
Norfolk, Va.......--...cc.. 646.9 | 22.50] 14| #2 8 — 8 48 [20202222 646.9 22. 50 § - 
Richmond, V2a.........ce- 56.3 | 27.00 13 1 8 — 8 -48 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 ‘ 
Washingion, D. C......... 1660.7| 25.50 | 1 86c. 1 Tt 9 SEB iacecbas 660.7 | 25. 50 7- 

| 
MACHINE TENDERS: Nightwork. 

NORTH ATLANTIC. | 
Re 72.0 | 30.24 |192c.; 1 27 - 7 -42 |........ 72.0 | 30. 24 27-7 
Buffalo, N. Y..........--. | 67.7' 3250] | 1 SS Pl eee 61.5 | 29. 50 > 
Newark, N. J.............. 671.7 | 33.00] 2 1 73- 73-46 |........ 67.4 | 31.00 73- 
New Haven, Conn......... | 62.5 | 30.00 1} 1 8 - 8 -48 |........ 62.5 | 30.00 8-> 

1 Rate in cents per hour. 
2 Actual hours worked; minimum 6 hours per day, 36 per week; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per \ 


®Scale became 52.1 cents on July 1, 1918. 
Magy ws _ a > en ; 
or Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

® More than half 

7 Scale became 65.6 cents on July 1, 1918. 

5 Double time for Sundays on six-day newspapers. 
*Scale became 67.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 

% Scale became 74.4 cents on July 1, 1918. 
" Scale became 78.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 
8 Minimum; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 
% For Sundays; for holidays, time and one-third. 

4 Scale became 65.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
% Hours worked; maximum, 48 hours and same pay per 
6 More than half of the members received more t 

cents on June 3, 1918. 
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of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
_—e — i Rate of 
Rate of wages— ‘fam | wees 
livisi i ber of | 
Geovraphical division and |——-—_____________ Ime Ss . 
Be city. | \A Hours: — | Hours: 
7 hae 2 For | Full days; | g, seo Full davs: 
| Per | por | Sun-| Saturdays; | - - Per Saturdays; 
| Per | week, | .. er-| 22YS| Full week. | } ~ 4 Per | week Full week, 
hour.| full |i: me.| and “;. |hour.| full 
time. |“"™°-' holi- | holi- me 
days. day. 
| 
eo es i a ies enone 
, ATLANTIC—coneld, | | Regular rate 
| | | mauilt pl d } 
New York, N. Y.: Cents.| Dolls. bt Cents.| Dolls. 
~ 1 to 4 machines........-. 171.1 | 32.00 1; l 74—74-45 |........ 66.7 | 30.00 71. 71-48 
5 to 8 machines.......... 73. 3 | 33.00 i} l , | 2 F egeeese 68.9 | 31.00 71 7i_45 
to 13 Machines ........- 0.0 | 36. 00 l l em J8-SO |. wcwecee | 75. ¢ ”) 74- 74-45 
or more machines..... 484.4 | 38.00 1} l 7a- 74-45 |...2200- | 80.0 6. 00 74- 74-45 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 5.5 | 26. 00 l 1 | TG 19-% |... ccc | 54 25. 00 7? 16 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ 70.7 | 31. 80 1} 1 67) | eats 66.7 | 30.00 67 15 
tants... ..ccccccoce-- 47.3 | 21.30 1} 1 > ae eS eae 43.3 | 19.50 673 12 
Pr OUCS, Tee bec cccccese 60.0 | 27.00 7 75e. 1 Go- 19-45 Jeccecccel 57.8 | 26.00 74- 74-45 
I er, N. Y ecece 62. 5 | 30. 00 14 | 8 - § -48 |........ 58. 98. 00 a a ae 
¢ field, MaSS........- 63.3 | 28. 50 14 1 74— 74-45 |... 2200. 60. 27. 00 74— 74-45 
\ * Mass j 
eee . 2 | 26. 50 14 1 S— 8 -48 |... cece | 54.2 | 26.00 | » 18 
| 
rH ATLANTK 
At 8. sccedhdqusneae 57.3 | 27. 50 14 1 Ss 0 Ge bane 57 2 8 — § -48 
en ee ee 864.3 | 27.00 | 7 80c. 1 ev. 3 eee | 64.3 | 27.00 | 7-7 -42 
( lostem, BiG 4 dadeoss <a 62.5 . 30.00 1 l & Sf eee 62.5 0) § — & —48 
} IK, VG. nccbecswonssin 62.5 , 30.00 14 1 8 De sl ienthqueurs 51.0 | 24. 50 8 - & -48 
d, Va. 65.6 | 31.00 14 1 tS i 1 62.5 | 30.00 8 18 
W ashi Om, FP.'D cscocucs 66.60 | 27.96 (11) 1 om F POS (ueeneses | 66.6 | 27.96 7-7 -42 
sabagainen i L | ee 
MACHINIST OPERATORS: Daywork. 
| was | | 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
| 
Buffalo, N. ¥.......+0-e-.| 63.5 | 30. 50 mi 2 3 - § -48 |........ 57 27. 50 8 
4; = wee eee: 39.6 | 19.00 ss. = = © Oe thas8ecne 39. f 19. 00 
Worcester, MasS....ccccces|” 44.8 | 21.50 14 | 122 So Bee tokaneces 5 43, 21. 00 8 
MACHINIST OPERATORS: Nightwork. 
: 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
| | | | 
Buffalo, N. Y........... 67.7 | 32.50| 1 ei B-O4h....c.. 61.5 | 29.50 | - § -48 
Manchester, N. H......... §2.1 | 25.00; 1$ | 1h SOO I, ccnaces 50.0 +. OO 8 -48 
Portieend) TiO... veees 50 0ck 47.9 | 23.00 bj) 61 | 8 - 8 -48 veeeel 47.9 | 23.00 8 - 8 -48 
| | on 


1 Seale became 76.7 cents on July 1, 1918. 


2 Scale became 78.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 
* Scale became 85.6 cents on July 1, 1918. 


‘Scale became 90 cents on July 1, 1918. 


* More than half of the members received more than the scale; 





* Minimum; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 


7 Rate in cents per hour. 


§ Scale became 67.9 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 


* Fifty 


amount not reported. 


r cent of the members received $1 per week more than the scale. 


” More than half of the members received more than the scale: amount not reported. Scale became 85.7 


cents on June 3, 1918. 


1 94.5 cents per hour. 


2 For Sundays; for holidays time and one-third. 
4’ For Sundays and Saturday nights; for holidays, regular rate, 


92434°—19 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— Num- Lenin 
: ber of — 
Geographical division and months 
city. ; Hours: with Hours 
For Full days; | go tur. Full 
Per For Sun-} Saturdays; day Per Satur 
Per | week, over- days} Full week. haif Per | week, Full 
hour.| full time.| 224 holi hour.| full 
time. "| holi- de - time. 
days. ay. 
po — : 
Regular rate : 
NORTH ATLANTIC multiplied : 
Cents.| Dolis. by— Cents.| Dolls. ; 
I TGR. bicccdeenaoall 60.4 | 29.00 1h 1 S« 8-01......2; 60.4 | 29.00 ae : 
SS i SOR 62.5 | 30.00 1 2 8 - 8 -48 |........ 56.3 | 27.00 S-§ 5 
New York, N.¥..2277777° 73.3 | 33.00 i 1 -. S260... 64.4 | 29.00 7h 7 ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 64.6 | 31.00 1 1 8 - 8 -48 |........ 58.3 | 28.00 5. 
PactsDUtem, FO. wc cescescce 158.3] 28.00] 214] 215 pe = | eee 154.2 | 26.00 § : 
Providence, BR. I... cccccccs 62.5 | 30.00 14 1s ‘he Bede i .. J. is 60.4 | 29.00 ig- : 
SS , Serene 56.2 | 27.00 14 2 Se Oe th. 52.1 | 25.00 8 - § P 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS: Nightwork. 
: 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
SO eee 66.7 | 32.00 14 1 8- 8 -48]........ 66.7 | 32.00 in 2 ; 
Buffalo, N. Y............./! 62.5 | 30.00 14 2 (oy | See 135.4 | 17.60 8 - § P| 
& ¢” A, ee 85.7 | 36.00 14 1 eS ce | eee 71.1 | 32.00 7h 73 i 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 68.7 | 33.00 14 1 Ge § 8... ae 66. 7 8.00 §-8§ ; 
i, OS SS, eee 173.8} 31.00} *14]) ‘1% i? x «| eee 60.4 | 29.00 Bis. 7 & 
Providence, R. I........../ 5§2.5 | 30.00 | 14 | 14 8 - 8 -48 |........ 60.4 | 29.00 §- 5 4 
| 3 
PRESSMEN, WEB PRESSES: Daywork. 
— . > —_ : 
NORTH ATLANTIC. ; 
Boston, Mass.: é 
Head pressmen.......... 6 63.4 | 26. 64 1} 2 Ce F OP bes ccces 63.4 | 26. 64 7-7 2 
Journeymen............- 8 52.7 | 22.14] 14 2 To 7 -@ | 24.2000 52.7 | 22.14 7-7 % 
epee 8 59.6 | 25.02 | 14 2 T= 7 -@ |........ 59.6 | 25.02 7- : 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 4 
Read pressmeen sthéossdioed 52.1 | 25.00 1 1 8- § -48 /........ 52.1 | 25.00 £. ‘ 
eee 31.3 | 15.00 1 1 S- 8 -48 ]........ 31.3 | 15.00 &- § } 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Head pressmen.......... 65.6 | 36.75 1 2 U8 -14 -54 |........ 53.1 | 29.75 #8 -] 
| egy 53.1 | 29.75 if 2 18 ~-14 -54 |........ 40.6 | 22.75 28 -] q 
Oilers, brakemen, and 
EE See 50. 0 | 28.00 1} 2 Ud -]4 -54 |........ 37.5 | 21.00 398 -1é 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Head pressmen.......... 52.1 }1425.00 1 1 BS -— 8 -48/........ 52.1 225.00 4g 
Journeymen............. 46. 9 |1822.50 J 1 M8 — § -48 j........ 46.9 |922.50 wg-s 
More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 
‘ Double time after 4 hours. : 
‘ Hours vary, but total 48 per week. £ 
‘For Labor Day, double time. 
‘Scale became 68.8 cents on June 3, 1918, 
‘Scale became 76.1 cents on May 17, 1918. 
‘74 cents per hour on Saturday after 5 P. m 





*Scale became 63.4 cents on May 17, 19 

* 61.5 cents per hour on Saturdays after 5 p. m. 
#@ 69.5 cents per hour on Saturdays after 5 p. m 
4) Work 54 hours; paid for 56. 


8 Work 55h d for 56 
#8 Allowed 3 ane tesa, each year, with pay. 
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Rate of wages— Num- ae 
ber of - 
i . d ES 
raphy vison am | ttgurs, fms _ 
, For | Full days; | ¢ ¢ Full days 
Per For Sun-} Saturdays 4 “2 Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, over-| days| Full week. ’ ait Per | week, Full week 
hour.| full time.| 204d hol hour.| full 
| time. |“ < holi- 10li- time. 
| | days. day. | 
NORTH ATLANTIC—concld. | Regular rate | 
multiplied 
Newark, N. J.: Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cents.| Dolls. 
Head pressmen.........- 66.7 | 32.00] 1)| ' 15 SF Oo 62.5 | 30.00 8- 8 -48 
Journeymen............. 2 54.2 | 26.00 14) ‘1h 8- 8 -48]........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 - 8 -48 
New Haven, Conn.’ 
Head pressmen.......... 55.6 | 30.00 14/1 8-14 -54 ]........ 55.6 | 30.00 & -14 -4 
Tension men and brake- | 
es 8 a eee a 38.9 | 21.00 13 | 1 ~14 -54 |........ | 38.9 | 21.00 8-14 -54 
New York, N. Y.: | | 
Head pressmen.......... 73.3 | 33.00 1s 2 7h 74-45 |... 2... | 68.9 | 31.02 7h- 74-45 
rmeymen............. 60.0 | 27.00} 14] 2 7h- 74-45 |........ | 55.6 | 25.02 | Th Th-45 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Head pressmen.......... 62.5} 30.00} 14] *1 S- 8-48 1........ | 52.1 | 25.00 8-8 -48 
Tension men and brake- 
SOU, os icc ace anoxic pe x08 50.0 | 24.00 ie B= 8 <5 Loicscces | 37.5 | 18.00 8- 8 -8 
Oilers, platers, and floor- 
Rane ae ey Se a 50.0 | 24.00 13 | 1 B= &S -@ boon ccsc | 34.4 | 16.50 5- 8 -48 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
lead pressmen.......... 254.2 | 26.00 14} 2 te 3 a 2 48.1 | 23.10 8- 8 -48 
First assistants .......... 54.2 | 26.00 1h} 2 8- 8 -48 ]........ 241.9 | 20.10 8 - 8 -48 
Front tension men....... 51.0 | 24.50 1} 2 ak 3) ae 241.3 | 19.80 8 - 8 -48 
liear tension men........ 49.0 | 23. 50 14 2 i - | eae 12 41.3 | 19.80 = 8. 
ee eae 49.0 | 23.50 14 2 St > eee 2 38.8 | 18.60 8 - 8 -48 
I so *&)0—,: eg 50.0 | 24.00 14 | 9 R- § -481........ | 39.6 | 19.00 §- 8 -48 
} idenee, R. L: 
1d pressmen.......... 50.0 | 24.00 14 | 42 fo, ee 5 24.00 | 8- 8 -48 
rneymen....... ot ARE 45.0 | 21.60 14; 42 B= 8 o88 too. ccal 45. 21. 60 | 8-8 -48 
R ster, N. Y.: 

i préssmen ead 77.1 | 37.00 14 2 be Se ie. 2 52.1 | 25.00 | 8 - 8 -48 
Assistant foremvia....... 54.2 | 26.00 14 2 ih |) ee 2 37.5 | 18.00 8 - 8 -48 
Floormen...............| 41.7} 20.00] 14] °2 8-8 -48]........ 2 29.2 | 14.00 8 - 8 -48 

‘ ension egy yo Pe 45.8 | 22.00 1 52 § - a oe 33.3 | 16.00 8 - 8 -48 
cranton, Pa.,: 
First pressmen.......... (®) (8) ‘3 2 § - __ (6 6 5=- 8-48 
Second pressmen........ 50.0 | 24.00} 714 2 S8- 8 -48 /........ 43.8 | 21.00 8- 8 -48 
Third pressmen......... 43.8 | 21.00] 714 2 S- § -48 1........ 37.5 | 18.00 | 8- 8 -48 
Fourth pressmen........ 39.6] 19.00] 714] 2 8 = 8 -48 Joo... 33.3 | 16.00 | 8 - 8 -48 
Assistants on sextuple 
ies birt scccsedence 37.5] 18.00] ‘1% 2 ~ 8 08 F, casawes 31.3 | 15.00 | 5-5 - 
Springfield, Mass.’ 
Head pressmen.......... 55.3 | 26. 52 1k y S— § -48 ]........ 2 52.1 | 25.02 | 5 =- 8-45 
ourneymen............. 43.8] 21.00] Ib] 2 S- 8 -8 I........ 40.6 | 19.50 | =o 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Head pressmen.......... 2 62.5 | 30.00 14) ‘14 mS SS 2 56.3 | 27.00 | 8 - 8 -48 
Journeymen............. 47.9 | 23.00 14) ‘1s §- 8 -48 ]........ 43.8 | 21.00 S$- 3-48 
OUTH ATI ANTIC. | 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 
Head pressmen.......... 71.91 34.50] 1 1 8-8 -48 |........ 50.0 | 24.00 8 -8 -48 
Journeymen............. 59.4 | 28.50 1 1 8 ~§ -4G }........ 43.8 | 21.00 8 -8 -48 


' For Sundays; holidays off, with pay. 


= More than hal{ of the members received more than the scale; amount 
* Sundays; for Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, and Christmas double time; for other 


bolidays time and one-half 


' For Sundays; for holidays regular rate. 








* For Sundays; for holidays time and one-hait 
‘Rate not specified in scale. 


‘Double time after 
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| 
May 15 1918, | May 15 19] 
Rate of wages— Num- | — om 
ber of : 
Geographical division and oe | months! ———“5 
i iors: . Tour 
city. | | For Full days: | — I 
| Per For | 5un-| Saturdays; | ° 4. oe Per S 
Per | week, over days Full week. | hai Per | week, k 
hour.|; full |time.| and holi. jhour.| full 
| time. | **"**| holi- aoe time. 
| days. , a J 
aS 
SOUTH ATLANTIC—concld. | Regular rate 
| | multiplied 
Baltimore, Md.: ents.| Dolls.|  by— | Cents.| Dolls. 
Head pressmen.......-.-- 158.1 | 27.90 14/| () ae 50.0 | 24.00 g 
First assistants.......... 245.6 | 21.90 14} (%) Se ees 37.5 | 18.00 g 
Second assistants........ 242.5 20. 40 14 | (2) B-8 <8  feccccccs 34.4 | 16.50 8 
Charleston, S.C....- ss owes 450.0 | 24.00 14 1 S=8 =< hiv cosets 50.0 | 24.00 . 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Head pressmen........-- | 62.5 | 30.00 14) ‘1 O-8 <P bs... ae 62.5 | 320.00 g 
First assistants. ......-. .-|° 46.9 | 22.50 14 | “3 S -B =-8  beaciscsn 46.9 | 22.50 g 
Oilers, platers and floor- 
ee es comeds 727.5 | 18.09 14} *1 8-8 -48 [.<...... 37.5 | 18.00 § -8 _42 
Richmond, Va.: 
Head pressinen.........- 8A2.5 | 30.00 14} %1 R-§ -48 f........ 52.1 | 25.00 g 
Assistants. .............. 1035.4} 17.00 4} 1 B-O-=48 bicsweses 29.2 | 14.00 S 
Washington, 1). C.: 
Head pressmen.......... 1475.0 | 38.00 | 14)! 1} S-8- {......i, 50.0 | 24.00 g 
Tension men...........- 462.5 | 30.00 14) uy BS -28" bey... 4 38.8 | 18.40 g 
Oilers and platers........ 462.5 | 30.00 14 | 1 8 -8 -48 | eda 37.5 | 18.00 ® 
PRESSMEN, WEB PRESSES: Nightwork. 
NORTH ATLANTIC, | 
Boston, Mass.: 
Head pressmen.........- 1274.0 | 26.64 14 1 6 <6 -~9- bocsicsce 74.0 | 26.64 6 -f 
SOUENOPINGN ..« ciccdccsiss 1361.5 | 22.14 14 1 ie, ko ke 61.5 | 22.14 6 -f 
ONL .. . pissdes desea 1369.5 | 25.02 1} 1 ee or 69.5 | 25.02 ¢ 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Head pressmen.......... 62.5 | 30.00 1 1 8-8 -48 j........] 62.5 | 30.00 6 
ES asc aww adeeb ae 37.5 | 18.00 1 1 8 -8 -48 |........ 37.5 | 18. 00 8 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Head pressmen.........- 75.0 | 31.50 14 1 De he ge oe 60.7 | 25.50 7 
Tension men. ........... 60.7 | 25.50 14 1 if 2: it Cee ee 46.4 | 19.50 7 
Oilers, platers and brake- | 
are Pore 57.1 | 24.00 14 I Pn WEE -Biccksnes 42.9 | 18.00 7 
Newark, N. J.: 
Head pressmen.......... 89.51 34.00} {UB} 6-8 -38 |........ 78.9 | 30.00 6 
Journeymen........2.... 73.6 | 28.00 14}; "14 6-8 -38 |........ 63.2 | 24.00 6 ‘ 
New Haven, Conn.: f 
Head pressmen.......... 69.4 | 25.00 1} 2 6 -§ -36 |....-..-| 69.4 | 25.00 6 
Journeymen............. 50.0 | 18.00 1 2 6-6 -36 |j........ 50.0 | 18.00 6 
New York, N. Y.: 
Head pressmen.......... 90.7 | 34.00 if 1 6 -74-374 |........ 85.3 | 32.00 ¢ 
Journeymen............. 74.7 | 28. 1 1 6 -—74-37} |..-.220- 69.3 | 26.00 6 -7 4 
1 Scale became 62.5 cents on July 1.1918. ' 
* Work 5 hours; paid for full day. 3 
‘Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. 
More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported, 
5 Double time after midnight. 
‘For Sundays, on 6-day newspapers, double time. 





7Scale became 41.7 cents on July 15, 1918. 

650 per cent of the members received $5 per week more than the scale. 
*?For Sundays, on 6-day newspapers, time and one-half. 

1050 per cent of the members received $3 per week more than the scale. 
t For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

#2 Scale became 88.8 cents on May 17, 1918. 

% Scale became 74 cents on May 17, 1918. 
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May 15, 1918. Ma 
Rate of wages— Ni Rate 
NuUMm- | wares— 
Der of | 
Geo rraphical division and = mont} —— 
city. . Hours with 
‘or Full days; | oi... 
Per For Sun- Satur lay 3; “s = ii: 
Per | week, | ver. | days Full week " Per | we 
hour.| full iene and : : hour 
time. | holi- y mes ime 
| days. 9 
| a demeam 
NORTH ATLANTIC—Coneld. | Regular rate 
| multiplied 
Philadelphia, Pa: Cents.| Dolls. by— ( D 
Head pressinen.........-. | 78.9 | 30.00 1} | I f, -8 x { 25. 00 
Tensionmen and brake- | 
REET ae SEMEL SE 63.2 | 24.00 1} | 1 ww | Bere | 2.4 | 18.0 
Oilers, plater and floor- 
MIGT . ccccceceseseseoces 63. 2 24.00 14 | 1 s : 1 } | 16 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Head pressmeM....c..--- 254.2 | 26.00 13 | 1 S86 =88 fo... 18.1 | 23.10 | 
First assistants. ......... 54.2 | 26.00 1} | 1 i = | a 11.9 | 20.10 
Front tension men...... 51.0 | 24.50 1} | 1 s | ae 11.3 | 19.890 | 
Rear tension men. ..... 49.0 23. 50 13 | 1 6-5 ep 411.3 | 19.80 
GBS. ds echtacectence 49.0} 23.50] 15] 1 ..8-0'...... 8.8 | 18.60 
Porting, BAP. «~asceceasss 250.0 | 24.00 14 ] 8 -S —4& 11.7 | 20.00 
rovidence, R. I | 
Head pressmen.........- 257.1 | 24.00 14 | 2 7-7 -42 7.1 | 24.00 
MeYMEN. .....c.0-.-- 51.4 | 21.60 1} | 2 799 988 feccasvas 1.4 | 21.60 
I ter N. y } 
I | RONSON. . .ccccece 95.2 | 40.00 1} | 1 i, kan 7) 66.7 | 28. 00 
Assistant foremen....... 71.4 | 30.00 14 | 1 a <-@ -42 |...... 17.6 | 20.00 
Tension SE. Ss 0cccceee 61.9 | 26.00 14 | 1 ie = } =e 42.9 | 18.00 
Floormen.......-e+0+--.| 524] 22.00} 1 1 Foo EL... | 38.1 | 16.00 
S rar ton . Pa.: 
First pressinen sie hide wb (4 (*) 5 1} 1 oe 1 | € 
Second | pressmen........ 59.5 ! 25. +14 1 i Pee .| 50.0 | 21.00 
Third pressmen......... 52.4 | 22.00 514 1 _ ft { ae | 42.9 | 18.00 
Fourth pressmen........ 47.6 20.00 | >14 1 O90 OR Biacccn 38.1 | 16.00 
As ists ants on sextuple | 
PTOSSCS. ....eeseeseceee 45.2| 19.00] °14 1 Le | oe 3.7 | 15.00 
Springfield, Mass.: ; 
Head pressmen.......... 55.3 | 30. 94 1} 1 8 -8 -5 52.1 | 29.19 
Jonrmeymen........eeeee 43.8 | 24.50 14 1 8 -8 2 aes 40.6 | 22.75 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Head pressmen.......... 271.4 | 30.00} 14 1 | 7-7 -42 1.3 | 27.00 
JOUTHO VOOM. . cc wee ccece | 54.8 | 23.00 | 14 1 7 -7 -42 0.0 21. 00 
| 
til ATLANTT-. 
Atlant Gi a. 
Hes eSSMeN.......... 71.9 | 34.50 1 1 8 -8 -48 |...... .0 | 24.00 
Jo emeaiinn lb vabidinembadoe 59.4 | 28.50 1 ] S -§ —48 |...... 13.8 | 21.00 | 
Baltimore, Md. 
Head pressmen.......... 660.7 | 25.50 1} 1 fe 5 ere 7.1 | 24.00 
TeesOn MOR... isis. des 746.4 | 19.50 1} 1 LL. > SS 42.9 | 18.00 
Oilers and platers......../742.9 | 18.00 14 1 fs 6, See 39.3 | 16.50 
Charleston, S. C.: é 
Head pressmen.......... 250.0 | 24.00 14 1 ee Saree 50.0 | 24.00 
First assistants.......... 243.8} 21.00] 15 if 8-8 -48}........ 43.8 | 21.00 
! For Sundays; or Memorial Day, July 4, Labor Day, and Christmas, double time; 


time and one-half. 


? More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 


*For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 


‘Rate not specified in scale, 


* Double time after noon. 


®Scale became 71.4 cents on July 1, 1918 


"Scale became 57.1 cents on July 1, 191% 
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Continued. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 


ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 16, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: NEWSPAPER—Continued. 
PRESSMEN, WEB PRESSES: Nightwork—Concluded. 




















May 15, 1918. 








May 15, 1917, 











Rate of wages— 





Geographical division and 








Hours: 


Sun-} Saturdays; 
days Full week. 


city. 
ity 5 For | Full days; 
er 
Per | week, tok 
hour.| full time and 
time. "| holi- 
days. 








Rate of 
Num- wages— 
ber of : 
——— Hours: 
Setur- Full da: 
day Per Saturd 11 
haif Per = Full wee 
holi- {|hour. time 
day. : 


















SOUTH ATLANTIC—Cconcld. Regular rate 
multiplied 
Jacksonville, Fla. Cents.| Dolls. — 
Head pressmen.......... 71.4 | 30.00} '14{ 71 
First assistants. ........-. 353.6 | 22.50] '14) °4 
Oilers, platers and floor- | 
_ SR a ee aE 442.9) 18.00] 414] 21 
Richmond, Va.: 
Head pressmen.......... 43.8 | 21.00 if $1 
INN oak Kihccins nade 529.2] 14.00 1 6] 
Washington, D. C.. 
Head pressmen.......... 675.0 | 36.00 14} ‘1 
Tension men. ...........'562.5 | 30.00 if i] 
Oilers and platers....... 62.5 | 30.00 1 UB | 

















& -8 -48 | 
| 


Cents.| Dolls. 






















STEREOTYPERS: 





Daywork. 














_ -— 






NORTH ATLANTIC. 





RONtOM, Mass... . cccscccce 64.3 | 27.00 | ® 76c. 2 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 45.8 | 22.00 14 14 
Buda, i. Y ...ccdce ee---| 50.0 | 24.00 1} 1 
Fall River, Mass......-...| 43.8 | 21.00 1 2 
Newark, N.J...... ota ie tis 963.0 | 29.00 i (16) 
New Haven, Conn....cee+| 41.7 | 20.00 1 2 
DO BM Ns S ccmeenence 66.7 | 32.00 | § 90c.} * 90c. 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 52.1 | 25.00 1 l 
PILES s EBs sé cocceccees 50.0 | 24.00 if 72 
PORtORG NO <. cocsscsdcede 41.7 | 20.00 14} 41 
Providence, R. I. cccecccee 57.1 | 24.00 | ® 75e. 1 
MOCROEET IN6 YF 6c cecsceccs 46.9 | 22.50 14 2 
eg ee 47.9 |!223.00 1 1 a 
Springfield, Mass.......... 40.6 | 19.50 1 1} 
Worcester, Mass........... 50.0 | 24.00 1 2 





fOUTH ATLANTIC, 





CP ee ae ee 


j wf 2 
Baltimore, Md..... otbenal 52.1 | 25.00 if 1 
Jacksonville, Fla.......... 50.0 | 24.00 14 1 
Richmond, Va.....------ 1343.8 | 21.00 14 ‘I 
Washington, D. C,,....... 1450.9 | 24.00 13 1 











>) 


G0 OO OO OO ~100 0 0 OO OO =1 00 00 O84 


08 00 00 O° 
eiiunt 
~" a0 00 00 00 


=~ 











71.4 30. 00 7.7 4 
3.6 | 22.50 af 49 
9! 18.00 2 7 ~£2 
& | 21.00 8 -8 -48 
2} 14.00 & -& -48 
) 24.7 & -& 48 
8 | 18.60 8 -8 -48 
5 | 18.00 8 -8 -48 : 
; 
| 
.3 | 27.00 Js 7 42 : 
.7 | 20.00 8 - 8 -48 : 
46.9 | 22.50 Sia 8-48 : 
3.8 21.00 6 - & -—4%8 
58.7 | 27.00 7q- 72-46 
39.6 | 19.00 «8 «48 
62.5 | 30.00 Gu 8-8 
3.8 | 21.00 S-. 8 6h 
50.0 | 24.00 Ga 8 ~48 
.7 | 20.00 R- & -48 
.1 | 24.00 7-7 -42 
-5 | 18.00 Be & -48 
3.8 |1221.00 28 — & —48 
-6 19. 50 - - —4X 
9 | 22.50 S— § —45 
q 
"9 | 22.50 a. 8-4 ; 
.7 | 20.00 B= & -4 
-8 | 21.00 8- § -4 ® 
-9 | 24.00 (35) 








































1 Douhbie time after midnight. 
‘ For Sundays, on day newspapers, double time. 
‘Scale hecame 57.1 cents on July 15, 1918. 
Scale became 47.6 cents on July 15, 1918. 





‘For Sundays, on 6-day newspapers, time and one-half. 
‘For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
Rate in cents per hour. 


week more than the scale on July 1, 1918. 
10 For Sundays, $5.50 per day; or holidays regular rate. 
i For Sundays; for holidays double time. 
2 Allowed 2 days off, each year, with pay 
8 Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. 
44 Scale became 63.6 cents on June 1, 1918. 


473 hours per week. 
[1740] 





‘More than half of the members received more than the scale; amount not reported. 


‘83 per cent of the members received $2 per week more than the scale; 17 per cent were raised to $2 pc: 


468 hours per day Monday to Saturday, inclusive, 7 hours on Sunday, one day off each week, average 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15 1918, AND MAY 15 1917— 
Concluded. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: NEWSPAPER—Concluded. 
STEREOTYPERS: Nightwork. 








May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 





Rate of wages— es a. 
ber o , 

months 
with 


Geographical division and 
city. 





Hours: 

For Full days; | rom Full days; 
For Sun-| Saturdays; | - : Saturdays 
Per | w et days} Full week.| ©) Full week 
hour. Overs! and hal 


Hours: 


time. holi- ao 
|days. Cay. 
| 











Regui/ar rate 
NORTH ATLANTIC. multiplied 
by— Cents.| Dolls. 
Boston, Mass.....cece eoee| 19.0 | 27 76c. 1 75.0 | 27.00 
Buffalo, N. Y 57. , 4} 1 53.6 | 22.50 
Newark, N. J 80.6 | 29. 14/1 (2) 75.0 | 27.00 
New Haven, Conn..cccces| 92-6 | 20. 14 2 50.0 | 19.00 
New York, N. Y 84.2 | 32. 1 90c.| } 90e. 78.9 | 30.00 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 52. 25. — 2 43.8 | 21.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....-cecee 50.0 | 24. 
Portiand, Me | 20.00 
Providence, R. I. ccec-ee-! 24 
Rochester, N. Y 18. 00 
Scranton, Pa | 54. 21 
Springfield, Mass.......... 53. ¢ 26. 25 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 92. 50 








AA 1m 
1 
a~am 


— 





i 
Neb 


~I 
& 





] 
] 
l 
l 
1 
] 





I AI +1 ~100 00 OO 
CO *73*100-10 ODO OQOoane 
P10 -10 CO DOe 


bt et et et CO 


9 


< 


tO to opt 


SOUTH ATLANTIC. 
| 
PO a a ee 1 5 
Baltimore, Md.. 58 
Jacksonville, Fla........-- 58.6 
Richmond, V8... : 3. 
Washington, D. C,. o- «| 56. ( 





pe fet ee feet et 
RHR to oe Oe 


8 64 








i Rate in cents per hour. 
? For Sundays, $5.50 per day; for holidays regular rate. 
For Sundays, on 6-day eeerenes, double time. : 
433 per cent of the members received $5 and 33 per cent received $6.50 per week more than the scale. 
became 52.1 cents on July 1, 1918. : 
For Sundays, on 6-day newspapers, time and one-half. 
(33 per cent of the mci bers recelwed $1.50 and 33 per cent $5 per week more than the scale. 
Scaie became 70 cents on June 1, 1918. 
6} hours Monday to Thursday, imelusive, 8 hours Friday to Sunday, inclusive, one day off each 
@verage 42§ hours per week, 





) 
: 
| 
. 
| 
. 
| 
. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED BY PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN + 
OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 1918. 


In the table which follows are given the rates of wages paid to 
workers placed in employment by public employment offices in | 
United States and the District of Columbia on the last day of Octob. 
1918, or the date nearest the last day in October on which work. 
were placed, in 33 selected occupations. In a tew instances no re, 
was received for October. In such cases the figures for the precedi: 
months of September or August were used. Data are presented | 
449 employment offices, comprising Federal employment offices 
42 States and the District of Columbia, Federal-municipal emp|o 
ment offices in 8 States, Federal-State employment offices in | 
States, Federal-county employment offices in 2 States, a Federal-Stato- 
county employment office in one State, Federal-State-municipal em- 
ployment offices in 5 States, Federal-State-county-municipal em- 
ployment offices in 3 States, State employment offices in 4 States 
and municipal employment offices in 4 States, 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY PUBL! 
[Fed.— Federal; Sta.— State; Co.—county; Mun.= mun 








| Cleane: 


re, ay, on kind of | Blacksmiths. |Boiler makers.) Bricklayers. | Carpenters. | scrub! 





Alabama: 
Anniston (Fed.)....--.-- $0.70 h. |$0. 50—-$0. 60 h. 
Bessemer (Fed. ‘ " . 65 h. . 93 h. . 59 h. 
Birmingham (Fed.)-..---- ‘ ’ . 68 h. . 75h. - 55 h. 
Dothan (Fed.)....------- ‘ ; . 75 h. - 55 h. 
Mobile (Fed.)....------ a -70 h. 
Selma (Fed.)...---------- ‘ ‘ . 55 h. 

Arizona: 
Flag taff (Fed.).....----- , ; .00 d. . 00 d. 
Globe (Fed.)....--------- .00 d. 
Phoenix (Fed., Sta., Co., a, 

Mun.) ‘ ‘ . 65 h. , ‘ . 75h. 
Prescott (Fed.)......--.- : . 75h. 
Tucson (Fed., Sta., Co.).. 
Yuma (Fed., Sta., Co., 

ee eee 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith (Fed., Sta.).. 
Helena (Fed.)......-.----- 
Hot Prony i al Sta.).. 
Jonesboro (Fed.).-......-. 
oe th Little Rock (Fed., 


a.) 
Pine Bluff (Fed. ae 
Texarkana (Fed., Sta.).. 
California: 
Anderson (Fed.)......... 
Colusa (Fed., Sta.)....... 
El Centro (Fed.)......... 
Grass Valley ( “went onan 
Hanford ( Fed.) . nae 
King City (Fed. ). link hla ual 
Los anaree{hee., Sta. sade 
Madera (Fed.). d 
Merced ( Fed.).. ee 
Modesto (Fed., Co. a Sanaa 
Monterey (F ed. ers 
Napa (Fed.)............. 
New Castle (Fed. Sta. Pes 
Oakland (Fed. Sta.).. 
Oxnard (Fed.). iia 
Placerville ( Fed., Sta. ). 
Red Bluff (Fed., Sta. ). 
Salinas (Fed., Sta.) basa , 
San Bernardino ( Fed.)... 
San Diego (Fed.)......... 
San Francisco (Fed.)..... 
San Luis Obispo (Fed., 
(TE ae eter 
Santa Ana (F ‘ed. IP eae 
Santa Barbara (Fed.).... 
Santa Maria (Fed.)....... 
Sebastopol (Fed., Sta.)... 
Stockton (Fed.).......... 
Tehama (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Ukiah (Fed., Sta.)....... 
. ae 
Watsonville (Fed.)....... 
Colorado: 
Boulder (Fed., Sta.)..... 
srighton (Fed.).......... 
Colorado Springs (Fed., 
Sta.) 
Denver No. 1 (Sta.)...... 
Denver No. 2(Fed., Sta.). 
Denver (Fed.)........... 
Grand Junction (Fed., 
Sta.) 
Pueblo (Fed. Sta.)...... 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport (Fed.)........ 
Meriden (Fed., Mun.).... 
Stamford (Fed.).......... 
Willimantic ( Fed.) 


1 And board, ‘And board and room. ¢And female, $2.50 d. 
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).= hour; d.—day; w.— week; m.— month; y.= year. 
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Cooks, male. 


Cooks, female. 


Drivers, 
teamsters, etc. 


Dock laborers. 


Farm hands. 





$62.50 m. 
90.00 m. 
5.00 w. 
15.00 w. 


And found—single; married —$75.00 in. and house. 


50. 00-70. 00 m. 








ccnseousaeee 51.00 m. 
40.00-100.00 m.| 40.00-60.00 m. 

CGE. bi ccencccsescccess 

ORB TE, Becacocconscscocee 

1D). GB-E Ge We lewococesececcsccs 
90.00 m. 4.00 Ww 

DEAE Ws Rasadccceeesasscee 

GD. GD Mi. lecoccccceccccecs< 

| 22. AO W. l|-cccccccesecesess 

90. 00 MM. Jecccccccececcec.~ 

ae AE eee 

oa aes 100. 00 m . ar 60.00 m 

es rly Seater pet 

ar 25.00 w. | 35. 00-55. 00 m. 
50. 0) m 35.00 m 

}-75.00 m. |1 35. 00-50. 00 m. 
2.004 1.50 d. 

oe 00m! 50.00 m. 

eee eee eee eee “sss eee 

Tey 7.00m.| 50.00 m. 
eid cee eer ae ete 50. 00-75. 00 m 

et ne. soe a 

~60.00-70.00 m. | 40.00-50.00 m. 

Siren 8 ep een 
! 100. 00 m. 750.00 m 

ee 60.00 m. —_- 1 45.00 m } 
80.00 m. 60.00 m 

er ere ee 

ttt 75.00 m. 
80.00 m. 50.00 m 
79.00-100.00 m. | 40,00-75.00 m 
4.00 d. 3.50d 
4.00 d. 3.50 d 

>see a poten oF Teg 
£0.00 m, 35.00 m 








$2. 50-$3. 00 d. 
. 30 h. 


ee ee 


2K Ww 


eeeeeeeren 


Tee eee eee eee eee) 





eee ee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee ee eer ee) 


pt ter ere eee eeenann 


eet eee eee eee eens 


eee eee eee eee ee 


ee 


eee ewe eee eee eee 


sleee eee eee eee sees 





eee eee ee 


+ leew eee eeeeseeee 
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$2. 00-$2. 50 d. 


50.00 m 
75.00 m. 
60, 00-70. 00 m. 
60. 00-70. 00 m 


60,00 m, 
2. 50 d. 


50.00 m. 
t 45.00-55.00 m. 
35.00 m. 
40.00 m. 


‘Temporary office 








OPP ee ee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eeeee 


Tee eee eee eee eee 


710 hours. 
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— = 


| 


State city, and kind ol House Inside ’ Laundry op- | Laundry 
office. servants. i Laborers. | orators, male. erators {cr 





Alabama: 
Anniston (Fed.).......-- $4.00-$10.00 w. $0. 27-$0. 35 h. 
Bessemer (Fed.)....----. i3.40d. 
Birmingham (Fed.).....-. &. r. . 75h. . 30h. 
Dothan (Fed.).........«. " y. . 35h. 
Mobile (Fed.).........-.- 3. £ j r. ; .40h. 
Selma (Fed.).......-..-+- .32h. 

Arizona: 

Flagstaff (Fed.).........- 5. " 3. 50 d. 

Oe |} ee 3 ’ 

Phoenix (Fed., Sta., Co 
Mun.) 

Prescott (Fed.).....--..- 

Tucson (Fed., Sta., Co.)-.. 

Yuma (Fed., Sta., Co., 
epee saowe 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith (Fed., Sta.).. 

Helena ( Fed.) . 75h. 

Hot Springs (Fed., Sta.).. 4.00 w. |70. 00-80. 00 m. 

Jonesboro ( Fed.) 2 5. . eae 

North Little Rock (Fed., 
Sta.) 





Texarkana (Fed., Sta.).. 
California: 

Anderson (Fed.)......... 
Colusa (Fed., Sta.)....... 
E] Centro (Fed.)....-.-.... 35.00 m. 
ces A 3 eS eee eee 
Hanford (Fed.).......-.. ee Re iia + 
PE TUL, )pcenteottlnccocsedsoceave 
Los Angeles (Fed., Sta.) ) ./35. 00-40. 00 m. 
Madera (Fed.)........-.. 

Merced (Fed.)........--.. 
Modesto (Fed., Co.)...... 
Monterey (Fed.)...-.--.-.-. 
US: "eee 
New Castle (Fed., Sta. , 


Oxmard (Fed. ¥ 
Placerville (Fed., Sta.)... 
Red Bluff ( ed., Sta.)... 
rags ob hate Sta. - 

San Bernardino (Fed. Te 
San Diego abe EE dat abe 35.00 m. 
San Francisco (Fed.)... -. 25. 00-50. 00 m. 
“ Luis Obispo ti ed., 

125. 00-40. 00 m. 


0.) 
Sante ETS ERS Reis te 
Santa Barbara (Fed.).. -/30. 00-40. 00 m. 
Santa Maria (Fed.).. 
Sebastopol (Fed., Sta. “es 
Stockton (Fed.).......... 
Tehama (Fed., Sta.)..... 1.00 d. 
Ukiah (Fed., Sta.)....... 30. 00 m. |.. 
Visalia (Fed.).......... as 
Watsonville (Fed.)...... ° 
Colorado: 
Boulder (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Brighton (Fed.)......... ° 
Colorado Springs (Fed., 
SE es OOP ee 30. " *. 80 d. 3. 50d. 15. 00 w. | 
Denver No. 1 (Sta.)...... ’ - 75h. 3. 50 d. 20. 00 w. 
Denver No. sere Sta.). lg . 75 h. 3. 00-4. 18. 00-25. 00 w. 
Denver (Fed.). eo , ’ .75h. | 3.00-4.00d. |18.00-21.00 w. | 7 
Grand Junction ‘(Fed., 
Sta.) 4 
Pueblo (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport (Fed.)....... “ . , 
Beene COG... MEUM.); ccclecccccccccccece 
eae RMR Spee se i 4 O. ( 
Willimantic (Fed.) eeeeeeeeeeeeee -30 h. j eeeeeeeee seeeeece'eeaeeeeerrrr 


*And board. 





























NY ae tn IER Hp ie 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 1918—Continued. 








Machinists. 


——— 


$0. 60-$0. 70 h. 
. 78 h. 





Molders. 


Painters. 


Plasterers. 


Plumbers. 


Salesw omen 














‘And ‘ound, 











$0. 60-$0. 624 h. 
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$0. 60-$0. 62} h. 














£8. 00—$20. 








‘Temporary oflice. 


-Peeeeeceree 
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Qt a Cj € - 4 
State, city, and kind machine raphers, 


of office. 7 , —- 
le. emale. y 





Alabama: 
Anniston (Fed.)........- $2. 50-$3.50 d. |$2.00-$2.75 d. $60.00-3100. 
Bessemer (Fed.)........- 
Birmingham (Fed.)...... 
Dothan (Fed.)........0e- 
BEQUEED (9 OG.) ccocccccasce 
Selma (Fed.).. 

— 

a CPOE i castccted 
is hinet ocadabake 
Phosntx (Fed., Sta., Co., 


Mun.) 
Prescott ( Fed.) 
Tucson (Fed., Sta.,Co.).. 
Yuma (Fed., Sta., Co., 
Mun.) 


Fort Smith (Fed., Sta.).. . 
Helena (Fed.)............ 125.00-150.00m_ |75.00-100.00 : 
Hot Springs (Fed., Sta.). 0. 3 50.00 m 
Jonesboro iFs6. -) 60. 00 1 
—_ Little Rock (Fed., , 


ta.) ; 
Pine Bluff (Fed.).. ; ’ 125.00 m. 
Texarkana (Fed., Sta. i 125. 00 m. 

California: 
Anderson (Fed.)......... 
Colusa (Fed., Sta.)....... 
El Centro (Fed.)......... 
Grass Valley (Fed.)...... 
Hanford (Fed.)........... 
King City (Fed.)......... 
Los Angeles ( Fed., Sta.).. 
Madera (Fed.) 
Merced (Fed.).... 
Modesto (Fed., Co.)...... 
Monterey (Fed.).......... 
J, ae 
New Castle (Fed., Sta. ).. 
Oakland (Fed., Sta. 5 Oe 
Oxnard (Fed.). 
Placerville (Fed., Sta.)... 
Red Bhaff (Fed., Sta.)... 
Salimas (Fed., Sta.)...... 
San Bernardino (Fed.). .. . 
San Diego (Fed.) ......... } se | S. 3 100.00. m. |60.00-90. 00 1 
San Francisco (Fed.) -- .00-3.00 d. | '12. 00-20. a 60.00-110.00 n 
San Luis Obispo (Fed., 
Co.) 
Santa Ana (Fed.)........ 
Santa Barbara (Fed.).... 
Santa Maria (Fed.)...... 
Sebastopol (Fed., Sta.) ... 
Stockton (Fed.).......... 
Tehama (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Ukiah (Fed., Sta.) ....... 
PEEL. bvccbaccevess 
Watsonville (Fed.)....... 
Colorado: 

Boulder (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Brighton (Fed.).......... 
= Springs (Fed., 


Denver No. 1 (Sta.)...... 15. 00-21. 00 w. 
Denver No. 2 ( Fed., Sta.). 10.00 w. 
Denver (Fed.)............ 15. 00-21. 00 w. 
Grand Junction (Fed., 
Sta.)5 
Pueblo (Fed., 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport (Fed.)....... 
Meriden (Fed.-Mun.,)..... 
Stamford (Fed.).......... 
Willimantic (Fed.)...... 


1 And board, * And inexperienced, $6.00. 



































a Ree 
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EMPLOYMENT? OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 1918—Continued. 








Structural 
iron workers. 


Telephone 
rators 
(swe — ), 


Waiters. 


Waitresses. 


Casual 
workers, 
male. 


Casual 
workers, 
female. 











eee teeter eeee 


ree eee eee 2 oe 


eee eee eee eeneee 


-sseerecee eresene 
a . seneeeee 
«e+ seeeeeees ereee 
coceee ec ee eee eee 
«e+eeee0 ererereee 


eee ee 


ee eee ee 





See eee ee eeeeeeeee 


eeecee eeeeeeeee eee 
eeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 
eeneeeee eeeeeeeee 
eeeeceee eeeeeeeee 
“seeeece eeereeee* 
eee ee eeeeereeeee 

eeeer rer eeeeeee 
*eeee eee eererecece 
ee eee eee eeeeeeese 


$0. 00 m, 
6. 50 w. 
15. 00 w. 


eeeee eer eeeeeeeee 
eee eereeeee - 
oeeee Severe eeeeee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 








15. 00-7. 50 w 
30.00 m 

12.00 w. 

SO eeeeereseeseane ! 





Tee 2.00 d. | 


Pee eee eee ween eee 


$0. 30-$0. 35 h. 
ae 
30 h. 
30 h. 


12.00 w 35 h. 
Se Se Ws Eiietuwektatancted 


iMigatint 3.00d._ 
pbkbceeceundead . 20h 

Oe We Eetendsebeasens use 
mk <<  e Orenenbene 

eo a eee 
HebEwonecnessuans 3. 50 d. 
euadiaed . 1. 1a 
cabana tianinidids B 11.50 d. 








4.00 d. 
1. 50-2. 00 d. 


$0. 15-$0. 30 |} 


“2 00 





CCCCCOSSSseseeesas 
CCCP RHEE ee ee eee 
OCC eee eee 
“eee eereeee 
eee eee eee | 
ee eee ee ee eee ee 
SOC eee eee eee eeee 
eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eer eee eee eeee 
eenee Sete eee eteeee 
eee eee eee eee eee 

|e ee eee eee en ee eeeee 
eee eee eee eee teens 
Pee ee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee ee ee eeee 
Pee eee ee eee ee eee 

ee 


eee ete eet ee esas 





ee ee ee ee 


|" "ee eeesececceee 








EPP eee eee ee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee. 


“see eeeees ereeeee 
te eee eee eeeeeee 

eee eeeeereee 
“s«eees Peeeeerree 





Oe eeee 


eee eee eee eee eee | 





eee eee een eee eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Tee ee ee ee eee eee 


10. 00 w. 
12. 00 w. 
14. 00 w. 
12. 00 w. 


* 50.00 m. 
125.00 m. 


* Temporary office. 
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Etate, city, and kind of 
office. 





Delaware: 
Georgetown (Fed.)....--- 
New Castle (Fed.)...-....- 
Wilmington (Fed., Sta., 
Mun. 
District of Columbia’ 
Washington (Fed.)....... 
Florida: 
Jacksonville (Fed.)....... 
Live Oak (Fed.)......... 
inet CPOE.) < . sccccccces 
Pensacola (Fed.)......... 
Tampa (Fed.) ........... 
Georgia’ . 
Atlanta (Fed.)........... 
Augusta (Fed., Mun.).... 
Brunswick (Fed.)........ 
Columbus (Fed.)......... 


Rome (Fed.)............-- 
Savannah (Fed.)......... 
Idaho: 
a 4 ae 
Moscow (Fed., Mun.).... 
St. Anthony (Fed.)...... 
Twin Falls (Fed.)........ 
Wallace (Fed.)........... 
Tilinois: 
Alton (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Aurora (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Bioomington (Fed., Sta.). 
Cairo (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Centralia (Fed. Sta.) .... 
Chicago (Fed., Eta.) See aie 
Danville (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Decatur (Fed., Sta.)..... 
East St. Louis (Fed., Sta.) 
Elgin (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Freeport (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Galesburg (Fed., Sta.) ... 
Joliet (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Kankakee (Fed., Sta.)... 
La Salle (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Madison (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Peoria (Fed., Sta.) iow Sirona 
Quincy (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Rockford (Fed., Sta.).... 
Rock Island-Moline 
o = ° ae 
Springfield (Fed., Sta.). . 
Waukegan (Fed , Sta.)... 
diana: 
East Chicago (Fed.)...... 
Evansville (Fed., Sta.)... 
Fort Wayne (Fed., Sta.). 
Indianapolis (Fed., Sta.). 
Kokomo (Fed.).......... 
Muncie (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Richmond (Fed., Sta.)... 
South Bend (Fed., Sta.). 
Terre Haute (Fed., Sta.). 
Iowa: 
Burlington (Fed., Sta.). . 
Cedar Rapids (Fed., Sta.) 
Council Bluffs (Fed.,Sta.) 
Creston (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Davenport (Fed., Sta.)... 
Des Moines (Fed.. Sta.).. 
Mason City (Fed., Sta.).. 
Ottumwa (Fed., Sta.).... 
— City No. 1 (Fed., 


eee eee erent wee 


ee ee eee ee 


eee eee eee ee eee | 


‘ And board. 


























Cleaner 

Blacksmiths. | Boiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. ar 
ema 

OP EE: eee eee veer er O30, 06- G6 I........ 
$0. 70- .72h. | $0.70- .72b. $0. 85 h _ 2 See 

80h 80h. 90 h 80h 40 

72h 5.60 d 874 h 75h ‘1, 

85 h. 70h 873 h .60- .65 “4 ee 

phe@scoceaseceéce  S) 
NE RRR: Ne RNIN PRONE IIE aint A .2e tL... 
72h | * See ee , | eae 
eigesha tt Abd beneneoddiawton 874 h. fo 

70 b. .70- .85h 75h. fOh 7. Of 

70h. .70b 65 h. oe? 

EE. SE eee 75h. a COD. baceces: 

ee FS ee: Pee ee Perey 4.55 .€0h. 
AAR ORES TET A 75h. €Oh. 

20. 00 w 65h. .fOh. 45h. ae 

. 80h 80 h . 80h. 4h 

DJS Edachadkeed oxbcck*Ae~sewencep sen €.00d 
ee en I OTe Slo upiansbintel 6.004; 1....... 

ft | % eee aaa 7.00 d 7.00 d. 

Tee ee eh ere TT GPG, besccee<- 
ake cota Sade At anata St aR Senet PRR SS £064) bane... 
nb sSRORésawerwdh? 0020 08 208s send Se 
ero Be Oy COIS MART 75h. 5h. 
Pe See ee eee TT ee ee Ot 623 Oh. 
Sbececcosereces 8 OS eee i2h. 
Se a See eae Terre re Te Tre =) 6 =e 
.50- .60h 60- .67h 75 h. 75h 

68h 68 h 75 h. COh. 

. 68h 68 h 65 h. 65h. 

48h .50b 874 h 0h 

i os Se 81h. ) 2 ao 

hve Hes peviowe 70h, €5 h. 
ete Deakins taki linedeswsnenagiee Ob 

62 b -65- .72h COh. ioh 2. 00-2 

68 h €8 h. Sit hy, tOh 
ee err 75h. - 1 2D 

.46h 7 a OS) = 

A). ae 8. 00 d 5h. 

Se ee a eee cOh. 
°° 50- . 625 h 45h. 81 h (0h 
-€5h §2- . 75h. 811 h. 674 h. = 
.40- . 60h 55 h. .80- .85h. 55- Yh. ~35- . 

CE a se Sa se iat 
Se Se SS eS SOT eee ee a 

58 h. Oe a eee ee FO h. 
potrueekawnctad Sl a oe (0h 
SUDO Ta oR A TE | oe SRNR 
SS ee Le eee lee Sane eee re €5h 1, 
hintdeddhe6 ocean eaesdoonbcceoeeococococeooscos ) ha 

4.00d 5 3h ere ee Te eee 

58h .68h . 801 €Oh. 

SEE Ol Mik ene nmnnipn cle 812 h 70 b. 2 
SPR! ee eee Slih 65h. . 25- 
SAPS a ee a Ee re Beis Babbascee.- 

fOh. .50b lh 67 h. 

50 h, 58 h 84h 65 h. 

TE We SE es a li aeeacie mel 70h, 
DS te tS ER dnnecsctnenbdgusaannsnanhs os 70h, 

5, 00 d AM TR BL cde cients oid 75h. oa0- . 

5. 00 d. » CRD Bh ate cowsussect 75h, eo0- . 

- 50h. 45h 50h . 50h. , 

x And lunch and car fare. ‘Including house. 
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FR Te A SA LILLIE NE 8 


*Pimeand a half for overtime; doubie time ‘or Sunday. 


92434°—19——_18 


[17 











51] 





* Married, $60 m. 





! Drivers si ‘ 
Cooks, male. Cooks, female. teamsters, etc. Dock laborers. | Farm hands. Hod carriers. 
| 

\s60/00.100.00 m. |......-2---------] $25. 00-30. 00 w. J20.02022022020220.]$30.00-45.00 m. |777777"" $0.56 h; 
' 75.00-100.00 m.}. 8.00-10. 00 w. 25.00 w. 46h 145.00 m. . 624 h. 
£5.00 m.| 35,00-50,00 m 18.00 w .40h 40.00 m 50h. 
eS OS) Ne Ree et, ae ee eee ee ae 
* 40 GEAR ER Lccndactesesescsctl i indiehsian: . -! 3 geerarncencian 
ra Cee ee » 40h ORG Wi a 
aa ae SE: Ie SUPE EbtehccusetecesiSAn acct 
18, 00-25. 00 w 6,00- 8.00 w 18, 00-20. 00 w 35h 35. 00-50. 00 m .40h 
15.00 W fk a ee Pts Mendinininasedésidsdivnéedaussncdcnune . 
concn cesthi Rp eeesGebeebecksGnblecansesecctesios dh ES RAR Arh ie 
een eee, EL ROCA RPM Moe ere ie. _ase 
eS SS eee eee SS ara eset ee BG Bi 

6.00 w 5.00 w 3.50d .40h 2.00 d 3.50d 
100.00 m 75.00 m Se Bevabaienacsdeses e 2 Of SS eee ee. rae 
EEE eee ee lnesocerecesaccena tt SS ye 
3.50 d 2.50 d RI Wvcctcadscncd geese 4.00d 5.00 d. 
— ES re ott eee CPOs lércscstsivoncors® PONG Weide tate a 
eT Eee ee ere eo eiinilict Miiipieciadiadeciickesdnsnadwelusons ¥ 
EE ae, a Bk es iced ee incineenanini 
8 ee | eee goueen $45.00 m. |. .....cee alsemaiate 
oe aetaeneeaaias dehtovedviess WE Licnidshdienivaheesdtiiniedeueriiughtecadedsbeammennen 
PUREE. OPE Pe or. | 7 nGSanp ee ge OY ly Serene ag 
18. 00-35. 00 w. 10. 00-18.00 w 24.00 w p> GPUs Eebddesseesebssvas 50h, 
10.00 w. 7.00 w Sf eee 40. 00-50. 00 m., .50h. 
~0606kniienmnaee 7.00 w 18.00 w 38h 45.00 m. 55h 
15.00 w. 8. 00 w 3.50d 350d 35.00 mi. Oh, 

Pee eae eee eee JERE Es dedeacséctsscev LD Ee ee 
25.00 Ww 15.00 w. DOG Esadinscitadcccusd 53.00 m .35h 
eee ea eee (IE Bh 60d ddbdd0dbseee aaa 
22. 00 3 25.00 w FF 2.) eee 45. 00-50. 00 m 60h. 

60. 00 mr 6.00 w * . 3 eee 45.00 m., 40h, 
- a-nnsidee REI Ub nonsense ei cacbdeeséadsbbadincees+cusioscesus 52} h. 
o00eed ene DE Sat aioe cewenwtllatsddawacéeoncoe Bev is Tsnecsde0sesensanes 
18.00 we 10.00 w. Ee eee awe ey ee on 
eee ee eS a 0 OT SC. Se EAR See e enamel ny oe ane 
20, 00-25.00 w. | 12.00-15.00 w PPE Wivdtsduscadcnceas 45. 00-60. 00 m. -474- .50h. 
18, 00-25, 00 w. 10,00 w 4,00d 6.00d 50. 00-60. 00 m, 42h. 
10, 00-20. 00 w. 10, 00-12. 00 w SF 5 See ee one 30. 00-60. 00 m. 40 .45h. 
0 00ves durée eeebiunbtwocésced PES Ec dtc cSdadcdsbosSwbscddddedetctnbectinnesbonewbeneenene 
0c ccowcnden ses eEaed sees on ORES E. do cséadataveebdbed tes. Ae. on ewateeennbeanin 
> «oon lhnaen RR Doe ee ose Eo cco tcenbaaue LU” SD eee 
15, 00-25, 00 w. 10, 00-12. 00 w. © Oy scdcenenane dere 
ee a ° 9.00 w. BPG isconuacddeauennsd | ee 
cv cccdurtneibetieascad@eccbe . PG t. cc dudedesbousade So errr 
oonqueeel 40.00 m DONG 2 is dite casa onmane 40.00 M. |. cccccccccccccccces 
2. 50 d. dss avccevenbe a> a tiddedaaousuien 3) 2 ee 
o ccccocevosscce peeteiieaweceseccesa PMNS” iddecidescdveccacd 40.00 M, |. ccccccccccccscece 
| osseeus neha a 110.00 w ES aes FOU Uk Ucceantscuseseanen 
15,00 w. 12, 00 w. 3.00 d 30h, 0.00 m 4.00 d 
BN OU Ws Wadbwidscasccssve MPS Be chun bus dvadesced 55.90 Gh. Foccsccscoccecesccs 
ee ad RN oil TEES Se SSG me kl eee eee 
cccdisebacsessaneinimbereedinec MSG, Sere eee 50.00 M. J... ccccccccccscees 
18, 00-25.00 w. | 12,00-18.00 w .40h .40h 60,00 m. 40h 
20,00 w. 15,00 w. 8 eae F £5, 00 m. 50h, 
occccbeuehieess Eaasibisnénencaced RRR ORIr 55.00 Mz J...ccccccccccccese 
0 sweewuantaticcatih A 7.00 w. MO. Joccc cc cccccccccce| 50. 00-60. 00 MM. J... eeeceeccceee 
60.00-125.00 m. | 60.00-75.00 m 6 ee aS ae ee 60, 0-75, 00 m. -60h. 
60..00-125.00m. | 60.00-75.00 m 8 Sa ae eee 60, 00-75, 00 m., -60h. 
18.00 w. 12.00 w. TE De ae 60.00 m. -40h. 


‘Time and a half overtime. 
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| ] 
: ’ : . Laundry | la 
State, city, and kind of House Inside J ; 
idheo, srvaaite. wireninn. Laborers. oom, ope 
ale. fer 
| —_ — 
Delaware: 
OEE ES ee a Ae ae 8 SS ee eee io: 
ges fey & ee ee - 520. 00-25. 00 w -40h. ($18. 00-25. 00 w./87. 00 
Wilmington (Fed., Sta., | 
| Se eee Sh ee ae ae ee On Ree oe ee | 
District of Columbia: | 
Washington (Fed.)....... 30.00 m 75 h. « i Bi hatin wd 
Florida: | 
Jacksonville (F'OG.)..0c06<l.cccccencsssdwe io h. Mn  Linasendanesumaleancce. 
Live Ouk (Fed.)........-]......-.0--00c AS ae Te Esse nmistihiaiaeatl 
SEE TIPO.) . sn dctawinn Oo . & Se Saepy - | ass eee 
a. ky 2) Se eee enn 55 h _ aaa ee 
I Fi did ok tna di ocannccl-ocihitial Pet Sa ee I ae ee 
Georgia: 
Biota (Fed. ) oc cacccksca 5. 00—- 7.00 w 70h .30- .32% h. 14. 00-18. 00 w Q0-1 
Augusta (Fed., Mun.).... 7.50 w. | 75 h. BO, eee a ee 
8, SS eS SPE 75 h. See St 
os wine in cna e tn aomeodmbcen aude ondenemel » | * aes a 
BON TOE.) csccccocess I SS OE SR ee SS ee 
ne rere 5. 00-10. 00 w. | 60 h. 3 ares e ». U 
Savannah (Fed.)......... 4.00 w. | fd h. 36 1.50d 
Idaho: 
SS ae 8 SS eae ae ee ee ee ee 
Moscow (Fed., Mun.).... ea ee x 2 er 
St. Anthony (Fed.)...... 1.50d &.00d 4.00d. | 3.00 d 
Twin Falls (Fed.)........ a { &@ sees eee 
Wallace (Fed.)..........- 4B. WO Mm. |... ccccece 4. 75d. jrccccccccccerec|oooesess 
Illinois: j 
Alton (Fed., Sta.)....... OS, es SF Rs 0 Sree 
Aurora (Fed., Sta.)...... 7.00 w 424 h oSd- -BOT. |. .cccccccccccceieccccces 
Bloomington (Fed., Sta.) 5% eee SP PARES SE 
RR ED. 5.055 e6Ulec coccevecescee 3.00 d SS ee 2 Sa 
Centralia (Fed., Sta.) ....|............... ee 2 RN oh RTT 
Chicago (Fed., Sta.)...... 40- .60h. | .50- .60h. -40- .50/h. |18. 00-22. 00 w. | 2 
Danville (Fed., Sta.)..... 6.00 ¥ 624 h 40h 15.00 w. | 9 
Decatur (Fed., Sta.).....| 7.00-8.00 w 70 h. 40h. | 20. 00 w. | S 
East St. Louis (Fed., Sta.) 6.00 w 75h. 3.50. | 20.00 w. | 
Elgin (Fed., Sta.)....... ly Re ae 2 SRE & rs 
Freeport (Fed., Sta.)_... DD, ceussecheckail or | SeeseeTe 
Galesburg (Fed., Sta.)..-  )» |} === :  “) Saereras* es 
ES dR Ee eae 81th 40- .60:h. |15. 00-20. 00 w, | 7.50-12 
Kankakee (Fed., Sta.)... 3, ee 35— .40h. (20. 00-25. 00 w. | 8. 00-12 
Za Balle (Fed., Sta.) .....| 3.50- 8.00 w. |... cco ce eS. 4 
Madison (Fed. Sta.)....-| 35.00 m.|".............. | ) SEONRE 6 aN 
Peoria (Fed., Sta.)....... 7 ! T 5 peer 40h. | 14.00 w 
Quincy (Fed., &ta.)...... | } eae RES SL 
Rockford (Fed., Sta.)....] 6.00- 8.00 w. 65- .75h .45- .50h. (15. 00-18. 00 w. | 8. 00-1 
Rock Island-Moline 
= “ae 7.00 w 674h.| 4.00-4. 75d. | 20.00 w. | 9. 00- 
Springfield (Fed., Sta.).. 30- .45h 35h .35- .50th. |12. 00-16. 00 w. | 6. 00-10 
Waukegan (Fed.,'Sta.)..-|....-........- , Ti aecpe elem Te FI Da cecesanandie setae 
Indiana: 
CS EE Ee ee oe ee Ly OE 
SS E.R | hp SANT ot Cama 
Fort Wayne (Fed., Sta.). 8.00 w. | 50h. | . * ST Stake Sa 
Indianapolis (Fed., Sta.). 7. 00 w 60h. | aS 2 
ot, EE ES eee oeephi es Ao  * I ES & 
Muncie (Fed., Sta.)...... - 5 ere  * Sea. Ae 
R*chmond (Fed., Sta.)... Tila aa — STR 5. 
South Bend (Fed., Sta.) .. se 5a EE ee >. *§ OLS eee 
; Terre Haute (Fed., Sta.)_. % ere 40h 15.00 w 
owa: 
Burlington (Fed., Sta.).. 5.00 w 60h. | 30h. | 12.00 w 
Cedar Rapids (Ked., Sta.) ts Th Gee? 45th. | 21.00 w 12 
Council Bluffs (Fed., 
Tall nt Tae dlncatioe te 5. 00-10. 00 w. |............... a S| 6} eae 8 
el 2 ea es 
Davenport (Fed., Sta.)..- 8.00 w 67h . 40-. 45 ba. 20. 00 w i 
Des Moines (Fed., Sta.)_. 6. 00 w. . 75 h, . 45 20. 00 w 
Mason City (Fed., Sta.).. OS PS aaa a O'S ee eS 
Ottumwa (Fed.,'Sta.).... oy RD i Ae < ~g cereabeaebette » 
Sioux City No. 1 (Fed., : 
<a Gsinsadliinewaiss doe ee Ws Divncacecctecec . 40-55 h, 21.00 w 
Sioux City No.2 (Fed., 
Dit se oc> dabibnnsend Ss |. & eee 4 . 40-. 55th. 21.00 w . 
Waterloo (Fed., Sta.).... OR es. ee Ky, SRE at 8. | 














{And $0.35 for women. 
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2 And board and room. 
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Machinists. Molders. i . Plasterers. Plumbers. 















































’ Piece work. 
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10. 00-25. 00 w. 


8.00 w. 
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a kina melee Sewing 
State, city, and kin jo Saas machine machine 
” of office. Seamstresses.| operators, operators, 
male. female. 
Delaware: 
Georgetown (Fed.)....... (etescous stb sevhetasgessuibbodetacéssckeesess 
NE Se Sere See Seen emre ay 


WwW ilmington (Fed., Sta., 
ito Rann o6eceecootsoceces 
District of Columbia: 
Washington (Fed.).....-- 
Florida: 
Jacksonville (Fed.)....... 
Live Oak (Fed.).......-- 
Miami ( Fed.)... 
Pensacola (Fed.)......... 
Tampa (Fed.)..... 
Georgia: 
Atlanta (Fed.)........... 
Augusta (Fed., Mun.).... 
Brunswick (Fed.)........ 
Columbus (Fed.)....e.e-- 
Mace (FOG.). vccessveces 
ees (FOd.). .. ..cccede.. 
Savannah (Fed.)......... 


Idaho: 

Boise CPD. «ccctadesss 
Moscow (Fed., Mun.) .... 
St. Anthony (Fed. secede 
Twin Falls (Fed.)........ 
Wallace (Fed.)........... 
Illinois: 

Alton (Fed., Sta.).......- 
Aurora (Fed., Sta.) 
ae ig (Fed. Sta.) 
Cairo (Fed. 
Centralia (ie Sta. ).... 
Chicago (Fed., Sta.) ..... 
Danville Fed. , Sta.).. 
Decatur (Fed. , Sta. ae 
East St. Louis (Fed., Sta.) 
Elgin (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Freeport (Fed. Sta.) Reeders 
Galesburg (Fed., Sta.)... 
Joliet (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Kankakee (Fed Sta.).. 
La Salle (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Madison ( Fed.,Sta. as 
Peoria (Fed. , Sta.) a ord 
Quincey (Fed., _. & ee 
Roekford (Fed., Sta.).... 
Rock — Island-Moline 

=k, es 
Springfield (Fed , Sta.).. 
Waukegan (Fed., Sta. t 
Indiana: 

East Chicago (Fed.)...... 
Evansville (Fed., Sta.)... 
Fort Wayne (Fed., Sta.).. 
Indianapolis a(Fed., , Sta.). 
Kokomo (Fed.)...--...... 
Muncie (Fed. ha) oct 
Richmond (Fed., Sta.)... 
South Bend (Fed. , Sta.).. 
Terre Haute (Fed., Sta.).. 
Iowa: 

Burlington (Fed., Sta.).. 
Cedar Rapids ( Fed. , Sta.) 
Council Bluffs Fed. ’ Sta. ) 
Creston (Fed. Sta.)..-... 
Davenport (Fed. ,Sta.).. 
Des Moines (Fed.,S8ta.)... 
Mason City (Fed. ' Sta. }-- 
Ottumwa (Fed., Sta. ar 
aeta. ita No. 1 (Fed., 


eee ee. 


7. 00-9. 00 w. 
1.50 d. 


eee eee eee eae 


eet eee meee eeee 


te eee eee neeeee 


“tee eee eens eee 


et eee eee ee 


et eee ee 





Waterloo (Fed., Sta.).... 


eee ew eee ee eee 


oe ee ee 


a ee 


eee eee 


ee eee ee ee 


eee ee 





2.10 d. 





Stenog- 
raphers, 
male. 


7. (25. 00-30. 00 w. 


1,000. 00 y. 





eee eee ewww eee 


y. 175.00-125.00 m, |: 


125.00 m. 


100. 00 m, 
60.00 m. 
100. 00 m, 


90.00 m, 


7, |80.00-125.00 m, 


100. 00 m. 
20. 00 m. 
$0.00 m. 


;. 115. 00-25. 00 w. 


tee eee eee eees 


m. 80. 00-100.00 m. 





75.00-100.00 m. 
75.00-100.00 m. 





Hate eee enene 


100.00-125.00m.|75 


Stenog- 
raphers, 
female. 


1$100.00-150.00m.!$ L00.00- 1: 


75. 00-SO0. (4 


ne ee 
Serer ert eeens 


10.00-25. 00 ¥ 





10. 00-25. 00 w 
15.00 w. | 








a haieideb haa i pgs Reo 


. 
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Telephone C 
asual s 
Structural ( swhebboard) Waiters. Waitresses. werkers, on, 
Se Ne sccsedwecccedd 40-400 b..c..cnech.c.,.. 
| ccakhasteneanl $8.00 w. |1$60.00-100.00m.| $7. 00-10. 00 w et SEES cetera 
. 87h. 720. 00 y 75. 00 m 19,00 w OP Ws. Diensedand eeWccas 
| Re ee eer eee ee Oe Eee a [neat ence tree renee es tre 
a LLL OI Tat XS” TN mae | earn eas 
sein ena caaeeteadacdrents « tegeapaia it? Ci alee Os MRR LI emery 
| 75h, 7, 00-12. 00 w 15. 00-18. 00 w | | ee ee ae ae 
Se ee a | st a Se, ec: Ci ee se jaime intima r tic 
. 80h = | © ReeSeeeeeee RSS eens LITE ROSTERS THe 
RES SL RRR penne at” eo ee 
4 +) ON RS RRR RRS Dit tenia aed TR i ak ee, 
| "72h 2.00 4. 150d i004 2.50 d 31.50 d 
Pere Ce eee 12. 00 w 35h 35h 
eee ye 200d oa aT iid” 
|. .cccccesccccesccleccccccescccccees I Risites bicinceak cdleciiedet-cbeks cee eed Johedwektaae 
RE PE Ey. eee 50. 00 m Fe ee re ee ee ae 
| Rep EEE EE Ee ee Sa ka 2.00 d 
J | ) ea aoa 8. 00 w .40h . 30h. 
ee | Sle EC a a) a DI sk dete eancuns 2.00 d 
er Sie RA TTT CIE Lp iadharnshatnssneplibievdenteansiauts 
, a as. 12.00 w.| 40.00-60.00m.| °° ——i 8 §8€=3—t eg paeamane: 2 60d. 
.75h 9.00 w. 6.00 w. 6, 00 w 25h 15h. 
45h 9. 00 w. 10, 00 w. 10. 00 w 40h . 25 h. 
.70h 10. 00 w. 18. 00 w . 00 w 35h .20h 
APES CS AE Sas Giicabisevedineued 2.254 1,504 
| .60h ERS CESS |--2eeereeeceeewee 35 h 25h 
ere a i4.00w.| o0w.| | Semen -20-. 40h 
| 0a laden ase ee St OD TR. 1. ccc cccccccccccs 6. 00 w .35h .30h 
EE a a TT ee 
' —. 3s SS See Ces “SEA! “Sr Ps RRO 
00 00beebéenbeeee Ginebeks seecsceseue 12. 00 w 8.00 w 35h .25h 
| .scchevasueseuine CE onnccnaws L,I ee aS ee iit 
ee Lr ‘50.00 m 1. 50-2. 00 d 25-. 45 h .25h 
| . 73th. 12. 00 w. 12. 00-14. 00 w. 9, 00-12. 50 w 3, 50-5. 00d 25-. 30 h 
. 45-. 70 b. 5. 00-7.00 w. | 10. 00-15. 00 w. 8.00 w 40h 2. 00 d 
RE EN >t AE iieladiccieet henilbestcditiveniaainani .42-. 46h 40h 
WER SO OO -e 22miee ebpe i 
+, > eee Oa ae 8. 00 w 40 h. .25b 
000eegeeceuaseane 11.00 w OE fe Et 26. 00 m . ee 
10a ee waeslesecacccecevecene 3.25 4 . 20h 
. 50h  —. | hel Ee Ae ee hs «eR See 
++ Senay she Rthh dscns eden babies tacesdscsess os 7.00 w 3. 00 d. 1.504 
BR es IR ae mii 7.00 w 40h. 35 
10608 ne see ss heuee Sd ahsthabse cocccesees 7.00 w. | 40h. 25h 
-75h 10. 00 w 10. 00 w 8. 00 w .30h 30h 
et a 12. 00 w 9. 00 w ae re 
«260950 Sf a ae 8. 00 w. | . 40-. 45h. . 25-.3>h 
Lesesesscccccececl &OOW. | & 00-12 00w. | 7.00-1200w.| + .40h. | =~ ~)— 250d 
ye vs oe a 15. 00 w. 9.00 w 40h, .35h 
ye SESE Ot ee SS Le ee 1.00d cee rer ee rh 
é Seapine bide ~ PT sachbaneeesannas 6. 00 w 40h. . 20-. 25 b 
os eccscee neentse« .17h 15. 00 w 10. 00-12. 00 w . 40-60. h . 30-. 35 h. 
[tt eeees ecbsecceces 17h 15. 00 w 10. 00-12. 00 w. . 40-. 60 h. . 30-. 35 h. 
‘dc epevectnoccccce &. 00 w 15. 00 w 10, 00 w. . 35 b. - 30 h. 
‘And room and board. ‘ Beginners. 





[1755) 
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office. 
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PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY Pup |) 








Blacksmiths. 


3oiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. 





Kansas: 
Atchison (Fed.).......... 
Emporia (Fed.) 
OS Fr 
Hutchinson (F ed.) . 
Independence (Fed. ).- sad ai 
Kansas City (Fed.).. 
Parsons (Fed.)........... 
LES 8 errr een 
Topeka (Fed., Sta.) 
Wichita (Fed.)........... 
Kentucky: 
Ashland (Fed.).......... 
Covington (Fed.)......... 
Henderson ( Fed.)........ 
Lexington (Fed.)........ 


Louisville (Fed.)......... ; 


Louisville (Sta.).. eae 
Owensboro (Fed. * pcb wes 'o% 
Paducah (Fed.).......... 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria (Fed.)........ 
Baton Rouge (Fed.)...... 
Lake Charles (Fed.)...... 
Monroe (Fed.)........... 
New Orleans (Fed.).. 
Shreveport (fed., Mun. ). 
Maine: 


Augusta (Fed.).......... 62 


mameer (POd.).....6-2ces- 


See . 


Biddeford (Mun.)........ 
Lewiston (Fed.).......... 


Portland (Fed.).......... ° 


Maryland: 
Baltimore (Fed.)......... 
Cumberland ( Fed.) 
Hagerstown (Fed.)....... 
Salisbury (Fed.)......... 
Massachusetts: 
Boston (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Greenfield (Fed.)......... 
Lawrence (Fed.)......... 
New Bedford (Fed.)..... 
Newburyport (Fed.)..... 
North Adams ( Fed.)..... 
Pittsfield (Fed.).......... 
Salem (Fed.)............. 
Springfield (Fed., Sta. s 
orcester (Fed., Sta. | ae 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek (Fed.)...... 


Bay City (Fed.).......... : 


Benton Harbor (Fed.).. 
Detroit (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Escanaba (Fed.)......... 
Flint (Fed.).............. 
Flint (Sta. RE adnan ig 
Grand Rapids (Fed.)..... 
Grand Rapids (Sta.)..... 
ya vad | RE 
Jackson 
alsoeaso Bee: WD AB 
Kalamazoo (Sta.)... 
Lansing (Sta.)......ccccce 
_ nette (Fed.)........ 
skegon (Fed.)......... 
Muskeron (Sta. So 
Pontiac ( Fed.) 
Port Huron | © See 
Saginaw (Sta.)..........- 
Traverse City (Fed.). 





_. + ee ee 45 


1 And board. 




















} } 
eeeee ee eeeeeeee | eR ee eee eee Tee! el 


*And board and room, 
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Drivers, 


) ‘ I re 7 ands 
teamsters, etc. Dock laborers. Farm hands. 


Cooks, male. | Cooks, female. 





$59.00 m. 
00 m. 





5, 00 m. 
0. 00m. 


3.00 d. 


2. 25d. 


.00 m 
4). 00 m. 
OO m. 
2 00d. 
5.00 m. 
0. 00 m 











Nw 


© se Sh Ge Fe Go ym I G8 


105, 00 m. 














’ With team, ‘To potato diggers, including board. 
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: Laundry Laundry 
State, ay soe kind of House Inside Laborers. operators, 











Kansas: 
Atchison (Fed.).......... 
eae ot 4 RAR 
Hays (Fed 
Hutchinson i, } eee 
Independence (Fed.)..... 
Kansas City (Fed.)....... 
Parsons (Fed. mt piidcsn tae’ 
Salina (Fed. 
Topeka (F 
Wichita (Fed. yz 
Kentucky’ 
Ashland (Fed.).......... 
Covington (Fed.)........ 
Henderson (Fed.).......- 
Lexington (Fed.)........ 
Louisville (Fed.)......... 
Louisville (Sta.)......... 
Owensboro (Fed.)....... 
Paducah (Fed.)......... 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria (Fed.)....... 
Baton Rouge ( Fed.)..... 
Lake Charles (Fed.)...... 
Monroe (Fed.)........... 
New Orleans (Fed.)...... 
Shreveport (Fed., Mun.). 
Maine: 








Bidde ord t Fed. Mun.). 

Lewiston (Fed.)......... 

Portland (Fed.).......... 
Maryland: 

Baltimore (Fed.)......... 

Cumberland (Fed.)...... 





Hagerstown (Fed.)....... 

Salisbury (Fed. Néeaceched 
Massachusetts 

Boston (Fed., ee 


Greenfield (Fed.).......- 
Lawrence ( Fed.)......... 
New Bedford (Fed.)..... 
Newburyport red } ae 
North Adams (Fed. 
Pittsfield (Fed.)....... 
Salem ( Fed.) , 
§ eld (Fed., Sta.)...| 7. , ; . 60-. . 35-. 50 h. |19, 00-22, 00 w. |225.00-33.00 m. 

Mi so Sta.). a ‘ : 7 2 60. 00 m. 12. 00 w. 
ch 


igan: 
Battle Creek (Fed.)...... , \ P . 60-. " .40-.! ‘ 25. 00 w. 
Bay weay Ahad ee a A . " 
Benton Harbor (Fed.)... 
Detroit (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Escanaba (Fed.)......... 
4k rE 
ares 
Grand Rapids (Fed.).... 
Grand Ra Fed) (Sta.)..... 
Jackson (Fed 
Jackson (Sta. 
relnason ° yaaa 
Kalamazoo (Sta.)........ 
Lansing (Sta.).. ....cce.- 
Marquette tong OE 
Muskegon ( Fed.).... . 
Muskegon (Sta.).... 
Pontiac (Fed. 
Port Huron (Fed.).. 
Saginaw (Sta.)........... ‘ r 
Traverse City (Fed.)..... Seeesceseeseesees ° SOSH SSSSHF ES Eee reese eeeeeeere 


1 And board. 
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Machinists. Molders. Painters. Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen. 








$0. 653 h. . 75 h. . 75 h. 3. 00-9. 00 w. 











15.00 w. 
10 00 w. 
10. 00 w. 


10. 00-11. 00 w. 





























2 And board and room. 
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Sewing 


State, city, and kind 
of office. 


Seamstresses. 


machine 
operators, 





Kansas: 
Atchison (Fed.)..... 
Emporia ( Fed.)...-.....-- 
Hays (Fed.)......... 
Hutchinson (Fed.).-...... 
Independence ( Fod.).-.-- 
Kansas City (Fed.)...... 
Passons ( Fed.) ....~..<..~« 
| Vi rr 
Topeka (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Wichita (Fed.)........... 

Kentucky: 
Ashland (Fed.).......... eee 
Covington ( Fed.)......... ee ree Ssh bates 
Henderson (Fed.)........ ee Sa errr 
EOS ee Se ee ESOS eee 
Louisville {Fed.)......... 10. 00-12. 00 w. | 
i Oe Bo le eo | 
Owensboro ( Fed.) 
Paducah (Fed.).......... 

Louisiana: 
Alexandria (Fed.).......! 
Baton Rouge (Fed.)...... 


10.00 w. 





Monroe (Fed.)........... 
New Orleans (Fed.)...... 
Shreveport (Fed., Mun.) 
Maine: 
10. 00-11. 00 
Bangor (Fed. ee es Get eee Sere meas: 
Bath (F ed. ) aeegeceeeeccoo) 4 00 d. . 3-. 
Biddeford (Fed., Mun. Fe a ae See eee 
Lewiston (Fed.)......... 18. 00 w. 
Portland (Fed.).......... SE ey NS Fe 
Maryland: 


Baltimore (Fed.) er ee pea Fes, Se Re Se 





iZh. | 


Cumberland (Fed.)...... 


15. 60 w. 


25.00 w. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
female. 


7. 50-18. 00 w. 


20. 00 w. 


Stenog- 


| 
i 
| 


raphers, 
male. 








|20. 00-30. 00 w. 





80.00- 100.( 00 m., !75. 0 
100. 00 m. '75.( 


.¢ 7 
100. 00 m. | 
100. 00 m. 


bo0.00- 125.00 m. | 


¢0. 00 m. 


Hagerstown (Fed.)....... es a Se ee ae eee er 
Salisbury (Fed.)......... EE ASE RRs SORy Se 
Massachusetts: j 
Boston (Fed., Sta.)...... 
Greentield (Fed.)......... ee eee, SOE eet ee 
TS ES I Pe & 
New Bedford (Fed.)..... lancwececcccese TSE pee SRE AE Lies: 
Newburyport (Fed.)-.... s nttieimessoedd .35 h. . 40h. 
North Adams (Fed.)..... Lithia écedhoe Se ee Se 
Pittsfield (Fed.)........- hia seeeidheliaineinade 3 Dace i ial ie oie : 
a Sd Ichtesdonandindganaisiiuineeson S sidllbticaiateisiaibineied tinal 
SS ee ey eran: 
Worcester (Fed., Sta. SE SS a ee, ers en 
Michigan: 
Cll owe ccupvdbWawalecbceccnces cyan 
8 een. 
Benton Harbor (Fed.)...|............... 
Detroit (Fed., Sta.)...... ; 
Escanaba ( Fed.) 
Nk ST a Se 
Sa ISS 
Grand Rapids (Fed.)..... é 
Grand Rapids (Bia. ; Se) a es Rei i TSS 
8 aac Sine is cle 
Jackson (Sta.)........... | 8. 00-15. 00 w. | 8. 00-15. 00 w. | 
Kalamazoo (Fed.)....... RE ee le ae 20-. 36h. | 
Kalamazoo (Sta.).......- Rs aiaaraia hie ity sat As eanecbne ols od EE EE a a ae PE 8 
Lansing (Sta.)......... edleansetemdendd SA 
Marquette (Fed.)........! 
Muskegon (Fed.)........./.... oes 
Muskegon (St8.)....00cee}ooevces cciealtad 
8 Se ee ae I 
Port Huron ( Fed.) 
Saginaw (Sta.)........... Re ee 
Traverse City (¥ed.). - eee] 
1 And board, And maintenance, + Piecework. 
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Telephone 
operators 
(switchboard), 
female. 


' Casual Casual 
Waiters. Waitresses. workers, workers, 
male. lemale. 





$7. 50 w. 
40. 00 m. 











.60m. 
. 00 w. 








. 00 w. 
. 20 w. | 


6 InexperienceL 


[1761] 
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State, city, and kind of 





Nevada: 









Omaha (Fed., Sta., Co., 
Ee Sa 


EE Ee 
Reno (Fed.)... ......c00. 
New Hampshire: 
2 a 
ew 8 ia 
Franklin (Fed.).......... 
oi, 2. ae 
mange yal Sassi 
Nashua (Fed.)........... 
Plymouth (Fed.)........ 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City (Fed., Sta., 


Sy ae See 2 ee 
Camden (Fed., Sta., 
| RR 
Hoboken (Fed., Sta., 
PN ows sapiumbes st 


Jersey City (Fed., 


Paterso 
Mun. 
Perth Amboy (Fed., Sta., 
DINGS os 6000 coduinis « 
Trenton (Fed., Sta., 


Cleaners and 





. 75h. 





ph ee eee 





- 68h. 


1 On cook cars. 






[1762] 

















. 70h. -70h 
. 75h. - 79h. 
- 80 h. . 2h. 
2 And board. 





ee 









| 
| 


7" Blacksmiths. | Boiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. scrubbers 
office. oe 
emale. 
Minnesota: 
eI)... dade catsodesnnuendlacdeecsescctocelsesdanses causes 8 Ye 
Bemidji (Fed.)........... Ps Bnicgcaccacacescs $0.90 h .60 h. £0.35 h 
Duluth (Fed., Sta.).....- 8 $0.68 h. 85h . 625 h Oh 
Menkate (Pee. RS Ee ee, .. ener yo aay 81h . 1 a 
Minneapolis ( Fed., Sta.)..|......---++eeceleeeee ces eeceeeelecee eee ce re ceeeleeneneeeeranseeleee ce eees 
Pipestone (Fed., Co.). . ..|--2---------eceleneeeeceesccece 70 h. . 70 h. Bs icieaig 
St. Paul (Fed., Sta., Mun.) .65 h. .65h 75 h. . 62 h. 40.00 m 
Je 
a 5 sBn cba ss dd cependalnsencnqaddeseds}neces sasenusesa | ae 
Gulfport (Fed.).........-. cS ae! ae ee eee 
Hattiesburg (Fed.).......]-..-.------eeee[e cee ee eee ceeceejeeececceeceeeee Rie Bisec....... 
Holly Springs (Fed.). ....]...---2.-.2c-cefecsce cence cn ceelecceececesseeee 4 aa 
Jackson (Fed.)........... . 50 h. . 75 h. 75 h. MPG. Biiexs.. ; 
Meridian (Fed.).......... . 60 h. .75 h. 873 h. 60 h. 20. 00 
Rs. ons gp ekenhedstesveeeedecsisadscccniloccessesesaebes . 45- 60 h. 1.25 d 
Pascagoula (Fed.)........[e-0-eeecee-cccelece scene eceeeccleceececeesceees SE ehtwess... 
kg, 8 ee errr rere eee 80 h. CY ee 
West Point (Fed.).......[-.c.---seesceceleceeereeceseces 70 h. OU 
Missouri: 
Cape Girardean (Fed.).. oo). 2.2.2... ccccccfececccccccccccclecccccecesccces . ee 
Hannibal (Fed., Sta.).... 4.00 d 6.00 d 7.00 d 65 h. 2: 
Joplin (Fed.)...........ccfeces-sceesceccefeweeee sees cceee .87} h.} .60- 4. a 
Sedalia (Fed.)............ . 60- OE As ee . 875 h.| .55- | ane 
Springfield (Fed.)........ 50 h. 68 h 87 h. 75 h. 12. Of 
Montana: 
Anaconda (Fed.)........- 6.50d 6.50 d. £.00d 6. 50-8. 00 d 
Billings (Fed.)..........- EO ere ae. Aa ESSE rs Tere bsa....... 
BGROMIEM (POG.) .« «cc ccccfecscccesscccccclecccc ccc cccccccloccccccccccccegloqooccocsccccceloccccce- 
ol) ee .68h ME Bidccdeessscocen 6.60 d 35 
SIDS ov cn nctcsclocnscccssscndcchesececetcnsces slocgnsécccescssdeetensescsceoes of 
Great Falls (Fed.)....... . 75 h. .75h. 1.00h . 75 h. 35 
| 4, 3 ae 6.00 d. . 68 h. 8.00 d 6. 60 d. 40-. 50 | 
Helena (Fed.)............ 6.00 d 5.50d 8.00 d 6.00 d. 3.00 d 
Kalispell (Fed., Sta.)....]...---+-----c-efeee eee e ces ee ec eleeeeeee eee ceeee  " 2 a 
Lewistown (Fed.)........ OS 9) Beer. Sa ae ee 6. 56 d. 35 
Livingston (Fed.)........ 6.00 d . 68} h 1.00 h. 6.00 d. .35 b 
Miles City (Fed.)........[o..-ccee cece ceeleeee ere ceeeececleceecceesseeeneleceeeeererseseeleceeces ss 
ns bh place denn Tébeckbledesssscapeiesa SaaS 6.00 d 3.00 d 
Roundup (Ted.)......... Gt Se Je rey Rees ee. eee 
Nebraska: 
SS ee oe ee ot err Terre Serie er . 30h 
Lincoln (Fed., Sta.)...... -50 h 60 h. 874 h. 70 h. 40h. | 
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————— 


Cooks, male. 


Cooks, female. 


Drivers, 
teamsters, etc. 











70, 00-150, 
22. 


os. 
90. 00-100. 











10. 00-14. 
10, 00-14. ¢ 





5. 00 m. | 


90. 00 m. | 
5. 00 m. 


. 00 w. | 


. OO w. 


2. OO w. 


. 00 m. 


£0, 00 m., 


18, 00-25. 


18, 00-22, 0 


£ And board and room. 


Dock laborers. 





























Farm hands. 


. OO mm. 
.50 d. 

50. 00-65. 00 m. 
3. 50 d. 

50. 00-60. 00 m. 
.00 d. 

o. OO ™., 


. 00 m., 
5. 00 m. 
. 00 m, 


35. 00-50. 00 m, 


4$1.00 h. overtime, 


[1763] 
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= Laundry | Laundr 
Inside Laborers. operators, | operato: 
male. female 


State, city, and kind of House 
office. servants. wiremen. 





Minnesota: 
Albert Lea (Fed.).......- $6. 00 w. 
Bemidji {(Fed.).........-. 8.00 w. 
Duluth (Fed., Sta.)......} 30. 00 m. 
Mankato (Fed., Mun.)...|............... 
Minneapolis (F ed., + Wit 3 a ae 
Pipestone (Fed., Co ). 

St. Paul (Fed., Sta., - 
OS Se: eee 
Mississippi: 
Greenville ( Fed.) . TT 
Gulfport (Fed.)......... 
Hattiesburg (Fed.)....-. 
Holly Springs (Fed.)..... 
Jackson (Fed.)....... Bie 
Meridian (Fed.)......... 20. 00 m. 
Natchez (Fed.)......-..-- .50- 4.00 w. 
Pascagoula (F od. eee 
Vicksburg (Fe 
West Point (Fed. So Pee a ae ee Serre 
Missouri: | 




















Cape Girardeau (Fed.)...|..............- Sse ditaeN ae 


Hannibal (Fed., Sta.)....| 80. 00 m. 
= hE | .70-.75h. 


SS; |) aa 4 
Springfield (Fed.)........ 7.00 w. 
Montana: 
Anaconda (Fed.).........135. 00-60. 60 m. 
Billings (Fed.)..........- 40. 00 m 
Bozeman (Fed.).......... ere 
Butte (Mun.)...... iwehnalee 5. 00-40. 00 m. 
Glasgow (Fed.).......... 30. 00 m. 
Great Falls (Fed.)....... 10.00 w. | 
Reeve (Fed.).........-- 195, 00-35. 00 m. 
Helena (Fed.). -135. 00-50..00 m. | 
Kalispell (Fed., ‘Sta. Zz one 30. 00 m. 
Lewistown (Fed. tate ates 35. 
Livingston (Fed.)....... 30. 6 
Miles City (Fed.)......... 30. 0 
Missoula (Fed.).......... 40. 
Roundup (Fed.)......... 30. ( 
Nebraska: 
Hastings (Fed.).......... 6. 
Lincoln (Fed., Sta.)..... 7 
Omaha (Fed., Sta., Co., 
Rg: RET es ese 
Nevada: 
SS” ere aan 12.00 w. 
Bee 1 28.1... cncoscecors 35. 00 ma. 
New Hampshire: 
Bete £00.) . .nccccce<- 
Dover (fF ed.) 
Franklin (Fed.)......... 
Keene (Fed.)............ | 
Manchester (Fed.). .....-! 
Nashua (Fed.)........... 
Plymouth (Fed.) 
New Jersey: 
"°c , Sta., 














un.) 
— 


n.) 
aia. 
M un. i 


Pat erson 
Mun. 














6. 00-18. OO W. | 
/And board. 


[1764] 
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Machinists. Molders. ai 3. Plasterers. 

















ee ee 


Ww. 
. 00-30. 00 w. 


2.0 ..QAL 
2 And found. 
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West Point (F 
ouri: 


Cons Girardeau (Fed.).. 
Hannibal (Fed., Sta. Bd 
Joplin (Fed.).....2....0- 
Sedalia (Fed.)............ 
Springfield 4 eee 
Montana 
Anaconda * ee 
Billings (Fed.)........... 
Bozeman (Fed.).......... 
Butte (Mun.)............ 
Glasgow (Fed.).. 
Great Falls (Fed. Biz 
pS ee 
Helena (Fed.)............ 
Kalispell (Fed., Sta.)..... 
Lew we (Fed, ) 
Livin Lee 
Miles ity ( ae 
Missoula (Fed.).......... 
Roundup (Fed.)......... 
Nebraska: 
Hastings (Fed.).......... 
Lincoln (Fed., Sta.) 
Omaha (Fed., Sta., 
Ticdccseseseancoes 
Nevada: 
Elko (Fed.).............. 
|} eae 
New Hampshire: 
| arr 
Dover hay” Re. anwar 
Franklin (Fed.).......... 
Keene ( Fed.) 
Manchester 
Nashua (Fed. 


Plymouth (Fed. Oe nip dlnatess 
New Jersey: 
AtlanticCity (Fed., , Sta., 


eee ee eT 
ee ee 


fronton (Fed., 


ee wee eee eens 


ee ee ee ee 


wee wee wenn eet eee 


ee eee eee een aes 


eee ween eeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee eee anes 





Mun.) 


eae eer eee eeeee 


ee 


ent eee eee enee 


eee ee eee tet eee 


eee eee ewww eeee 


eee eee eee ee eee 


eee ewe weer ereee 


ee eee ee 





eee eee ewan teen 


eee ewww wee enee 


eee ewe eee ee eee 





eee eee eee eeee 


eee ee eee ee eee 








120. 00 m. 













eee ee ee eee 


eee ene ee eeeee 


115. 00-25. 00 w. 
15. 00-25..00 w. 





13. 00 Ww. 
65.00 m. 













35.00 w. 











9. 00-35. 00 w 


75.00-125.00 m. | 
?And meals. 








. |18. 00-25. 00 w. | 


140.00-125.00 m. | 


40. 00-90. 00 m. | 


20.00 w. | 


Sewing Sewing Steno 
: : g- Stenog- 
State, vany ane kind Seamstresses. Sane, ang —- ay 
male. emale. : enale 
Minnesota: 
pS eS ee ere er Ty $60.00 m. | 
BOMBER (IPEG.). . 20.occccccfcceccccccccccccfeccovcccccvescelecccccescescoes $100.00 m 80.00 m. | 
Duluth (Fed. sia) See Ei ci ed ahh eke db ebnkawesmenesbeubsed os teng déchets shshtketeticks 40. 00-75. 00 m. | 
SE CC NS I ARTES TREES ~~ lara 
Minneapolis (ed, SS ES See eet! er eee ee ne re tte eee 
rg GS ee ree rerrrrerT eer Torr rrrer oseee 125. 00 m 75.00 m. 
St.Paul ‘sme Sta. , Mun.) $12.00 w. ($18. 00-22. 00w $12. 00 w. |75.00-100.00 m. (65. 00-95. 00 m. 
Mississipp: 
Greenville Ng 20 ee es ee ee ee eee en fe Pereree reer y of ttt Teer eee 
Gulfport ( ya eeneee Sy Se ere Fe ee ee ee 
ea te es - PER ERS, SS Sees Seer rey eee he eee ee 
olly Spri ER Ee ee errr en ee eee. reer eres ot oe ere eee eee 
Jackson (Fed.) PS rea 8, ES) eae Serer © 60. 00-80. 00 m. 
ET eS RE RRR NS 100.00-125.00m.}40.00-100.00 m. | 
Natchez (Fed.).........- Ro 6 ee are Tee | cba snghesatseu 10. 00-20. 00 w. | 
as. 54 Mesinersisengheetlednesscotutbusubbsncesanecesess Pars Shee Sins 
Vicksburg a) I SIE SE, MET Sp adevipaSad cod 60.00-105.00 m 
te Seees sean wadeeteretoen ee ST ee eee 








icenbetbace ves 10. 00-20. 00 w 
“"""400.00m.} 85.00 m. 
125.00-175.00 m./90.00-150.00m. 
© eine) eee 100. 00 m. 
Te Sane) ey 125.00 m. 
125.00 m, 85.00 m: 
125.00 m. 100. 00 m. 
00. 00-125.00 m.}50.00-120.00 m. 
125.00 m. 100. 00 m. 
Aermtaiete: yee 20.00 w. 
100,00-110,00 m 75.00 m. 
Saembcag nis Satie 85.00 m. 
125.00 m 100. 00 m. 
ol ee ek 15.00 w. 
85.00 m 75.00 m. 
$0.00 m 75.00 m. 
100.00 m. 75.00 m. 





18. 00 w. | 





| 
| 
a 








paneer eset oenipons 
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| Telephone Cc 
; asual Casual 
Structural operators 4 Waiters. Waitresses. workers, workers 
iron workers. | (SW — ); male female. 
emale. ‘ ‘ 





». 00 W. 
. 0O m. 























2.00 d. 
tis esas ado 406, 00-00. 00 an. 5. 00-70. . . d0-. . . 25h, 
- 25 h. 
. 25h. 
8. 00-15. 00 w. . 40-. 55 h, - 30h. 


9. 00-15. 60 w. | ! 40. 00-60. 00 m. | ! 36. 00-50. 00 m. 3. 50-4. 2.12 d. 
* While learning. ‘And board and room, 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


RATES OF WAGE 


S PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY PU} 





—— 


city, and kind of | p). 
office. Blac 


State, 


-ksmiths. 





New Mexico: 


| Boiler makers. 
| 


| 


Bricklayers. 


| 


Carpenicrs. 





| 


Albuquerque (Fed.).. .-.)------------ 0-0) sence ee eee cece alee e eee e ee eeeee 


eRe i el ee gE wel as oop bictee mews 
I es ede meneseneincbene 
$0.75 h. | 


Reswell (Fed.)........... 
Santa Fe (Fed., Sta.)..-..! 
New York: | 


$0. 60 h. 


4.06d. | 


| 


£0. 60 h. 
.60- .75h. 


.60- .75 h. 


| Cleaner 
| serubb 


60h. | 


6 .00d. 


Amsterdam (Fed.)....... a eee, ee. Tee, Pe we? Te 


Auburn (Fed.)........... 
Binghamton (Fed.).. 
Cortland (Fed.). 


45 h. 


Elmira (Fed., Sta.)...... SOR TRESS LER: eee re Sere. he 


Glens Falls ( Fed.) 


Gloversville (Fed.)....... Oo UO. DORR BREE Se 
RT aia seer PPA aS RPE Spee 


Jamestown (Fed.).......! 


. 40h. 


.70 h. 
55h 


.60 h. | 
. 60 h. | 


Kingston (Fed., Sta.) ..-|-.----enceerecelarseees SIS RTS BES. 


New burgh (F ed., 


North Tonawanda ( Fed.). 


ee ele cseeacmmeceosa 
in ta thoi a ncn cn ciinicnds Scere OIE A yao atl phe heal EE Ss | 


Poughkeey sie ( 


Rome ( Fed. (| a Osta. t'a anaes 


Schenectady (Fed.)......! 
.. pf. 
-  °) * )} 
Watertown ( Fed.) 


Yonkers (Fed.).......... Pep OEE. SS «®nal | nnennaeeneeneee 


North Carolina: 


. 45-. 


SE a 
Niagara Falls (Fed. Ne ee ees 


. 60 h. 


. 68 h. 
. 65 h. 


60 h. | 


5d h. | 


z 70 d. 
7h. | 


. 68 h. 


$0. 874 h. 


0h 


| 


OSS Se SS ar ee pie SUAAES 1000 <vabennddosoccpe een Ties 


Charlotte (Fed. “eS OS 
Elizabeth City (Fed.)....| 


New bern (Fed.)....... i. FE ae. ar S Ce cet re eee oe 


Raleigh (Fed.)........... 
Witmington (Fed.). . 
Winston-S alem (Fed., 


| EE SS eS peer eee eres Sa eee 


North Dakota: 


Bismarck (Fed.)......... ine ee —_— ee 
Devils Lake (Fed.)...... Re chtes SS RSG +e Tere 
Dickinson (Fed.).......- ae ae ie Re PPR: RELIES 


. 60h. 


} 


873 h.} 


j 
| 


73h. | 


. 884 h. 


.60 h, 


| 





Fargo (Fed.)............. Be ce il a Taek AS Lie ciodnacmeinas 


Grand Forks (Fed.)...... 

Jamestown (Fed.).. 

Binet (Fed.). ........<0.- 

Gpeee (POG.)... 00... ccc 
Ohio: ‘ 

Air Nitrates (Fed., Sta., | 


Akron (Fed., Sta., Mun.).! 
Ancor (Fed.., Sta. Mun.) .| 
—, (Fed., Sta., | 
Mun. 
Canton ‘ Fed. , Sta., eee. -) 
Chillicothe (Fed., 
Mun.) 
— (Fed., 


Colum bus (Fed., 


Coshocton (Fed., 


Findlay (Fed., Sta. ae. m4 
Hamilton (Fed., 

Mun. ) 
Lima (Fed., Sta., Mun. Dea 
Lorain (Fed., Sta., Mun. ) 
Mansfield (Fed., Sta., 


1.) 
Marietia (Fed., Sta., 
Des ¢a00ds0pscblabaad 





.60 h. 
. 60 h. 
.50 h. 


.00 h. 


i And board and room. 











2 And board. 


ecccccesccencee Rebs ety. SiR 





.45- . 


.270 h. 


51h. 


| 


6 > h. | 


os, ) aes CET teh SIRs ohh RS A ae 


.68 h. 
. 60 h. 
. 65 h. 
65 h. 
. 68 h. 
.70 h. 
.65 h. 
.65 h 
. Go bh. 


. 55 h. 
. 60 h. 
. 65 h. 
. 55 h. 


60 hb. | 
»65 b. | 


.60h. | 


75h. | 


jah. 
65 h. 


75 h. j 


. 60 h. 


75h. | 


. 53 h. 


S| Ay 


. 683 h. | 


.80 hb 


65h. | 


“0b. 
. 65 h. 
. 55 h. 
-70 h. 


. 65 h. 





-§80 h. 


8 With house. 
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—————— = 
| 
| Drivers <i ? 
‘ _ rs rs ,) 9 | ’ er Ts. ‘art ‘ ( ° | { carricrs 
| Cooks, male. Cooks, female. | teamsters, etc. | Dock laborer Farm hands | Hod carriers. 
| | 
| | | | | 
| | 
$100. 00 m. eT on ca enee se ef Fe eS ee ee ee 
100, 00 m. 50. 00 m. | tt ) a OP Gh: lnishancssesdsouse 
8 Ee E 0 8 iG as OF? 3 eta Se rm 
"55, 00-75. 00 m.| 25. 00-60. 00 m. |............+.--. Be as a daediaed ye Fe FS ean : 
DBD. leccccccccncccccccloccccccsccccccccslecccoccccccoccces i, PE Becadivetcesdkbiins 
| | | | 
eT SOA GMM incensed es 
aimee 60. 00 m. | all US SS ie 
eae "- Peper eee eee tro ere 
a cieeel eae FG Mesecccccccscccccclecescagconccsesocfccsccccsssessesscsensesccossoccecces 
75.00 m.| 5. 00-10. 00 W. |...-- 2 ---- 2 e eee ee eee eee e en enees oA OS MD. Vivacccedsgesudawae 
See FEET cdehdembeosw coat 3 5 gf ee eee eee ee eet $0. 4) 1 
ee ARERR CONS: SERIRaRIE CIR ‘gimme > | Sy Ragen ae aR 
| 95. 00-60. 00 m 25. 00-60. 00 m 18, 00 w. $3. 50d. | 30.00-50.00 m.|.................. 
| 
eee ee a a summeltaadnaiceqanaiden 
PASS Sere Tee SS Ce Bre ere Se ee ee ee 
a Pee Set | MDW, La ecccececccd GR Bocce ccecccne snes 
res Sante * TEE FEE TS , OE kee 
75.00 m. | 30.00 m. | 2h. | 45h. | 35. 00-60. 09 m. . 45h, 
1 16. 00. w. | 10. 00 w. a ere Ff ) eae pitatie ds 
-sasceiabtendeien 10. 00 w. ~ | ea 345.00 m . 60h. 
ry 40. 00-60. 00 m. 40h. | . 36-43 h. | 40. 00-45. 00 m oh 
| 50. 00-70. 00 m. 8, 00-12. 00 w, 18, 00-22. 00 w. |....cccccccccec--) 45.00-70.00 m . 45h. 
RF i S 8 ek ee Ae eee ny im * © 4 3) 9 eee oe 
osedvaecenseseeeneedaseserece seen | 24. OO w. | Se, PE Fondenssdeescesecalenvaes ‘ 
| | | 
| | 
75. 00 ma 6. 00 w | PE CG NE EE oT ae . 
15. 00 w 4.00 w. | EO Ee a Se ES \ eee aes 
L cenepenennonenna Bs Gowstesesnccaceestd _\  Sppypene 
(ERAS ee Se en PT SOG, Veskswsss 
| 25. 00 w. | 4. 00-5. 00 w. | eae | 0h Oh 
ee ee Ee itehasesenMicibatinetansedbel NS eee: Se eee ee 
| | 
We hicatincphescnsce a Be tak oe mateaassalisedeesnseeioln see 
eee er | 50. 00 m. 3. 5 d. as ODT. bivwsesncdcdccaveses 
7.00 d. | 65. 00 m. | RE Secocosntaceetnden _i [7s —Eengeaaay 
OR SOLE ES eT eT ee, pee aan Gee, Gr GR, 1oocenccaccececcee » 
ae I | 50. 00 m | i ° Oy SaaS eae SS eae 
sini RR SAP ARE area ae ft 4”) ae : 
| a Raa ae STEER OE |  . 2” eee 
25. 09 w 20. 00 w 20. 00 w l OE LEI FRG: 50.00 m Od 
2 4) ae re a ee Se eee Oe DU: Ficsaa skews ssestuen . 
| | 
90.00 m. 15.00 w 20.00 w. | 45. | 35. 00-50. 00 m yh 
20. 00 w. 15.00 w Ok 0. ae re 45.00 m rh 
eee ee OE EE eee? ae rr ee 65 h 
| 
| } | 
20. 00 w 19.00 w. i NTE 40.00 m yh 
4.00 d. 10. 00 w. 24. 00 w. | 37h h 30. 00-40. 00 m 50 h 
20. 00 w 12. 00 w. a 1 40.00 m. | yh 
; j 
412, 00-18. 00 w. | 4 12. 00-15. 00 w. 4, 00-4. 50 d. .60h. |! 45.00-060. 00 m. | .do-. 60 A, 
100. 00 m. FST SSL: SSR Mey eRae | BS GD-OR GOEL. hence cceccncsecsss 
| | 
&: eeeeeneeer eee eeeee “ee eee e eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eed SOSHSSSSSS CESSES HEHSHSESSSS SSI SHSSHSSSSSSSSOSSESS * 
% 25. 00 w 12. 00 w. eae Perce ee : 
ivoeshiibenanens etn Lb cued 4,00 Gd. lecccccccocccccess) 40.00-320. WD MI. |. ncccccccecccccess 
halen a aes ane bse ewe ae hy Ra Sere rp Ee: b. ic) i cobtethanaen 
25. OO Ww 12.00 w 35 h | 40h. | 40.09 m 151 
P 
20. 00 w ® a ee a ana 2. 50d ih 
j 
tree eeeeeeeeeeeee 8. 00 Ww. 15. 09 w. | ececee Soeeecececolcoerversececesecose [eee eeeeereresesese 
¢And meals, § Piece work. 
+ 
' 


[1769] 
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State, city, and kind of 
office. 





New Mexico: 
eer aoa oe (Fed.).... 
Deming (Fed.)......... 
OSS | eae 
Roswell (Fed.). 4 
Santa Fe (Fed., Sta. Cie 
New York: 
autentogn {5 0t)- + Serery 
Auburn (Fe caige 
Binghamton OFed. -\ lid ghd a 
Cortland (Fed.) 
Elmira (Fed., Sta.).....- 
Glens Falls (Fed.)....... 
Gloversville (Fed.).....- 
pS 8 eee 
Jamestown (Fed.). 


Kingston (Fed. Bta.).... 5. 


Newburgh (Fed., Sta.).. 
Niagara Falls (Fed.)..... 
North Tonawanda ( Fed.) 
Olean (Fed.) 

Oneonta (Fed.)......-.... 
Oswego (Fed.) 
Poughkeepsie (Fed.)..... 
Rome (Fed.) 
Schenectady (Fed.).....- 


OS ear ¢ 


House 


servants. 


a « 2°. ae eee 5. 


Watertown (Fed.)....... : 


Yonkers (Fed.).......... 
North Carolina: 
Asheville (Fed.)......... 
Charlotte (Fed.)......... 
Elizabeth City (Fed.).... 
Newbern (Fed.).........- 
Raleigh (Fed. 
Wilmington (Fed.)....... 
Winston-Salem . 
Mun.) 
North Dakota: 
Bismarck (Fed.)........- 
Devils Lake (Fed.).-..... 
Dickinson (Fed.)......-. 
ip At, 2 eee 
Grand Forks (Fed.)-..... 
Jamestown (Fed.)....... 
Minot (Fed. 
4 8 ee 
Ohio: 
Air Nitrates (Fed., Sta..: 
Mun.) 
Akron (Fed., Sta., Mun.). 
Ancor (Fed., Sta., Mun.). 
Barberton (Fed., Sta., 
Mun.) 
Canton (Fed., Sta., Mun.) 
Chillicothe ae, Sta. si 


Mun <9 
Cleveland(Fed., Sta. i) 
Columbus (Fed., Sta., 
Mun.) 
Cochocton (Fed., 
Dayton (Fed., Sta. Mun’) 
Findlay (Fed. Sta., Mun.) 
"ot (Fed., Sta., 


Mu 
Lima (hed: Sta., Mun.).. 
nanan (2 Fed.,Sta. ete” 
Mansfield (Fed. Sta., 
Mun.) 
Marietta 
FS.) coesese 








Inside 
wiremen. 


4 And 10 per cent bonus. 


[1770] 





Laborers. 


45h. 


.40 h. 
.45h. 


.45 h. 
.45 h. 
.40 h. 


.40h. 
.45 h. 


-40h. 


.40h. 
.60h. 


.40h. 
40h. 
. 40h. 
3. 50 d. 


.39 h. 
. 40h. 
-42h. 
.40h. 


-80- .40h. 


Laundry 
operators, 








14.00 w. 
2. 25— 2.50d. | 
3.00 d. | 


3 Piece work. 





Laundry 
operator 





eee 


ead 


ae oe ee Le 
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| 
Machinists. Molders. Painters. | Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen. 















































SOS SCESCOSEEEEES COREE EERE Re OHHH OD SSCS SSESESSSE eS SESEEHEEESESE EE EEE 


’ And board and room. 
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State, city, and kind 
of office. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
male. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
female. 


Stenog- 
raphers, 
male. 








Stenog- 
raphers, 
female. 


















New Mexico: 
Albuquerque (Fed.)...... 
Deming (Fed.)........-.-. 
Reghem (FO0.).....csecee 
Roswell (Fed.)........... 
Santa Fe (Fed., Sta ).... 
New York: 

Amsterdam :, 


Winston-Salem 








$125.00 m, 


a a a 150. 00 m. 


eee ree eee eee ee 






75.00 
100. 00 m 
100.00 m 

20. 00 1 

2.50 























Binghamton (Fed.)......| $20.00m.;  ##10.50w.|  |.£©‘10.50w.j............... 26 
ES A GST EO Ss Kr, Sees 15.00 
Elmira (TFed., Sta.)..... . i IRS 8.00 w. | 8 ky a ee 
Glens Falls (Fed.)....... 7 2.00 d. | ea ae 6.00-16.00 ©. fg necccced 8. 00-15. 00 w 
Gloversville (Fed.)....ccclecscccoceeesees |-neeeseeeeecere|arereneeereeees| Ff 3 = ae 
i RD od av ree ihee eb eleapecnieniadimeildiioes <0 « 
Jamestown (Fed.)...... tp. MpicneNNS SLES A RE Ss § deere 12.00 
Kingston (Fed., Sta. ee 2. 50-3. 00 d. | OS eae 75,00-100.00 m./75.00-109.00 : 
Newburgh (Fed. Se ey ee Se eee ae ee 18.00 w 
Niagar: ‘alls (Fed.)..... * Se A Bs HSE OS ee 155. 00-85. 00 m 
North Tonawanda (Fed. ) ]-nronnnrncneeee ee ORY a Lae 12. 00 w. | 10. 00 w 
CE, Oye EE. PEAR TR ESE ae ee {2h 
Oneonta (Fed. baptnasdacebooesstoniivesees Stine ae 15.00 w. | 20.00 w. | 12. 00 
do. bv aned Re” SSE Say ee ee 
Poughkeepsie (Fed.)...../ ; | gh Re a ee eee ee 24h 
_ +) '. | eae A Sis ot oats t ake ae 2S 2) See eee 
Schenectady (¥ed.)...... ERE ROLS ES RS a eee Fee 12. 00-15. 00 
Troy gee | 2.00 d. | 25.00 W 15.00 w. |18.60-20.00 w. |12.00-15.00 w. 
Utien (Wfed.).........ce-- 12. 00-18.00 w. |25. 00-40. 00 w, |12. 00-18. 00 w. |18. 00-25. 00 w. }12.00-29. 00 v 
Watertown (Fed.).......! MEPS IE. eee ee 112. 00-25. 00 
Yonkers (F ed. Diab sqbdulew er eee gk ee 12. 00 
North Carolina: | 

EES SE RES SEO SE ee Oe en A a ee 
Charlotte (Fed.)......... PEED OT OER a” CRATE “Re Speen en 25. 00 
Elizabeth City (Fed. Jenn. aes WY Solin es Ge REREAD 75.00 m. | 75.00 m 
LT SO A Sa TI es Fe 
Tb” 8 ey eee! ee bindinsAs SS EO, Pree Taeeaee: 75.00 m 
Wilmington (Fed.)....... ar SN EET, RO EIS 190.00-125.00 m./85.00-115.00 1 





















eee eee eee eee ee eee eee? ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


North Dakota: 











JAn 





d board. 








ES SE A EN as seer erennenmee o RE 75.00 m 
EY RT, RORY Te Ee aes eet; TR 
Dickinson (Fed.)......... aL atin er drone i he ait i a’ “OR Seana 
Fargo (Fed. dennenecereces, SNE Seiad WARS RS Be, SES. SE 100. 00 m. 
TE EE I Se Ee NT NC eae ee 
Jamestown (Hed.)........ ee er "CR SES es ar a 
Minot (Fed.)...........0: 15. 00 w. | 25. 00 w. 15. 00 w. | 20. 00 w. | 20. 00 w 
I Tae ey: fa, Fam isi <atiinattalsdthconadudtoadd wane 
Ohio: 
Air Nitrates (Fed., Sta., 

RE SES a So ee nT ae . 25h, 125, 00 m. 90. 00 m 
Akron (¥ed., Sta.,Mun.).| SS ey eee 9. 00 w. 100. 00 m. 75. 00 m 
Ancor (Fed., Sta., Mun.). ae ae BE SRE Lat, EE 2 RE nies ee « 
Barberton (Fed., Sta., | 

| RS Oe SSS a a a ka a. 65. 00 m 90. 00 m. 65. 00 m 
Canton(Fed., Sta.,Mun.). ee ie Eteas ccccneaksos 10. 0O w 25. 00 w. /60.00-100.00 m 
ag he (Fed., Sta., 

SEES SS EE SS SR SS Sneha eneeree 12. 00 w. 
Cincinnati (Fed., Sta., 

OE eee ee . 14. 00 w. 21. 00 w. 16,00 w 112. 00 m. 75. 00 m 
Cleveland (Fed., Sta., 

Mb tiindsoscsecbeak = 2.50 d, |20. 00-22. 00 w. |12. 00-15. 00 w. | 100-135.00 m.| 50-100. 00 m 
Columbus (Fed., Sta., 

| a * SS RN PRR 2s ff ae a ae 75, 00 m 
Coshocton (Fed., Sta., | 

a ES Qt. Sa i ey te Seen 
Dayton (Fed., Sta., Mun.)| 10. 00-12. 00w.|......-.--..--- 25h. 75. 00-150. 00m.| 15. 00-20. 00 w. 
Findlay (Fed. Sta., 

SESE SS TS a ee Aarne ae Keen mmEn fe 15. 00-20, 00 w.| 8. 00-12. 00 w. 
Hamilton (Fed., Sta., 

—y, a a ed as iSine sown ne dteledcbtmesbactie 12. 00 w. 
Lima (Fed., Sta., Mun. eo | a ee ae 415.00 w 100. 00 m. 60, 00 m. 
Lorain (Fed Sta. TT NE CE Oi aS § a Ter eee 
— d (Fed. Sta., 

re AY eS, See eRe ee 25h. 20. 00 w. 18, 00 w. | 
Marietia ex? Sta., 

3 SSeeeee bosehebdbawasetcesciee HAbaiadetissuee ‘i | & eee esecce 50, 00 m. 
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—————————— ————— ——— —_ ———- ——- a ens —- j 
| 
| 3 1K . i 
‘al pi my Casual Casual 
Structura 4 ent and) Waiters. Waitresses. workers, workers. 
| jron workers. | (switchboard), | male Setenaiin 
female. ale. male 
| YUE 4a ~ae eee | 
- | 
| | } | 
4 cad. Ree SS: PRR AR ES CSE: RONG RE TIN ey eee 
CN Rebeschdnn didinxdueons icutesed yy Ae ES Rete eae 
» jabba ccdteeebeevaheseeubedsde Debs atcagende cd 1.50d I a 
; 
—ccbaenbb Seb eSGetea Se ee ae Se ee ef | ee 
SEO ¢ Fer a i 2 6. OU-X. 00 w. | 35h $0). 25h 
; WIGS Wahdishscconsadess $12.00 w - 6.00w.} 2.50-3.00d > b 
EE eiattniLischissepertasdsscors<secerited Oat 2 
GR i REE 1 OB. GO-28. OO w. |... .ccccccccccct 8.00 w. | OO 1. 50-2.00d 
ORI? a 25h. Sone 
Sane 
> doo eh aayics reladsp soso bedi cawardipes never sne 
0S SE tl sala ig in aa eee re Rakes celatebcectednannecs 3. Wd. 2. 00 d. 
SN iia ss SR Sh kaven anamesesdioveuses coames YO ) ¢ 
saiesedaecnnieantes bebbaséed 00 n0)ee4enbsec« - 0. OO TM 18. 00-22. 00 w he ERE: Sh 
Cee 0 te  abadeetuadceencs 50. 0O m OS Se eee ae a i see 
CE OA) Se ae a ace Sear 2 OO d. 
OH 1 TNS 1 TS PORTS FATS HOES 2.00 d. 
FTE) PP! LS RRR hee pedEvetbetenskesbacunudeetoul Oh 20 hh. 
pa paeeans See ae ee | eS eee Ca lee ae 
45h PP We iikesetucenesiedece 18.00 m. | yh l 
| a5 ) — 
a 1) Aa Re ee eee 7. 00 25 
4. 50d. 50. 00 m. 39.00 m 30.00 m s5 h, 35h. 
.70h. 8.00-15.00 w. | 10.00-12.00 w. 7. 00-10. 00 w. 2. W-4. 08 d. 2. 00-2. 50 d 
ee eG ee Oe ee on Pe eg ae a ee ty ee 
ie go wd Ang wischewnnaww uadiaea eles bats ROM tesscsignewectuh cake 
eS ae ae a ar 6.00 w. | oo a ee . 
A SEO RS. SE ree 10. 00 w fo ee ee A ER ee ee 
ED SEEN nL a EE SO Ee, Oy ee | Oh j 
PED SAE RINE. | Soe ORR I titentice EE cn ans seatithiaed hie cencdubaey< 
PEW Di hevens tect osteoa SRG. boc cicscstiodcccs Ms Vetcasaccpecues 
‘ ' 
ocekesbenameecome ad . 301 eben cmateds scab bbe eka dtodd deteabesa oe 
| 
rie tain nig hs Rees Ee ee See ee ae eer 25. 00 m. }....- : ere 
BE ee ee a ee ee SP eee wh 
3. 25d 
perrer ei. ES NESSES! ee ee ee ee Pee ey eee ee 2 re > 
ne Ress os wwedelcacdcbadsccddowae 35.00 m,. | Oh 10. 00 w 
ae Sear eee 
| cadaulniniciacendd EEE RRR RAPRRR le ckonses 
70h. | 12.00 w. 15.00 w 5. 00 w. | 3.00d 1. 50d 
Socccececs ee ee ee ea te ee Be We 8in50s6s00 secdccose 0.00 m 
| | i j 
. 87h. | 9.00 w. | 75.00m 9.00 w.|.... ahidesaons 25h 
624h. 10. 00 w. | 18. 00 w. 8.00 w. | .40-b. . 30 h. 
| WG Sins nnwedasdnceecs er ee Les cceseesecenmes pe ttsoousie 
loc neecinae oe cape se esheets atnege ae Sg | a ay ee ae gtitésscMitbodbestbinas 
70h | 8. 00 ae 14. 00 w. | 9. 00 w. | 10h 23n 
ere, ae 25°) 


eee net eteneee tele wm eee ee ee Oe eT EHS seer etrere ~eseeere . . . 


I a . 
: 700, 65. 00 m. 2.00 d. | 1.004. | . 35h, 24 


90h. | 55.00-75.00m.} 218.00-22.00 w.| #9. 00-12.00 w.| . 50h, | 2.35 
| | 
i nbidicackesbdosa Sa 7 Perera ry | 40h. | 1. 75-2. 00 4 
= | | | | 
- - “eee eee er eee “eevee eeeereee 
Pade RODENT 4 ele RE: actin 7.00 w.| 40h 25h 
Fe ny SEITE ; eS ee 26.00 w. 3.50d. | 1.75-2.00 4 


70h, 15.00 w. 12. 00 io) 12.00 w. . 40h. 2.00 1. 

















ltt dette dette edt ee ee erereleererersertene 


‘And meals. 4Piecework, 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY Pups! 











State, 


city, and kind of 


oifice. Blacksmiths. 


Boiler makers. 


Bricklayers. 


Carpenters. 





Ohio—Concluded. 


Marion (Fed., Sta., Mun.) $0.55 h 
Newark (Fed., Sta., 

SS rrr Toe 5 h. 
z ertatouiis (Fed., Sta., 

NS ees oe -50h 
Sandusky (Fed, Sta.,Co., 

Springieid (Fed., Sta., 

OF A RE ec ne ee 
Bieubeav ville (Fed., Sta., 

SS Perr ae .65h 
Tiffin (Fed., Sta., Mun.).. .80h 
Toledo (Fed., Sta., Mun.) .50h 
Warren (Fed., Sta., Mun.)}............... 
Washington C. H. (Fed., 

DE 2 ciciktherclibibwenenss s0.ake 
be «may own (Fed., Sta., _ 

ds dala nie tukaek 75h 


Agdenere ER Se eee ae er 
Bartlesville (Fed., Sta.).. 60 bh 
Cmcmeme (PF OG., BEB.) . oc). ccccccccccccce 
I OUD. oh Snow docwceces ovbeeen 
ee eee 
McAlester (Fed., Sta.).. 5. 80d 
Muskogee (Fed., Sta.)....|........-.....- 
Oklahoma City (F ed., 

Re i Se 3. 50 d. 
Pauls Valle (OR SSR eae 
Shawnee (Fed., Sta.).... 72h. 
Tulsa (Fed., Sta.)........ . 60h, 

Oregon: 
BE CINE}. « onrecenes 5. 774 d. 
Fuge tO 5. 50 d. 
ford (Fed.). . sia 5.77 d. 
Penden (Fed. ).. Re ee OE 
Portland (Fed., Mun.).. ie 5. 774 d. 
Ds oo inten ncekadreeunnn 
8, TEE RGSS eee 
Pennsy]vania: 
Allentown Cay . So 48 h. 
Braddock (Fed.)......... . 60 h. 
Butler (Fed.)........ awe 77 bh. 
Chester (Fed.)..........- 75h. 
Neereemet = NR SEM tne shal 
Faston (Fed.)..........<- 65h 
ED nic acu atlaceeesscssee ves 
Johnstown (Fed., Sta. oe Mc ebb Molin Se bikite 


Cee een eee eeweee 


ee 








ss. obosteliesccséusasacas 
Mondeile Fed Cred. Sta.).. 

a ot cnn dls oc ccckhobenatot 

New Castis (Rod. TR IRIE er teae 

New Kensington (Fed., 

Ta heel dines nena . 60-1. 25 h. 
Oil City (Fed.)........... . 70h. 
Philadelphia (Fed, Sta.).| .60- .85h. 
hor ewan Ee Sta. )---f .55- .80h, 
Pottstown (Fed. j nei haasi . 39h, 
Reading (Fed., Sta.)..... . 68h. 
p mone J (Fed., Richetls Ka at i eognerwee a 
Rc cn aaah elas aciadeas weasel e 
South Bethlehem (Fed.). .50h 
EDs cen cha<cacecss vans’ 
i, |. ¢  & eRe RaeaeeEEs se 
Ww ert Sar Sta.) 20. 00 w. 
York (Fed., Sta.)........ - 50h, 

Rhode Island: 
Newport (Fed.).......... . 70h. 
ote alc cnccceSheoecee 
Providence (Fed.)....... - 55h. 
Providence (Sta.)........ . 60-. 70 h. 
Woonsocket (Fed.)...... . 50h, 


1 And board and room. 
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$0. 75 h. 
. 80 h. 


ee eee ee 


ee ee eee 





Reed nena i. 00h. 
. 60-. 75 h. . 80-1. 00 h. 

. 70h. . 80h. 

. 60-. 80 h. .80- . 85h. 

. 55-. 70 h. .60- .90h, 
mas 3 8 5b. 
P| ah SS Ate 

ia pint ogee io ote tl . 90h. 
. 50h. . 65 h. 
ee Sg sapien 70h. 
. 65 h. 72} bh 

eecnniaddbscen .75h 
gst = ae 80h. 
. 70h. . 75h, 

ee ee eee ee 70 h, 

2 Married, $1.50 d. 


£0. 55 h. 

. 60 h. 

. 65 h. 

. 684 h. 

.60 h. 

. 80h. 

. 65 h. 

. 60 h. 

. 80-. 81 h. 
.70h, 


75h. 


Seece eee ees eeeeleseeeresees 











’ And board. 


eer ee eet ee eeee 


Cleaners a: 
scrubbers. 
female. 
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| Cooks, male. 


Cooks, female. 


Drivers, 
teamsters, etc. 


Dock laborers. 


























| 
| Farm hands. 





Hod carriers. 


|—_——_ ' Snias os ited? aa 
| tl ivebeecseenned £50. CO m $0. 45 h | iddbtbatonscsadd $50.00 m. | $0. 45 h. 
Rs er ne ESET See er ee Se er 
$22. 50 w. 12. 00 w 18. 00 w $0. 40 h 50. 00 m. | 45h 
Rae es 8. 00 w a F i ee Fy 
| 
ncccccescccsesceevccococcesosoccosles fetter eee seeeeelseeeecescesececes 2 Pee ee 
g0. 00 m. 15. 00 w 4, 00-5. 00 d. bea iii mabadideados 40. 00 m. 7th. 
asin Se hetas es dee leeeeeceecce--see0 ET Cini an aaa ee ani SS A eee 
| 90. 00 m. | 15. 00 w 40h .45 h 40. 00-45. 00 m. 5 h 
etecnniannanonad lie teloeing I ek Mrancdvabiss euleditsih ans arden eden tek oebeseoabaassbes 
| 
| istbadeeueuneana AOR / .80h | Oe | oS a ee 
100. 00 m 70.00 m, 4.50d | iaterdanenasbd $0. 00 m Oh 
40h. .30h. Eee caeae era BB. OB-EB. GOO. |. cccccccscescacce 
ee en Hae “ah he ee A eS SIE: : aed .40 
80.00 Mm. }......-- catia 4 BDO. Tika cccecindadbieel 35.00 m. 4.80 d 
8 A Rs oe ee ee Bs eee ee ti SS eee ee 
1 i inate ee eee al 15.00 w f° S ee ween 8 a 
see dsdenshadenie BR A Sc aesate 3. 85d. cones denenenatenicencasssanceguens 45b 
15.00 w. | 10. 00 w IB.OO'W. feccccccccesectass 35. 00 m 6.00 d 
A Ss a or ST eee Sheep ease enedie Coeds ckié 
cceteseemenadesva 12.00 w Gs lincdetsnaweveewde SS) A err oe aoe 
pcbcsatebmandeltian asst heses woes Aabecencesesesccee lemocceccbooetaseel PUD Us cdsccenacabtncs 
15. 00 w, | 15.00 w BPs © ne | 40.00 m 50 h. 
eh dea. ee a memedaieesibenaseaneveee 40.00 m. 40b 
| 
125.00 m 75. 00 m. 00d Pk ee ee ea See ae ee 
wee) ene > SS eee ee 3.00 d 4.00 d 
SRE Ih cscs cccccsccncus 1% eee xg Rey ae 
aa - . ee ae i pee eee ce | Oe eee oe 
| 50.00-150.00m. | 40, 00-60. 00 m. 4.004 | saeedaiih shhoomrian 60.00 m 5.00 d 
125.00 m. 125.00 m. SREE Rictssttamastadanenns 50.00 m. |......es.0-- ian 
| 75.00 m. tS eee dtsbastveresoud oy Se ae 
| | 
ere ihdekotnunectnds ‘ TORU th ntcdndsiccnseres a la lca ae re EE 
ioe > CORED pepiemass OS AE SE ROR OE ERE ER 
25. 00 W 9.00 Ww 30.00 w BOR. Lcccccccoccvecece 60 h 
wha i2.00w.| hd inatcaceS panne 
osostubbnnenneeen SS. Sp) ee Rs Endd cdcedauddcvanelocdpadeeueddeutaleesecsesesacsseces 
.¢tisethtnnaneee ee Seg id od nb bhereeslewesesabbadeuseeelasseebeodaweocecss -40b 
-<idiiisdasimnosdie RY CREPE RIMS I HES Taree 
60.00 m 50.00 m De Ws. Tivcasiavaroenoadelstecscsuetebeceen 50 h. 
eae es ! eee ee ae ee ee 
50.00 m 50. 00 m, SE PRE ES A. ee as ti ocandendesneance< 
20. 00-30. 00 w, 10, 00-25. 00 w. 20, 00-25. 00 w. a sabia ddabetss eS SS ae 
15.00 w. 12. 00 w. ON ee 50. 00 m, 50h. 
CE Bed cccacsccncescccs 20; 00--23. 00 w. 70 h. § 40.00 m, 80h. 
100.00-125.00 Mm. |.ccccocecccccces 5 Tk rer 40. 00-50. 00 m. | .40-. 60 h. 
i2.00w.| ““R00w.| ee eee “ye Breen es 45h. 
cdhacaaeibaidediaitladl 18. 00-25. 00 m. DME . 2445 debbiieeees GO bi oa. 
125.00 m. | 50.00-60.00m.| POE ERED LN I PRESTR. 60h 
| pp aieenameent Ek) Sodas egubepbs mobke’ opdeucuetw vie séus beeen aeaganee 
Pipe be TE OT en fe ) ee an ee A... fy ae eee 
20. 00 w. 15.00 w SORE, . lo ccccccnaccsvesss | 40.00-50.00 m. |. cccccce ane 
25. 00 w. 10.00 w 18, 00 Ww. | 3 0066eseeeneeseue 3.254 | .50h 
| 
ie icacece<culescss0...2.----2- Seaapee”, "aan Se ea 
Tet eee eee ewes eccoleBecooecoscsooece Sh. oj pacaledbiacdarenabhebulecesosecusdnhseteiebdges at egescuphee 
ee a Sy <P aa 18.00 w. | 45 h. 30. 00-40. 00 m. .48 h. 
| 18.00 w. 12.00 w 18.00 W, |...--2-+2-+--e228 40. 00 m. 50h. 
40h. 25h, 40 h. eee eee ee eee eee "eo eeeee reser eeee . 4,75 d. 





‘And found. 


6‘ Time and a half for overtime. 
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State, city, and kind of House Inside L anndry Laundry 
office. servants. wiremen. Laborers. pe 9 ‘s em 3; 
“) aie, 





Ohio—Concluded. 
Marion (Fed., Sta., Mun.) 5. ‘ ‘0.69 h. $0. 40h. 
Newark(Fed.,Sta.,Mun..) ‘ .33- .40h. 
Portsmouth (Fed., Sta., 

lass 2k wcdave~ +50 eu of _ . , . 38 h. 


Sandusky (Fed., 





40h. 


Springfield (Fed,, Sta., 
 * aes De F .35- . 40h. 
Ctenbenv ille (Fed., Sta., 


: . 45h. 
Tiffin (Fed., Sta., Mun.).. .70h. Oh, | 
Toledo (F ed. , Sta., Mun. ) , , . 683 h. 40h. 
Warren (Fed., Sta. "Mun. ). , . 50h. 
Washington G.H. (Fed., 
th” SS eee .65h. . 40h. 
Youngstown (Fed., Sta., 
cas piled a new ilae .00 w. 75h. . 45h. 
Zanesville (Fed., Sta., 
ce cu itnn ca eneeke . a . 60h. .40h. 
Oklahoma: 
Ardmore (Fed., Sta.).-... .72h. . 35h. 
Bartlesville (Fed., Sta.).. .75 h. .00 d. 
Chickasha (Ted., Sta.)... . 30h. 
Enid (Fed., Sta.).....-..- ; fea .75 h. .40h. 
Lawton (Fed., Sta.)...... .35 h. 
MeAlester (Fed., Sta.)... 7.50 w. 4.20 d. 35h. 
Muskogee (Fed., Sta.)....} 4. 00- 6. - 75h. .35 h. 
Oklahoma C ity (Fed., 
Sta.) eeececoseseseesecece le ° 35 h. j 
Pauls Valley (Fed., Sta.) . 40h. 
Shawnee (Fed., Sta.)...../ 00 w. .65 h. 50h. | 
Tulsa (Fed., Sta.)........ = 72h. 40h. | 
Oregon: 
eeeee COG.) << cccocccs 5.00 d. 
Eugene (Fed.)........... }. re | 7. . 4.00d, | 
Medford (Fed.).......... 30. 0 7 4.00d, | 
Portland (Fed., Mun.).. 4.00 d. 
Roseburg (Fed.)......... 5. Baa 3.96 d. 
Salem (Fed.)....... cnaese 4.00 d. 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown (Fed., Sta.)... 
Beaver Falls (Fed.)...... 
Braddock (Fed.)......... 
4 |) eae 
Chester (Fed.)........... 
Connellsville (Fed.) ...... 
aston (Fed.)............ 8. 
Greensburg (Fed.)....... 
Johnstown (Fed., Sta.).- 
Lancaster (Fed.)......-... 
gine ag A Fed., Sta.).. 
Meadville (Fed. 
New Castile (Fed., Sta.). 
New Kensington’ (Fed., 
Sta.) 1 5. 00-10. = : .42- .60h. }. 00-10. 00 ¥ 
Oil City (Fed.)........... 7. . : .50 h. 22. i 8.00 W 
Philadelphia ORAS, ....cvidhndave 5 5h. 5 
Pittsburgh (Fed., Sta. ) 
Pottstown (Fed. y et a lids 
Reading (Fed., Sta.)....- ; J of 4 YS Sa errr 
Scranton (TFed., Sta.).....| 3. 6, , of oS ERE FO eee 
Sharon (Fed.) eo eS a 
South Bethlehem oret).. yo . . 65 h, , = (aS, % 7. 00-10. 09 w 
Washington (Fed.).. 
Wellsboro (Fed.)......... ; : .45 h. 
Williamsport (Fed., Sta.). ' 3 6 : .30-. i 20. 00 w. | 
York (Fed. .) 5 : ‘ . J . 25h, 
Rhode Island: 
Newport (Fed.).........- - 40-. , 15. NE Ti sac~..--.---- 
Pawtucket (Fed.)..-...... i . 12.00 w 
Providence ees csoces . 50-. 55 h, 35-. 4 \12. 00-15. 00 w. 
Providence (Sta.).......- i ; . g.00 W 
Woonsocket (Fed.)......- .40-. ees aes l 
4 Piece work. *Inexperienced, 
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| 


' 


Painters. Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen. 





$12.00 




















‘Time and one-haifafter 8 hours. Double time for Sunday. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY PUB) 








State, city, and kind 
of office. 


Seamstresses. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 


Sewing 
machine 


operators, 


female. 





Ohio—Concluded. 

Marion (Fed., Sta., Mun.) 

Newark (Fed., Sta., 
Mun.). 

Portsmouth (Fed., ”Sta., 
Mun.). ‘ 

Sandusky "(Fed., 
Co., Mun.) 

Springfield (Fed., 
Mun.) 

Steubenville (Fed., Sta., 
Mun.) 


Tiffin (Fed. Sta.,Mun.).. 


Toledo (Fed. , Sta. Mun.) 
Warren (Fed., Sta., Mun.) 
Washington C. H. . 

Sta., Mun.). ° 
= oungstow n (Fed., , Sta., a 


_ se iupireial 
Zanesville (Fed., “Sti 
Mun.) 
Oklahoma: 
Ardmore (Fed., Sta.).... 
Bartlesville (Fed., Sta.).. 
Chickasha (Fed., Sta.)... 
Enid (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Lawton (Fed., Sta.)..... 
McAlester (Fed., Sta.)... 
Muskogee (Fed., Sta.).... 
Oklahoma City (Fed., 
Sta.) 
Pauls Valley (Fed., Sta.). 


Shawnee (Ted., Sta.)..... 


Tulsa (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Oregon: 
Astoria (Fed.)... 
Eugene (Fed.)......-c+e- 
Medford (Fed.). Ree 
Pendleton (Fed. lis oo 
Portland (Ped, fun. nde 
Roseburg (Fed. )- . 
Salem (Fed.). . sida 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown (Fed., Sta. ). 
Beaver Falls (Fed. ee 
Braddock (Fed.)......... 
ae oe 
Chester ( Fed.) 
Connellsville (Fed.)...... 
Easton (Fed.)........... 
Greensburg (Fed.)....... 
Johnstown (Fed., Sta.)... 
Lancaster (Fed.)......... 
McKeesport (Fed., Sta.).. 
Meadville (Fed. 
New Castle (Fed. 
New ‘Kensington (Fed. 


Sta 
Oil City (Fed.) 
Philadelphia (Fed., Sta.). 
Pittsburgh Kaw Sta.)... 
Pottstown (Fed 
Reading (Fed., Sta. > ote 
Seranton (Fed., Sta.).... 
Sharon (Fed.) 
South Bethlehem (Fed.). 
Washington (Fed.) 
Wellsboro (Fed.) 
Williamsport (Fed., Sta.) 
York (Fed., Sta 

Rhode Island: 

Newport (Fed.)........«- 
Pawtucket (Fed.).......- 
Providence (Fed.)......- 
Providence (Sta.)....ee- 
Woonsocket (F 


e)eccecs 





} 


| 








18. 00 w. | 


eeeeee eeceeeeee 


2 And meals, 











Stenog- 
raphers, 
male. 


Stenog- 
raphers 
female 








125. 00 m. 


20. 00 w. 





'75.00-150. 00 m. 
'80.00-—100, 00 m. 
| 25. 00-30. 00 w. 


1115.00-125.00 m. 


"| 20. 00-25. 00 w. 





2 And board. 


2100. 00 m. 











$75. 001 


A 100. 001 
5.00-90. 00 m 


15. 00 w. 
12. 00-15. 00 w. 


17. 00 w. | 
15. 00 w. | 


16, 00-25. 00 w. 


18. 00 W. | 


15. 00 w. 
12, 00-20. 00 w.| 
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_—— ———_ ae ee —-—___. -__—_ — 


Telephone ’ 
Structural operators Casual 

iron workers. | (switchboard), 

female. 


7 a Casual 
Waiters. Waitresses. workers, workers, 
male. female. 











$18.00 w. 


Pena e eer ere et linwe 











.0O m. 





.00 w. 





2.00 w. 











0.00 w. |" 
Eeereceraressane-s* ied CE ee 


ewer er erent eeeln Scercesecsersereose je erere eessecesese jt @eerereceneceeens 
| 
} 


25.00 m. 
14.00 w. | 


9.00 w. 
|- 10. 00 w. 
16.00 w. 


eee eerereseces ee Et Se SOS SOOO SNS BOTT Seana reels 


| 
a 
‘| 
“| 
| 





eee ee Pee ee Pee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee 


j anh , 
“Seer ererereerere . leew er erates aree 


“* 
TOPO POCO SS SOSO EO EEE EH HEHE HEHEHE HOSOSSEOSEOEEEEES HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HEH mee eee HEHE HEH OHS CESSES EHEHEEEEEES 


# Fruit pickers, 4 And board and room, 
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Houston (Fed.) VE Se 











Laredo (Fed.)............ 
Marshall (Fed.).......... | 
Orange ({Fed.)............ 
Palestine (Fed.).......... 
San Angelo (Fed.). 

San Antonio (Fed., Sta. ). 








Temple (Fed.)..........7] 
Tyler (Fed.).. Te, 
Waco (Fed., 
Wichita Pails (Fed) inal 
oom 1 _~ ) RERGR SRE 











. 6&8 h. . 70h. 
. 70h. . 70h. 
. 68 h. . Bh. 
SSN Ste PK . 75h. 
68 h. 68 h. 
alata Silanes Gm .70h 




















1 And board. 
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=I 
~_ 
Se > 
=~ 


SIsdsIsI 1-9 
wIOoawmean 


am 
2 
I 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Ogi EEE Sa Se ees 
Salt Lake City (Fed.).... 6.00 d 6. 00 d 7.00 4 
Vermont: | 
EESTI. ET Ce 
Bellows Falls (Fed.)..... | EOE A ERE | 
CME Debcccccslecccncseecsscns EE a ot ae 
Rutland (Fed.).......... . 48} h. | . 484 h Th. | 
St. Johnsbury tied) Sided Se io aie bemabane on 
Virginia: 
Mpomemnrin (06.)... 22)... 65 5ccccccnce St SE eee eee 
Lynchburg (Fed.)........| |G RR Reg 0 pegttgeapr so. 
Newport pee (Bes. ; ae . 724 h. - 723 h . 873 h. 
Norfolk (Fed.)........... . 724 h, . 724 h. . 874 hh. 
Richmond (Fed.)........ 75h . 75h. . 874 h. 
Roanoke (Fed.).......... . 65h . 70h. . 874 h. 
Washington: 
Abe S * 4 es 6, 60d 7. 00 d. 8.00 d 
ES CER hee, Sa, eae 
Comtratie (Wed.)..........1.:............. ea ae ARS ee 
8 Ey SPR ERD Pe E SS 
Seattle (Fed.)............ 5. 77h d. Se acetal aa: 
Seattle (Mun.)........... ESS oc ss ee 1. 00 h. 
— SEDs ch de econe 6. 50 d. 6.00 d 7. 00 d. 
acoma (Fed., Mun.).... 5. 774 d. | 5 RET 
Walla Walla (Fed. ES Wa Pee cee ape eae Sy PRS 
‘Wenatchee (Fed.)........}............... SPR Ate 08: LST, Seog 
Yakima (Fed.)....... igh abs thbcaeasesend _ leapt IES 1 





— -; Cleaners an 
State, a kind of | Biacksmiths. |Boiler makers. Bricklayers. | Carpenters. scrubbers, 
’ | female. 
South Carolina: 
Charleston (Fed.)........ $0. 70 h. $0. 71h $0. 75h $. 60 h. $01.00 4 
Columbia (Fed.) ecceccceos - Si Er eee . 65h |) 2 ae 
EES EE AE SC TS EY TR, SO aeaeeNe sc aa 
TRG TE AE TEE DIE AE PRONG MT Ebkeunctces.... 
Spartanburg (Fed.)...... GES Fa woes cculedacs .75b 55h 6. 00 w 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen et, 8, SE IE mee ER or gM Eee eee sn baceasee y | We Ose ee 
ERE A A SY SE er eee Ai i a Cea 
Rapid City (Fed.). . ph wecushintcudies biewts sanded Ss ibecpediatic 60h. |.. 
nL. « ccapdictehecsubnsspeuledctacezadeste, er Pais ar, . 62} h. | 30} 
Tennessee: 
sristol ( Fed.) i a - 60 h. e 75 h 874 h * ewe wee new nnenee joe eéeseccsecs 
Chattanooga (Fed.)...... . 65 h. MED Dedeebstinccens- . 65 h 100d. 
Ye net my fed) Me <= . eee --° 6.00 d 4.00d 2.00 d 
olumbia (Fed.)......... . 55 h. res «| OA) = eg 
Jackson (Fed.)........... | Sp SES ES Pees. 4 =r 
Johnson City (Fed.)...... . 60h. 75 h 874 h. <3 Sapa 
Knoxville (Fed.)......... ‘SPER ree 65 h. _ 2g 
Memphis (Fed.).......... 60-. 75 h. | 68 h. 75 h. I Bit iindiicsnina +e 
q Nashville (Fed.). ieee ies 55 h. | 75h. 87} h. | . 60 h . OO 
exas: i 
—— vid deveaaw nie 5.00 d 7.00 d 7.20 d 6. 60 d 9, 00 w 
TEL.) .icveckebleccccac damamnel 8) ER ew I 
ss sites mide cnn asbanoncee Oe ee ,  ) = oleae 
Beaumont (Fed., Mun). . 80h. | 805 h. | 1.00 h | So hah ill 
i ES SORENESS! EEE Crs, Seas 
EEE REAL Ia ay . 874 h a ae 
Bryan (Fed.).. bee ON Be 7.00-8. 00d. | SJR pagEy 
Corpus Christi (Fed.). ... 4.00 d 5.00 d 4.00 d 4g 1.00 d 
orsicana (Fe Paddle e ees aethe de WERLOND ot acebamebadibsiacbawescswiaed 4 
TE NT! i eT 
SU 5 eee See ibnpecctinauticedbenussecgoe Te Sa 
oe Wi enews 600d 6.00 d 8.004. | 7.00 d. | 2. 50 d 
ort Worth (Fed.)....... _ 5 Sele axask eins « 







5 O262066529 06S 6 S195 55265.8660860 0.001 6 OOOOG 6b Oc cece 
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—_——— 


Cooks, male. 











| 


Cooks, female. 








Drivers, 


teamsters, etc. Hod carriers 


' 
Dock laborers. | Farm hands. 


—— 
| 
| $50.00-70.00m.|  $5.00-7.00 w. £0.30 h. $0.35-.40 bh. | UG Bin eeertnaanltes 
} 80.00 m. 3. 00-6. 00 w. Ie ea ee Sheer eslieeniatedia ss 
pete. ee RS Sa Sececesseces 3D h. LP GEa! Bias emidbenaceda 
70.00 m 40.00 m.!..... PL Ee) a ee Oey We ib ts sudnodennsenes 
magne ceseccceleeeerececcveccccclecgocccccoccocccsclsccoseccesece PR BE: leseaceoesesamass 
Rees cen Sole Ee. LET ERE TEE ai elias 65. 00-75. 00 m. |......000+e- 
 nitiiineaadeeinibwegeseed 21. 00 y sccoceBeccececece |) | a aa 
80.00 m. 80.00 m. | WEEN Bissvstcensnepiens 2.00 d £0) 
160.00 m. 7.00 w fF S&P i ee ae 45.00 m./. 
pe Fae ha: 4.00 w. | Se peace ee ee 2.00-3.00d. | 2. OO « 
are ae i 2 oe a lnshdaewe amano aks Ee Eee Ew Are 1.25d. te 
BO SS ee ee of BR Sa See, eee ; - 10] 
Da ndccsbhanecaene sdeaagsesaees epee cdeds weenie ee kein 2.00 d. } 45 
50.00 m. | 5.00 w. | ~ | 3 ee ere 1.50d. | H 
120.00 w. | 5.00-8.00 w.] 15.00-18.00 w. |..............6-- 49. 00-50.00 m. } 4!) 
75.00 m. | 6.00 w. | .33 bh 1.00-2.50 d. | 10h 
| 15.00 w. | 10.00 w 15.00 w 1.004 2.50d. | Od 
| wrTTTrTy ttt. a Oe Oh, Scat scene ESE ee 45.00 m 
ses teskeuts dktell a cbaws s 23.39d ee: eR Ae 0 BA 
panagannes conse: | 6/00 _s 9 Saepenmeiegeanee 60412: 
ale a ene bene MOWER CC ce esdSsenelesccoceseceeesees ] i a ee 
pa st her eee PES ae fngai 14.00-1.50d. | 0 
29.00 m 15.00 m 15. 00 w RY Rh dnt na sine ndee chia ea 
ive wiih acetate alist Se a a a ent... ..... 
=~ se“. | | 195.00m.| ne ccaul 100d. { 2.594 
19°). 00 m 75.00 m }. 59 dd. a. j 
eee ‘ 18. 09 w 10-. 60 h : 
| 
\""15.09-20.00 w. | 5.00-10.00 w ye ©” Y @ egechnnrenet SR Be 
Ae COs cn abedbied 2.906. 1..<-0ce- pe Pe 
RMR sci perestpheese’s+saree “4 reberespesedivovenonoorieness sieadigoesines 
2.00 d. 79d. | 2.50 d Ia a 6 wai aits cated 
|) ee ee Serre EE LMG. lencsss 
18.00 w. 49.00 m _y 2 eae pcbnite ace 1.00 d hh 
AVS TNR eT Fo aeaeie Oy rs alam vy} Mapawntnii 
a = eee, TE Mameee yee aman 
25.00 w. 15.00 w 20.00 w. | 00d. | 2.50d 3. 00d 
ec cekiniabaee ad + Ae See YS eee eee 
100. 00 m 85.00 m eee ey ; RS ere 
pie Kieagasedvessce cd Dee Uk dacs csandsdnesnane 4 l a aie eee 
ete (en) OORT eaeaer OS" Sy Specie eerie ya 35.00 m 15. 00 w 
44h h 355 h. St hy Ren 42h. | h 
SEB Oerae es ee)! ee el oe ead - Y aaa Sat Pere 
. 
ts ter Re OS ee egle ne es ee 
20.00 w. 15.00 w. ee i ee Ee pa bueienemdine dul eapahiiel 
25.00 w 5. 00-10. 00 w 3. 00-3. 85d. | GOR. Joccccoccone 0 hh 
25.00 w. 7.00-10. 00 w. 40h. | > h 1.50 d. 50 h 
109. 00-125. 00 m. 5.00-7.00 w. | ef re oy et eee 
a Ne RS, en Seer err per ts. fe ee nee 
' 
| ] 
75. 00-150.00 m. | 50.00-100.00 m. 4.50 d. | 80 h 60. 00-70.00 m 6.00 d 
100. 00-150. 00m. 50. 00-80. 00 m. 3. 50d. | §5-.85 h 60. 00-75. 00 m. |.........- 
Sa! ee ee CE Sa Senet OES * >) eres 
EPS EIS. Ceee * OS SOR Se Se ee eee RR 
fa ©. 2. eae: ~ ft 9 2 eee ee Bl Se eee epee Pe 
$5. 06-150. 00 m. 40. 00-75. 00 m 4.50-5.00d. | .65-.75 h. 860. 00-100. 00 m., | 5. 00-6. UD d 
85. 00 m. 45.00 m. | Oe eee Ede Bal 70.00 m 4.50d 
Pe TTA SEPA SE 4.50 d. 4,50d. | $60.00 m.].......-- Stas 
pthtnbebbabawell 2.004 OG Dettindeddpenenstan 4.00 d. Seoneeve 
90. 00 mi ER il ok Ds eeeeeepcesaug 4.50 d. jooeeeces cachatinenien a 
4125.00 m, 180.00 m. | O65 6. fcacccnes*'csueen . 8 | eh eer anes 





2 10 hours. 


? And board and room, 
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—— ———— 








State, city, and kind of 
office. 


House 
servants. 


Inside 
wiremen. 


Laborers. 





South Carolina: 





Charleston (Fed.)........ 
Columbia (Fed.)....-..... 
Florence (Fed.).......... 
Greenville (Fed.)........ 
Spartansburg (Fed.)..... 


South Dakota: 


Aberdeen (Fed., Sta.).... 
Pee (7 OG.) 5.525. cnee 
Rapid ed + § ee 
Sioux Falls (Fed.)....... 


Bristol, (Fed.).......20- 
Chattanooga (Fed.)...... 
Clarksville (Fed.)........ 
Columbia (Fed.)........- 
Jackson (Fed.)........... 
Johnson City (Fed.)...... 
Knoxville (Fed.)........- 
Memphis (Fed.)........- 
Nashville (Fed.)......... 


Tennessee: 


Texas: 


Abilene (Fed.)........... 
Amarillo (Fed.).......... 
SS re 
Beaumont (Fed., Mun.).. 
Brownsville (Fed.)....... 
Brownwood (Fed.)....... 
 , ls | eae 
Corpus Christi (Fed.).... 
Corsicana (Fed.)......... 
Del Rio (Fed.)......-.... 
Eagle Pass (Fed.)........ 
El Paso (Fed., Mun.).... 
Fort Worth (Fed.)....... 
Galveston (Fed.)......... 
Greenville (Fed.)........ 
Houston (Fed.).......... 
Laredo (Fed.)...........- 
Marshall (Fed.).......... 
Orange (Fed.)..........- 
Palestine (Fed.)........- 
San Angelo (Fed.)....... 
San Antonio (Fed., Sta.). 
Temple (Fed.)........... 
Tyler (Fed.)...........-. 
Waco (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Wichita Falls (Fed.)..... 
Yoakum (Fed.).......... 
Utah: 

s&s 
Salt Lake City (Fed.).... 


Vermont: 


OS Peery 
Bellows Falis (Fed.)..... 
Burlington (Fed.)........ 
Rutland (Fed.).........- 
St. Johnsbury (Fed.)....- 
Virginia: 
Alexandria (Fed.)......-.- 
OP aan 3 eee 
ewport News (Fed.).... 
Norfolk (Fed.)..........-. 
Richmond (Fed.)........ 
Roanoke (Fed.).........- 
Washington: 
Aberdeen (Fed.)........- 
Bellingham (Fed., Mun.) 
Centralia (Fed.).....-.... 
Brees (iP 0G.) 6os-si cess 
Seattle (Fed.)............ 
Seattle (Mun.)........... 
Spokane (Fed.).......... 
Tacoma (Fed., Mun.)...- 
Walla Walla (Fed.)...... 
Wenatchee (Fed.)........ 





Yakima (Fed.)........ “ad 


1 Piece work. 


$3. 00-5. 00 w $0. 60-. 75h. 
3. 00-6. 00 w 70 h. 
Sus oat”: 60h. 
AT yf ee ers 
Say PGi Bins ctssnas iced 
37 hh. 75 
‘iis 2.00w.|  .7h, 
me} ahem 7b. 
Fe Te .55h. 
7. 00-10. 00 w . 50h. 
5.00 w. 72h. 
9.00 w 5.00d 
Bi 5.00w.| .80h. 
wis: 9 ROR ReT btea 
15. 00-30. 00 m. 4.00d 
15.00 m. 4.00d 
ne. o 7.00d. 
10.00 w 68h 
CS Ts 2° lect 70h. 
ere Dey: 
Paik c anaes ond .75h 
20. 00 m 75h 
ikseiaameiaae. . 7% 75h. 
ER icc snmadante 
10. 00 w -60h 
iia ts ny : re ys 
eee’ NG Eise. socsunvcoada 
OS Orr Se 
oS A he 
as a 5.00w.| «75h. 
wniey 50nd Seheen ee . 75h. 
7. 00-10. 00 w. 75h. 
5. 00-7. 00 w. 75 h. 
35. 00-50. 00 m. 6.00 d 
25. 00-60. 00m. |.........-.-+- 
35.00 m 6. 50d 
40.00 m 5.774 4 
Get atdescsccasans 
“- “440.00 m. eee eseeeeeeeee 














[1782] 


> 
~ 
= 
CS 
~ 
~ 


nh 
~] 
a 








? And commission. 


Laundry 
operators, 
male. 








Laundry 
operators, 
female. 





eee Pee ee eee 


ee ee ee 


"5. 00-10. 00 w. 
10. 00 w. 


10. 00 w. 


ee 


eee eee eee eeeee 





13. 00-20. 00 w 
MEidedascccce | 
Ribdiegadasoccee | 
se 20.00 w . 
15. 00 w 
13.00 w 
eeeeeaeeeeeerrrr | 














i iss tl aa Ra atte ae, i ERATOR ae 


ae 





a a 


abe Die we 


nat 
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210 hours. 


92434°—19——_20 




















‘And board, 


[1783] 


Machinists. Molders. Painters. Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen. 

| $0. 65 h. $0. 71h $0. 60h $0.65 h. £0.75 h. £8. 00-12. 00 w. 
. 62} h. .65h .55 h 55 h. 75 h. [oteseeeeeecec scene 
Oe REE IE Ee cccesctaseceadivarsenccsieccessd Tk eS Senge 150d. 
Ss neal RE RTOS Tape alae sini cie [i is haetentiosummncanend’ 
PE eS ES: et eeceeeeeeeleeeeresereeecceee cereseceteereeeeeltcrcseccscsscetselacerereeeeeeseces 
onceediatenth ponnannonrasraninanscerssensacccelapsnnscenccsacnsalecrersersseecsere|sosocaannsocscenes 
TE ee oo cs od ccalicncvatiospnnnepyncacacosishasebasnstouonshh 
75h. 75h, 55h. | .70h 74h PR 

. 65-. 75 h. 15, 00-6. 50 d. OE Ee eee 874 h,} 10. 00 w 
| =. 4, 00-5. 00 d. 4.00 d. nD Ree RET: 10.00 d. | 30. 00 m 
72h 4.00 d. i issn ipdnncnenbesenng hens nedakeloeieedonsateneant® 
PE a ee ee OE NN tin oh EE oe on pak Bans oath whe eed vie dldneleuth 
TBD. Jecccccccsccccccce _) ea 874 h. | 6.00 w 
| 65 h. 4.95 d a ae el ae 
68 h. 50-. 65 h. 60 h. . 874 h. 1.00 h. | 8.00 w 
72h. . 60 h. 55 h. .55 h, Sk ees ee 
} } 

7.00 d 7.00 d. 5.004. | 5. 00d 6. 00d. | 15.00 w 
LE nsccctdeeschaseedscheil FiLdod. | OL SEI LD 
80 h 80h SE CR, SE SHE = Se ke: arate ae " 
BE he NOE TEE i eget 98 Si civs conmmamaieath 
oécemuhste saamen eeiendtibestéeenede PM Babscncniasehndalat 1.00 h. 15.00 w 
1 eg ear a 1.00d 6.00 d. 7.00d 75.00 m 
NO ES, LT TT TI seiiiate SN Siicccncarecen obra 
anctatiadalasicesenhns sid indiana atthiniine Ma puahenvinasa- inh. otitceiilibhé o>>dknninncaildend Rewediinn indie 
6.00 d 6. 00 d. 6. 00d 8.00d. | 8.00 d 10. 00 w 

68h. . 68 h. 60h 60h. | 874 h 15.00 w 

8 Fae ae 50 h 1.00 h. | 1.00h 7.00 w 

| } 

68-. 72} h. .72hh GEG, bvoccccunsesanres Jeeeeeecereenaneee 9. 00-15. 00 w 
obs feds Mh eee dsb cssccsalocsovegéstebekede _— pemieeesien THOS Tspodetndinannteensie 
| eae i a ene NREL Ao Badeags AREAL. ee es 
70 h. 72} b . eae peesevescee 72} bh 12.00 w 
68 h. 70 h. eee. 1....<. Rik O Sitnhech SE, A aeaemente fe 1.00d 
Rn ees ES SE SER MULE R thy: Beds aay ern 

.68h 4.25d 75 h. 1.00 h . 874 h, 10. 00 w 
UDA A ECTS RIE, STEN SIOIIED Ie serie 40.00 m. 
| 

sc en te as vancesasellibiaeeveneesesneaht 
| Riad 6x00 nats - .60h | 6.00 d : 60h 15.00 w 
ES Se a ee ee enn We es re eee! Hees eee 

6.00 d 6.00 d. | 6.00d. | 800d. | 8.00d. | 10. 00 w 

| | | 
o 0 <nnGaieiiialantadil SS Ee BES Se Le Oe CaN 
ee eeeseeeseeeeseseeel * Seeesesessescesese DRA ne APR, Ana EE gig wttah Gy Se Ne gt A APE Me PANEL Ray Site 8 
PPE A a The 2 Kellen SAE TE AOE CSS 5.00 w. 
. 48} h, . 48} h 523 h 75h. | 48} h.} . 18} h, 
il btincenineloasonbavnest shoes S, dinhinabiecntb-wadeel Ch ee 
| 

i tiicasektbnecces . 7 a eter Lae ae: ohne 
OS oh aE HERE Bi cccisbb ub Aitkin dees 75h. | 10. 00 w 
“4 | 5 SSeS 75 h. .75 h. TEU lcenecsthanesnnane 
| 7 aw .72h 75 h. 75 h. 75 h. 12.00 w 
| 72h. .75h . 60-. 74 h. 75 h. 75 h. ¥ eopedcenecsesse 
67 h. 67h iy Ee Set. 2 jubbetcoudeceseu lsecesdeuneasocehun 
6. 60d 7.50d 6.04 d 6. 32-8. 00 d |oeereeerenernnnee | oddeceusecebebedes 
J 3) = eee BEADLE EA CE RE a eT Pepe er arene Pree | cegqrenesebapnents 
t—M—M—Dt_ tte eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 2 ee ee a eereeee ee eeee Sowodeahes ceens cdlegedgucbaesccoceslocceanhenessnsakeD 
thin cok Mnscaneceaksaabecotienseosescenseuge REE PPR Beat nists gh igen Sal 

5.774 d 5. 84d SE Cxcacsehvottanccdl 6.32d. | 12.00-20.00 w 
en 5. 50-6. 00 d. SO Bo eer a. RAD od 
6.00 d 6. 00 d. 6. 00 d 7.00 d 7.00 d. | 12.00 w. 
5.774 d 5.773 d 5.50 d 3.96 d 5. 774 d. Joccererecercecceee 
|" MEIGS IELS LEE, Peewee eee eeleee Pere eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) :: eee eee ene eee ‘ch, res nee eh Aa 
Aen eMMEDEMaee asics... c.conanseesscocc!scsescseaceecccee TE Li a ; 
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State, city, and kind 
of office. 


Seamstresses. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 





South Carolina: 





Charleston (Fed.)........ 


Spartansburg ( Fed.) 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen (Fed., Sta.) 
Huron (Fed.)............ 
Rapid aa, (FPed.)....<6. 
Sioux Falls (Fed.)....... 
Tennessee: 
Bristol: (Fed.).........<-. 
Chattanooga (Fed.)...... 
Clarksville (Fed.)....... e 
Colum bia (Fed.)....... ee 
Jackson (Fed.)........... 
Johnson City (Fed.)...... 
Knoxville (Fed.)........ a 
Memphis (Fed.)......... ° 
Nashville (Fed.)......... 
Texas: 
Abilene (Fed.)..........-. 
Amarillo (Fed.)...:...... 
po) 5 eee 
Beaumont (Fed., Mun.).. 
Brownsville (Fed.)....... 
red  & Sees 
ryan -) 
Corpus Christi (Fed.).... 
Corsicana (Fed.).....-... 
Del Rio (Fed.)........... 
Eagle Pass (Fed.)........ 
Fl Paso (Fed., Mun.).... 
Fort Worth (Fed.)...... . 
Galveston (Fed.)......... 
Greenville (Fed.)........ 
Houston (Fed.).......... 
ef ee 
Marshall (Fed.).......... 
Orange (Fed.)............ 
Palestine (Fed.).......... 
San Angelo (Fed.)....... 
San Antonio (Fed., Sta.)-. 
Temple (Fed.).......7... 
4. ~ _ pegeos: 
aco (Fed., Sta.)........ 
Wichita Falls (Fed.)..... 
Yoakum (Fed.).......... 
Utah: 
Ogden (Fed.)............ 
Salt Lake City (Fed.).... 
Vermont: 
Barre (Fed.)......:..... : 
Bellows Falls (Fed.)..... 
Burlington (Fed.)........ 
Rutland (Fed.).......... 
St. Johnsbury (Fed.)..... 
Virginia: 


Lynchburg (Fed.)........ 
Newport News (Fed.).... 
Norfolk (Fed.)........... 
Richmond (TFed.)........ 
Roanoke (Fed.).......... 
Washington: 
Aberdeen (Fed.)......... 
Bellingham (Fed., Mun). 
Centralia (Fed.).......... 
Everett (Fed.)..........4 
Seattle (Fed.)............ 
Seattle (Mun.)........... 


Spokane (Fed.).......... F 


Tacoma (Fed., Mun.).... 
Walla Walla (Fed.)...... 
Wenatchee (Fed.)........ 


$1. 00d. 


1. 50-3.00 d. 
8. 00-12. 00 w. 





Yakima lle RR SES 


SSCS ESTEE CHEE HEHEHE HHH EEe ereeeeeee 




















Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
female. 


OO w. 
OO Ww. 


i And board. 


[1784] 


Stenog- 
raphers, 
male. 


. {$125.00-1 50.00m. 





190.00-100.00 im. 
75.00-90.00 m. 





100. OF 
100. 00 m. 











Stenog- 
raphers, 
female 


$50.00-125 0 


100. 00 n 
75.00-100.00 m 
40. 00-50. 


j. OO m., | 
35. 00m. 
o. OO m 


.00 m. 


12. 00-20. 00 w. 


Low. 


75.00-100. 00 nm 
190. 039 m 
100. 00 m 


| 60,00-100.00 rm 
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: ————- ' bl Casual Casual 
Ree 4 (switchboard) Waiters. Waitresses. workers, workers, 
iron workers. : < ’ ymale 
oe female. male. female. 
. * | ‘ mn 2 
$0.75 h. | $30.00-50.00 m. | $7.00 w. | $5. 00-7.00 w.| $0. 30h $3.00 w. 
oa apelin 7.00-15. 00 w. | 40.00 m. Lf a ee, ene Pare er eee 
i tecudh.. ka ad 
** cane | Nee a aetla l 70. 00 m. | | RENO CTE io PRO aeer 
} 
ocecespaees $sanensuce _ 10. 00 w. 10. 90 w.| 45h. 00d 
LAOS AES OS TE TEN macimaamens c "| Rar ert ee 
. sivececclee OPO Serer er ewe eeserserereress °| 7.00 Wo lecqwencecaesocece Oh. 
.spedesei dete s a 50.00m. 51.00 m. 274 h. 2.00 d. 
| 8 ee eee 12.00 w. 7.00-8. 00 w. 25-.45 h.| 50 d. 
sede dadeki denen ee eee Nb ios Demand Midnite ate. 
| SE) ene |. Ee Os area a A ee 
ee eT ES SE 1 40.00 m. | iS  . & MEK 
ey SS Pere eee } + 50.00 m. | SE indantssactinatilisiilineteewsalteihes 
[CEA | A cl a ecieh of 5 Roe ) 
75 h. 7. 00-10. 00 w. 115.00 w. | 5. 00-8. 00 w. | 35h. 1.wd 
72 h. 7.00-15. 00 w. 50.09 m. 49.00 m 8 FS eee ee 
75 h. 50.00 m. | 15.00 w 90w.! 3.85 d. 45.00 m 
BEE OE RR Snr a 9 Dh PCMGMTTS, Rte TRES Ter Me 
mis. 8 RRR Cy TRCN NINE aa lect tam BOOMs fo ccccatecn niche 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 1918—Continued. 
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MINIMUM AND OVERTIME RATES OF WAGES FIXED BY AGRICULTURAL 
WAGES BOARD FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 






The Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales, at a meeting 
held on October 10 and 11, 1918, fixed minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for ordinary male workmen in certain counties, thus com- 
pleting the establishment of minimum rates for adult males in every 
county of England and Wales and minimum rates for boys for every 
county except four; minimum and overtime rates were also fixed for 
female workers. The new rates for male workers are set forth in the 
following table compiled from tables appearing in the Wages Board 
Gazette (London) for October 15, 1918 (pp. 63-65): 
MINIMUM WAGES AND OVERTIME RATES, AND NUMBER OF HOURS’ SERVICE PER 


WEEK EXPECTED FOR MINIMUM WAGES FIXED BY AGRICULTURAL WAG! 
BOARD FOR ENGLAND AND WALES, 
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Number of 
hours per week| Overtime rates per 
Range of for minimum hour. 
minimum wage. 
Age group. weekly 
wage. 
Sum- | Win- Week 
mer. | ter. days, | Sundays. 
Cents. Cents. 
Ordinary laborers of 21 years and over.............. $7.54-$8.88 | 54-57] 48-57 | 17.2-20.3] 17.2-24.3 
Ordinary laborers of 18 years and less than 21.......| 7.30- 8.76 | 54-57 | 48-57 | 17.2-20.3 | 18.3-24.3 
Ordinary laborers of 18 years and over not included 
eae Bkd pide es -to,ducesecnadyewes én 7.30- 8.76 | 52-60 |} 48-60 | 17.2-20.3 | 18.3-24.3 
Ordinary laborers of less than 18 years: 
i id dnatenasatighiadlecasacicae’ 2.43- 2.68 | 52-60] 48-60 5.1- 8.1 
PE vai acntaedhescbsincbewndhesesceeed 3. 41- 3.89 | 52-60] 48-60 7. 1-11.2 
i uci cmmiccendientnehindererseweses 4.38- 5.11 | 52-60} 48-60 9. 1-13. 2 
Oe civ cessarncesecesesssesesesecessss) BO Ete | Gi 4-9 12. 2-17. 2 
SE PE ansucandenedcesscrestesescicesecnd 6.33- 7.54 | 52-60] 48-60 14. 2-20. 3 

















It is explained that mealtimes are not included in the hours of 
work for the purpose of calculating the wage payable under tho 
board’s orders, but any time during which a worker, by reason of 
weather conditions, is prevented by his empioyer from working, 
although he is present at the place of employment and is ready for 
work, is to be reckoned in the hours of work for the purpose of 
payment of the minimum wage. It also appears that the minimum 
rates and overtime rates for male workmen of under 18 years of ago 
are subject to a deduction of 20 per cent during the first two months 
of the workers’ employment in agriculture. 

The board also fixed minimum and overtime rates for certain 
counties for special classes of male workers (such as horsemen, stock- 
men, shepherds, etc.) having the care of animals, who necessarily 
have longer and more uncertain hours than the ordinary farm laborer. 
These rates are in most cases weekly rates applicable to a seven-day 
week, consisting of hours of employment which have been “ cus- 
tomary’’ in the area concerned in the case of these classes of workers, 
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with overtime rates to apply as and when the customary hours are 
exceeded. The rates fixed range from 25s. to 41s. ($6.08 to $9.98), 
depending largely upon the location. Overtime rates are generally 
64d. to 10d. (13.2 to 20.3 cents) on week days and from 7}d. to Is. 
(15.2 to 24.3 cents) on Sundays. 

The Wages Board also fixed minimum and overtime rates for female 
workers for the whole of England and Wales. These orders provide 
for a uniform flat rate of 5d. (10.1 cents) an hour for women of 18 
years and over and for scales of rates ranging from 2}d. (5.1 cents) 
an hour for girls under 14, with yearly increments of 4d. (1 cent) an 
hour, to the full minimum for women im all the counties except four, 
in which cases the rates at each age group are 1d. (2 cents) an hour 
higher. In order to provide for the case of inexperience, provision 
has been made for a reduction of $d. (1 cent) an hour on the rates 
specified during the first three months of a woman’s or girl’s employ- 
ment in agriculture. These minimum rates went into effect on 
October 21, 1918. 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





SUMMARY OF ENGLISH EXPERIENCE WITH WOMAN MUNITION 
WORKERS. ' 


In March, 1918, for the first time in its history the British Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers listened to a paper written and read by a 
woman, Miss O. E. Monkhouse, who summed up the experience of 
three and a half years with women in the English munition factories, 
dealing specially with those in engineering work. This was followed 
by a paper on another aspect of the subject by Ben H. Morgan. 
These papers were read at London, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
and, taken in connection with the discussion they aroused at these 
meetings, they represent a very considerable body of experience 
in the employment of women. 


TYPES OF WOMEN EMPLOYED. 


At the outset the women are all unskilled, but according to their 
capacities they are divided into three groups—the educated type, 
the domestic type, and the ordinary factory type. The first may be 
regarded in a sense ‘‘as already half educated for the better class of 


engineering work.” They are easily trained to use instruments of 
precision, and in a very short time can be prepared for skilled 
occupations. The domestic type, who are mostly the daughters of 
small tradesmen, ‘‘generally have a good deal of sound common 
sense, are reliable, and enjoy, and so aim at securing, some position 
of authority. Such people train quite readily into good charge 
hands and forewomen.” ‘The factory type are mainly concerned 
with making as much money as they can. Hence they seek piece- 
work, and object to learning more than one operation, as each 
change to a new occupation means a temporary setback in wages. 
They are largely employed on unskilled work of a repetition nature. 


TRAINING OF WOMAN WORKERS. 


The least successful way of inducting women is to put them into 
a shop along with men and let them learn their occupation there. 
This may work if the men favor the idea of employing women, but 
even so there is a good deal of waste time about it, while if the men 
are opposed to the presence of women it is easy for them to throw 
so many obstacles in their way that both women and employer are 
apt to conclude that the work in question is not a woman’s job. 





|. *The employment of women in munition factories. Excerpt, minutes of proceedings of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. London, 1918. 
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Three other methods are in use: Government training schools, private 
training schools attached to large plants, and separate shops for 
women within a plant. The Government schools have done much 
in testing the availability of women for new kinds of work, carrying 
on experiments in this line which it would be difficult for a private 
firm to undertake. They supply a nucleus of trained women for 
shops wishing either to introduce women for the first time or to put 
themon some newclassof work. Miss Monkhouse considers the private 
training school to be the ideal plan, as here women can be trained 
for the precise kind of work desired. More practicable, however, 
for the small employer is the plan of starting women to work apart 
from men under a sympathetic supervisor, and not mixing the sexes 
until the women have acquired some experience and some con- 
fidence in themselves. 


QUESTIONS OF SHOP MANAGEMENT AND WORKING CONDITIONS. 


In both papers emphasis is laid on the importance of having women 
as supervisors where women are employed. Miss Monkhouse says: 

There is no doubt that women do need special management, and it is folly to dis- 
regard the human element, as some do, by asserting that if women are to be employed 
on men’s work, they must be treated the same as men. In one sense this is true. 
Discipline and strict adherence to work should be expected from women just as 
much as from men. As a rule men are either too lenient or too stern in their treat- 
ment of women, or too busy to study their peculiarities, and experience has shown 
that women should be controlled and organized by their own sex ii the best results 
are to be obiained. 


In the discussions which followed the papers in all three cities, 
agreement with this point was general. One employer in Birming- 
ham stated that in his establishment ‘‘both classes of labor were now 
working side by side in the same shops and under the same foremen. 
It had not been found necessary to engage women foremen.”’ With 
this exception everyone who mentioned the matter at all emphasized 
the advantages of putting women in charge of woman workers. 
As to whether women made better teachers of other women than 
men, there was difference of opinion. One employer maintained 
that experience showed that ‘‘the best teacher for higher. grade 
women was a sympathetic man with the requisite manual skill, 
but the best teacher for the rank and file waS a woman intensively 
trained for the particular branch of trade.” 

All the speakers agreed that the introduction of women meant 
considerable trouble and some expense for the management. Special 
arrangements had to be made, often hours of work had to be shortened, 
machines had to be safeguarded more carefully, sometimes processes 
had to be altered, or the height of the machines had to be changed, 
or the sanitary conditions of the whole factory had to be improved. 
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Usually it was necessary to introduce or enlarge welfare work. 
Often, perhaps usually, these changes paid for themselves in in- 
creased output, but they involved an initial outlay and a good deal 
of time and thought. The beneficial effect on output of shorter 
hours—which, in this case, means from eight to ten—and of welfare 
work, especially the introduction of canteens, was dwelt upon in 
the discussions, and several employers hazarded the opinion that 
it might pay to adopt such measures even where women were not 
employed. 


QUESTIONS AS TO WOMEN’S CAPACITY FOR ENGINEERING WORE. 


There was general agreement that in repetition work women very 
quickly excel men in output, but on nonrepetition work it was con- 
sidered doubtful whether their output equaled the men’s. There was 
wide disagreement as to the possibility of women becoming skilled all- 
round engineers,somemaintaining that ‘‘ although women wouldalways 
be able to do the fringes of engineering work to advantage, such as 
duplicate work involving light, inexpensive machinery or handwork, 
they were entirely unsuited for engineering proper.” The two 
authors dissented from this view. Miss Monkhouse pointed out that 
no proof had ever been offered that women were unsuited for en- 
gineering work, and that already many were doing highly skilled 
and independent work. Mr. Morgan answered at some length an 


employer who had expressed a doubt whether women would ever go 
much beyond mere repetition work: 


He assured .him that this was a very great misconception, though, he was bound to 
admit, a misconception which was very widely prevalent. The reason why female 
dilutees had been employed so far mainly, perhaps, in repetition work in engineer- 
ing shops was that they could be most readily employed on those jobs—on work 
which was urgently required by the nation and which would give the biggest output 
in theshortesttime. Mr. Nasmith might be surprised to know thata woman could be 
trained as an all-round skilled worker in less time thana man. It wasa fact, and one 
which admitted of no explaining away, that a good many women to-day could be 
classed as skilled turners and fitters after only three years’ training. 


One employer of over 900 women maintained that if the employers 
“exercised patience and taught the women properly they could 
equally well be employed on general engineering work as in manu- 
facturing.’ Others felt that the family claims upon women’s time 
and their own lack of initiative made it impossible for them to be- 
come more than tool attendants. 


AFTER-WAR EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


While there was considerable diversity of opinion, the majority of 
those who took part in the discussions felt that women were in the 
engineering trade to stay. The main argument was that after the 
war the need for production would be greater than ever before, and 
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that England could not afford to dispense with women’s help. Also, 
for some classes of work women were more suitable than men; it 
would be folly to exclude them from these simply because they had 
not been employed in them before the war. The difficulty with the 
trades-unions would not prove insuperable. Several expressed an 
anxiety as to the effect on the welfare of the race of the present em- 
ployment of women, and a desire that as soon as the war emergency 
ended they should return to their former pursuits or at least leave 
the newer occupations they had entered. As to this Miss Monkhouse 
urged some caution: ; 

She sincerely hoped that employers and trade-unions would see that women were 
retained in those occupations for which they were particularly fitted, and that more 
encouragement would be given to them to take up skilled work. They must see to 
it that women did not degenerate industrially—that they did not become laundry 
slaves and sweated tailoresses employed largely by undesirable aliens. By encour- 
agement she meant that they must be given a definite place in our industrial system, 
with the recognition of the unions, and provided with the educational facilities of our 
technical schools and universities such as would fit them to rise to the highest places 
in engineering, chemical, and allied industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





SAFETY MOVEMENT IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


Bulletin 234 of this bureau, entitled ‘“‘Safety movement in the iron 
and steel industry, 1907 to 1917,’ which just has been issued, 
brings out forcibly the immense practical importance of the safety 
movement in one of the most important American industries. [1 
shows that, measured in terms of human life and limb, the efforts at 
accident prevention during the past 10 years have reduced death 
and injury in that industry by no less than two-thirds. In 1907, 
out of every thousand men employed 242 were killed or injured; 
in 1917, the proportion had been reduced to 81 per thousand. 

The reduction in the later years would no doubt have been more 
rapid had it not been for the advent of the world war, with its enor- 
mous dislocation to all orderly processes. Its first effect upon 
American industry generally was one of great depression. Employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry declined rapidly, reaching its 
ebb about the middle of 1915. Then began an upward movement in 
activity and employment which was entirely without precedent. 
The demand for labor led to the introduction of entirely new labor 
elements and to a movement of labor from place to place such as 
had never before occurred. 

This placed-an enormous strain upon accident-prevention efforts. 
On the whole, it may be said that the test was well met. But in 
some branches of the industry there was a condition bordering on 
demoralization. Accident rates’ went up rapidly, but in very few of 
the better organized plants did the new rates rise as high as they had 
been at the next preceding period of industrial activity, and by the 
middle or latter part of 1916 the situation almost everywhere was well 
in hand. 

The safety movement in the iron and steel industry may thus be 
said to have ‘passed with credit its most serious test. But there 
must be no resting on the oars. Accident rates are still too high. 
If necessary, the safety movement must revise its foundation princi- 
ples in order to meet the new demand. This-report, indeed, directly 
broaches the question, ‘“‘Can serious industrial accidents be elimi- 
nated ?”’ and seeks to prove that such a goal is possible of attainment. 

The argument is briefly this: The statement that accidents can not 
be entirely prevented rests primarily upon the conviction that acci- 
dent occurrence is due in the main to the human factor—to the ‘‘ care- 
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lessness” of individuais. Since a perfect humanity is not yet in 
sivht, it is urged that results which demand perfection can not be 
expected. A careful analysis of a large group of fatal and serious 
accidents indicates, however, that such accidents are due primarily 
to fundamental engineering or structural defects in which the work- 
man has no part. Numerous illustrations are cited. A man in 
violation of orders walks under a swinging crane which breaks and 
he is killed. His ‘‘carelessness” is blamed, but the real cause was a 
faulty chain. An oiler is caught on a smooth shaft by some loose 
portion of his clothing. - He is blamed because he had been forbidden 
to wear such clothing. But it is possible to equip all shafts with 
bearings which render approachs while the machinery is in motion 
wholly unnecessary. In general, it is argued that structures so strong, 
so well designed, their material so well selected that they can not 
fail except so rarely that failure is negligible, are possible at a price. 
It is possible to conceive industry conducted under conditions so 
safe that the occurrence of severe injury will excite the same sur- 
prise as its absence now does. 

The report analyzes a large body of accidents in the iron and steel 
industry with the purpose of finding just why and how accidents 
occur and how they may be prevented. Of particular interest and 
importance in this connection is the emphasis placed upon inexperi- 
ence as a factor in accident occurrence. That ‘‘green” men are 
particularly subject to accidents has been recognized, and in a num- 
ber of plants special effort has been made to train and caution them. 
But the full effect of this factor is rarely recognized. A table is pre- 
sented in the report showing, for a large group of workers, the fre- 
quency of accidents according to the length of experience. For 
those who had been employed for six months or less the accident 
frequency rate was 111 per thousand workers. This dropped to 87 
cases for those with from one to three years’ experience, and to 8.5 
cases per thousand workers for those with 10 to 15 years’ experience. 

This fact probably explains the high accident rates in times of 
business activity, such as occurred in the iron and steel industry as 
the result of the great demands of the war. ‘Then it not only became 
necessary to employ large numbers of inexperienced men, but the 
shifting of men from plant to plant placed such men constantly in 
new surroundings with which they were not familiar and where, for 
a time at least, they were in somewhat the same position as the inex- 
perienced man. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS. 


A comparison of the workmen’s compensation laws in effect in the 
United States January 1, 1918, has just been published as Bulle: 
240 by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Forty-o: 
jurisdictions at that time had enacted compensation laws. The 
included 37 States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the isla: 
possession of Porto Rico, and the Federal Government. 

The report opens with a brief history of compensation legislati 
in the United States and shows the tendencies in this legislatio: 
The scope of the acts and the partial disability schedules, for example, 
have undergone very little change since their initial enactment 
whereas the waiting period and particularly the requirements as | 
medical service are continually becoming more liberal. 

The bulletin then compares the principal features of the laws 
The more important of these are the scope of the acts including tli: 
kind of industries and number of employees covered, the insuranc 
provisions, compensation benefits, medical service, waiting period, 
and administrative systems. 

No State compensation act, even when full use of the electiy 
provisions is taken into account, covers all employees. The nearest 
approach to universal coverage is the New Jersey act, which cove: 
about 99 per cent of the employees of the State, exempting on! 
casual laborers and public officials. Only 69 per cent of the employ- 
ees in the combined compensation States are covered by the com- 
pensation acts. 

Of the 40 State and territorial laws, 14 cover only hazardous 
industries; 18 of the States exempt small employers from the oper:- 
tion of the acts; every State except 2 excludes agricultural laborers; 
and New Jersey is the only State which includes domestic service. 
The provisions as to public employees, casual labor, and nongainfu! 
employments are also given. 

Of the 28,500,000 persons gainfully employed in the 40 States anc 
Territories having compensation laws, 8,600,000, or 30.2 per cent, 
belong to the employer or independent class, while 13,700,000, or 48.1 
per cent, represent employees covered by compensation acts, and 
6,200,000, or 21.8 per cent, are employees not covered. Approxi- 
mately 80 to 85 per cent of the employing class are farmers or home- 
farm laborers. 

Of the 40 compensation laws, 12 are compulsory and 28 elective 
as to compensation provisions, and 35 are compulsory and 5 elective 
as to insurance requirements. Very considerable differences appear 
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in the methods provided by the laws of the 35 States in which insur- 
ance is obligatory. Thus the law may make provision for the carry- 
ing of such insurance by the State and require all employers coming 
under the act to avail themselves of such provision; or the State 
fund may simply offer one of the alternative methods. Again, the 
State may refrain entirely from such action but require insurance 
in private stock or mutual companies; and lastly, self-insurance may 
be permitted, i. e., the carrying of the risk by the individual, subject 
to such safeguards as the law may prescribe. In most States 
employers have the option of several kinds of insurance. Of the 35 
compulsory imsurance States, 5 have’ monopolistic State insurance 
systems, 11 have competitive State funds, 27 allow imsurance in 
private companies, and 28 permit self-insurance. 

No two of the 40 States have identical compensation benefits and 
few seem to have followed any definite theory in this respect. The 
amount of compensation is determined by the compensation scale, 
the length of time during which benefits are paid, and the maximum 
and minimum limits. The comp -nsation scale is usually based upon 
the earnings of the injured employee, ranging from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the employee’s weekly wages. In 22 States the compensation 
scale is 50 per cent; Porto Rico is the only jurisdiction having 
a 75 per cent scale. In the other States the scales range from 55 to 
66% per cent. | 

The period during which compensation is paid varies, the usual 
provision in case of death being 5 to 8 years, and in case of permanent 
total disability 300 to 500 weeks, and frequently during life. Prac- 
tically all of the States place maximum limits upon the weekly com- 
pensation benefits, the usual limitations being $10 and $12. In 
case of permanent partial disabilities the usual practice is to pay a 
percentage of the employee’s wages for fixed periods for certain 
enumerated injuries, and for all other injuries a percentage of the 
wage loss during disability. Seventeen of the 40 State laws provide 
compensation for disfigurement. A detailed comparison of the 
partial disability schedules is given in the bulletin. 

Adequate medical and surgical treatment is absolutely essential to 
complete rehabilitation of the injured workmen, yet only four States 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, and Porto Rico, require the employe. 
to furnish unlimited medical service. Four States furnish no medica 
aid whatever. In the other States a limit is placed upon the length 
of time during which medical service must be provided, ranging from 
2 weeks to 90 days. In addition to time limitations most of the 
States also limit the amount. 

In most States an injury, to be compensable, must cause disability 
for a certain length of time, during which no compensation is paid. 
In Oregon and Porto Rico there is no waiting period, compensation 
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being paid for all injuries producing any disability. Eighteen Sta 
require a waiting period of 2 weeks; 15 require 1 week; 4 require 
days; and 1 requires 3 weeks. 

In order to insure to the injured workman his rights under the |: 
and to see that his compensation payments are received immediat: 
and regularly, a responsible administrative agency is necessary. | 
the 40 State compensation laws, 30 provide for an administrat 
board or ccmmission, consisting usually of 3 or 5 members, althou 
in 5 States the law is administered by a single commissioner. ‘|’ 
other 10 States may be called self-administrative. Under these !a\ 
the amount of compensation and other questions at issue are sett|: 
directly by the employer or insurer and the injured employee, ani 
cases of dispute referred to the courts for adjudication. In some 
these States, however, there exists a certain amount of loose sup 
vision by one or more State agencies. 

The bulletin concludes with a summary comparison of the vari 
laws considered as a whole. The more important features 


brought together briefly in tabular form. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE IN MONTANA, 1917-18. 


June 30, 1918, completed the third year of the operation of th 
Montana workmen’s compensation act, the report of which has 
just been issued.‘ Under this act employers have the right of selec- 
tion from three plans: (1) Self insurance, (2) insurance compani: 
and (3) State insurance. The report states that at the end of Jui 
1918, 1,994 employers were under the act, the number of employee: 
reported, being 49,682, which is admittedly low. The total numbe: 
under the act is estimated at 74,000. Plan 1 is credited with 6: 
employers and 24,649 employees; plan 2, with 915 employers an 
10,973 employees; plan 3, with 1,017 employers and 14,060 em 
ployees. Employers under plan 1, during the three years the «: 
has been in operation, paid in compensation, including 152 lump 
sum death settlements and $31,090.90 burial expenses, the sum « 
$1,049,005.80, which, added to an estimated amount of $95,00) 
representing pending claims, makes a total compensation liability o: 
$1,144,005.80, of which $512,189.13, including the $95,000 for pending 
claims, was for the fiscal year covered by the report. It is estimate: 
that the pay rolls for the year amounted to $55,000,000, whic! 
gives an actual accident cost to employers under plan 1 of about 
three-fourths of 1 per cent, or 75 cents for each $100 of pay roll. 

Under the second plan it appears that the insurance companies 
during the three years’ operation of the act, collected in premiu:is 





'State of Montana. Third annual report of the industrial accident board for the 12 months endi: 
June 30, 1918. Helena, 1918. 343 pp. Illustrated. 
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an estimated total of $889,052.88 and paid in compensation an 
estimated total of $311,060.57, including $30,000 estimated for 
pensions and pending claims. This is about 35 per cent of the pre- 
miums collected, leaving 65 cents in each dollar to the credit of the 
private account of the insurance companies. Based on a partial 
pay roll reported of $30,000,000, the premiums collected show a 
premium charge of practically 3 per cent. The actual accident cost 
based on these figures was 1.04 per cent. ‘‘The figures submitted 
showing the actual accident cost under the plan, amounting to 
about 1 per cent, compared with the premium cost of approximately 
3 per cent of the pay roll, would indicate that there is every reason 
why the insurance companies should make a substantial reduction 
in the rates now charged employers.” 

Under plan 3 the premiums paid by employers during 1917-18 
amounted to $132,277.58, collected from a reported pay roll of about 
$11,500,000, representing a premium cost to employers of 1.2 per 
cent. The total compensation benefits paid by the State during 
the year was $55,236.29, with pending claims aggregating about 
$20,000, making a total liability of $75,236.29. This compensation 
cost computed on the total pay roll indicates an accident cost of 0.65 
per cent, ‘‘which is certainly a phenomenal record and indicates, 
even more forcibly than the accident history under the other two 
plans, the gratifyingly low accident occurrence that has prevailed 
under all plans for the year.” The report emphasizes the com- 
paratively low cost of the State plan. 

The total number of accidents reported for the three years is 
given in the report as 20,947, of which 566 were fatal, 16 permanently 
totally disabled, 458 permanently partially disabled, and 19,907 
temporarily disabled, of which latter number 4,773 received compen- 
sation and 15,134 returned to work before the expiration of the 
waiting period of two weeks. 

The accident record for the 12 months ending June 30, 1918, indi- 
cates that of an estimated total of 74,000 workmen, 1,881, or 2.5 
per cent, were injured sufficiently to draw compensation, including 
death benefits, and that the amount so paid aggregated $622,024.87, 
or an average of $330.69 each. 

A table is given in the report showing that under all plans from 
July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1918, the time and wage loss to employees, 
excluding fatal and permanent disabilities, amounted, respectively, 
to 226,422 days and $917,485.79, or an average daily wage loss of $4.05. 

The table following shows the number of accidents and the com- 
pensation and other benefits paid under each plan for the three-year 
period ending June 30, 1918. 





! This table is a combination of two tables appearing in the report, and there is not therefore neces- 
sarily a relation between the number of accidents and the amount of benefits paid. In fact the report states 
that 15,134 injured persons returned to work before the expiration of the waiting period of two weeks. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND TOTAL BENEFITS PAID UNDER EACH PLAN, MONTAN! 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, JULY 1, 1915, TO JUNE 30, 1918. 























= — — — — j 
| Accidents. Compensation. 3 
Medical 
Pl in | and hos- Burial ex- Total ben: 
; | oe Fs pital bene-| penses fits 
a oe Nonfatal. Fatal. fits 
ata, < . 
a a a pais 13,028 | 443 |$364,812. 81 $639,796.70 | $13,305.39 | $31,090.90 | $1,049.00 
| aati enemas aril | 6,020 85 | 146,109.54 | 95,432.17 | 33,917.36 5,601.50 | 281,069 
Sods . ceeowhedddaces | 1,333 38 51,474.05 | 29,738. 06 12, 299. 70 2,615. 00 | 96, 126 
PR  tttciite< ict 20, 381 566 | 562,396.40 | 764, 966.93 59, 522. 45 39, 307. 40 | 1, 426,19 











Classified by degree of disability the compensation payment 
under all plans for the three-year period were: Temporary total dis- 
ability, $358,683.66; permanent partial disability, $156,009.16; per- 
manent total disability, $47,702.38; fatal, $764,966.93. 

The following is the financial statement of the State fund: 





ASSETS 

EE I OE ET AT TE eT $84, 662. 88 

Less unredeemed warrants..........-...-.cccececees 7, 997. 82 

76, 665. 06 

en ca cmebadateendos 21, 819. 19 

es CN. kad cekiak bg cn kee es epedcmenns 11, 559. 47 
a ee Cie ND, 6 gk h i5in.d' > sd 6 0 di4 8 sind 0 Whid + bees dGO Ses bx . 3110, 043. 72 
I NE oe teen idtui dhs bcsanguadd bee boagudsiceenbad 37, 937. 18 
Premiums due.......... ey iil a la i aati n dilti atenmeeiee 1, 922. 08 
Inspection fees due....... hte abst he nthe shen ddan tes ¢< 060 227. 20 
De EL... cc casctasocscsiaa ASAE Be PRS Be So 8 PA 41, 399. 00 
i Pee ee tea. SE. iia cok eb eect ce bee ule dcldicstlett 8. 849. 00 

Expenditures authorized. .... TR Pe SS eT ee ee $107, 600. 00 

I ION, bine ore oncd pes cdnn ewesdoees 72, 520. 09 
Balance unexpended..... SaGhbsdabbeleeesuetts cdedddwetsscudédecece 35, 079. 91 


235, 458. 09 
LIABILITIES. 


ol en, fo eee 
[as compemention paid 2.2.60 25s. ects ccceccsccss- 96, 126. 81 





Premium surplus...............- ES ERIN IN, LS LOE PLT RIE $110, 475. 55 
Administrative income......... Sjn inna. #4 6d mhenenneen vbkneenchue 38, 164. 35 
Interest received.........- Ped adNCCUEREEs ech cckd code eae see seb cee 1, 478. 05 
Special deposits.............-.-.-.- Siwsececcccseccccces SESS Ge Od ove 12. 20 
Bonds and securities in trust................- depacisees dts chute ddterd 41, 399. 00 
Liability for permanent disabilities. ..... > ann aidas Seve oh ddddaienn oseuds 8, 849. 00 
DOTIIEIER 0 0:4. 90:0'9 9.4.0.0 «ne 009,08 nonedoneeeocenerios aes $107, 600. 00 

Less warrants drawn......... emtiridaeeesee a adene onal 72, 520. 09 
ROS GING ccccnccnnccctencccccsicce coccnvi b th mddnoesutthe suet 35, 079. 91 
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STATEMENT OF THE OHIO STATE INSURANCE FUND AS OF MAY 15, 1918. 


On July 1, 1918, a communication was addressed by the Industrial 
Commission to the subscribers to the Ohio State insurance fund, 
giving a detailed analysis of the State insurance plan, a table show- 
ing the net saving to employers under the Ohio rates as compared 
with the New York workmen’s compensation insurance rates, and 
a statement concerning the great rehabilitation problem and indus- 
trial assimilation of our returned soldiers and sailors, and the in- 
dustrial crippled, together with a rating revision calculated to con- 
tribute to an insurance’solution of the same. 

Considerable emphasis is laid upon this latter phase of the report. 
Under the Ohio workmen’s compensation act, if a workman has but 
one hand, one arm, one foot, one leg, or one eye, and subsequently 
loses another of any one of the foregoing members, growing out of 
the course of his employment, this latter loss creates a permanent 
total disability claim, and the claimant is entitled to receive in bi- 
weekly payments an amount equal to two-thirds of his wages for the 
remainder of his life. To control the heavy potential individual 
liability presented by this situation, as applied to individual State 
insurance risks, the commission has adopted a ruling, operative July 
1, 1918, to the effect that if any such risk has in his employment a 
workman possessing but one hand, eye, arm, leg, or foot, and such 
workman should subsequently lose an additional one of either of 
these members, growing out of the course of his employment, the 
individual account of such risk will be charged on the basis of the 
loss of the last member only, and will be merit rated on this basis. 
The remainder of the cost will be distributed over the fund as a whole. 

For example, assume such risk has in his employment a workman possessing but 
one eye, who is earning $18 per week, who subsequently loses the other eye through 
an industrial accident. In its schedule of benefits the law provides compensation 
equal to two-thirds of the employee’s weekly wages for a period of 100 weeks for the 
loss of one eye. In consequence of the foregoing rating revision, the individual 
account of the above risk would be charged with $1,200 plus medical and hospital 
costs. 

This workman would receive compensation from the fund for the remainder of his 
life, but this additional cost, as previously stated, would be distributed over the fund 
as a whole. 

The fundamental purpose of the foregoing is to pave the way to the insurance solu- 
tion of the rehabilitation problem of our returned military crippled and our industrial 
disabled workmen. It is the intent of the commission that the foregoing rule be 
operative to July 1,1919. Any modification of the same will be determined by devel- 
opments to that date. 

It is believed the foregoing rating revision will pave the way for the effective 
solution of this problem in so far as the same is applicable to State insurance risks. 
It is the purpose of the department to immediately turn its attention to the self-insur- 
ance risks of the State to the end of subsequently working out a similar solution from 
their point of view. 
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In making the comparison of Ohio and New York workme: 
compensation insurance rates, New York was selected, it is explain 
because the scale of benefits is substantially the same in point of co 
as those of the Ohio act, which scale ‘‘is higher than that of any 
the 39 States of this country having workmen’s compensation laws 
The table, which covers 129 classifications, shows that the 0} 
insurance rates should be increased on an average of 20 per cent 
make them directly comparable with the New York rates, due to t! 
fact that the New York rates are loaded with a tax of 2.5 per ce: 
and with the expense of administration, neither of which is requir 
of the Ohio State insurance fund; moreover, there applies to t! 
New York act a different type of merit rating system and a differen, 
in rating of office pay roll. This 20 per cent differential loading | 
the Ohio rates, it is stated, is made up of the following items: Stat 
tax, 2.5 per cent; Ohio’s cost of administration, 3.5 per cent; differenc. 
in merit rating system, 5 per cent; difference in rating of office pay 
roll, 9 per cent. The following summary of the data contained in th 
comparative table is included in the statement: 


1. The grand total earned pay roll developed under the Ohio State 
insurance fund by the 129 classifications contained in the 
EN eae ee ee $1, 525, 780, 608. 0% 
2. The total premium developed by applying the respective Ohio 
State insurance rates to the earned pay roll as developed under 
the Ohio State insurance fund by each of the 129 classifica- 
tions as contained in the table is............................ 22, 284, 638. 
3. Increasing this $22,284,638.19 by 20 per cent in order to place 
the Ohio State insurance rates on a directly comparable basis 
with the New York rates, increased the same to............. 26, 741, 565. 8: 
4. The total premium developed by applying the respective New 
York workmen’s compensation insurance rates to the earned 
pay roll as developed under the Ohio State insurance fund 
by each of the 129 classifications contained in the table is. ... 45, 950, 323. § 
So, if the subscribers to the Ohio State insurance fund, falling 
under the foregoing 129 classifications, had been compelled to 
pay the New York workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
instead of the Ohio State insurance rates, they would have paid 
into the Ohio State insurance fund $45,950,323.85 instead of 
$26 741,565.83, which would be an increase of.................. 19, 208, 758. 02 
This would be an increased cost of................--.2-.------+- 71. 83% 
For the year ended May 15, 1918, the subscribers of the Ohio State 
insurance plan paid into the Ohio State insurance fund an 
a ln wig ein oe 9, 442, 125. 28 
Had these Ohio employers been compelled to pay their premium 
into the Ohio State insurance fund on the basis of the New 
York workmen’s compensation insurance rates, they would have 
paid into the fund 171.83 per cent of $9,442,125.28, or........-.. 16, 
Thus, on the foregoing basis the Ohio State insurance plan has 
saved, for the single year ended May 15, 1918, the very significant 
sum of the difference between $16,224 403.87 and $9 442,125.28, 


which intiattitinessianheas e@enrernereee errr ee eeeee eeeeeeeaeee 6, 782, 278. ov 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF OHIO STATE INSURANCE FUND. 


The statement of the condition of the Ohio State insurance fund 
as of May 15, 1918, is as follows: 


Income. 
Totel PRGMMRUME. . ocacccccccccecccccce sees esse csceees $25, 269, 532. 85 
Interest earnings........ Dewdelbatle sdiweactucoes 794, 962. 94 
— — $26, 064, 495. 79 
Disbursements 
ee 13, 791, 522. 77 
-efund vouchers to employers..................... 219, 937. 48 
ccrued interest paid on bonds...................... 66, 528. 31 
xcess of income over disbursements..........,..... 11, 986, 507. 23 
——_—§— 26,064, 495. 79 
A ssets. 
Invested in bonds..................- 7, 337, 524. 66 
[nactsee BOOOUME.. .. ccciccccccccsccccns 3, 386, 647. 70 
ACtIVO REO. oo. csiccsccccccseesss- 466, 623. 39 
Cash balance in the State Treasury to 
the credit of the employers’ fund... 11, 190, 795. 75 
Premium in course of collection...... 795, 711. 48 
_— —— 11, 986, 507. 23 
Lial lit és. 
teserves: 
1. Reserve set aside to bring all 
claims to full maturity ..... $8, 449, 478. 40 
2. Unearned premium reserve.... 1, 540, 662. 00 
— — 9,990, 140. 40 


The two surplus funds: 
3. Statutory surplus—reserve fund 
to guarantee the perpetual 
solvency of the fund... ..... 887, 282. 82 
4. Surplus of earned premium 


over all losses.............-. 1,109, 084. 01 
— 1, 996, 366. 83 
——_———  ]] 986. 507. 23 





Stated briefly, the fund, within the last year, has passed through what is doubtless 
the most violent industrial stress period that has ever existed in this State, which 
abnormal period the fund has succeeded in holding under complete control. 

As shown in the statement, the surplus fund of earned premium 
over all losses of the employers’ fund amounts to $1,109,084.01, and 
since this is considerably larger than the commission desires to exist, 
a refund of $336,452.46 to the employers is announced. 





STANDARDS OF SAFETY UNDER THE WASHINGTON WORKMEN’S COM. 
PENSATION LAW. 

The workmen’s compensation law of Washington was amended by 
chapter 120, Acts of 1917, so as to direct the industrial insurance com- 
mission of the State to make corrections semiannually in the classifi- 
cation of industries for the purpose of premium ratings. These cor- 
rections are to be based on the standards of safety or accident pre- 
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vention maintained in the individual plants, and are intended 
reflect the nature and extent of such provisions made. 

The compensation law establishes no standards of safety, and | 
commission is given no authority to fix such standards or to requ 
their observance if fixed. The factory inspection law of the State 
of a comparatively limited scope, and its enforcement is in the hands 
officials in no way connected with the administration of the compe: 
sation law. The industrial insurance commission has therefore be: 
unable to carry out the system of merit rating in any satisfacto) 
manner, and some complaints have arisen from its failure to ta 
% tion, 

lo solve the existing difficulties, if possible, and to secure a full: 
understanding of the whole subject, a conference of contributors | 
the State insurance fund was called to meet in Seattle on Septembe: 
1918.1. The situation was explained by the members of the comm: 
sion, who pouted out the need of fixing rates, not on the basis of ac: 
dent experience, which might at any time, and even for a series 
years, favor the negligent employer as against one who had installed : 
proper safety devices, but on the basis of the actual provisions ma 
to attain a high standard of accident prevention. Discussion b 
those in attendance developed their acceptance of this view, but en 
phasized the necessity of the cooperation of the employee, whos 
absence from the conference was noted. 

After various suggestions had been considered, a motion wa 
adopted asking the commission to appoint a committee of 14 pe 
sons, equally representative of employers and employees, and charg 
with the duty of drafting legislation to provide for definite standard 
of accident prevention upon which to base merit rating for esta! 
lishments in all classes of industry, the reports to be presented 
the legislature for action, as in the case of the commission draftin 
the original act. 





RECENT CHANGES IN BRITISH WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW I 
REGARD TO OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 


Having stood practically without alteration since its enactment i: 
1906, the workmen’s compensation law of Great Britain has bee: 
twice amended of late. In addition, noteworthy changes have bee! 
made in its schedule of occupational diseases; compensation is to b 
allowed the same as if the disease or suspension from work on accoun' 
of the disease ‘‘ were a personal injury by accident arising out of an: 
in course of”? the employment. 

In the Montnty Review for November, 1917 (pp. 164, 165), men 
tion was made of an amendment of August 2, 1917, increasing by one- 





'1 Washington. Industrial Insurance Commission. Standards. of accident prevention and merit ratin 
Tro2eedings of a conference held at Seattle Sept. 4, 1918. Olympia, 1918. 46 pp. 
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fourth the amount of the statutory award for total disability, such 
increase to apply to existing as well as to subsequent awards, and 
to be effective during the period of the present war and for six 
months thereafter. A second amendment bearing date of May 16 
1918, authorizes arbitrators under the act to award compensation in 


’ 


cordance with its terms, if they think proper to do so, in cases in 
which the person injured was at the time of the injury working under 
an illegal contract of service or apprenticeship. 

Various changes have been made at different times in regard to 
compensation for occupational diseases, discretionary powers with 
respect thereto being conferred upon the Se retary of State. The 

vised list as of February 26, 1918, is as follows: 


SCHEDULE, 





Description of disease or injury. Description of proces 
{rsenic poisoning or Tee GONE, ox cdceecevsacnse Handling of arsenic or its preparations or co ound 
Lead poisoning or its SOQGUCLH® .....-6-6 --«, Handling of lead l or its pre} iratior on unds. 
3. (a) Poisoning by benzine and its home logue , | Handling benzine or any of its homologues, or any 
or the sequela, proc in the manufacture or involving the use 
thereo! 
(b) Poisoning by nitro and amido derivatives of | Handling any nitro or amido derivative of bh 
benzine and its homologues (trinitro- or any of its homologues, or any proc« 
toluene, anilin, and others), or the sequelz. manufacture or involving the use thereof 
4. Poisoning by dinitrop henol or its sequele....... Handling dinitrophenol, or any process in the manu- 
1a ure or Invol\ i the use thereof. 
5. vis oning by nitrous fumes or its sequel ....... Any process in which nitrous fumes are evolved. 
6. Dope poisoning; that is, poisoning by any sub- | Any process in the manufacture of air-craft 


stance used as, or in conjunction wit ‘h, isolvent 
for acetate of cellulose, or its se quela 


7. Poisoning by tetra hlorethane or its sequela ---- Any process in the manufacture or involving use 
ft etr u -hlore thane. 

8. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or its sequela....) Any process involving the use of carbon bisulphide 

yy ils preparations or compounds. 

9. Poisoning by nickel carbony] or its sequel ....... Any process in which nickel carbony] gas is evolved. 

10. Poisoning by Gonioma Kamassi (African box- Any process in the manufacture of articles from 

wood) or its sequele. Gonioma hamassi (African boxwood), 

1] Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids...... 

b) Ulceration of the skin produced by dust 
liquids. 

c) Ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
nose or mouth produced by dust. 

12 Epitheliomatous cancer or ulceration of the | Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral] oil, 
skin due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, or paraffin, or any compound, product, or residue 
or parraffin, or any compound, product, o1 f any of these substances. 
residue of any of these substances. 

(b) Ulceration of the corneal surface of the eye, | Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, 
due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, o1 or paraflin, or any compound, product, or residue 
paraffin, or any compound, product, or of any of these substances 
residue of these substances. 

13. Chrome ulceration or its sequela.......... eseseee) Any process involving the use of chromic acid or 


bichromate of ammonium, potassium, or sodium, 
r thelr preparations, 
14. Scrotal epithelioma (chimney sweep’s cancer)..... Chimney sweeping. 
15. Compressed air illness or its sequelie........- ..-| Any process carried on in compressed air. 
Cataract in ginesworkers. ..........0-c.csccccese- Processes in the manufacture of glass invol\ 
exposure to the glare of molten glass. 
17. The disease known as miner’s nystagmus, | Mining. 
whether occurring in miners or others, and 
whether the symptom of oscillation of the eye- 
balls be present or not. 
is. Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand (beat hand).. Do. 
). Subcutaneous cellulitis over the patella (miner’s | Do. 
beat knee). 


Acute bursitis over the elbow (miner’s beat | Do, 
elbow). 
2i. Inflammation of the synovial lining of the wrist Do. 
—_ and tendon s! a aisha. sae alewaeinads — 
Pe ihe kas a senncessedceoacesecese .... Care of any equine aiimal suffering from glanders: 
handling the carcass of such anin 
3 Telegraphist’s cramp a a ee ee ..| Use of telegraphic instruments, 


4. Writer's cramp. 
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Compensation for disability under the heading numbered 11 
not be allowed if it is merely a disability to continue at work 
particular process in which the disease was contracted. Catara 
olasgsworkers gives rise to a claim for compensation not in exc 
six months, and not more than four months unless an operati 
had. Compensation for writers’ cramp is limited to a period 
months, 
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LABOR LAWS. 





COMPULSORY WORK LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Attention has been called from time to time, as the material 
became available, to laws requiring the employment at some lawful 
and useful occupation of the residents of the States affected. Besides 
the States heretofore noted in the publications of this bureau, it 
is now possible to summarize ihe provisions of the laws of Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and South Dakota. 
In Montana, as noted in the MonrHiy Lasor Review for August 
1918, the matter is treated of in an order of the State Council ie 
National Defense, while in the other States laws were enacted, 
though in some instances reference was made to the State council. 

The following table presents in comparable form the principal 
P ‘ovisions of these measures for all the States, 12 in number, in 


vhich they now exist: 


PROVISIONS OF COMPULSORY WORK LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 














ee — 7 Exemptions on 
} tail to account of 
| W ork a 
; | Persons Term of appli- | time : | | » |e wee 
State. covered. cation of act. per “a td = a W ages, 
week. | & 5 P | — -_- 
Be 5 ap | = oS 
| ¢ _ =) A= 
a | & © . | Se 
a a, a aia 
— : , 3 —s 
: Act of Apr. 8, | Males, 18-50.| War,plus 6 mos.|........ FW das cesdeccess Yes. | Yes. | Reason- 
‘sis ible. 
Act of Aug. 8, | | Males, 16-55. | Ee ee 5} dys. Yes. | Yes. No. Yes. | Yes. | ¢ urrent, 
1918. 
pe Ch. 178, 1918...| Males, 16-60.; War,plus6 mos.) 36 hrs. |...... (1) | No. 
: No. 139, s018. .| Males, 17-66.) War...........| 4S hrs. |......).... No. | Yes.| Yes 
Ma: Ch. 1917 ...| Males, 18-50.| War...........|........| Yes.| Yes.; No. | Yes.| Ye Current, 
Mass. “Ch. $86, 1918.| Males, 18-50.; War........... 36 hrs.| Yes.| Yes.| No. | Ye Yes. | Current. 
ps el Sein Micheas a an Every adult.) War............| 5 days.|......]......|...... 
: Ch. 55, 1918...| Males, 18-50.| War........... 36 hrs.| Yes | Yes.| No. | Yes. | Yes. | Current. 
N x : Ch. 625, 1918.) Males, 18—50.| War........... 7 eee SS ee No. | Ye Yes. | Current. 
& Ch. 1661, 1918.| Males, 18-50.; War........... | 36 brs. | Yes. | Yes.| No. | Yes. | Yes. | Current, 
S. Dak.: Ch. 62,1918. (3) War.. oe i. | Yes.| Yes.| (3) (3) | (3) | Current, 
W.Va.: Ch. 12, 19175.| Males, 16-60 | War plus 6 mos.} 36 hrs. }...... (1) a eee 


1 Part of ray, for violations must be worked out on roads, streets, or public works, 
2 Order of State Council of National Defense, Apr. 22, 1918. 

8In the discretion of the State Council of National Defense. 

‘Fixed by regulations of the State Council of National Defense, 

§ Second extra session. 

€ Bona fide students during schoo! term. 
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While the foregoing laws and order are believed to be all, of State 
wide scope, that are in existence at the present time, they do no 
cover entirely the field in which the principle is in operation. Th 
bureau has no means of knowing the extent to which this is true 
since there is no national clearing house for city and town ordinances 
but it has secured a copy of an ordinance of the city of Beaumon 
Tex., the first section of which declares that ‘‘All able-bodied citi 
zens of the city of Beaumont shall be required to be engaged in som: 
useful and essential occupation for the period of six days each week 

The terms ‘‘useful”’ and ‘‘essential”’ are to be construed to includ: 
such occupations as are not classed as nonessential by the communi 
labor boards of the United States having local jurisdiction durin: 
the war with Germany. 

It will be noted that no limit of age or sex is embodied in the orde 
nor are exemptions provided for on any ground. Conviction in thi 
corporation court of a violation of the act subjects to a fine of not le 
than $5 nor more than $25. 

Other towns and cities of the South and perhaps elsewhere are 
reported as enforcing with special vigor the existing vagrancy laws 
and ordinances, without enacting special provisions of this emergenc) 
type. 





URUGUAY LAW REQUIRING EMPLOYERS TO PROVIDE CHAIRS FOR 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES.' 


The Republic of Uruguay recently enacted a law, effective October 
13, 1918, requiring the managers of all stores, shops, pharmacies 
factories, workshops, and other establishments or places in whic! 
women are employed, to supply sufficient chairs for the use o! 
female employees whenever their work permits. The enforcemen 
of the law is intrusted to the labor inspectors, who are authorized to 
enter all classes of establishments above mentioned. 

The law provides a penalty for the first offense of 5 to 10 peso 
($5.17 to $10.34) and for each subsequent offense of 50 pesos ($51.70). 





1 Diario Official de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, July 13, 1913. 
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HOUSING AND WELFARE WORK. 





HOUSING SCHEMES OF THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS, GREAT BRITAIN.! 


The housing problem of the Ministry of Munitions is an exceedingly 
complex one. It might almost be said that the housing section is in 
close touch with nearly every town and village in the country, the 
making of munitions of war in some form being so general throughout 
the country. It is also a problem which occupies an important place 
in the reconstruction program, since not only will Great Britain need 
a great deal of repair work after the war, in addition to the vast housing 
plans, but the country will have to share materials with France and 
Belgium to help repair the devastation in those two countries. 

Representatives of the Federation of British Industries, of the 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed, and of labor generally, 
met in London recently to consider the scheme outlined in the recent 
reports of the housing committee relating to the formation of Public 
Utility Societies’ as a partial means of solution of the housing pro}- 
lem after the war. The federation delegates were said to represent 
16,000 firms with a capital of about £4,000,000,000 ($19,466,000,000), 
while the trade-union representatives represented a membership of a 
million and a half. 

The scheme aims to use the federation organization to bring 
together all sections of the communities interested in the provision of 
houses and also to bring together members of the building and build- 
ing-supply trades, and it also aims at securing the cooperation and 
support of organized labor. It was agreed to supplement municipal 
housing schemes rather than to compete with them. 

To a deputation from the conference, which waited upon him to 
discuss the housing question in relation to financial aid for private 
enterprise, Mr. Hayes Fisher, president of the Local Government 
Board, said that the Government had agreed to provide 75 per cent 
of the capital required for the Public Utility Societies, and that the 
societies would be expected to find the other 25 per cent. It would 
depend, he said, upon the management of the societies whether a 
satisfactory dividend could be paid, but that with good management 
there was a prospect of 5 per cent being paid, and that the Govern- 
ment loan could run for 50 years. 








pp. 251-260. 
*hee MONTHLY LaBoR Review for November, pp. 272 to 275. 
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A bill recently introduced in Parliament provides that 
county councils wish to borrow money for the purpose of pro 
ing dwellings for persons in the employment of the council, 
maximum period of repayment shall be extended from 30 to 80 y: 
It authorizes the Public Works Loan Commissioners to make ; 
loans to the county council, and for a period of 12 months after 
termination of the war the county council may provide houses 
the working classes if they are satisfied that the Local Governm 
Board in any particular case have not taken adequate steps tow: 
that end. 

The following account by Mr. N. C. Adams, representative of 
United States Department of Labor in Great Britain, of the Minis 
of Munitions housing schemes is of interest, therefore, not only beca 
of war needs but also because of the enormous effect the experi 
gained will have upon the housing plans for postwar times: 


The Ministry of Munitions is obviously greatly concerned with the proper ho 
of the workers whenever new work on munition plants is to be begun, or an ext: 
of an old plant is to be made, since whatever may bring about an increased out} 
of primary importance. 

The Central Billeting Board must, if possible, provide billets for the workers 
if this proves impossible or impracticable in the specific locality, the board no' 
the housing section, which immediately takes the matter up with the local authorit 
the firm, as the case may be. The section’s experts, in conjunction with the | 
people, must then decide upon the most expedient plan to be followed. Every p! 
of the subject must be studied with the utmost dispatch. Minutes are valua! 
The type of building—hostel, temporary barracks, temporary huts, semipermanen 
permanent houses, etc.—must be considered, together with the financial plan t 
followed. The local authorities probably have deep-rooted ideas of their own and | 
it difficult to adapt them to war times. Also, they must bear in mind postwar ti: 
and the ultimate good of their community. Local conditions, such as proximit 
certain materials and lack of others, and above all, labor, are huge factors when | 
work must be rushed to conclusion at top speed. 

At all centers, a clearing hostel is provided for the care of workers on the nigh 
their arrival in order that each may be thoroughly inspected and, in some ca 
cleaned up before they can be assigned to permanent quarters. 


THe CovENTRY SCHEME. 


At the beginning of the war, Coventry had a population of a little over 100,000. 
is estimated that about double that number are now living in the town and its | 
skirts. The various factories, motor and others, have been tremendously expan: 
The housing question was serious in the beginning of 1914 and the gravity incre: 
overwhelmingly in the early months of the war, drastic efforts being required to pro\ 
suitable accomodation for the swarming additional workers. 

A splendid scheme of permanent housing was undertaken by the corporation in | 
early part of the war, with assistance from the Ministry of Munitions. This is loc:' 
at Stoke Heath and is used almost entirely by the employees of the big ordn 
works. Mr. G. L. Pepler, the architect, who is town planning inspector of the | 
Government Board, also designed the beautiful ‘London Road Scheme,’’ of per: 
neut houses, for Messrs. Siddeley-Deasy, which adjoin their motor works. 
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These two schemes are not so pretentious or expensive as the Well Hall scheme at 
Woolwich, but are in their way equally successful. Homes were provided, with every 
comfort and convenience, for hundreds of workers and their families in a very short 
space of time and the fact has been clearly demonstrated that a utilitarian scheme of 
this kind, for which there is a superlative need on the instant, may also be one of per- 
manent beauty. These houses are in blocks of four and six, and in some of the Lon- 
don Road six-house blocks the dividing partitions are omitted, and the blocks made 
into hostels for women. At any time, with a minimum of expenditure, they can be 
converted into separate houses. These hostels were furnished by H. M. Office of 
Works and the furnishings are comfortable and durable, and, at the same time, artistic 
to a degree that is amazing. 

The Siddeley-Deasy houses occupy what was-an open field, on rolling ground, and 
the lots are about 100 feet in depth, giving a parking on the front and a fine garden in 
the rear of each house. 


TemMPoRARY CotTraGE SETTLEMENT, 


The largest schemes of the Ministry of Munitions are in connection with the works 
of Messrs. White and Poppe, including the National lilling Factory. About 150 acres 
are covered by the works and various houses and hostels. 

The temporary cottage settlement has 466 cottages, which work out about 23 to the 
acre. In all probability the cottages will be required for many years after the war, 
and properly maintained the life of these cottages may safely be taken at 20 years. 
At some future time it may be that part of the cottages will be pulled down in order 
to provide more space for those which remain, giving gardens and forming environ- 
ment which can be treated as a garden suburb and which might be turned over to a 
public utility society on generous terms by the Government. More than half are two- 
bedroom houses, the remainder having three bedrooms. Each has a good-sized living 
room, scullery, food larder, and water-closet. Each living room has a range (not built 
-in) and a gas stove in at least one bedroom. Gas connections are being made now and 
gas cooking stoves are to be placed in each scullery. The rents are 8s. ($1.94) (3 bed- 
rooms) or 6s. 6d. ($1.58) (2 bedrooms) per week. These figures include all rates and 
taxes and electric light (unlimited and consequently the privilege is abused). When 
the gas cooking stove is installed, each tenant will be charged 3d. (6 cents) per week 
extra to cover cost of piping, etc. Each tenant pays for gas consumed. 

The houses are built in rows facing each other with a footpath between, fenced oif, 
and each house having a fair-sized garden for grass and flowers leading to its entrance. 
The back garden (for vegetables) opens on the cart road. These houses and all the 
hostels, are coated with a wash made of the local red sand, which gives a particularly 
nice warm pink tint, contrasting charmingly with the black tarred roofs. 

A very beautifully laid out and planted corporation park in the center of these 
housing and hostel schemes is supplemented by an 8-acre tract fitted out by the 
ministry as a recreation ground for factory workers. 


Hostets ror GIRLS. 


The ministry has erected 33 hostels for girls on a site of about 32 acres. These 
hostels are connected by covered (open sides) ways, which lead to the canteen block, 
composed of two huge canteen rooms with the serving kitchen between. There are 
also a recreation and an adminstration block on the site. These hostels were designed 
to accomodate 2,800 girls, but only about 1,600 are actually in residence and some 
of the hostels are closed. 

The scheme is under the guidance of joint wardens, Hon. Anne MacNaghten and 
Miss Beatrice Picton-Turberville, with a canteen superintendent. Each separate 
hostel block is run by a matron and three maids are resident. Each block has a 
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cheerful, well-lighted and heated common room, also ample bathing and lavatory 
accomodations. There are both single and double rooms (with lockers), warmed |) 
a steam pipe running along the floor. The laundries are in separate blocks, and are 
completely fitted with tubs, drying and ironing rooms. The girls furnish their owy 
soap and there is always plenty of hot water. 

The lighting and ventilating of all the buildings has been exceedingly well do 
The matrons, maids, and ‘‘lady assistants” in the canteen are now of a superior c! 
The munition girls employed here are chiefly from Ireland and Wales and w: 
rough, uncouth class. The hostels were rushed tea finish and no attempt made to « 
up the grounds, all the building litter being left where it fell. The canteen he! 
were of the same class as the girls, and altogether this place was a genuine Al ‘‘: 
house.” The waitresses flung food before the girls and the girls flung food and 
and table furnishings at the waitresses, at each ether, and through the wind 
The grounds were littered with everything and conditions grew worse daily. 

Then the ministry appealed to Misses MacNaghten and Picton-Turberville. 
had been wardens of the Woolwich (Arsenal) Hostels, to take over this Cove 
scheme, and attempt to tame the wild Irish-Welsh inmates. (Miss MacNac! 
tells me she is Irish and Miss Picton-Turberville is Welsh.) Result, the grou 
were cleared, 70 tons of builders’ refuse being made into a rockery for a park on | 
grounds to avoid carting. The ground was prepared for gardening and allotme: 
Every girl has had an allotment, prizes being offered for the best results. 
wardens worked their allotments along with the girls. The grounds and covered 
are now well-kept and free from litter. Then ‘‘lady helpers” were tried, and ther 
no more ‘‘rough-house.” In fact, one could hardly imagine a more orderly, \ 
kept colony of this kind than one sees here. But such results im so short a 
could not be obtained except by women with very superior judgment and tact. 

Each girl pays 15s. ($3.65) per week, which covers room, use of bath, laund: 
common room, etc., early breakfast (tea and bread) before 6; breakfast 8:30: din: 
and supper. There is a shop at the canteen where the girls can buy sweets, t 
articles, etc., at very reasonable prices. The profits of the shop are used for 
hostel welfare and amusement work and are considerable. Many girls also | 
extra food outside, but they get sufficient to eat at the canteen. 

Another group of 21 girls’ hostels accommodates 2,000 girls uader the supervis 
of a lady superintendent and a staff of matrons. There is a recreation hall lar; 
and better than may be found in many good-sized towns. The canteen rooms ha\ 
big, easily-opened windows on three sides, a high peaked roof, and big skylight 
Air and light, heat, and speed in serving were all well worked out. 

The gardens between the blocks not only supply all the canteens, but produ 
large quantities for sale to persons living outside. The flower gardens—and they are 
most attractive and numerous—are worked actually at a profit from sales made | 
the canteen and individuals inside and outside. The gardening staff the first ye 
numbered about 70, but this year, owing to the heavy initial work having been don 
it was reduced satisfactorily by one-half, 

The whole supply of vegetables for all canteens was raised on the sites this ye 
and from the pigs and bees kept the total supply of bacon and honey obtained is avai 
able for the canteens. The gardening scheme not only has provided fresh vegetab!e: 
at market prices, but also has improved the general environment of the host 
residence and exerted a considerable moral influence, while the health statisti 
are better than formerly and with no other obvious explanation; in fact, one migh' 
have anticipated a fall in the curve rather than an improvement under present con- 
ditions, but for the fact that the gardens between the hostels have, to a large extent, 
precluded the throwing of rubbish from hostel windows and considerably improved 


the environment. 
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At Barras Heath in connection with the Coventry Ordnance Works the ministry 
has erected a small scheme for 500 girls, with canteen, administration block. recrea- 
tion room, and five hostels, connected by covered ways, as are the larger groups. 
The management is the same as described for the other schemes, but with 500 gir!s 
instead of 3,000 it is possible to create an atmosphere totally different irom that of the 
larger schemes, It seems to be generally admitted that a number of small schemes 
are better than one or two large ones, since in dealing with large numbers of young 
girls, many of them leaving comfortable homes for the first time, and others coming 
from the worst slums of the cities and seaport towns, it is possible by closer supervi 
sion to lessen the risk of bad moral influences, which part of the girls might exert. 


GostTets FoR MEN. 


There are seven hostels for men under the direction of a superintendent. with two 
stewards, which accommodate 680 men and the staff. The men pay 4s. ($0.97) per 
week for their rooms and take their meals at the works canteen. Some sort of social 
life is necessary, and at the men’s hostels there is a social club open to residents only, 
on payment of 6d. (12 cents) entrance fee and 1d. (2 cents) per week subscription. 
The club is entirely self-governed. -The ministry provided the rooms and furnished 
the club, but the members have purchased a piano and provide games from their own 
funds, the proceeds of entrance fees and subscriptions, and profits of the bar. Only 
light refreshments are obtainable at the bar—tea, coffee, cakes, etc., and such food 
as is possible under the system of food control now in force. 

The whole of the schemesare provided with systems of hydrants, with special water 
supply, and are also well supplied with fire extinguishers and hand grenades. The 
factory fire brigade and trained girls living in hostels are a further protection. 





WOMEN’S REQUIREMENTS IN WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS IN 
ENGLAND.' 


Even before the war the provision for more housing was an urgent 
need in England, and when reconstruction plans came up for con- 
sideration it was evident that this problem must be among the first 
to receive attention. At once there rose a demand that women should 
have some part in whatever plans might be made, on the ground that 
houses designed by men alone were apt to be arranged with so litile 
regard for the housewife’s convenience that they materially increased 
the difficulties of keeping house on a workingman’s income. ‘To 
meet this demand, the women’s housing subcommittee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction was appointed, and in May, 1918, handed in an 
interim report on urban housing, which was published by the min- 
istry in September. The duties of the committee, as expressed in 
the terms of their appointment, were: 

(a) To visit specimen houses which have been erected by the Ministry of Munitions 
or other houses selected after consultation with Branch F., in order to make sugges- 
tions with special reference to the convenience of the housewife. 


(6) To advise on the plans received from the architects’ committee, with special 
reference to the convenience of the housewife. 








'Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Advisory Council. Women’s Housing Subcommittée. 
First interim report. London, 1918. Cd. 9166. 
[1817] 
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The committee make it clear from the outset that they consic 
any houses now built should be planned with reference to a hig! 
standard of living than that which prevailed when many of the ho: 
ing schemes were carried through. Their recommendations und 
this head are mainly for the provision for more space, both by ha 
ing a wider frontage and by planning for an additional room. Ea 
cottage should contain a minimum of six rooms, a living room, pa’ 
lor, and scullery on the ground floor and three bedrooms aboy: 
In addition, a bathroom and a larder are considered necessai 
The demand for a parlor is put forward rather apologetically: 

An extra room is required in which the children can do their lessons, visitors | 
entertained, and books and other possessions be kept out of harm’s way. Where 
member of the family is an official of some organization, the room may often be want: 
for the purpose of an interview or a meeting. Moreover, an emergency may aris 
which makes the extra room a necessity rather than a luxury. Where a parlor 
lacking we note a tendency to use the scullery as a living room. Ourattention h 
been called to a case where a large number of newly built houses had to be remodel: 
at considerable expense to meet the demand for additional room. 


The provision of extra space must involve extra expense, but 
number of other suggestions are made for increasing the comfort « 
the house at little or no expense. For instance, it is urged that th: 
living room should have the most favorable aspect the house per 
mits, that the outside door should open into a lobby instead « 
directly into the living room, that there should be no steps betwee: 
the scullery and living room, that the stairway should not be nar 
row and steep, that a staircase window should take the place of th 
prevalent skylights and trap ventilators, which are unsatisfactory 
‘‘on account of their tendency to get out of order and the difficulty 
of reaching them,” that more closet room should be provided, that 
the coal bin should not be so placed that the coal must be carried 
in through the living room, that windows in the living rooms should 
not be so high that a person sitting down could not see out of them 
and so on through a long list of matters, little in themselves, but 
meaning in the aggregate a large amount of avoidable discomfort 
and inconvenience. 

On two points besides that of additional space, involving extra 
expense, the committee is emphatic in its recommendations: Th 
necessity for a bathroom and for a hot-water supply. As to th: 
first, it appears that baths are more common than bathrooms 
When the bath is placed upstairs it is usually in a bathroom, though: 
sometimes it is in one of the bedrooms, but when it is downstairs tlic 
need for privacy is apt to be ignored. 

Where the bath is downstairs, even on modern estates, it is frequently placed in 


the scullery; no partition is provided, although the scullery itself may serve as a 
passageway. In many cases hot water is not laid on, but has to be carried by hand 
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from the copper or range; in some instances no waste or supply pipe is fitted, making 
the filling and emptying of the bath so laborious that it is seldom used. 

The provision of a regular supply of hot water, while important in 
connection with the use of the bath, is even more important for the 
regular work of the house. 

The extra time, trouble. and expense involved when water must be heated in 
kettles and carried to the bath, wash tub, or sink is a serious addition to the house- 
wife’s burden. A great part of the everyday work of the house, as well as the laundry 
work. is doubled by the lack of a proper supply of hot water. The extra strain on 
the woman’s strength. coupled with the waste of time, leaves her without either the 
opportunity or the energy to attend to other household tasks or to secure any form of 
recreation for herseli. 

The advantage of a central hot-water system for a whole street 
or block of houses is dwelt on, and also the possibility that the devel- 
opment of cheap electric power on a large scale, which is put forward 
as probable after the war, may revolutionize the whole situation. 
It is urged that this possibility be kept in mind in all future planning. 

There is nothing startling in any of these proposals. Most of them 
would not even add to the cost of the building. But the fact that 
it is necessary to call attention to such obvious matters as the desir- 
ability of placing windows low enough for the household to see out 
of them, or avoiding unnecessary steps for the housewife to go up 
and down in the course of her work, seems to show that there is a 
real need for the women’s committee. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 1918. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports con 
cerning the volume of employment in October, 1918, from repr 
sentative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. T) 
figures for October of this year as compared with those from identica 
establishments for October, 1917, show that there was an increas 
of 1.3 per cent in the number of people serene in two industries 
car building and repairing, and leather manufacturing—and a d 
crease in eleven. The greatest rst FO decreases—12.9, 12.7 a 
12.4—were shown in cigar manufacturing, men’s ready-made clothing 
and cotton manufacturing, respectively. 

The reports from all the industries show an increase in the tot: 
amount of the pay roll for October, 1918, when compared with 
October, 1917. Car building and repairing and iron and steel show 
the greatest respective increases of 58.1 and 33.8 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER. 1y! 
AND OCTOBER, 1918. 
































| 
Estab- E Number on pay : Amount of pay | Per 
lish- roll in— Per rol] in— ; 
ments cent of _ 
report-| Period |—————————— increase - 
Industry. ing for of | 4 
’ av } . 
— pay roll. lOctober. October, % de- October | October, | or d 
er, 1¢ 17. 1912. crease 1917 , | 1918 ’ 
both (—). | sia | ss 
years. —_ 
hid: ed or 
Automobile manufacturing..| 52 1 week. ./ 135,589 | 135,313  — 0.9 |$3, 241,109 '$3,776,737 | +1 
Boots and shoes............. | LO 47.946 | 46.002! — 4.1 693,926 | 870.461 | +2 
Car building and repairing. . .| 33 | 4 month.| 38,575 | 39,078 | + 1.3 | 1,474,658 2 331.681 | 
Cigar manufacturing. ....... 60 | 1 week..| 20,889 | 18,203 —12.9 270,197 | 273,355 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . ee | | 19,946 17,414 12.7 318,728 | 349,598 
Cotton finishing.......-..... gy A RS | 14,201 | 13,253 — 6.7] 214,490 251, 154 
Cotton manufacturing... .. > er ee 54,912 48,101 —12.4 640.052 | 745.164 
Hosiery and underwear..... 60 |...do.....| 31,857 | 29,198 — 8.3 370,419 | 426,388 
iron and steel... ...........- 100 | 4 month.) 183,787 | 180,000 . — 2.1 8 8,045 |13, 199, 112 
Leather manufasturing...... 34} lweek..; 16,455| 16,666) + 1.3 82, 564 | 354, 782 
PROT SRARING .... 520. + seveece i |} 23,332 | 22,247  — 4.7 378, 759 481,480 | +2 
DEL As bb bnn nitencnsenebees ad 37 | 2 weeks .| 12,586 11,289  —10.3 302. 308 360, 911 119 
Woolen <2. ...22iicceeeeees-| SL | L week..| 50,202) 44,716 —10.9 783,028 | 815,604 | + 4 
| i i 





The table following shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in October, 1917, and 
October, 1918. The number of establishments reporting on this 
question is small, and this fact should be taken into consideration 
when studying these figures. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN OCTOBER, 1917, AND OCTOBER, 1918. 


























Number actually work- | 


| 


Establish- ing = full ong - 
ments re- , repor pay p 
Industry. perting for| F ee in October— 
October, | P®Y T° 
both years. 
1917 1918 

Automobile manufacturing .............-.. 33 | 1 week.... 96, 522 90,925 
Boots and shoes eee eee eee ee 2) eeeeeeeeee 22 - .do ecceece 8, 660 , a 011 
Car b groove bee ES. 32 | 4 month.. 33, 537 33, 428 
Cigar manu CUTING.......-ccccccccccccces 7 1 week.... 5, 495 4,478 
Men’s ready-made clothing................| a ae 6, 898 5, 585 
i eh cuadscncdnettiesaeseces BG cx0cn 6, 538 5,946 
Cottnis GARISONIIIEE.. .... cccsccesssccccsee | SS ee 26. 374 20, 5 
Hosiery and Underwear ......cccccccc.e.ee- ee 12, 428 10, 595 
TO IE Fao 66 658 os ces sencenssceccicces 78 | month 141, 937 138, 833 
Leather manufacturing ........ccccceces-e 16 | 1 week.... 10, 500 11,427 
PE MIE a v5 ono 2 esaudebossnscéesecse = ere 5, 737 6,159 
ESE, SCA Ee ee 23 | 2 weeks 8, 209 6, 348 
WGQHE. .ccedacnusencescscesescvene bdevwess | 41 | 1 week.... 39, 159 32,7 








Per cent 
of increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—), 
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In comparing the reports of the same industries for October, 1918, 
with those for September, 1918, four show an increase in the number 
of persons on the pay roll and nine a decrease. 


largely due to the epidemic of influenza during this period. 


The decreases are 


The 


largest increase, 5.3 per cent, appears in car building and repairing. 
The most important decreases—9.8, 8.6, and 8.5 per cent—were 
shown in hosiery and underwear, cotton manufacturing, and men’s 
ready-made clothing. 

There were four increases shown in the total amount of pay roll in 
October, 1918, as compared with September, 1918, the largest, 13.4 
per cent, appearing in iron and steel. 
greatest of which were 15.6 per cent and 14.9 per cent in cotton manu- 
facturing and woolen, respectively. 


Nine decreases were shown, the 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 



































1918, AND OCTOBER, 1918. 
Estab- Number on pay | Amount of pay roll 
lish- roll in— Per in— Per 
ments cent of | | cent of 
report- increase) lincrease 
Industry. ing for pane (+) or | (+) or 
py Pere Septem-| October, hl | Septem- | October, | , 4° 
phe mam ber, 1918.) 1918. | “CAS? | ber, 1918.| 1918. | “78a 
ber. 
Antomobile manufacturing . 48 | 1 week. .| 122,611 | 124,373 | 41.4 '$3, 285,180 $3,461,252; + 5.4 
Boots and shoes............ ia eee 47,910 |} 44,818; —§.5! 906,970 847,960 | — 6.5 
Car building and repairing. . 35 | 4month.| 37,407 | 39,372) +5.3 | 2,102,699 | 2,354,620, +120 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... 56 | lweek..) 18,750| 17,474] —6.8| 280,241 | 259,074 | — 7.6 
Men’ s ready-made c othing. oe ee 19,363 | 17,717} —8.5| 374,770; 355,507; — 5.1 
Cotton finishing ............ aa 13,887 | 13,253) —4.6 | 272,280 | 251,154; — 7.8 
Cotton manufacturing...... 57 |...d0..... 52,197 | 47,701| —8.6| 878,504 | 741,405 | —15.46 
Hosiery and underwear..... 56 |...d0..... 28,106 | 25,362) —9.8 | 428,798; 380,489) —11.3 
Iron and steel.............. 96 | 4month.! 177,341 | 177,843 | + .3 |11,516,834 |13,059,132 | +13.4 
Leather manufacturing..... 35 | 1 week 15,273 | 14,640} —4.1 | 322,345; 304,710) — 5.5 
Paper making.............. 50 |...d0..... 24,201 | 22,592| —6.6| 512,899) 490,008) — 4.5 
es SRR 38 2 weeks . 11, 561 11,589 | +. 2 | 367, 531 369, 587 + .6 
i 50 | 1 week. 48,416 | 44,580; —7.9 | 955,924 | 813,463 —14.9 
= } i 
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A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form thi 
figures for September and October, 1918. The small number o 
establishments represented should be noted when using these figures 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULI 
DAY’S OPERATIONS IN SEPTEMBER, 1918, AND OCTOBER, 1918. 























Establish- Numberactually 
ments | working on last full Dhl aos 
: | > of renc D cen 

Industry. ——s Period of | Setiod Ce aegtate pay of increase 

September pay roll. na (+) or de- 

and September,| October, | °T®9S¢ (—)- 

October. 1918. 1918. 

Automobile manufacturing................ 31 | 1 week.... 87, 216 88, 857 + 1.9 
SD SI nnue dara btuassenccacncsses ee 8,775 8,142 a 
Car building and repairing................. 35 | $ month... 32,319 32, 989 + 2.1 

Cigar manufacturing............ccccccess 19 | 1 week.... 4,405 3,985 | — 9 

Men’s read y-made clothing. ............-.. aoe ae 5, 930 5, 590 | — § 

EE EERE SS eae 9, 962 9,012 | — § 
Cotton manufacturing ..................--- 36 |...do. ve 25, 545 20, 867 | —18.3 
Hosiery and underwear...........cccceee-- ot RP eS 10, 657 9,513 | —10.7 
ns 8 sche nen dpgenesesasaceys 89 | 4 month... 146, 584 144, 248 | — 1.6 
Leather manufacturing. .............-..-.- 20 | 1 week.... 11, 473 10, 646 — 7.2 
EOE EEE 3) ae “ae 8, 827 8, 646 | — 2.1 
Stl. i Liab nnnsdusseokpadmiiteainnaademdiee 25 | 2 weeks... 8,349 7, 823 | — 6.3 
WOR. cbascccnncocesoescoansorncssovescs 41 | 1 week... -| 37, 358 33, 176 | —11.2 
i 














CHANGES IN WAGE RATES, 


In 12 of the 13 industries there were certain establishments report- 
ing wage-rate increases and in one—boots and shoes—decreases during 
the period, September 15, 1918, to October 15, 1918. A number of 
firms did not answer the inquiry relating to wage-rate changes. 

Automobile manufacturing: One plant reported an increase of 30 
per cent, but gave no data as to the number receiving the increase; 
one establishment granted a 20 per cent increase, affecting 80 per 
cent of the force, while another establishment gave an increase of 
about 20 per cent, but failed to state the number affected. An 
average increase of about 14 per cent and an increase of about 10 
per cent were given in two establishments, no data was given as 
to the percentage receiving the increase. <A 10 percent increase was 
given to all of the employees in one factory. The productive average 
hourly rate in one plant was increased 0.0135 cents. A slight 
increase to 3 per cent of the employees was: reported by one factory. 

Boots and shoes: One establishment gave an increase of 20 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the force. An increase of 15 per cent was re- 
ported by two plants, affecting about 3 per cent of the employees in 
one plant, but no information was given as to the number affected 
in the other. About 7 per cent of the employees in one factor, 
received an increase of from 11 to 13 per cent. Six establishments 
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granted a 10 per cent increase, which affected the entire factory in 
one, 90 per cent of the employees in one, about 85 per cent in one, 
approximately 50 per cent in another, all of the union employees in 
one plant, and the sixth plant failed to report the number affected. 
A 10 per cent bonus to all employees was granted by another concern. 
Ninety per cent of the employees in one establishment received an 
increase of 9 per cent, and the entire force in another establishment 
was given an increase of 5 per cent. All of the employees in two 
plants received increases of 2 per cent and 3 per cent. One firm 
reported an increase but failed to give any further information. Two 
establishments reported a decrease—one of 3 per cent and the other 
of 1 per cent—which affected the entire force in each plant. 

Car building and repairing: Four car and foundry shops reported 
increases of from 3 to 20 per cent, affecting about 13 per cent of the 
employees in two plants, about 1 per cent in one, and about 2 per 
cent in the fourth plant, respectively. 

Cigar manufacturing: An increase of 20 per cent was reported by 
one concern, giving no data as to the number of employees advanced. 
About 75 per cent of the force in one factory received an increase of 
about 14 per cent and practically all of the employees in another 
factory Were given an average increase of 13 per cent. An increase 
of 10 per cent was reported by two plants and an average 10 per cent 
increase by another plant, but all failed to state the number of per- 
sons receiving the increase. An increase of about 8 per cent was 
eranted to about 70 per cent of the employees in one establishment, 
and an increase of about 7 per cent was reported by another firm 
which failed to give any further information. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: Increases of 20 per cent and 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent and 75 per cent of the employees, respectively, 
were reported by one establishment. Three establishments grante«| 
a 10 per cent increase affecting approximately 10 per cent of the 
force in the first, while no mention was made as to the number 
affected in the other two. About half of the force in one esta!- 
lishment received an increase, and an increase was reported by 
another, but no further data were received. 

Cotton finishing: Two plants reported a 10 per cent increase which 
affecte all of the employees in one; no statement was made as to the 
number receiving the increase in the second plant. 

Cotton manufacturing: All of the employees except the office force 
in one plant received an increase of about 25 per cent The 20 per 
cent bonus given to about 92 per cent of the employees in one estab- 
lishment was changed to a straight 20 per cent increase. An increase 
of 124 per cent throughout the mill was granted by one establish- 
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ment. Four plants reported an increase of 10 per cent, affecting 
all of the employees in one plant, all but the office force in one, |( 


to 15 per cent of the force in another, and the fourth plant faile 


] 
j 
A 


to report as to the number receiving the increase. All of the employ- 


ees in one mill received an increase of about 9 per cent, and all | 
the overseers in another mill were granted an increase of 4 per ce 

Hosiery and underwear: An increase of approximately 40 per c 
to the entire force was reported by one firm. Two plants grant 


an increase of 15 per cent to 60 per cent of the employees in each mii|, 


and an increase of 10 to 15 per cent to about 67 per cent was repor' 
by another plant. The entire force in two mills received an incre: 
of 10 per cent. One establishment granted a bonus of 10 per « 
to all employees working full time, and another establishment gu 
about 90 per cent of the employees a bonus of 5 per cent. Ab 
84 per cent of the employees in one plant received an increase of 0 
per cent, and the entire force in another received an increase, but 
data were given as to the per cent of the increase. 

Iron and steel: ‘Two plants reported an increase of 16 per cent, whi 
affected 60 per cent of the employees in one, but the other failed | 


give any further data. About a 15 per cent increase was given to 5° 


per cent of the force in one plant. An increase of slightly more th 
13 per cent was granted by one concern, affecting the entire for 
Two plants reported an increase of 10 per cent, affecting about 77 p 
cent of the employees in one and 70 per cent in the other. ‘T 
laborers in one factory received an increase of 5 per cent, while 1 
machinists and tool makers in another plant were given an increa 
of 5 to 18 cents per hour. An increase of approximately 3 p 
cent was given by one concern, which failed to state the number 
the employees receiving the increase. Fifty per cent of the fo: 
in one plant received an increase of 14 per cent, and approximate! 
all of the employees in two establishments were granted an increa 
but no data were received as to the per cent of increase. A la 


number of establishments reported the adoption of the basic eight- 


hour day, thereby increasing the weekly earnings because of overtim 


Leather manufacturing: Two plants made an increase of 10 p 


cent, this affecting the entire force in one, while the other failed | 


state the percentage of the employees affected. In one establish 
ment 8 per cent of the women received an increase of 9 per cent an 


60 per cent of the force in another establishment was given an i 
crease of 7 percent. One concern made a general increase of $1 to § 


! 


per week, and an increase of 25 cents per day to all of the employees 


was granted by one plant. 
Paper manufacturing: An increase of 16 per cent was given to 6 


per cent of the employees in one mill. The entire force in one esta!) 


lishment, all but the salaried employees im another, and approxi- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 1915, TO OCTOBER, 
1918. 
Pnae ys 5 1915—100.]} 
Cotton Hosier ‘oole: 
t Cott y Woolen 
weneane finishing manufac- and mavens Silk. manufac 
: turing. underwear. | Gerians turin 
Monthand |, T13m-| .| J J 1] 
year. —_— Amt. — Amt. — | Amt. Num- Amt. — Amt. "per Amt, NUM 4 
on | Fo on ft _ | on |p on = | on = of po o 
ay pa a ay | pa - 
Lat roll. pa. Fol. . ait. | roll. nf roll. | bet roll. | J pay | roll. | roll roll 
1915. | | a 
4 January.....-- 100 100 100} *100; i100; 100 100 100 100 100 100; 1090 190 ) 
; February.eee-| 99| 96] 111) 112] 100] 104] 105! 106’ 96] 106] 102] 108] 101 
: March.......-.| 95] $8] 103] 110] 101] 107] f05| 111) 104] 116| 102) 110| 104) 103 
: po Be ees 89; 76) 110) 113] 101} 105 | 108; 112 108] 122/ 99/| 102| 107 108 
ts cawanial 91} 82] 110] 115] 102] 106| 110) 118 111] 120} 99] 105) 107| 107 
é SAE, sssunned 92} 89] 102) 107] 101} 101) 112] 122 115] 132} 98) 102] 102] 97 
} July....----+++ 93 |. 91] 109) 105) 101 101; 110; 118 117} 121 | 97 103 105 | OX 
% August........ 94} 95] 106) 109} 100/ 102) 108| 118 121} 135| 100| 104] 103 9 
Be hePEeRBBRBREBREE 
ctober.....-- 3 | 5 | | 12 30 | 103 3 3 2 
7 November....| 107} 120] 122] 116] 101| 101} 116] 132 131] 159 | 106 | 121 | ii? 7 
December. .... 125) 129] 115] 124) 101/ 100) 119) 138 130) 164) 108) 121) 117| 121 
i 1916. | 
January....... 114 125] 118] 124] 99} 102) 115] 132 135] 162] 109) 120) 114| 124 
j February....-| 115) 123) 119] 129] 100] 110/ 116/ 138 138 184] 107} 126] 117/ 133 
: March......... 115 | 125] 121} 132) 100] 111] 118| 142) 141] 186] 109] 131) 117| 134 
: April.......00 113 | 120] 115) 127] 100] 113| 120| 142) 141] 186) 110) 130) 119] 136 
‘ Rien 111} 123] 112| 136| 100] 118} 121] 146 146| 204] 109/ 130/ 120) 145 
4 eee 113 | 127] 113) 137] 100] 117| 120) 144| 147] 207] 110/ 133| 117| 139 
3 = See eee 114) 125] 113| 133] 100] 114] 119] 135, 149] 181] 110) 120) 116| 136 
4 August........ 113 | 123] 114) 132] 98] 114] 117") 134) 152 | 203} 109; 124) 111/ 129 
Septemoer....] 112) 122] 113| 134] 98] 116] 119] 142) 155] 211| 109) 125) 115| 138 
October.......] 112} 123] 113] 136] 98] 111| 121! 147| 155| 219] 109| 131) 117) 134 
Nove mb sell 117 141 116 | 141 99 117 123 | 156 158 | 224 107 | 129; 117 144 
December. .... 122 156 119 | 156 101 125 124 | 164 160 | 234 109 | 135); 119 158 
1917. | | 
etal oo 123 157 117 152 100 123 123 | 160 164 246 109 | 134 | 122 163 
CDTUATY. cee 123 159 116 151 100 125 124; 158; 165 242 108 137 | 122 161 
Mareh.........| 122| 156] 116] 153] 100| 127| 125| 164| 168| 257| 107| 142| 123| 162 
Apri Wiblevenkae 112 | 145} 113| 150] 99| 124] 122| 154] 167| 241] 106) 138| 120/ 154 
er 118 152 115 | 163 99 129 124 166 172 236 104 141 | 120 173 
i vesestien 120; 165] 116| 166] 99! 137| 123| 169| 173| 286| 102/ 136| 119} 172 
July -| 117 | 153] 111] 153] 99] 137] 121} 166| 175] 267] 102) 123] 119| 173 
Au _ +a 110 153 ill 152 97 131 118; 161; 180); 296 100 128 116 168 
September.,.., 105 150] 113| 155] 97] 135] 120/ 165) 179| 290] 98) 128| 119) 176 
October....... 107 | 151} 112} 158} 97) 137| 121 | 176| 182] 343) 96! 134| 122/ 192 
November... 115| 171! 116] 174) 99} 155! 122] 189) 183| 347] 97) 134) 125) 208 
ecember.....j| 115 202 118 180 100 163 | 124; 195 183 335 96 133 128 216 
1918. | 
Febrsty ceed 116 | 201] 113] 164] 99] 156] 120} 176} 181 | 298] 94 | 122] 122] 197 
February.esee| 17 { 197 | 113) 159], 94) 142] 123) 178] 181 | 307] 96! 125| 119} 172 
March.........| 117} 214] 115] 175]° 98| 165] 124] 209] 184| 334] 97| 143] 125] 213 
pS, eer -| 113 | 206] 110] 181 96 | 171 | 124] 213] 184] 335 96 | 148 | 124 230 
| Seep 111} 207] 109} 185| 94/| 176] 123] 219| 187} 383] 95] 152] 121] 222 
Junessccc22] 10] 216] 110] 195] 94| 182] 123] 217] 188 | 380 | 95} 149] 121 222 
oe ee 112] 219] 115} 209] 95] 195] 124] 230] 185 | 356) 93] 146] 120) 228 
August........ 110| 216} 112| 200} 96] 192| 123] 225] 186 | 397 | a | 148] 119] 246 
Septem oor....] 108} 228] 109] 204; 94] 196| 120] 230] 185 | 404| 86) 153) 118 36 
October.......| 101 213 104 188 86 165 108 | 204 185 | 458 86 154 | 109 | 01 
' ! 
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mately 25 per cent of the force in a third plant received an incre 
of 10 per cent; and about 16 per cent of the employees in one | 
received an average increase of 9 per cent. One plant reported 
increase of 5 per cent, but failed to state the number receiving | 
increase. The entire force in two establishments was given 
increase of approximately $1.50 per week; all of the employees in « 
plant were advanced 3 cents per hour; general increases of 20 ani 
cents per day were granted by two plants; and a slight increase \ 
reported by one mill, which failed to give the number affected. 
Silk: In two plants an increase of 25 per cent was made, wh 
affected the entire force in cne, while the other plant failed to ¢i 
any further data. The entire force in one establishment was grant 
a 22 per cent increase, and in another establishment # 20 per cent i 
crease. Increases of 15 per cent to 60 per cent of the employees a: 
approximately 15 per cent to the entire force were given in two ot! 
mills, and one establishment reported increases of 8 and 15 ner cent, 
affecting 50 and 7 per cent of the employees, respectively. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, 191: 
TO OCTOBER, 1918. 

Index numbers showing relatively the variation in the number 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in 13 industries by mont 
from January, 1915, to October, 1918, are here presented in ty 
tables. These index numbers are based on the figures for ‘‘Emplo 
ment in selected industries,” appearing in this and preceding issues 
of the Review. The seven industries shown in the first table are t! 
only ones for which the bureau has comparable data as far back : 
January, 1915; hence, in the first table January, 1915, is taken as t! 
basis of comparison and in the second January, 1916. 

The number of persons whose names appeared on the pay roll [: 
the base month is represented by 100, and the amount of mone 
carried on the pay rolls is likewise represented by 100. To illustrate, 
if the number of persons employed in the iron and steel industry in 
January, 1915, is taken as 100, then the number employed in that 
industry in October, 1918, was 185; in other words, it had increase’ 
85 per cent; and if the money pay roll in January, 1915, be taken a 
100, the pay roll in October, 1918, represented 458, or, in other words 
the amount paid in wages was more than four and a half times a 
much in October, 1918, as in January, 1915. 
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isa INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, FEBRUARY, MARCH, OR 


NOVEMBER, 1915, TO OCTOBER, 1913. 
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as . POST-BELLUM PROGRAM OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS AS TO 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The Correspondenzblatt, the organ of the executive committee of 
the German Social-Democratic Trade-Unions, in continuation of a 
serles of articles on questions of reconstruction which will closely 
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affect the wage-earning classes after the war, publishes in its issue 
of June 8 the following article recommending concerted action in 
various directions to relieve the anticipated serious unemployment.’ 


As will be generally remembered, the transition from peace to war resulted in an 
enormous amount of unemployment owing to the cutting off of Germany from th 
sources of its supplies of raw materials and from its overseas markets, to the collap 
of credit, and to the calling up of men for military service. This extensive unemp], 
ment imposed quite extraordinary expenditures upon the trade-unions and public- 
welfare organizations. The situation owed its very gradual relief to additio: 
conscriptions for military service and to the influence exercised by awards of la 
contracts for war materials. In July, 1914, the percentage of unemployment in t! 
trade-unions covered by the unemployment statistics of the Imperial Statisti 
Office was 2.7; in August, 1914, it rose to 22.7, and declined gradually by Decemb«: 
1914, to 7.2. During this period the trade-unions disbursed almost 16,000,000 mar 
($3,808,000) for unemployment relief. Up to the end of the first year of the w 
this expenditure had reached the sum of 21,578,506 marks ($5,135,684.43), and up 
the end of 1917 not less than 25,187,215 marks ($5,994,557.17). It is also due to 
efforts of the unions that the communes, Federal States, State insurance institut 
and finally also the Imperial Government have granted public funds for unemp! 
ment relief. The trade-unions in combination with the employers’ associati 
also created joint working arrangements, and through this means endeavored to secu 
employment in public works and awards of Government contracts to combat t! 
distress among the unemployed. Finaily, the extension of public employmen! 
exchanges is essentially attributable to the trade-union memorandum to the Reichs! 
and Federal Council of March, 1915, which was favorably acted upon by the Reichst: 
in its sitting of March 20, 1915. 

In spite of every effort, public unemployment relief has made no progress durin: 
the war, not having advanced beyond the stage of improvisation. It lacks perma 
nent organization which could be utilized during the period of transition from war to 
peace, seeing that statutory enactments with post-bellum validity have not been se- 
cured in any instance. Recourse has been had again and again to temporary solutions 
by means of decrees of the Federal Council, but these are limited to the duration « 
the war and leave gaps, which in the most favorable circumstances are filled by ne 
decrees. As the problem of unemployment after the war is, however, not thus go! 
rid of, but on the contrary will assume unknown dimensions, there is the pressi: 
fear that the heaviest burdens will again rest on the trade-unions, which feel neith: 
equal to the extraordinary sacrifices required nor bound to make them. 

The transition from a war to a peace régime undoubtedly threatens Germany's in 
ternal economic life with a new catastrophe, which can only be averted by systemati 
organization. The demobilization of armies of millions will deluge the labor marke 
with floods of workers, to all of whom situations or employment can not be immedi 
ately assigned, especially as many branches of industry, as a result of the lack of raw 


materials and of the changes necessary to suit peace conditions and the recovery oi! 


markets, will require a considerable time before they will bein full swing. Moreover, 
one industry will be dependent on the resumption of work by others, and one branch 


of industry will be awaiting its working materials which the other is to deliver. The 


economic peace régime can therefore be restored only gradually, and probably a muc! 


longer period will be required for this than was necessary to place things on a war 


footing. For after the war there will be lacking the great regulating force of war orders 
which brought about the transformation of industries regardless of cost, and, as it 





Correspondenzbiatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Der gewerkschaftliche 


Wiederaufbau nach dem Kriege. 10. Die Arbeitslosen-Fiirsorge. Vol. 28, No. 23. Berlin, June 8, 1913. 
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were, created at a word new and giant industrial establishments. The old operating 
machinery and equipment have been almost completely worn out during the war and 
can not be very quickly replaced. 

The whole problem of unemployment relief is bound up in the most intimate way 
with that of transition econemics. But although it is certainly possible to close down 
whole branches of industry and individual establishments for a considerable period, 
it is not possible to leave the salaried employees and wageworkers so long without the 
means of existence. Energetic unemployment relief is an absolute necessity. The 
placing of labor must be brought as speedily as possible to the pitch of highest effi- 
ciency in order to supply working forces to those establishments which are in a posi- 
tion to give them employment and on iain productivity the reconstruction of 
economic life depends. 

In place of the war contracts industry must be given other public contracts and 
work, and the unemployed must, as in the war, be supported by public assistance, in 
order that they may not have to be assisted from the poor funds or sink into pauperism. 
This task of providing for the unemployed requires the most thorough cooperation of 
the trade-unions—a cooperation which must not be limited to participation in the 
public measures and the organizations to be created to give effect to them but must 
also be accompanied by efforts directed to the same end on the part of the trade- 
unions and by the efforts with identical aims made by the organization of employers, 
salaried employees, and wageworkers to overcome the crisis in the labor market as 
quickly as possible. 

In the first place the system of employment exchanges must be perfected by the 
establishment of a complete network of public employment exchanges. No city, no 
district of rural communes ought to be without a public employment exchange. But 
the public employment exchange satisfies only the most primitive needs; it requires. 
organization on a trade basis so as to procure skilled workers for our highly developed 
industrial system. For this reason equipartisan (paritétische) employment exchanges 
should be established for the most important trades, either as joint institutions of 
trade-unions and employers’ associations or as adjuncts to the public employment 
exchanges. Where the establishment of equipartisan trade employment exchanges is 
not feasible, owing to the oppesition of the employers, the creation of trade-union em- 
ployment exchanges, which are to be brought into suitable connection with the 
public exchanges, is to be recommended. The struggle to secure equipartisan regula- 
tion of employment exchanges, which must certainly be resumed after the war with 
renewed strength, offers undoubtedly greater prospects of success if the trade-unions 
themselves have a definite footing in the sphere of the placing of labor. Such a foot- 
ing will also be most likely to protect them from the bureaucratization of the public 
exchanges. It is moreover to be expected that employers’ associations will prefer to 
make arrangements with efficient trade employment exchanges of the trade-unions 
rather than with public employment exchanges. 

Cooperation between employment exchanges is indispensable in the interests of the 
placing of the unemployed. The central information bureaus created during the 
war must therefore be maintained afterthe war. They ought to embrace all the 
groups of employment exchanges in their district and exclude no type of exchange or 
favor it at the expense of others. The central information bureaus should therefore 
be established independently of existing employment exchanges and should be 
managed by a president elected by the cooperating groups of employment exchanges 
themselves. The advisory board which is to be appointed for each central informa- 
tion bureau, as representative of the groups of exchanges, should also be elected by 
these exchanges. The central information bureaus should not concern themselves 
with the actual placing of labor, but should confine their activity to adjusting labor 
excess or deficiency as between the exchanges. A national information bureau of 
all employment exchanges ought then, as the central office of the district bureaus, 
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to act as clearing house for the whole Empire. A speedy statutory regulation of | ; 
placing of labor on the lines of the trade-union memorandum of March, 1915, would ; 
certainly preferable. But so long as a regulation of this kind can not be effected care 

must in any case be taken that what has been established during the war should | 

be lost, for the finding of employment for the demobilized soldiers will make su; 

human claims on the placing of labor, which can only be adequately met by a w: 

concerted system of employment exchanges. 

As regards the actual placing of men in employment, schemes have been prepa: 
by the war ministries in the individual States for their sphere of administration resp, 
ing the cooperation between the different military authorities and the employm: 
exchanges, which will be published in due time, and which will be of great inter 
to the trade-unions. They are still confidential, and therefore can not be publis! 
or discussed. But it is to be recommended that after their publication they shou 
be made accessible to all trade-union officers for their information. Trade-unj 
circles must make themselves thoroughly acquainted with all these practical qu 
tions both in the interests of the placing of labor and of the promotion of trade-unio; 
organization. 

The machinery for the placing of labor during the transition period will natura! 
not be able to meet all the wishes of those in search of employment, for many 
industry or trade will have to shut down for a shorter or longer period. The resum) 
tion of their operation will in some cases depend on whether certain industries engace 
in the production of raw materials are enabled to attain as quickly as possible a hic 
degree of productivity. The home production of foodstuffs will require many worker 
The employment exchanges, especially the public ones, will use every endeavor ‘ 
meet these requirements, and the trade-unions also can not be backward in meetii 

*the pressing needs of the economic régime of the transition period. They will dou!) 
less insist that no man should be compelled to accept employment in a trade other 
than his own, and that no pressure should be brought to bear on him to enter a tra: 
new to him by the refusal of aid from the public unemployment funds. But it | 
possible they may have to suggest to the unemployed, in certain cases, that they shou! / | 
accept work needing to be done in the public interest provided that the working co: 
ditions are approved by them. So far as this necessitates a fresh training of the work ' 
ers, it is desirable that this training should be left to the care of joint committees « 
public training workshops, which could be affiliated to the trade schools. 

The placing of labor must also have as its complement the creation of employment 
In former periods of unemployment emergency works were provided for this pu 
pose. At the beginning of the war army contracts served the same purpose. Publ: 
contracts and works must take their place during the period of reconstruction in ord: 
to hasten again the process of production. 

Public contracts and works of this kind might include the following: 

I. The requirements of the Imperial, State, Provincial, district, and communa! 
administrations: 

(1) Public works: Construction of buildings, roads, railroads, canals, harbors, 
and waterways; prevention of coast erosion. 

(2) Production of building materials and coal. 

(3) Production of motive power. 

(4, Improvement of the land: Irrigation, drainage, irrigated farms, cultivation « 
heaths and marshes, afforestation, etc. 

(5) Railroad requisites: Locomotives, cars, rails, other equipment, coal, oils, fats 
illumination. : e 

(6) Postal, telegraph, and telephone requisites: Wagons, cars, leather equipment J 
apparatus. wires, cables, etc. ; 8 

(7) Navigation requisites: Ships, engines, equipment, coal, oils, fats, provisioning. 3 
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(8) Military and naval requisites: Fortifications, barracks, ships, airships, ordnance 
small arms, equipment, clothing, and provisioning. 
(9) Street railroad requisites: Buildings, cars, rails, conductor apparatus, equip- 


ment, and uniforms. 
(10) School requisites: Buildings, equipment, maps, books, and appliances {i 
. 


r 
teaching. 

(11) Requisites of hospitals and charitable institutions: Building, equipment, 
apparatus, medicines, clothing, shirts, underclothes. etc., provisions. 

(12) Requisites of the administration of justice and penal institutions: Equipment, 
clothing, provisions. 

(13) General requirements ,of the administration in the matter of uniforms, office 
supplies, etc. ° 

II. The public authorities enumerated above can and are therefore bound to tem- 
porarily centralize the requirement of the general public as regards certain groups 
of commodities and to act as agent for placing orders therefor with industrial establish- 
ments. For such a promotion of private economics come in question: 

(1) The construction of dwellings, through public welfare organizations and estab- 
lishment of homesteads and farming colonies. 

(2) The provision of furniture and household utensils for newly married couples, 

(3) The provision of clothing and shoes for needy persons. 

(4) The provision of foodstuffs. 

III. The Empire, States, Provinces, districts. and local bodies can aid in providing 
employment by wise extension of communal enterprise, for instance, in sea and inland 
navigation, in traffic on land, in the home production of raw materials, in the pro- 
vision of power, light, foodstuffs, and dwellings, in cultivation of the land, as well as 
by expediting the supply of raw materials from abroad, facilitating transport and 
lessening its cost, and by the organization of credit. 

IV. Publie-welfare corporations (sick funds, trade accident insurance associations, 
invalidity and old-age insurance institutes, churches, foundations, chambers of com- 
merce and agriculture, etc.) can place with producers their orders as regards construc- 
tion work, repairs, equipment, office supplies. etc., for their use. 

Although a centralization of the largest possible number of public contracts is neces- 
sarily most desirable in the interests of the prevention of unemployment, yet at the 
same time itis evident that these contracts must be grouped according to the possi- 
bility of their quick or slow execution. The deficiency in raw materials necessitates 
that preference be given to the most pressing work and that less urgent work be 
postponed. First, and foremost, should come work not requiring raw materials, e, g., 
the production in Germany of raw materials themselves, digging, clearing of the soil, 
amelioration of the land, and production of power. In so far as works of this kind 
require no very long technical preparations, they can be begun immediately after the 
close of the ‘var, and the necessary supply of labor can be placed at their disposal by 
the employment exchanges. This applies especially to work which can be done at 
any season of the year or in any kind of weather, such as repairs and interior work on 
public buildings, reconstructive work on railroads and street railroads, the reorganiza- 
tion of factories and workshops, rebuilding and repairs of power and working ma- 
chinery, as well as the retransport of army supplies for their use in economic reconstruc- 
tion work. If the work is such as to be dependent on suitable weather, preparation 
should be made for its resumption in such a way that it can be immediately resumed 
as soon as more favorable weather sets in. The production of domestic raw materials 
(lumber, stone, lime, gravel, slate, common and potters’ clay, coal) should be accel- 
erated as far as possible by the early release from military service of managers, officials, 
and skilled workers, and the steps taken in this connection by the military authorities 
should be supported by the trade-unions. 
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Work which is not dependent on raw materials, put which requires protracted | 
nical preparation, such as railroad construction, canalization, irrigation, drainage, a1 
the cultivation of marshes and heaths, ought to be planned as soon as possible, anq 
the schemes submitted for general discussion and approval. If labor required for ¢}\j 
purpose must first be set free from military service, appropriate steps should be takep 
without delay. 

As regards works which require domestic raw materials, care should be taken t}\, 
the necessary raw materials are delivered in sufficient quantities as soon as possil)|c 
In so far as these raw materials have been seized during the war, and there are s'j|) 
supplies of them in the custody of the military authorities, every effort should be made 
to secure their transfer to the public economic control offices and their deliver 
consumers with the least possible delay and without the interference of any mid 
men. 

All domestic sources of raw materials, such as quarries, coal, ore, and salt mi; 
common clay and potters’ clay, and kaolin pits, clearings, etc., ought to be utilize 
their full capacity and be furnished the requisite labor. 

The distribution of raw materials to the consumers must, of course, be regulated 
the imperial economic department so that, apart from considerations of the pub 
interest in reconstruction as a whole, there shall be no preference accorded within | 
individual industrial groups, but establishments shall be provided with the raw m 
rials ordered by them in proportion to their efficiency and requirements. 

As regards public contracts and works requiring domestic raw materials, which 
not be undertaken without lengthy technical preliminary work, an effort mus! 
made to observe the following principles: 

As regards building construction work, the preliminary preparations should be m 
in such good time that work can be started at the shortest notice. This applies p. 
ticularly to the drafting of preliminary schemes and estimates of cost for general , 
sideration and approval, specifications and details of cost, the preparations of pla 
and drawings, the selection and examination of the building sites, the estimate of 
requirements of building materials, the acquisition of the building site, the draf 
of the conditions for bids, the raising of the required funds, and the provision of | 
ing and welfare institutions for the workers. So far as the interior equipment of pu 
buildings is concerned, especially the acquisition and supplementation of operat 
equipment, details as to the requisite work and supplies should be compiled at | 
and be submitted with preliminary proposals and estimates of outlay for general c 
sideration and approval, and then the final proposals and estimates of cost wit! 
the dther particulars required for the calling for bids, should be prepared as quic! 
as possible and the requisite funds provided. 

As regards the provision of materials for operation and administration as well s 0 
clothing and foodstuffs, it is advisable that estimates of the annual requirements 0 
the industry branches to be considered in possible deliveries should be made | 
groups, and that awards for the furnishing of these materials be made at an early dat 
In the award of contracts an effort should be made to insure that small establishme: ' 
can also participate in them. A one-sided preference of large establishments or | 
exclusion of the handicrafts is not in the interests of the trade-unions. 

Public works and contracts for the execution of which foreign raw materials, es}. 
ially from overseas, are required, should be so classified that their requirements 
such raw materials can be ascertained. In awarding such works and contracts ‘ 
most pressing work should be first considered, and all public works and contracts 1 
indispensable should be postponed until there is a sufficient supply of raw materia!: 
The assignment of these raw materials will also be settled by the imperial economic 
department with the assistance of central control offices. Care should be taken that 
as far as possible all middlemen likely to increase the cost of the materials shall be 
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excluded. It should be understood, of course, that entrepreneurs responsible for the 
execution of awards shall be obligated that the raw materials supplied to them shall 
be used exclusively in the execution of public works and contracts, and they shall be 
controlled in this respect. 

When public contracts are awarded the trade-unions interested must see to it that 
the conditions imposed in the contracts in no way injure trade-union interests. (ost 
estimates must be based on the wage rates fixed in existing collective agreements plus 
the high cost of living bonuses in force at the time. Prospective bidders for public 
works and contracts should have their attention called in the specifications to the 
wage rates fixed by collective agreements, and in case they obtain an award should 
be contractually obligated to strict observation of the wage and working conditions 
collectively agreed upon by employers and workmen. In order to remove any temp- 
tation to depress wages, the authorities which award contracts should not be bound 
by the conditions of tender to accept the lowest bid. On the contrary they must be 
allowed to award the contract to the bidder whose bid approximates the official 
cost estimate with due observance of the prescribed conditions. The insertion ofa 
strike clause guaranteeing to the contractor an extension of time in case of a strike or 
lockout ought in all circumstances to be rejected. The contractor should be bound 
in case of possible labor disputes to submit to the decision of an equipartisan arbitra- 
tion board which shall be named in the contract. 





PROPOSED NEW SYSTEM OF GERMAN LABOR MARKET AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS. 


Dr. C. Hager, president of the Hamburg Harbor Association, in an 
article published in Soziale Praxis, ' offers detailed criticism from the 
employer's point of view of the system hitherto used by the Imperial 
Statistical Office in the compilation of labor market and employment 
statistics and at the same time outlines a new system. A translation 
of the article is given here: 


The labor market will require after the war, even more than now, methodical 
guidance for two reasons. On the one hand, during the transition from war to peace 
conditions it must have at its disposal the requisite number of suitable workers, and 
on the other hand it must be able, as quickly as possible, to put workers waiting for 
employment in touch with existing opportunities of getting work and avoid the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits. It is quite clear that a control of the labor market 
answering these requirements’can only be reached on the basis of comprehensive and 
trustworthy statistics of supply and demand, and it has been proposed to institute a 
useful survey of the labor market, such as does not at present exist. Lut in these 
proposals the labor market of the employment exchanges is regularly regarded as 
identical with the national labor market. It is not realized that the movement in the 
employment exchanges is merely a tributary of the great stream of the labor market. 
lor the chief carrier of the labcr market is the newspaper advertisement. 

According to the Statistical Yearbook of the German Empire the whole of the 
employment exchanges of all kinds in Germany in the last year before the war (1913) 
filled 2,827,567 positions. In a single Berlin paper, the Morgenpost, about 300,000 
positions per annum were advertised before the war. In the last year for which com- 
plete employment statistics exist (1916) all German employment exchanges combined 
filled 2,667,567 positions. In the month of September, 1915, three specific Berlin 





‘Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Neue Wege fiir die Arbeits market-und Beschaftigs 
statistik, by Dr. C. Hager. Vel. 27, No. 40. Berlin, July 4, 1918. pp. 617-619. 
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papers contained together 46,540 advertisements of vacant situations. As there a, 
no comprehensive statistics of advertisements of vacant situations, and it is not kn: 
how many of the situations advertised are filled in other ways, or are inserted seve: 
times, it must be left to imagination to estimate how many situations are filled by + 
thousands of newspapers and trade journals, and how trifling on the other hand { 
few million placements by employment exchanges appear if compared with th 
effected through advertisements. That the advertisement is the ruling factor 
proved by the facts that the attempt to do away with advertisements for situatio; 
and help wanted or to turn them over to the employment exchanges have only le. 
to the proposal that special advertisement sheets should be published by the emp); 
ment exchanges. 

The preponderance of the advertisement over the employment exchange has go. 
inherent reasons, which will prevail in a higher degree after the war. In the san: 
way as the employment offices maintained by employers, the advertisement enal)|, 
the employer to make a selection among the workers who offer their services and | 
choose the most competent. This selection, however, is one of the foundations o| 
German industrial efficiency, especially in all those industries which have to produ: 
work requiring a high grade of skill. The employment exchanges (apart from thos: 
maintained by employers) are not guided by a desire to select the most suital)|, 
workmen but by the wish to provide employment. They are and must be first of a 
social instruments. The employers’ employment office and the advertising of vacan: 
situations in the newspapers are industrial expedients. In the hard times after th. 
war in which Germany will have to surmount the burden of debts incurred during 
the war, to reconstruct industry and to reconquer foreign markets, it will be a questio: 
of developing all her productivity and utilizing to the full time, material, and labor 
It would be a danger to the whole nation, if there were a desire to render the selectio: 
of labor difficult forindustry. For this reason, in spite of the progressive development 
of the employment exchange system, employment exchanges even in the future wil! 
not be the real focus of the labor market; and all labor market statistics based sole|\ 
on the work done by the employment exchanges in placing labor, will be incomplet: 
and useless. 

How much time, material, and money is spent twelve times in the year in drawing 
up tables and statistics of the labor market in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (the Imperia! 
Labor Gazette published monthly by Imperial Statistical Office), which are almost 
worthless for practical purposes! On the one side of the table we find arrayed the arm: 
of those in search of employment who register at the employment exchanges, bu 
who at the same time keep their eye upon the advertisements in the press and all othe 
opportunities for getting employment. This army is apparently swelled by the fac: 
that the majority register at several employment exchanges; and itis further artificial! 
increased by the long periods for which names once registered are retained on the book: 
(and therefore repeatedly counted either as applications from employers or from wort 
ing people). On the other side of the tables are shown the number of persons place 
in employment which appears to be inconsiderable owing to the compilation o! 
advertisements, private employment agencies, and direct engagements—none of 
them being recorded in official statistics; and finally the picture is distorted by tl. 
showing in the tables of an enormous number of vacant situations which have long 
been filled without the help of the exchanges. In spite of this, the text of the Reichs 
Arbeitsblatt straightway proceeds to infer from these figures, which are based sole! 
on the returns of the employment exchanges, about movements in the labor marke! 
whose relationship to the facts can not be tested, because there are no means of getting 
at the real state of affairs in the labor market as a whole. But if these figures are 
tested for a small local distr.ct, where conditions can be surveyed easily, they wil! 
be found as a rule to contain very considerable divergencies from actual conditions 
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The case is still worse when the statisticians draw conclusions regarding the degree 
of employment in a locality, district, or industry from returns of the placing of labor 
based on the figures of the employment exchanges; for statistics of the placing of labor 
ean never be regarded as statistics of employment even if the whole movement of 
the labor market went through the employment exchanges. Where there is the most 
intense employment, we find, under certain conditions, only a trifling amount of 
labor placing, because the workers remain in their situations, and intensive activity 
in the placing of labor is not always a sign of increased industrial activity. But if 
the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt states: ‘‘The reports of the employment exchanges for the 
month of —————— permit of no change being recognized or compared” it is, in 
view of the fact that the exchanges have no knowledge at all of the actual state of 
employment and are only drawing conclusions in regard to the total state of employ- 
ment from their own operations which touch only a fraction of the total number of 
situations filled, a double or triple mistake, which is bound to have serious conse- 
quences should these reports ever be used as a basis for economic or social measures. 

Labor market and employment statistics are two different things, and they ought 
to be compiled separately. The former can be based on the figures of employment 
exchanges, because the majority of those in search of employment apply to the 
exchanges, and this is gradually becoming more customary with them; but statistics 
relating to applicants for work can have nothing to do with the activities of the ex- 
changes in finding employment; for such statistics have to be based on merely local data, 
Employment statistics on the other hand, should be based only on returns from 
industrial establishments, for even the statistics of the membership of sickness insur- 
ance funds, which appear in the Reichs—Arbeitsblatt, are all the less suitable for 
use as statistics of employment, because they include only about a fourth of the 
existing funds. 

Statisticians of the labor market must adopt the only method which is at their dis- 
posal—a local census. On a fixed week day, at a fixed time, during working hours 
(not during a rest period) at all the labor exchanges, all persons in search of employ- 
ment, who are present, should be classified in groups according to their occupation 
and counted. In this way the repeated registrations of the same person, which are 
now a weak point in the statistics, will be avoided, and furthermore the risk of an 
employed workman taking part in the census will be obviated. With respect to 
employment exchanges which follow the practice of registering applicants for pros- 
pective vacancies it should be provided that the names of applicants who do not put 
in an appearance at the time of the census be canceled in the register. 

The second part of the labor market statistics, the keeping of which is incumbent 
on employers, is furnished through the periodical returns with respect to the state 
of employment. The whole activity of the employment exchanges stands inde- 
pendently outside the compilation of the proposed census of employment. 

The statistics of employment must, as has already been said, be based on the under- 
takings themselves. Every employer must make a statistical return on printed 
schedules on the day fixed for the census showing the number of persons employed 
in the various departments of his establishment or grouped separately by occupations, 
On the same schedule there should be for purposes of labor market statistics, a ques- 
tion as to the situations vacant in the establishment on the day of the census. The 
results of the census should be transmitted in the quickest way to the Imperial Statis- 
tical Office, there to be worked up and immediately published, arranged according 
to branches of industry or occupational groups. 

Of course, it will be some time before the workmen will get accustomed to the census 
and the employers to the returns. In the case of the workmen the trade-unions could 
give valuable aid. As to the employers, they have already to make so many com- 
munications, reports, returns, and the like that one more task would not materially 
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overburden them. As long as the national auxiliary service offices (Kriegsamtstell, 
exist, these suggestions can be easily carried out. 

A defect in labor market statistics would persist in the small towns without 
employment exchange and in rural districts; but this can be overcome by induci 
the communal authorities to cooperate. Their cooperation would be indispens 
for the compilation of statistics on the state of employment. The value of the 
tistics would not be essentially lessened if the census were only taken every 
weeks. 

If this arrangement. is adopted and in good working order, every succeeding p 
lication of statistics will permit instructive comparisons and useful conclusi: 
relative to the rise and fall of industrial activity. These statistics would be us 
to legislators and administrative officials in their measures, to business men in maki 
their arrangements, and they would be a valuable aid to science and even to membe: 
of the stock exchanges. They would render superfluous a host of periodic and specia 
eports and statistics. The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt could be cut down to half its size 
and its usefulness multiplied. What are now offered as labor market and emplo 
ment statistics are so unsatisfactory that the decision must be taken to throw them 
overboard and proceed in a new direction. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE TRADES AND LABOR 
CONGRESS OF CANADA.! 


The thirty-fourth annual conference of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada was held in the city ‘of Quebec, September 16 to 21, 
inclusive. It was attended by 440 properly accredited delegates, the 
largest number in the history of the Congress, and there were fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades-Union Congress, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Women’s Trade-Union League. The 
executive council’s report referred to an increased trade-union mem- 
bership in Canada, and to disbursements that had been made by 
international organizations on account of benefits to members, and 
other general matters of interest. -Particular attention was called to 
its indorsement of Government ownership of railways and aircraft 
and its recommendation that, since there seemed to be no indication 
that the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act would be repealed, 
as had been demanded by organized labor, the executive council 
should be empowered to press for such amendment as may be deemed 
necessary to make the act more useful. The council also recommended 
that the Government should be urged to grant financial assistance to 
provincial governments in order that they might extend the system 
of industrial training and technical education considered necessary 
in view of the new industries being established and the prospect of 
many more at the close of the war. 

Several special committees were appointed, one of which considered 
four resolutions dealing with vocational training of returned soldiers, 
as follows: (1) A resolution against giving employers the services of 
the returned soldiers free of charge; (2) a resolution providing that 
employment be selected for returned men in other trades than where 
a recognized term of apprenticeship is required; (3) a resolution in 
favor of the appointment of a board of award to protect the economic 
interests of the returned men; and (4) a resolution in favor of a labor 
representative being appointed on the Invalid Soldiers’ Commission. 
This special committee recommended concurrence in the resolutions 
and further recommended that a member of the executive council be 
immediately appointed to act as chairman of a standing congress 
Dominion-wide committee on vocational training of returned soldiers, 
whose duty it will be to receive reports and suggestions from trade- 





' Data taken from The Labour Gazette, Ottawa, for October, 1918 (pp. 830 to 850). 
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unionists, to scrutinize legislation and administration dealing with 
vocational training, and to make representation to Government offi- 
cials charged with such work. It was proposed that the personne! o! 
said committee should be located in the different industrial center: 
of the Dominion. 

The work of the conference is best indicated by the resolutions 
adopted, of which there was a large number. Several resolutions 
dealing with after the war conditions were referred to the executive 
council. These include one asking the assurance of the Federal and 
provincial governments that three months after the close of the war 
a 6-hour day shall apply to all underground mine workers and an 8- 
hour day to all surface workers in all mining properties in the Domin- 
ion; one declaring for a 6-hour day and a 5-day week for all labor: 
one asking for the complete control by Canada of her immigration 
policy, with a Doniinion board of immigration that shall work in 
cooperation with proposed labor exchanges and provincial labor bu- 
reaus and also with the Imperial Government, the discontinuance of 
bonuses to immigration agents, literary tests for immigrants, prohi- 
bition of immigration until the returned soldiers have been provided 
with employment, registration of immigrants, and legislation against 
the entry of Asiatics. 

Some of the more important resolutions adopted by the conference 


are as follows: 


Minimum wage.—Whereas the need of a national minimum wage is being advocated 
on all sides by organized labor; and, whereas, the Federal Government has also seen 
fit to recommend its adoption; be it resolved, that this thirty-fourth convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada indorse the principle of a minimum wage based 
on local conditions, and instruct its executive to at once take up the matter with the 
Federal Government, and to have the said minimum wage established on a weekly 
basis with further adjustments to the said minimum every four months should the 
increase in the cost of living warrant it. 

Control of prices.—Whereas, the fundamental source of the discontent and unrest 
that agitate the public mind and are constantly provocative of dislocation of trade and 
industries, as well as being a menace to the peace and prosperity of the people of 
Canada is the disproportion that exists between the incomes, revenues, salaries or 
wages, and the exorbitant and constantly rising prices of foodstuffs and necessaries of 
life; therefore, be it resolved, that it is expedient that the Government of Canada 
should immediately assume full and effective control of all prices of essential foodstuffs 
cereals, meats, etc. That such fixed prices be not more than those now existing 
in each case, thereby preventing further increases in the cost of these essential articles 
to the consumer, assuming that-present prevailing prices are ample to stimulate pro- 
duction. That such control be exercised effectively, uncompromisingly, and with 
penalties attached to the violation of such regulations as, from time to time, are 
established by the Government. 

Fuel department.—Whereas, the miners of the Dominion of Canada, after four 
years of war, have not been able to secure equal representation on the various depart- 
ments created by our Government for the successful prosecution of the war (especially 
the miners); and, whereas, the United States of America, in less than one year of war, 
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has given the labor movement representation on every commission; therefore, be it 
resolved, that the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, in convention assembled, 
demand that the Dominion Government create a fuel department similar to United 
States of America. 

Government ownership of railways.—Whereas, owing to the great necessity of 
finances of our Dominion of Canada, and fully realizing that the creater portion of our 
earnings are being paid to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and other railway companies 
and building up individuals as millionaires owing to the great access that they have 
to our lands and homes, for which our boys are giving their lives; and, whereas, what 
we find for our returned soldiers, is taxation in abundance; therefore be it resolved, 
that the Government take over al! railways and lands connected therewith and collect 
all profits. : 

The conference approved many other resolutions, among which 
the following may be noted briefly: 

In favor of coal miners’ output being paid for at the rate of 2,000 
pounds to the ton instead of 2,240, and that the same be set by 
statute. 

In favor of a compulsory insurance law. 

In favor of the more careful handling of lead. 

In favor of protection of painters by the proper inspection of 
ropes, tackles, etc., and for more accommodation in paint shops. 

In favor of legislation demanding the denaturing of wood alcohol 
used by painters. 

In favor of efficient blower systems in factories where metal 
polishers are employed and the appointment of practical metal 
polishers as inspectors. 

Against the use of spraying machines used in painting on work 
required by the Dominion Government or the Imperial Munitions 
Board. 

In favor of the better protection of moving-picture machine 
operators. 

In favor of all steam and operating engineers being certificated. 

In favor of the Government being asked to adopt an old-age 
pension scheme 

In favor of its being made compulsory that all children attend 
school until they reach 16 years of age. 

In favor of abolishing the practice of clothing being made in the 
homes of wage earners. 

In favor of a substantial tax on land values. 

In favor of the establishment of a department of health. 

In favor of the appointment of a commission to report workmen’s 
compensation for the Province of Quebec. 

In favor of the abolition of all private employment agencies. __ 

In favor ‘of the Provinces enacting legislation providing for a 
minimum wage of at least $12 per week for women workers. 
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In favor of all workers being brought under the provisions 
workmen’s compensation. 

In favor of securing some remedy to prevent private employm: 
agencies from supplying strike breakers. 

In favor of the Government providing for the insurance of the : 
in the Canadian expeditionary forces. 

In favor of the separation allowance to soldiers’ wives bei 
increased to $100 per month 

In favor of pensions to soldiers being paid in proportion to {| 
disabilities incurred without regard to rank. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President.—Thomas Moore, organizer, United Brotherhood 
Carpenters and Joiners, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Vice presidents.—Arthur Martel, member of the executive boa: 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Montreal, Quebe 
Robert Baxter, vice president, Amalgamated Mine Workers of No 
Scotia, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia; David Rees, member United Mi: 
Workers, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Secretary-treasurer.—P. M. Draper, member International Typo- 
graphical Union, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Hamilton, Ontario, was chosen as the convention city for 1919. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


The number of strikes and lockouts occurring in the United States 
during the first nine months of the year 1918, according to data com- 
piled from various sources by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 
2,371. Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the bureau until 
several months after the strikes occur, the number occurring during 
the nine months was somewhat larger than the above figure would 
indicate. Complete data relative to these strikes have not been re- 
ceived by the bureau, and it has not been possible as yet to verify 
what have been received. The figures in thefollowing tables should 
not, therefore, be accepted as final: 

NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1916 AND 1918. 
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In this table the figures on strikes during the first nine months of 
the year 1918 are compared with similar figures for the year 1916, 
the last calendar year of peace in this country. It will be noted that 
the number of strikes for the first nine months for the year 1918 was 
less than it was during the first nine months of the year 1916 and 
considerably less than it was during the first nine months following 
the entrance of the United States into the war, April 6, 1917, when 
it was reported to be about 3,500. 

In general, it may be said that the strikes of the quarter, though 
sufficiently numerous and irritating considering the efforts made to 
prevent them by Government officials as well as by the labor leaders, 
have been relatively short and unimportant. Several strikes in 
which comparatively small numbers of men have been engaged for 
several months were brought to a close during the“period. Early 
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in July several large strikes attracted considerable attention, notal 
those in the cotton mills in Rhode Island, Lowell, and Manches: 
N. H., in which 35,000 operatives were concerned, of the pa) 
makers in northern New York and New England, the shoe strikes 
New England and New York, the machinist strikes in northern \ 
Jersey and in the vicinity of Boston, in which about 20,000 perso 
were engaged, clothing strikes in Boston, New York, Cleveland, a: 
Toledo, and the strike in the shipyards of San Francisco. In Augu 
occurred the strike of shoe workers and raincoat makers in New Yo: 
City, and in September of the machinists in Bridgeport, Conn., whi 
numerous strikes in the coal mines of Pennsylvania followed 
another in rapid succession during the quarter. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 612 strikes and « 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under co: 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but i 
which the exact month was not stated appear in a group by them- 
selves. 





WHICH 10 OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED 
OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1918. 
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Of these disputes 443 strikes and 15 lockouts occurred east of th 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 127 strikes an 
2 lockouts west of the Mississippi; and the remaining 42 strikes and 5 
lockouts south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of tli 
Mississippi. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of distur! 
ances—109 strikes and 2 lockouts. Other cities in which there wer 
8 or more were Chicago, with 19 strikes and 2 lockouts; Boston, wit! 
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Ill.. with 11 strikes. 







87 strikes and 10 lockouts. 









reported were as follows: 
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14 strikes: St. Louis, with 8 strikes; Cleveland, with 12 strikes and 
1 lockout; Toledo, with 11 strikes and 1 lockout; and Bloomington, 






As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 459 strikes an! 
12 lockouts; females, 37 strikes; both sexes, 29 strikes; not reported 


In 384 strikes and 7 lockouts the employees were reported as con- 
nected with unions; in 21 strikes they were not so connected; in 4 
strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of striking, 
but were before the strike was finished; and in 203 strikes and 15 
lockouts the question of union affiliation was not mentioned. 

The industries in which 10 or more strikes and lockouts were 


LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1918. 
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an average of 646 per strike. 










strike. 
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Grand total. 











Included in the above are 14 strikes of plumbers, 37 strikes of 
machinists, 10 of boiler makers, and 18 of molders; 64 strikes were in 
industries directly connected with the war. 

In 331 strikes the number of persons was reported to be 213,873, 
In 46 strikes, in each of which the 
number involved was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 162,047, 
thus leaving 51,826 involved in the remaining 285 strikes, or an 
average of 182 each. By months, the figures are as follows: In July, 
119,794 strikers in 140 strikes, average 856; of whom 23,644 were in 
116 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, averaging 204 per strike. 
In August, 37,129 strikers in 93 strikes, averaging 399 each; of whom 
14,929 were in 80 strikes of less than 1,000 each, averaging 187 per 
In September, 52,546 strikers in 69 strikes, averaging 762 
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each; of whom 10,446 were in 61 strikes of less than 1,000 ea 
averaging 171 per strike. In 10 lockouts the number reported {, 
have been involved was 1,284, an average of 128 each. 

In 432 strikes and 20 lockouts only 1 employer was concerne< 
each disturbance; in 18 strikes, 2 employers; in 8 strikes, 3 employe 
in 4 strikes, 4 employers; in 5 strikes, 4 employers; in 82 strikes, oy, 
5 employers; in 64 strikes and 2 lockouts, the number was not 
ported. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
so far as reported. In about 82 per cent of the disturbances {| 
question of wages or hours was prominent; in about 11 per cent t! 
question of the recognition of the union in some way was involved. 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURIN 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1918. 
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It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. The following figures relate to such strikes and lockouts 
as the bureau has been advised actually terminated during the quar- 
ter, 414 in number: 154 strikes and 4 lockouts in July, 135 strikes 
and 4 lockouts in August, 113 strikes and 3 lockouts in ge 
Disputes terminating in favor of the employees numbered 80, 
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strikes: 50 in July, 15 in August, and 15 in September. Disputes 
terminating in favor of the employers numbered 37, all strikes: 18 
in July, 10 in August, and 9 in September. Disputes compromised 
numbered 151 strikes and 8 lockouts: 44 strikes and 2 lockouts in 
July, 50 strikes and 3 lockouts in August, and 57 strikes and 3 loc! - 
outs in September. In 57 strikes and 1 lockout the employe 
returned to work under agreement to arbitrate the matter in dis- 
pute: 23 strikes and 1 lockout in July, 15 strikes in August, and 14 
strikes in September In the remaining 89 strikes and 2 lockouts 
the result was not reported. In 14 strikes the union officials repu- 
diated the action of the men in striking and ordered them back to 
work; 34 strikes and 2 lockouts were referred to the War Labor 
,oard; 93 strikes and 4 lockouts were settled by the Federal concilia- 
tors, and 18 strikes were settled by other arbitration boards. 

The duration of 248 strikes and 2 lockouts was given as follows: 
DURATION OF STRIKES REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 

OF 1918. 


— 











Period. | July. September, Total. 
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Each of the two lockouts was reported as lasting a week. 

The number of days lost in strikes ending during the quarter was 
4,923. The average duration of these strikes was about 20 days. ‘The 
average duration of strikes lasting less than 90 dayswas15. By months 
the record was as follows: July, days lost, 1,422, average 13; August, 
days lost, 2,104, average 26; September, days lost, 1,397, average 25. 
In the case of strikes lasting less than 90 days, the average duration 
was 13 in July, 17 in August, and 15 in September. In the 2 lockouts 
14 days were lost. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, OCTOBER 16 
TO NOVEMBER 15, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between October 16, 1918, and 


November 15, 1918, in 259 labor disputes. 


The companies in- 


volved, the number of employees affected, and the results secured, 
so far as information is available, were as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OCT. 16, 1918, TO NOV. 15, 1918. 


THROUGH ITS 


THE 








Workmen affected. 





Directly. 


Indi- 





Strike, painters, McDougall, Duluth Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. _ 

Threatened strike, stockyard employees, St. 
Louis Nationa! Stockyards, Fast St.Louis, 111. 

Strike, carpenters and joiners, Des Moines City 
Ry. & Interurban Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Crsteowerey, express drivers, American Ry. 


Express Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Controversy, mine workers, Carbon County, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Strike, shoe workers, Haverhill, Mass 

Controversy, Dressel Ry. a Co.,N. Y 

Strike, drivers, Ward Baking Co.,N. Y.....- m) 

Controversy, machinists, J. N. Lapointe Co., 
New London, Conn. 

Threatened strike, female patpenn, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, mm. Ba 

Threatened strike, Cleveland & Erie Traction 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

Strike, Star-Peerless Mills, Joliet, Ill 

Threatened strike, machinists, Union Wrapping 
Machine Co., Joliet, Il. 

Threatened strike, woodworkers, Crocker Chair 
Co., Antigo, Wis. 

Threatened strike, fire fighters, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Threatened strike, American Hide & Leather 
Co., Ballston Spa., N. Y. 

Controversy Roundtree Trunk & Bag Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Controversy,iron molders, Bellwood Foundry 
Co., Bellwood, Pa. 
Threatened strike, Spang & Co. and Standard 

Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa. 
Strike, bakers, Chicago 
Strike, garment workers, Cleveland, Ohio: 
A. B. Rheinheimer 
DEE, BI... magévasinnns 
Rose & Rose 
Euclid Style Shop. eS SSSSSSSESESESEEOH ET EE 
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Adjusted. 
Do. 


Strike not authorized by union 
commissioner withdrew from 


case. 

Manager informed committee he 
would take request for increased 
wages to head of committee, 
which was ali he could do. As 
to men discharged, company 
claimed it had ample reasons for 
so doing. Discharged men now 
employed elsewhere. 

Pending. 


Do. 
Do. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 

Referred to War Industries Board. 

Adjusted. 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
Adjusted. 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Da 
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Workmen affected. 





Name 





Controversy, Steel & Iron Works, Cleveland, |... 


Ohio. 

Threatened strike, electrical workers, Fastern 
Pa. Ry. Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Strike, Laclede Stee] Co., East St. Louis, Alton, 
and Madison, III. ; 

Controversy, molders, Balke & Co., Louisville, 


y. 

Controversy, molders, American Machine Co., 
Louisville, mes 

Strike, miners, Fernwood mine, Janesville Coa 
Co., Janesville, Pa. 

Lockout, painters employed on freight sheds, 
by Ogden Art Glass Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 
Controversy, molders, several shops, North- 
western Iron & Steel Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Controversy, foundrymen, Barlow foundry and 

others, Newark, N. J. 

Controversy, miners, Leadville, Colo... 

Strike, Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, Tex... 

Threatened strike, machinists, Joseph Lamb 
Tool Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Onere, sheet metal workers, 
Powder Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Threatened strike, Sebring Pottery Co., Se- 
bring, Ohio. 


Dupont 


Walkout, St. Louis Bridge Works, Vast St. ]..... 


Louis, Tl. 
Controversy, machinists, DuBois Machine & 
Tool Co., Al E, 


er. N.Y 
Controversy, molders, Erie, Pa.......... edible we in 


Controversy, molders, Holt Mfg. Co., Stockton, 
Cal. 

Coney. Hydraulic Power Co. and Cliff 
oe Distributing Co., Niagara Falls, 

Strike, L. F. Dow Co., St. Paul, Minn........ 

Controversy, patternmakers, B. F. Sturtevant 
Biower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Strike, garment workers, Leo F. Sturm Co., 
New York. 

— Corrugated Paper Co., Hartford City, 
nd. 


Strike, Gulf Oil Refinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Strike, Yakima Fruit Workers, Yakima, Wash. 

Cs Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 


Directly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Result. 














Controversy, Globe Foundry Co., Milwaukee, 

is. 

Controversy, Norberg Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Controversy, Cohen, Goldman & Co., New York. 

Strike, American Clay & Machine Co., Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 

Strike, Bonair Coal & Iron Co., Allens Creek, 
Tenn. 

Controversy, Haynes Automobile Co., machin- 
ists, Kokomo, Ind. 

Controversy, E. Horton Son & Co., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

Strike, Worthington Pump & Machine Corp., 

m (Newark), N. J 


Controversy, American-British Mfg. Co., bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Controversy, Richard Evans & Sons, Johnston, 


Controversy P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. (Inc.), 

Winston-Salem, N.C. Ky . 

Strike, Ohio Electric Co., Zanesville & Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

— molders, Parsons Foundry, Newton, 
owa. 


92434°—19—_-24 
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| Pending. 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
Adjusted. 


Referred to Nationa] War Labor 
Board. 
Do. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
Do. 


Pending. 

Adjusted. 

Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 

Pending. 


Referred ‘to National War Labor 
Board. 
Pending. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Business agent agreed with com- 
missioner there was nothing to 
do. 

Pending. 

Do. 


-| Referred to Navy Department. 


Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 
Pending. 


Do. 


Do. 
Adjusted. 
| Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
| Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 


Men struck, but returned to work 
pending decision of Maj. Git 
chell. His decision was appea!ed 
to National War Labor eB ard, 
and matter is still unsettled. 

Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 
Referred to National War Labor 


Board. 
Do. 
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Workmen affected. 























, _| Indi- 
Directly.| pect ly. 
Threatened strike, building trades employees 250 175 | Referred to National War L 
and maintenance men, Eastman Kodak Co., Board. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Threatened strike, brick clay workers, Farber th i pe Pending. 
Co., Farber, Mo. 
Strike, Greenbush Mig. Co., Greenbush, Va.... les ie Adjusted, 
Controversy, Aetna Explosive Co., Newton- |..........].......... Pending. 
Hamilton, Pa. 
Controversy, Hayes Wheel Co., Anderson, Ind.. 50 300 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, housing engineers, Jacob Roth |..........).......... Do. 
Construction Co., Erie, Pa. 
Controversy, metal polishers, 14 firms, Hartford, |.......... ae Pending. 
Conn. 
Controversy, upholsterers, Waltham, Mass. .... Ot, atti cod Do. 
Strike, Sullivan-Spreckels Supes Co., Western ye apres Adjusted, 
Refinery, San Francisco, Cal. 
Lockout, Selz Schwab Shoe Co., Chicago, Il..../.......... Sas Do. 
ge ng , Akin Erskine Flour Mills, Evans- 130 | Mantegnces Do. 
ville, Ind. 
Controversy, Mississippi Box Co., Cairo, Ill.... | See Do. 
Com roversy, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo, 300 ae eee Do. 
lil. 
Controversy, Peterson-Miller Box Co., Cairo, Ill. od ee Do. 
Controversy, Turner, Day & Woolworth _ « aes s Do. 
Handle Co., Cairo, Ill. | 
Strike, American Can Co., Joliet, Ill............ | Se Do. 
Controversy, Standard Parts Co., machinists, 70 150 Do. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Threatened strike, Findlay Clay Pot Co., Find- Bavscctvick:z | As company fs far ahead with its 
lay, Ohio. | orders, it decided to close plant 
indefinitely. 
Threatened strike, Wellman, Seaver, Morgan 150 36 | Referred to National War Labor 
Co., boiler makers, Akron, Ohio. Board. 
Controversy, molders, Love Bros., Aurora, Ill..)..........).......... Do. 
Controversy, butchers, Passaic, N.J.............J.........- TEES | Pending. 
Controversy, Wharton Steel Co., Wharton, N. J. 400 500 —— to National War Labor 
3oard. 
Controversy, molders and core makers, 18 firms, 425 840 Do. 
Syracuse N.Y. 
Threatened strike, common laborers, Kokomo 150 300 | Adjusted. 
Brass Works, Kokomo, Ind. 
Threatened strike, billet tape and helpers, 50 200 Do. 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
a ey | John & Ollier Engraving Co., |........../.......... Referred to National War Labor 
Chicago, Til. Board. 
Controversy, American Die Casting Co., machin- 15 | 100 | Adjusted. 
ists and toolmakers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Threatened strike, carpenters, McDougal-Du- 100 | 250 Do. 
luth Shipbuilding Co., Duluth, Minn. 
ye eed Rice Lake Excelsior Co., Rice 60 75 | Do. 
saKe, 1s. j 
appeees strike, paper mills, Rhinelander, '..........).......... “oe to National War Labor 
fis. Board. 
Controversy, saw mills, Rhinelander, Wis.. . ‘a Rien ask dk Do. 
Costteney: painters, Barker _ 9 Tl Sets Sea | Pending. 
es, Cal. 
Walkout, journeymen bakers, Bradford Baking 5 Ree | Adjusted. 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Controversy, electrical workers, Telephone Co., |..........|.....-.--- Referred to National War Labor 
Electric Light Co., Western Union Telegraph Board. 
Co., Street Car Co., and all traction lines, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Controversy, molders, Dayton, Ohio........... . 5 eer Commissioner reported that matter 
| was referred to Ordnance le- 
: partment of Cincinnatt. 
Controversy, machinists, Dayton, Ohio....... Soe. When commissioner arrived, me: 
were working on S&hour basi 
and seemed content. Unless 
change is made, there will be 
no trouble. 
Cemiregeny, electrical workers, Camp Dodge, |.......... eccccccces| Pending. 
owa, 
Controversy, F. Kuhlke Bread Co., bakers, 25 |..ccccccee| Adjusted. 
Akron, Ohio. 
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W orkmen affected. | 











‘troversy, bakers, Summit Baking Co., | 


\kron, Ohio. 


Threatened strike, Eastern Production Co., 
Detroit, Mich. ; | 
Controversy, Goddard Tool Co., Detroit, Mich.. 


Strike, press feeders, New York 


Strike, Tri-city bricklayers, Rock Island, Ill.... 

Controversy, Caldwell-Wingate, Government 
Housing, bridgeport, Conn. 

Controversy, molders and core makers, Lovell 
& Co., Arlington, N. '. 

Threatened stril@, teamsters, Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., New York. 

Controversy, molders, Atianta, Ga 


Controversy, James B. Clow & Sons, Coshocton, 
Ohio, 
Controversy, blacksmiths, Tulsa, Okla 





Controversy, foundrymen, Corry, Pa........... 
Threatened strike, metal polishers, Springfield, | 
Mass. 
Controversy, metal polishers, Mariin- 
Corporation, New York. 
Controversy, molders, Standard 
Connersville, Ind. 
Controversy, Cairo Electric & Traction Co., 
Cairo, UL, 
Controversy, Chicago Egg Inspectors’ Union ». 
British Minister of Food, Chicago, Ili. 
Threatened strike, boiler makers, Lancaster 
Iron Works, Lancaster, Pa. 
Walkout, all trades, Bristol, Pa 
Strike, metal polishers, Rutenber Fiectric Co., 
Marion, Ind, 
Controversy, metal polishers, Fimira, N. 
at— 
American La France Fire Engine Co 
Eclipse Machine Co..................c00 oss 
Aluminum Wire Manufacturing Co 
i on an cock cetsaveancekess 
Kennedy Valve Co 
Controversy, machinists, Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of Machimsts, Nev York. 
Controversy, bakers, Jewish breadstuffs, | 
delphia, Pa. 
Lockout, Chicago Brush Co., Chicago, Ll 


Rock well | 





Controversy, [glehart Bros. Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind, 
Threatened strike, Beaker Milling Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
— American Research Co., Philade! phia. 
a. 


Controversy, Gray & Davis Co., Amesburg, 
ass 


Threatened strike, riggers and iron’-orkers, 
Vulcan Iron Works Tovey City, N. J. 

Threatened strike, International Braid Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Strike, molders, Barstow Stove Co., l’rovidence, 


= 4 
Threatened strike, molders, New England Butt 
Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Threatened strike, carpenters and_ joiners, 
Williamsport Planing Mill Co., Williams- 
port, Pa, 





Controversy, molders, Duplex Foundry Elyria, 
io 
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| , . . + 
| Commissioner reported th 


paid by this company ar 
than men ask; found 
crimination. Men work 


hour shifts. Average day, 





hours. 
Pending. 


Do. 
Referred to National War 
Board. 
Do. 
Pending. 


Labor 


Referred to National War Labor 


Bo rd, 


Adjusted, 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board, 
Adjusted, 


Plant is operating at full capacity, 


Company positively states it will 
not recognize a labor union. 
Pending. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 


| Pending, 
Adjusted. 


A115 cases referred to National War 
| Labor Board. 


Pending. 


Parties adjusted matters them- 
selves, 

Referred to National War Labor 
Board. 
| Adjusted. 

| Pending. 


Do. 


| Adjusted, 


| Reterred to National War Labor 
| Board. 
| Pending. 


Do. * 
| 
| 
| 
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Workmen affected. 
Name. att Result. 
- ndi- 
Directly. rectly. 
Controversy, Singer Manufacturing Co., Cairo, MD Rive nitesenu Adjusted. 
It. 
Controversy —— Benjamin [ron & |.......... esubopend Pending. 
Steel Co., Hazleton, P 
Controversy, ae Wellman-Seaver- 6 1,700 | Referred to National War La 
Morgan 0., Akron, Ohio, Board. 
Lockout, pressiren, gf Ee or Ne ee: mn ee Pending. 
Controversy, smelter workers, Empire Zinc Co., |..........|..-.---«+ Do. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Controversy Kansas Flour Mills Co. (The Buite 12 100 | Adjusted. 
& White % van Mills), Kansas City, Mo. 
or ay, strike, m olders, Wellman-Seaver- 7 450 gen mee re — he fo 
or 0. Akron, O no evidence o scriminati ; 
—_ Men unable to furnish any pr j 
: whatever. 
Controversy, Akron Baking Co., Akron, hio... 6 90 | Not a single case of discrimination 
was reported. bo and 
ditions are practically what !oca 
asks. 
Controversy, Bryden Horse Shoe Co., Catasau- 100 275 ey to National War Labor 
qua, Pa. oard, 
Controversy, D. W. Britton Cooperage Co., 133 160 | Adjusted, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
— strike, Vim Motor Co., Sandusky, 160 50 I to National ‘War Labor 
0. oart 
gs Pfau Manufacturing Co., Nor- |..........)......-.-- Pending. . 
Strike, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa..... 100 1,000 Referred to National War Labor 
oar } 
Controversy, Omaha building trades, College of _ ft eS Do. 
pesbeine, University of Nebraska, Omaha, 
ebr 
Ceren, om gy Wilson Willard Mig. }........ccleccccccess| Pending. 
— Cal. , 
Gunton, eet-metal workers, housing com- |..........|-...-+-+-- Adjusted before commissioner’s 
mission of Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, arrival. 
n 
Controversy, telep hone | rators, Mountain 5 200 | In hands of Telephone Adminis 
States Telephone Co Lake City, Utah. tration. 
eX Tubbs aes Co., San Fran- fer Pending. 
cisco, Ca 
Threatened strike, Cape Ann Anchorage Forge ee Adjusted. 
Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Controversy, bakers, Philadelphia, Pa.. Bibbx ects ddaeees<ccéce Pending. 
peeeroreny RE SS eer. Setiasedawe Do. I 
Strike, mo ders’ hel s, General Electric Co., ee Adjusted. 
Schenectady 
a ing of "boilermakers, eee eer er Pending. 
ary, . 
trike, street railway, Savannah, Ga............ BBD}. .-2-2teee — before commissioner 
arrival. 
Controversy, Sizer Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y.....).......-..|.....--.+- ' Pending. 
Controversy, Chamberlain Machine Works, ya Do. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Strike, cooks in plant, Indian Packing Co., 8 219 | Adjusted. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Controvers a molders, Clarage Fan Co., Kala- |..........)......-.-. Pending. 
mazoo, 
Threatened strike, calkers, International Ship- 50 630 | Adjusted, 
building Co., Orange, Tex. 
Strike, building cleaners ;=d janitors, New York. MO hs... cosves | Pending. 
Threatened strike, milk drivers, Borden Milk 5,000 |....---.06! Adjusted, 
Co. et al, New York and Brooklyn. 
Threatened Faget Pollock Steel Co., Cincin- |..........)......-.+0 Reeves, to National War La! 
oar 
Pr Sac fire fighters, Troy, N. Y...........).......... esceceeess| Adjusted. 
Strike, nmen and s % | “ty St. Louis & |.......... Séaucoeed’ Do. 
ag, ig St. co 
Strike, J. F. Jelk Co Sei c Rimiienaninoad ) ee ons Do. 
uireatoned strike, ielaed , Worcester, Mass.|..........|... -eeseee| Pending. 
ery ate, Quaker Uity Gab Go. Phila- 160 |..........| Adjusted. 
Controversy, Guenther Hosiery Co., Dover, N.J.|..........|--eeeesees Relsred to National War Labor 
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Name. 





Strike, metal spinners, Universal Metal Spring 
Co., New York. 

Controversy, Rubay Co., Cleveland, Ohio...... 

Threatened strike, chauffeurs and teamsters, 
trucking business, New York. . 

Threatened strike, street railway men, | ndian- 
apolis, Ind. ; ne 

Controversy, Hamilton Machine Tool (o., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Controversy, Joplin & Pittsburg Ry., Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

Controversy, Eagle PitcherLeadCo., Joplin, Mo. 

Threatened strike, machinists, 6 shops, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Controversy, nailers and sawyers, H. G. Berg- 
man Bros. Box Factory, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Strike, American Car Co., Terre Haute, Ind..... 

Walkout, carpenters, 12 mills, Navy and Ord- | 
nance Department, Rochester, N. Y 

Controversy, eng neers, Rochester, N. Y........ 

Controversy, electricians, Midvale Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. 

Strike, textile workers, Arlington Mills, Law- | 
rence, Mass. 

Threatened strike, Electro Surgical Instrument | 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. ; 

Strike, plasterers, J. R. Van Sant Construction | 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Threatened strike, carpenters, Buick !'lant, 
Flint, Mich. 

oe, housing project, Rock Island and Moline, | 
Ill. 





Controversy, electrical workers, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Strike, restaurant workers, New York City..... 

Controversy, Hughes & Patterson Iron & Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Controversy, Willeys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Controversy, National Steel Casting Co., Mont- 
pelier, Ind. 

Controversy, pattern makers, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Controversy, machinists, International Time 
Recorder Co., Endicott, N. Y. 

Lockout, Jewel Tea Co., Evansville, Ind....... 

Controversy, furniture factories, Evansville, Ind. 

~~ Guiterman Bros., tailors, St. Paul, 

inn. 
a Sa foundrymen, 50 shops, Detroit, 
ich. 

a foundrymen, 8 foundries, Muncie, 
nd. 

pe sory, foundrymen, 4 shops, Kokomo, 
nd. 

ere, foundrymen, 5 shops, Lawrence, 


ass. 

Threatened strike, Merchants Distillery, Terre 
Haute, Ind, 

Controversy, American Hominy Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Controversy, foundry employees, Walter A. 
Wood ag & Reaping Machine Co., Hoos- 
ick Falls, N. Y. 

Controversy, National Dairy Machine Co., 
Goshen, Ind. 

Strike, Bi-products Coke Co., Duluth, Minn.... 

Strike, Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, Minn...... 

or workers, coal docks, Duluth, 


Controversy, Blake Knowles Pump Works, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Controversy, housing project, Davenport, Iowa. 

Controversy, calkers, National Shipbuilding 
Co., Orange, Tex. 

Controversy, calkers, Southern Dry Dock & 


Seen eeeee 


@erereesoe 


ee ee 


ee 


Indi- 
rectly. 


eee eee eee 


piabonde 
sapvecsiei 
ids cnn died 
doxbbsnata 
eaboiide 
ES, 


eee ee ween 
“see eeeeee 
eee eeeee 
“see eeenee 
eee ee 
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Shipbui Co., Orange, Tex. 
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HANDLED BY T! 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIAT! 
OCT. 16, 1918, TO NOV. 15, 1918—Concluded. 








Workmen affected. 





Directly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 





Controversy, steam shovel men, Neville Island, 
lL ittsburgh, Pa. 

Controversy, machinists, 20 shops, Lynn, Mass.. 

Controversy, Car Dept., Southwestern Mechani- 
cal Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

= roversy, street railway employees, Holyoke, 

ass. 

Controversy, molders, Troy, Ohio 

Controversy, molders, 3 shops, Columbus, Ind. . 

Controversy, depot attendants, Red Caps, 
Denver, Colo. 

Controversy, molders, Portland, Me 

Controversy, molders, 5 shops, Duluth, Minn. .. 

Controversy, molders, Simpson Foundry Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Controversy, molders, Mansfield, Ohio 

Threatened strike, Westinghouse-Church- Kerr 
Co., carpenters and iron workers, Baltimore &. 
Ohio R. R. Building, Glenwood, Pittsburgh, 

"a. 

Threatened strike, butchers in retail stores and 
markets, New York. 

Controversy, molders, 11 shops, Toledo. Ohio. -- 

Cmaeaeny. molders, Ellwood City and Ander- 
son, Ind. 

Controversy, Gray Davis Lamp Co., Nori hamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Controversy, molders, LaCrosse, Wis 

Controversy, molders, 5 foundries, Butler, Pa. - . 

Controversy, street railway employees, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Controversy, molders, 36 shops, Providence, 
R 


& 
Controversy, Baltimore & Ohio Railway docks, 
Loraine, Ohio. 
Controversy, Woodhouse Chain Works, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Controversy, Listman Flour MillCo. La Crosse, 


Vis. 

Threatened strike, building trades, Montana 
State School of Mines, Butte, Mont. 

Threatened strike, machinists, Naval Gun 
Plant, Rochester, N. Y. 

Controversy, molders, Taunton, Mass... ........ 

Strike, printing pressmen, Evansville, Ind. . ... 

Walkout, building trades, Athletic Club Build- 
ing 5 Orchard & Wilhelm.contractors), Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Strike, machinists, 4 ay, teeny , Ohio.... 
in 


Teeareny. American Co., St. Marys, 

Ohio. 

Controversy, machinists, helpers, laborers, 
Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. 

Controversy. Champion Blower & Forge Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Strike, Boucher Manufacturing Co. metal work- 
ers, New York. 

Strike, drivers and teamsters, employed by hay 
and grain dealers, New York. 

Threatened strike, machinists, Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Strike, Columbia Metal Box Co., tinsmiths and 
metal workers, New York. 

Controversy ,electrical workers, Courtland Engi- 
neering Co., Hopewell, Va. 

Controversy, Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mans- 
field, Mass. 

a versy, Wheel & Spokes Works, St. Marys, 
Ohio. 

Strii e, Marinette & Menominee PaperCo., Mari- 
nette, Wis. 








Result. 





Adjusted, 


Pending. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Referred to United States Railr 
Administration. 
Pending. 
Do. 
Referred to National War La! 
Board. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do, 
Do, 
Adjusted, 
Pending. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 

13 union men walked out; there are 
now 30 nonunion men on jo! 
matter to be adjusted by partic 
at interest. 

Pending. 

Do. 
Referred to National War L 
Board. 
Do 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Pending, 

Adjusted, 

Pending. 

Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
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The following cases noted as pending in the October statement 
have been disposed of: 


Threatened strike, carpenters, Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 

Controversy, American Steel & Wire Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Threatened strike, electrical workers, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Uta 

Controversy, metal polishers, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Controversy, molders, Producers Supply Co., Franklin, Pa. 

Controversy, carpenters, Metz Mewufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Controversy, boiler makers, Tippett & Wood, Philipsburg, N. J. 

Controversy, Boise, Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho. 

Threatened strike, enginemen, trainmen, carmen and machinists, Sumpter Valley 
Railroad, Baker, Oreg. 

Controversy, chain makers, White Hill Chain Works, Fieldsboro, N. J. 

Controversy, Indian Packing Co., Greenbay, Wis. 

Controversy, Jordan L. Mott Plumbing Supply Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Threatened strike, bakers, Akron, Ohio. 

Controversy, Hanson Ward Veneer Works, Bay City, Mich. 

Controversy, Atlas Powder Works, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Threatened strike, stationary firemen, State institutions, Chicago, Ill. 

Controversy, Fort Smith & Western Railrgad Co., Fort Smith, Ark, 

Controversy, Ingersol Rand Co., Athens, Pa. 

Controversy, Bucyrus Plant, Evansville, Ind. 





ARBITRATION IN SHIPBUILDING DISPUTE IN AUSTRALIA.! 


A case recently came before the Federal arbitration court in Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, which, from the scanty reports which so far have 
been received in this country, seems to be of special interest as mani- 
festing the determination of the unions not to give up, in spite of the 
war emergency, what they consider their protective standards. The 
Commonwealth had decided, in view of the shortage of shipping, to 
go into the shipbuilding industry, and as a preliminary the Prime 
Minister invited to a conference representatives from the various 
unions concerned. At this conference he outlined the proposed plan, 
laying special stress ‘‘on the need for continuity of operations, expe- 
ditious work, abundance of labor, and, therefore, ‘dilution’ of skilled 
workers by use of unskilled or less skilled persons.”’ Practically all 
the unions consented to continuity of work, but on the other points 
there was much disagreement, the greatest objection being made to 
the proposal that piecework should be employed. The Common- 
wealth wished to have all the workers under agreement on these 
points, and as some of the unions objected to agreements made with 
the individual workers, a collective agreement, to be signed by the 
unions for their members, was prepared. About 31 out of 48 signed 
this collective agreement, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
being among those who did not sign. 








' Christian Science Monitor, Vol. x, No. ! 278, Oct. 19,1 1918, p. 7; No. 279, Oct. 21, 1918, p. 9. 
[1853] 
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Notwithstanding the lack of complete agreement with the unions 
the Prime Minister began the work. At the naval dockyard in Syd- 
ney a notice was posted, stating that where unions had not signed the 
collective agreement, individual workers would be eligible for em- 
ployment on signing the individual agreements, signing being a con 
dition precedent to further employment. At a Victoria naval dock- 
yard five days later a notice was posted that all members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers who had not signed the individua! 
agreement would be dismissed, except men on repair work and re- 
turned soldiers. In both yards those who refused to sign were dis- 
missed. Under these circumstances, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers put in a complaint, and the president of the Federal! 
arbitration court, Mr. Justice Higgins, summoned a conference. 

An unwillingness to accept piecework seems to have been the engi- 
neers’ strongest reason against signing. They were willing to accept 
dilution, provided the terms were worked out or sanctioned by the 
arbitration court, instead of by the new tribunals which the Prime 
Minister proposed to set up. On ifs side the Commonwealth brought 
jn a claim that the union should be prohibited from forbidding mem- 
bers to accept work at piece rates, and that two or more members 
in combination should be prohibited from refusing to work at these 
rates. 

The decision of the court was on the whole favorable to the union. 
The award provided for boards of reference, one for New South Wales 
and one for Victoria, which should lay down the conditions of dilu- 
tion, subject to the power of the court to review their decision. The 
union was forbidden to make dilution, under the terms thus arranged, 
a ground for keeping its members from taking work, and individual 
members of the union were forbidden to combine in refusing work 
for this reason. The Commonwealth was forbidden to refuse em- 
ployment to members of the union on the ground of a failure or 
refusal to sign the agreement. The claim of the respondent that the 
union should be forbidden to prevent its members from accepting 
work at piece rates was answered in the negative, ‘“‘ but without preju- 
dice to any claim that might hereafter be made by respondent on 
new materials and in appropriate proceedings.’’ 

The award occasioned wide comment, little of which’has as yet 
reached this country. As a direct result, the acting Prime Minister 
has announced that a bill will be introduced in the forthcoming ses- 
sion to give effect to the Commonwealth shipbuilding agreement with 
the unions. Whether this will be done, in view of the probable end 
of the war, is doubtful. 





IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN SEPTEMBER. 1918, 


In January, 1918, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
the United States decreased 9 per cent as compared with the number 
admitted in December, “1917. February showed an increase over 
January of 16.2 per cent, while March as compared with February 
showed a decrease of 11.9 per cent. April as compared with March 
showed an increase of 46.7 per cent, May as compared with April 
an increase of 59.5 per cent, while June as compared with May de- 
creased 6.4 per cent. July as compared with June showed a decrease 
of 45.4 per cent. In August there was an increase of 1.1 per cent 
over the number nner. for July and the number in September 
showed an increase of 27.2 per cent over the number for August. 
IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 

1913 TO 1918, 











rr 


increase 


wie 


Number. 


eee Per cent 
| 
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| 











| 
January : 4 17,293 | 24,745 6,356 
Febru: Pisces seacateernccce , 156 j, 87: 3, 87: 24,740 | 19,238 7, 388 
5 27,586 | 15,512 6,510 
30,560 | 20,523 9, 541 
31, 021 10, 487 15, 217 
20, 764 11, 095 14, 247 
y *“s*ee88 eeeere eeeerer eres j 377 25, ’ 035 9, 367 yf 780 
AUGUEE sdcvsccasccocescccce } 29° 975 10, 047 7, 862 
ee esteseeesece , , 36, 398 9Y, 228 { , 997 
ORDER Ti <esdcsucccocccccce 37, 056 9, 284 
November.....ee ececccecces ,6 26, 298 34, 437 6, 446 
Dec AMET oc weccccscecececece * »* 30, £02 6, 987 
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Classified by nationality the number of immigrant aliens admitt 
into the United States during specified periods and in Septem! 
1918, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECI! 
PERIODS AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1918, BY NATIONALITY.! 


Year ending June 30— 





Nationality. hibit 
1915 1915 1917 








NS i a PE 5, 660 4,576 7,971 
Armenian 932 %4 1, 221 
Bohemian and Moravian 1,651 642 327 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin 3, 506 | 3, 146 1, 134 
Chinese 2, 469 2, 239 1,843 
Croatian and Slovenian 1,942 791 305 
3, 402 3, 442 3, 428 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian 305 114 94 
Dutch and Flemish 6, 675 6, 443 5, 393 
&2 80 69 
38, 662 36, 168 32, 246 
3,472 5, 649 5, 900 
12, 636 19,518 | 24,405 
20,729 | 11,555 9, 682 
15,187 | 26,792] 25,919 
26, 497 15, 108 17, 342 
23, 503 20, 636 17, 462 
Italian (north) 10, 660 4,905 3, 796 
Italian (south)..... 46, 557 33, 909 35, 154 
Japanese 8, 609 8,711 8,925 
146 154 194 
2, 638 599 479 
3, 604 981 434 
10, 993 17, 198 16, 438 
6 5 10 
9, 065 4, 502 3, 109 
Portuguese 4, 376 12, 208 10, 194 
Roumanian ; 1, 200 953 522 
Russian 4, 459 4, 858 3,711 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 2,933 1, 365 1, 211 
Scandinavian ‘i ; 24, 263 19,172 19, 596 
14, 310 13,515 13, 350 
2, 069 577 244 
5, 705 9, 259 15,019 
1, 667 1,881 2, 587 
76 676 976 210 
216 454 24 
J 983 793 278 
West Indian (except Cuban) y 948 1, 369 732 
Other peoples 7 3, 388 2, 097 314 

















DORM. 5.5. ch kp caisdnbdettaceraccotcnccésas 326, 7 298,826 | 295,403 | 110,618 














1 The total number of departures of emigrant aliens in September was 5,453. 





DIRECTORY OF OFFICIALS OF BUREAUS OF LABOR, EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONS, COMPENSATION COMMIS- 
SIONS, MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS, FACTORY INSPECTION BUREAUS, 
AND ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION BOARDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 

UNITED STATES. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary. 
Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. ©, 
BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS— 
Dr. Royal Meeker, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C, 
Bureau or IMMIGRATION— 
Anthony Caminetti, commissioner general. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C, 
BurREAU OF NATURALIZATION— 
Richard K. Campbell, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. OC, 
CHILDREN’s BuREAU— 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
War Lasor Poticies Boakp— 
Felix Frankfurter, assistant to the Secretary of Labor, chairman. 
Address: 1607 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
NationaL War Lasor Boarp— 
Hon. William Howard Taft, and Basil M. Manly, joint chairmen, 
Address: 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. O, 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE— 
John B. Densmore, director general. 
Address: 916 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C, 
INFORMATION AND EpucATION SERVICE— 
Roger W. Babson, director. 
Address: 1706 G Street, Washington, D. C, 
Lasor ADJUSTMENT SERVICE— 
Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Unrrep States TRAINING SERVICE— 
Charles T. Clayton, director. 
Address: 618 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
WorkiIne Conpitions SERVICE-— 
Grant Hamilton, director. 
Address: Ouray Building, Eighth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 
INVESTIGATION AND INSPECTION SERVICE— 
Ethelbert Stewart, director. 
Address: Ouray Building, Eighth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Woman In INpustry SERVICE— 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director. 
Address: Room 209, Southern Building, Fifteenth and H Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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DrerarTMENT oF Lasor—Concluded. 
Unirep States Housinc CorPoRATION— 
Otto M. Ejidlitz, president. 
Address: 613 G Street, Washington, D. C, ° 
Necro Economics Divistion— 
George F. Haynes, director. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Unrrep States EmMpPLoyYEEs’ COMPENSATION COMMISSIONI 
Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, chairman. 
John J. Keegan, member. 
Charles H. Verrill, member. 
S. R. Golibart, jr., secretary. 
John W. Trask, medical director. 
Address of commission: Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Unirep States Boarp or MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION: 
Martin A. Knapp, chairman. 
William L. Chambers, commissioner. 
G. W. W. Hanger, assistant commissioner. 
William H. Smith, secretary. 
Address of board: 920-926 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 






















ALABAMA. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRISON INSPECTION (UNDER THE STATE BoarpD or HEALTR): 
Glenn Andrews, M. D., State inspector, Montgomery. 
DePrARTMENT OF CurLD LaBor INSPECTION (UNDER THE STaTe Boarp or HEALTH): 
Glenn Andrews, M. D., State inspector, Montgomery. 
Unirep Srates EmMpLloyMENT SERVICE: 
George B. Tarrant, Federal director for State, 516 Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham. 








ALASKA. 





(No special labor officials except mine inspector.) 








ARIZONA. 





Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Thomas J. Croaff, Federal director for State, 34 South Central Avenue, 


Phoenix. 






AREANSAS. 










lsuREAU OF LABOR AND STATISTICS: 
B. D. Brickhouse, commissioner, Markham & Ridgeway, Little Rock. 
Free employment bureau— 
E. I. McKinley, manager, 814 W. Fifth Street, Little Rock. 
Minimum wage commission— 
Miss Lula Scruggs, 202 West Ninth Street, Argenta. 
Miss Mary Honora McCabe, 2115 Arch Street, Little Rock. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
R. B. Keating, Federal director for State, 803 A. O. U. W. Building, Lit: 
Rock. 


Bureau or Lasor Srartistics: 
John P. McLaughlin, commissioner, 948 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Public employment offices— 
C. B. Sexton, superintendent of bureaus, 933 Miasion Street, San Francisco. 









CALIFORNIA. 
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Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
William T. Boyce, Federal director for State, 806 Claus Spreckels Buildin, 
San Francisco. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
A. J. Pillsbury, chairman, Piedmont. 
Will J. French, San Francisco. 
Meyer Lissner, Los Angeles. 
H. L. White, secretary, San Anselmo. 
John R. Brownell, superintendent of safety. 
Dr. M. R. Gibbons, medical director, San Francisco. 
Address of commission, Underwood Building, 525 Market Street, Sa» 
Francisco. 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 
Hon. Frank J. Murasky, judge of superior court, chairman, 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive officer. 
A. B. C. Dohrmann. 
Alexander Goldstein. 
Walter G. Mathewson. 
Address of commission, 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HovusIna: 
Simon J. Lubin, president. 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., vice president. 
Mrs. Frank A. Gibson. 
J. H. McBride, M. D. 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary. 
George L. Bell, attorney and executive officer. 
Address of commission, Underwood Building, 525 Market Street, San 


Francisco. 
COLORADO. 
Bureau or LasBor STATISTICs: 


W. L. Morrissey, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory inspector 
Denver. 
Public employment offices— 
W. L. Morrissey, deputy labor commissioner, etc., Denver. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Roady Kenehan, Federal director for State, Barclay Block, Eighteenth and 
Larimer Streets, Denver. 
INQUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 
Hiram E. Hilts, chariman. 
George W. Densmore. 
Joseph C. Bell. 
W. E. Schwed, secretary. 
William F. Mowry, chiei of claim department. 
George N. Quigley, manager, State compensation insurance fund. 
Address of commission, State capitol, Denver. 
MinmuM WaGE CommMIssIoN: 
(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective July 20, 1917, 
The State Industrial Commission performs the duties of the Minimum Wage 


Commission.) 
CONNECTICUT. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 


William 8. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford. 
Free employment offices— 
William 8. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford. 
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Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Charles E. Julin, Federal director for State, State capitol, Hartford. 
\VORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSION: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, 20 Kendrick Avenue, Waterbury. 
George E. Beers, 42 Church Street, New Haven. 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport, 
George B. Chandler, 209 Pearl Street, Hartford. 
Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich. 
DEPARTMENT OF Factory INSPECTION: 
William S. Hyde, commissioner. 
State Boarp oF MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
Edward W. Broder, Hartford. 
Goorge L. Fox, New Haven. 
Patrick F. O’Mara, New Haven. 


DELAWARE, 
LaBor COMMISSION: 


Charles Warner, chairman, I. O. O. F. Building, Wilmington. 

John H. Hickey, 1225 West Fourth Street, Wilmington. 

Thomas C. Frame, jr., Dover. 

George A. Hill, Bridgeville. ; 

Miss Helen S. Garrett, secretary, 1505 Broome Street, Wilmington. 

Address of commission: Wilmington. 

Child-labor division— 

Charles A. Hagner, chief, 491 du Pont Building, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division— 

Miss M. Edna Palmer, assistant, 491 du Pont Building, Wilmington. 
Inspector of canneries — 

Dr. William R. Messick, Lewes. 

Unitep STaTES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
A. G. Benkhart, Federal director for State, Old Federal Building, Wilmington. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarp: 

Sylvester D. Townsend, jr., president, Wilmington. 

Harry Mayer, Dover. 

Volley M. Murray, Shelbyville. 

Charles H. Grantland, secretary. 

Address of board: Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
E. M. Kline, Federal director for the District, 1410 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
Miniwum WaGE Boarp: 
Jesse C. Adkins, chairman. 
Joseph A. Berberich. 
Miss Ethel M. Smith. 
Miss Clara E. Mortenson, secretary. 
Address of board: District Building, Pennsylvania Avenue betwee 
Thirteen-and-a-half and Fourteenth Streets, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA. 


Orrice or State Laspor INSPECTOR: 

J. C. Privett, State labor inspector, Room 6, Baldwin Building, Jacksonville. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Gideon B..Travis, Federal director for State, 130 Hogan Street, Jacksonville. 
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GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner, Atlanta. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
H. M. Stanley, Federal director for State, 318 State capitol, Atlanta. 


HAWAII 


BoarRD OF IMMIGRATION, LABOR, AND STATISTICS: 
E. H. Wodehouse, president, Honolulu. 
[INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarps: 
County of Hawaii— 
H. B. Elliott, chairman, Hilo. 
City and county of Honolulu (Oahu)— 
F. E. Steere, chairman, Honolulu. 
County of Kauai— 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Kauai. 
County of Maui— 
William A. McKay, chairman, Wailuku, Maui. 


IDAHO. 


LABOR COMMISSION (FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR D1spUTss): 

W. J. MeVety, chairman and acting labor commissioner, Boise, 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

M. J. Kerr, Federal director for State, St. Anthony. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarp: 

George H. Fisher, chairman. 

W. H. Casady. 

E. F. Caton. 

Address of board: Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 


Barney Cohen, director. 
Burt ©. Bean, assistant director. 
Address of department: Capitol building, Springfield. 
Division of labor statistics— 
W. C. Lewman, State superintendent of free employment offices, Capitol 
Building, Springfield. 
Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Industria] commission— 
Charles S. Andrus, chairman. 
Peter J. Angsten, 
Omer N. Custer, 
Robert Eadie | 
James A. Culp, 
J. A. Kelley, secretary, 
yeen Dr. P. B. Magnuson, medical director. 
Address of board: 303-18 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 
Division of factory inspection— 
Robert S. Jones, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, Chicago. 
(Department of labor created by consolidation bill of Gov. Lowden, effective 
July 1, 1917, which consolidates the bureau of labor statistics, the free empioy- 
ment offices, supervision of private employment agencies, department oi 
factory inspection, the industrial board, and the board oi arbitration.) 
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} representing the employee. 
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Untrep States EmMPpLoyMent SERVICE: 
Mark L. Crawford, Federal director for State, 116 North Dearborn Stree: 
Chicago. 
InpustTRIAL Boarp: 
Samuel R. Artman, chairman. 
Edgar A. Perkins. 
Charles R. Hughes. 
Howe S. Landers, secretary. 
vAddress of board: Rooms 31-34, State capitol, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 
John J. Walsh, chief inspector, Indianapolis. 
Boiler department— 
J. J. Ryan, chief inspector. 
Unrrep States EmpLoyMent SERVICE: 
Louis C. Huesmann, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 






INDIANA. 























IOWA. 
Bureau or Lasor STarTIstics: 


A. L. Urick, commissioner, Des Moines. 
Alfred Shepherd, deputy commissioner. 
Free employment bureau— 

George B. Albert, chief clerk, Des Moines. 
Unrrep Srates EmMptoyMENT SERVICE: 

A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 835 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION SERVICE: 

A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 

Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 

Ray M. Spangler, secretary. 

Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel, Equitable Building, Des Moines, 
Address: Statehouse, Des Moines. 
















KANSAS. 






DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 

P. J. McBride, commissioner, Statehouse. Topeka. 

Free employment office— 

P. J. McBride, director, Statehouse, Topeka. 
Unrrep States EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE: 

J. Will Kelly, Federal director for State. Topeka. 
InvustRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 

P. J. McPride, chairman. 

Charles Hamlin, 600 Esplanade, Leavenworth. 

Mrs. A. C. Mitchell, 823 Mississippi Street, Lawrence, 

Miss Linna E. Bresette, secretary, Topeka. 
Address of commission: State capitol, Topeka. 














KENTUCEY. 


a on aaa ‘ 






DepARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, Lasor, AND SrTarTIsTIcs: 
Mat S. Cohen, commissioner of agriculture and labor, Frankfort. 
Jack Nelson, State labor inspector, Paducah. 
Mrs. Charles Hamilton Musgrove, woman State labor inspector, Room 6) 
Republic Building, Louisville. 
Untrep States EmptoymMent Service: 
W. Pratt Dale, Federal director for State, Lincoln Bank Building, Louisvillc 
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WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION Boarp: 
S. W. Hager, chairman, Walker Building, Louisville. 
R. C. P. Thomas, Neale Building, Bowling Green. 
H. J. Allington, 331 W. Eleventh Street, Newport. 
Alexander Gilmour, secretary, Frankfort. 
Dr. T. R. Welch, medical director, Nicholasville. 
Address of board, Frankfort. 


LOUISIANA. 


BuREAU oF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS: 
Frank E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626 Audubon Building, New Orleans. 
Orrice Facrorres INsPecroR or ORLEANS PARISH: 
Mrs. Martha D. Gould, inspector, roomr 11, City Hall, New Orleans. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Hans A. M. Jacobsen, Federal director for State, 341 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans 
MAINE. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 
Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner of labor, Statehouse, Augusta. 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Charles S. Hichborn, Federal director for State, Blaine Mansion, Augusta. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
Eben F. Littlefield, chairman. 
G. Waldron Smith (ex officio), insurance commissioner, 
Roscoe A. Eddy (ex officio), labor commissioner. 
H. H. Thurlough, secretary. 
Address of commission, Augusta. 


Strate BoaRD OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
Alton C. Wheeler, chairman, South Paris. 
Reginald Ingalls, Bar Harbor. 
James A. O’Neil, secretary, 91 Summer Street, South Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Strate Boarp or LaBor AND SratTISTICs: 
Charles J. Fox, chairman, Orangeville, Baltimore County. 
Dr. Samuel A. Keene, 914 North Fulton Avenue, Baltimore. 
Harry ©. Willis, Worton. 
Address of commission, 300 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
John K, Shaw, Federa! director for State, 26 Commerce Street, Baltimore. 
Srate INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
Charles D. Wagaman, chairman, 
Robert E. Lee. 
Joseph B. Harrington. 
Worthington P. Wachter, secretary. 
J. Lloyd Harshman, chief of claim department. 
Willlam P. Gundry, superintendent of State accident fund. 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner, The Walbert, Baltimore. 
Address of commission, 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BUREAU oF STATISTICS: 


Charles F. Gettemy, director, State House, Boston, 
Public employment oflices— 
Charlies F. Gettemy, director, Boston. 
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Unitrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Everett W. Lord, Federal director for State, 18 Fremont Street, Boston. 
State Boarp or LABOR AND INDUSTRIES: 

Alfred W. Donovan, chairman, 

John T. Crowley. 

Mrs. Davis R. Dewey. 

Alfred H. Quessy, M.D. 

Samuel Ross. 

Edwin Mulready, commissioner of labor and executive officer of board. 

Address of board, New Albion Building, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT Boarp: 

William W. Kennard, chairman, 

Frank J. Donahue. 

David T. Dickinson, 

Joseph A. Parks, 

Thomas IF. Boyle. 

Chester E. Gleason. 

John H. Cogswell. 

Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 

Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 

Otis Robertson, director vocational training division, 

Address of board, State House, Boston. 

Minimum WAGE CoMMISSION: 

Charles F. Dutch, chairman. 

Miss Mabel Gillespie. 

Arthur C. Comins. 

Miss Ethel M. Johnson, secretary. 


Address of commission, Room 911, New Albion Building, 1 Beaco: 


Street, Boston. 
State Boarp oF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
Willard Howland, chairman, Chelsea. 
Charles G. Wood, Concord. 
J. Walter Mullen, Boston. 
Bernard F. Supple, secretary, Boston. 
Address of board, Room 134, State House, Boston, 


MICHIGAN. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 


R. H. Fletcher, commissioner, Lansing. 
Free employment bureaus— 

R. H. Fletcher, commissioner, Lansing. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

James V. Cunningham, Federal director for State, 101 Fort Stree: \ 

Detroit. 

INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT BOARD: 

William M. Smith, chairman, St. Johns, 

Thomas B. Gloster, Detroit. 

James A. Kennedy, Lansing. 

Fred 8. Johnson, secretary. Wyandotte, 

Address of board, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA. 


| EPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES: 
John P. Gardiner, commissioner, St. Paul. 
Bureau of women and children— 
Miss Louise Schutz, acting superintendent, St. Paul. 
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Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Hugo V. Koch, Federal director for State, 1620 Pioneer Building, St. Paul. 
iinrtmuM WAGE COMMISSION: 
John P. Gardiner, chairman. 
Charles W. Gordon. 
Miss Eliza P. Evans, secretary. 
Address of commission, State capitol, St. Paul. 
SyaTE BOARD OF ARBITRATION: 
Robert F. Pack, president, 15 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, 
Raymond F. Schroeder, secretary, 47 Courthouse, St. Paul. 
(One vacancy. ) 
Address of board, State capitol, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: / 
H. H. Weir, Federal director for State, Mazza & Woods Building, Meridian. 


MISSOURI. 
,UREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS: 


William H. Lewis, commissioner, Jefferson City. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

W. W. Brown, Federal director for State, 1021 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 
DEPARTMENT OF Factory INSPECTION: 

Lee Dunlap, chief inspector, 326 Sheidley Building, Kansas City. 


MONTANA, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 

W. J. Swindlehurst, commissioner, Helena. 
UnrreD States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Scott Leavitt, Federal director for State, Great Falls, 
INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT BoARD: 

A. E. Spriggs, chairman. 

Rufus G. Poland (ex officio), State auditor 

W. J. Swindlehurst (ex officio). 

G. G. Watt, secretary. 

Address of ooard, Helena. 


NEBRASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
George E. Norman, deputy commissioner of labor and deputy compensation 
commissioner. 
Address of department, State Capitol Building, Lincoln. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
George J. Kleffner, Federal director for State, Douglas County Courthouse, 
Omaha. 
Miniuum Wace CommMIssION: 
George E. Norman, Lincoln. 
Anna L. Hawes, Lincoln. | 
Cuitp Lasor Commission: 
Gould Dietz, Omaha. 
Miss Myrtle Fitzroberts, Omaha. 
Miss Gladys Shamp, Omaha. 
Dr. Margaret Koenig, Lincoln. 
H. H. Harmon, Lincoln. 
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T. P. Reynolds, Omaha. 
A. J. Sawyer, Lincoln. 


LABOR COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE: 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 


H. A. Lemmon, Reno. 


BuREAU OF LABOR: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 


Employment bureau— 


John Roach, chief. 
Inspection bureau— 


Boiler inspection bureau— 
Lewis T. Bryant, chief. 






BoarRpD OF MEDIATION AND INVESTIGATION: 
Robert Cowell, chairman, Omaha. 


Unrrep States EmMployMENT SERVICE: 
D. A. McPherson, Federal director for State, Albuquerque. 
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George E. Norman, secretary. 
Address of board, Lincoln. 


NEVADA. 


Robert F. Cole, labor commissioner, Carson City. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
J. C. Coniff, Federal director for State, 182 Fourth Street, Reno, 


George D. Smith, chairman, Carson City. 


Robert F. Cole, Carson City. 
Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medical adviser, Carson City. 
Address of commission, Carson City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


John 8. B. Davie, labor commissioner, Concord. 
Unitrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

E. K. Sawyer, Federal director for State, 442 Central Street, Franklin. 
State Boarp oF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 

John H. Neal, chairman, Portsmouth. 
George A. Tenney (employers’ representative), Claremont, 
Michael F. Connelly (representative of labor), Manchester, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner. 
Address of department: Trenton, 


Joseph Spitz, director, Trenton. 
Bureau of electrical equipment— 

Rowland H. Leveridge, chief. 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation— 


John I. Holt, assistant commissioner, Trenton, 
Bureau of structural inspection— 
Charles H. Weeks, chief, Trenton. 


Workmen’s compensation bureau— 
William E. Stubbs, secretary, Trenton. 

Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Lewis T. Bryant, Federal director for State, State capitol, Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO. 


[1866] 
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NEW YORE. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 


John Mitchell, chairman, Mount Vernon. 
Louis Wiard, Batavia. 
Henry D. Sayer, Richmond Hill. 
Edward P. Lyon, Brooklyn. 
James M. Lytich, Syracuse. 
William 8. Coffey, secretary. 
Address of commission, General offices, State capitol, Albany; execu 
tive offices, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Industrial council— 
Henry D. Sayer, chairman, Richmond HilL 
Theron 8. Atwater, New .York. 
Carleton A. Chase, Syracuse. 
Richard H. Curran, Rochester. 
Ralph A. Day, New York City. 
G. E. Emmons, Schenectady. 
James P. Holland, New York City. 
Richard C. Stofer, Norwich. 
Thomas M. Gafney, Syracuse. 
Melinda Scott, New York City. 
M. H. Christopherson, Yonkers. 
William 8. Coffey, secretary. 
Bureau of employment— 
Charles B. Barnes, director, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
Leonard W. Hatch, chief statistician, State capitol, Albany. 
Bureau of industries and immigration— 
Marian K. Clark, chief investigator, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of inspection— 
James L. Gernon, first deputy commissioner, State capitol, Albany; 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
William C. Archer, second deputy commissioner. 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— 
Frank B. Thorn, third deputy commissioner, State capitol, Albany. 
Bureau of industrial code— 
Richard J. Cullen and T. C. Eipper, deputy commissioners. 
Bureau of women in industry— 
Miss Nelle Swartz, chief, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
George W. Kirchwey, assistant Federal director for State, 469 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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NORTH CAROLIVA. 









DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND PRINTING: 
M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh. 
Unirep States EmpltoyMENT SERVICE: 
George J. Ramsey, Federal director for State, 319 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh. 






NORTH DAKOTA. 









DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LABOR: 
J. N. Hagan, commissioner, Bismarck. 

Unirep States EmployMent SERVICE: 

Lindley H. Patten, Federal director for State, 3 Broadway, Fargo. 
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OHIO, 






INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION: 
T. J. Duffy, chairman. 
J. D. Clark. 
Herbert L. Eliot. 
Robert S. Hayes, secretary. 
Address of commission, Columbus, 
Division of workshops and factories— 
Thomas P. Kearns, chief deputy. 
Victor T. Noonan, director of safety. 
Division of statistics and mediation— 
George F. Miles, chief. 
Public employment offices— 
C. H. Mayhugh, director, Columbus. 
Workmen’s compensation— 
H. H. Hamm, director of claims, 
E. E. Watson, chief actuary. 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, acting medical examiner, 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Fred C. Croxton, Federal director for State, 74 East Gay Street, Columbus. 






















OKLAHOMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 

C, BE. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

C, E. Connally, Federal director for State, Oklahoma City. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 

E. L. Mitchell, chairman. 

W. C. Jackson, 

M. J. Williams. 

F. L. Roblin, acting secretary. 

Dr. LeRoy Long, medical adviser, 608 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City. 
- Address of commission: State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 












OREGON. 






Bureau oF Lasor StrartIstics: 

C, H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Wilfred F. Smith, Federal director for State, 247 Davis Street, Portland. 
Boarp or Inspectors or Cuitp LABor: 

Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, Courthouse, Portland. 
Strate INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 

Harvey Beckwith, chairman. 

William A. Marshall. 

Wilford Allen. 

Address of commission: Salem. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 

E. B. MacNaughton, chairman. 

Miss Margaret E. Howatson. 

Amedee M. Smith. 

©. H. Gram (ex officio), secretary. 
Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 
Maj. John Price Jackson, commissioner. (On leave of absence.) 
Walter McNichols. acting commissioner. 
Address of department: Harrisburg. 
Bureau of employment— 
Jacob Lightner, director, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg. 
Industrial board— 
Walter McNichols. acting chairman. 
Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Samuel Semple,’ Titusville. 
A. L. Garver, M. D.. Roaring Springs, 
Richard V. Farley, Philadelphia. 
William Lauder, secretary, Riddlesburg. 
Address of board: Masonic Temple, Harrisburg, 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
J. Lloyd Hartman, chief. 
Wilson I. Fleming, assistant chief. 
Address of bureau: State capitol, Harrisburg. 
Division of hygiene and engineering— 
¥. D. Patterson, M. D., chief. 
Bureau of inspection— 
John H. Walker, acting chief. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Harry A. Mackey, chairman, Philadelphia, , 
James W. Leech, Ebensburg. 
John A. Scott, Indiana. 
Walter MecNichols, acting commissioner. 
Lee Solomon, secretary, Philadelphia. 
Address of bureau: Masonic Temple, Harrisburg. 
Division of woman and child labor— 
Dr. Elizabeth Bricker, director, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— 
James A. Steese, chief, State capitol, Harrisburg. 
William Young, mediator. 
UNITED States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
E. C. Felton, Federal director for State, Finance Building, Philadelphia. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Bureau or LABOR: 
Faustino Aguilar, acting director. 
Address of bureau: Manila. 


PORTO RICO. 
BurEAU OF LABOR: 
Manuel Camufias, commissioner, San Juan, 
WorKMAN’s COMPENSATION COMMISSION: 
Manuel Camufias, chairman (ex officio), commissioner of labor, 
Dr. J. Reguero Felit, 
José A. Canals. 
José E. Benedicto (ex officio), treasurer of Porto Rico, 
Abraham Pefia, secretary. 
Address of commission: San Juan, 


[1869] 
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RHODE ISLAND. 










Bureau oF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS: 
George H. Webb, commissioner, Providence. 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Edwin A. Burlingame, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Providence 
Ovrice or Factory INSPECTORS: 
J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence. 










SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRIES: 
A. C. Summers, commissioner, Columbia. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
John L. Davis, Federal director for State, 502 Loan and Exchange Bank 
Building, Columbia. 
30ARD OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
John L. Davis, secretary, Columbia. 
I. H. Hunt, Newberry. 
(One vacancy.) 










SOUTH DAKOTA. 









Orrice or INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER: 
Charles McCaffree, industrial commissioner, Pierre, 

Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Charles McCaffree, Federal director for State, State capitol, Pierre. 













TENNESSEE. 








DEPARTMENT OF WORKSHOP AND Factory INSPECTION: 
Louis L. Allen, department chief, 322 Seventh Avenue N., Nashville. 
Unitrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Joseph T. Ware, Federal director for State, 732 Stahlman Building, Nasb- 
ville. 







TEXAS. 





Bureau or Lasor Statistics: 

T. C. Jennings, commissioner, Austin. 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

H. W. Lewis, Federal director for State, 220 Bedell Building, San Antonio. 
InpustRIAL AcciDENT Boarp: 

D, W. Odell, chairman. 

J. H. Fowler. 

J. E. Proctor. 

Hortense Ward, secretary. 
Address of board: Austin. 












UTAH, 






INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 

P, A. Thatcher, chairman. 

Harrison E. Jenkins. 

William M, Knerr. 

Carolyn I, Smith, secretary. 

Address of commission: State capitol, Salt Lake City. 

Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
P. J. Moran, Federal director for State, 307 South Main Street, Salt Lake City. 
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VERMONT. 


OrricE or COMMISSIONER OF INDUSTRIES: 

Robert W. Simonds, Montpelier. 
Unrrep STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Robert W. Simonds, Federal director for State, State capitol, Montpelier. 
SraTE BoarpD OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 

Henry C. Brislin, Rutland. 

George O. Gridley, Windsor. 

Levi H. Porter, Wilmington. 


. VIRGINIA, 


KuREAU OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS: 
John Hirschberg, commissioner, Richmond. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
James B. Botts, Federal director for State, Virginia Passenger & Power Co. 
Building, Seventh and Franklin Streets, Richmond. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 
R. H. Tucker, chairman (representing State at large). 
C. G. Kizer (representing employees). 
C, A. McHugh (representing employers). 
Address, Box 1794, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON, 

BuREAU OF LABOR: 

C. H. Younger, commissioner, Olympia. 
Unirep States EmMpLoyMent SERVICE: 

Lawrence Wood, Federal director for State, 110 Cherry Street, Seattle. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE DEPARTMENT: 

H, L. Hughes, chairman. 

J. W. Brislawn. 

Donald A. McDonald. 

Percy Gilbert, secretary. 

Dr. J. W. Mowell, chief medical adviser, Olympia. 

Address of department, Olympia. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 

C. H. Younger, chairman, commissioner of labor and ex officio member of the 

commission, Olympia. 

M. H. Marvin, 6310 Fourteenth Avenue NE., Seattle. 

Mrs. W. H. Udall, 817 South L Street, Tacoma. 

(Two vacancies existing.) 

Mrs. Frances K. Headlee, secretary. 

Address of commission, Olympia. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

RurREAU or LABOR: 

Samuel B. Montgomery, commissioner, Charleston, 
Orrice oF StaTE COMPENSATION COMMISSIONER: 

Lee Ott, commissioner. 

F, J. McAndrews, secretary. 

M. V. Godby, chief medical examiner. 

Address, Charleston. 

Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

Lemuel B, Spaun, Federal director for State, 8114 Kanawha Street, Charles- 

ton. 
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WISCONSIN. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 


George P. Hambrecht, chairman, 
Thomas F. Konop. 
Fred M. Wilcox. 
E. E. Witte, secretary. 
Address of commission, Madison, 
Safety and sanitation department— 
R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department— 
L. A. Tarrell, chief examiner. 
Employment department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Apprenticeship department— 
Stewart Scrimshaw, director. 
Woman and child labor department— 
Miss Tracy Copp, director. 
Statistical department— 
Maud Swett, director. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
George P. Hambrecht, Federal director for State, State Industrial Commis- 
sion, Madison. 






















WYOMING. 









OrricE OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOR AND STATISTICS: 
L. H. Buehner, commissioner of labor and statistics, Cheyenne. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Ed. P. Taylor, Federal director for State, Annex Block, Seventeenth street 
and Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne. 
WorkKMEN’S COMPENSATION DEPARTMENT (UNDER TREASURER’S OFFICE): 
Herman B. Gates, State treasurer. 
Charles B. Morgan, deputy. 
Miss Eunice G. Anderson, chief clerk. 
Address of department, Cheyenne. 



















THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Hon. Gideon D. Robertson, minister. 
F. A. Acland, deputy minister. 
Bryce M. Stewart, chief statistician and editor of Labor Gazette, 
Address, Ottawa. 

(Administers the conciliation and labor act, the industrial disputes investigation 
act, 1907, the employment offices coordination act, the combines investigation 
act; fixes fair wage schedules to be inserted in Government contracts; collect 
and classifies statistical and other information relating to conditions of labor, 
and publishes monthly The Labor Gazette and periodically special bulletins 
on labor conditions, prices, labor legislation, etc.) 
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THE PROVINCES. 


ALBERTA. 
BurEAU OF LABOR: 
(Under the auspices of the department of agriculture, Edmonton.) 
Factory INSPECTION: 
J. N. McLeod. 
Mrs. Margaret Lewis. 
Address, Calgary. 
WorRKMEN’s COMPENSATION BoarRD: 
(Personnel not yet announced.) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Hon. J. W. de B. Farris, minister. 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria, 
INSPECTION OF FACTORIES: 
Robert J. Stewart. 
Address, Victoria. 
INSPECTION OF BOILERS: 
J. Peck, chief inspector. 
Address, Courthouse, Vancouver, 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD: 
E. S. H. Winn, chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
Address, Board of Trade Building, Vancouver, 
Mintmuum WaGE Boarp: 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman, 
Mrs. Helen G. McGill. 
Thomas Matthews. 


Address, Vancouver. 
MANITOBA, 


BUREAU OF LABOR: 
E. McGrath, secretary, Winnipeg. 
Factory inspection— 
Robert A. Stewart, acting chief inspector, 301 Boyd Block, Winnipeg. 
Farr WaGe Boarp: 
S. G. Oxton, chairman, deputy minister of public works, 
W. J. Davidson. 
J. W. Morley. 
George Armstrong. 
Walter Owens. 
Address, Winnipeg. 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD: 
H. G. Wilson, commissioner. 
William Neill, secretary. 
Address, Winnipeg. 
Mintwum WaGe Boarp: 
Dr. J. W. Macmillan, chairman, 
Mrs. Edna Nash. 
Edward Parnell. 
Miss Lynn Flett. 
James Winning. 
E. McGrath, secretary. 
Address, Winnipeg. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, 






Facrory CoMMISSION: 
Kilgour Shives, Campbellton. 
Emma §. Fiske, St. John. 
Michael Kelly, St. John. 
Charles McDonald, St. John. 
James Stevens, jr., St. John. 
INSPECTION OF Factories AND Hore.s: 
James Kenny, St. John. 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD: 
(Personnel not yet announced.) 












NOVA SCOTIA, 






Factory AND Mines INSPECTION (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF PuBLio Works): 
H. Donkin, C. E., deputy minister, Halifax. 
Phillip Ring, factory inspector, department of public works, Halifax. 

WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION Boarp: 

V.J. Paton, K. C., chairman. 

Fred W. Armstrong. 

John T. Joy. 

Address, Halifax. 














ONTARIO. 





Trapes AND Lasor Branco (DEPARTMENT OF PusBiic Works); 
Walter A. Riddell, superintendent. 
Inspectors— 
Harold C. Hudson, inspector of labor agencies. 
D. M. Medcalf, chief boiler inspector. 
James T. Burke, chief factory, shop, and office inspector, 
Address, Toronto. 
WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION Boarp: 
Samuel Price, chairman. 
A. W. Wright, vice chairman. 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. 
J. M. McCutcheon, secretary. 
Address, Toronto. 





















QUEBEC, 





INsPECTION OF INDUSTRIAL EsTABLISHMENTS AND Pusiic Butpmes (unpER Dr- 
PARTMENT OF Pusiic Works AND LaBor, Hon. L. A. TAscHEREAU, MINisTER 
Louis Guyon, chief inspector, 9 St. James Street, Montreal.. 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent of provincial employment offices, - || 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
ReGisTRAR OF BOARDS OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
Felix Marois, department of public works, Quebec. 








Te 








SASKATCHEWAN. 





Bureau or LAsBor (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB): 
Thomas Molloy, secretary, Regina. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


Caurrornia.—Industrial Accident Commission. Safety rules for gold dredges, effective 
January 1, 1919. Sacramento, 1918. 40 pp. 


Connecticut.—State Board of Education. Proposals for vocational education in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Smith- Hughes Act. Bulletin 45, series 1917-18. /lart- 
ford [1918]. 20 pp. 


These proposals for cooperation between the State board of education and the Fed- 
-ral Board for Vocational Education in accordance with the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act include outlines of plans for industrial education, agricultural education, 
and home economics, and the training of teachers in these courses. 

Inu1nots (Cu1caGo).— Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. Annual report, 1917.  Chi- 
cago, August, 1918. 328 pp. Illustrated. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to a housing survey, by Robert Todd, which 
is an exhaustive study of the results of an investigation in which 22 blocks, containing 
1,100 houses, 3,800 apartments, 15,100 rooms, with a population of 15,500 were exam- 
ined. In 14 of the blocks all the open spaces were measured, they being the sources 
of light for 10,100 rooms. The floor space was measured in 5,000 bedrooms, which 
were 63 per cent of all the bedrooms. The report is similar in many respects to the 
usual reports on the subject, but to the usual points studied are added comparative 
studies of types of houses in relation to the known cases of tuberculosis: and compar- 
ative studies of housing conditions in blocks having high tuberculosis rates. No 
constant and definite relations between tuberculosis and housing are proved to 
exist, although the author makes it clear that he does not accept his failure to estab- 
lish such relations as evidence that they do not exist, but thinks that the subject must 
be studied upon far broader lines and with greater knowledge of all conditions related 
to the life of the house and the individuals occupying it than have yet been possible. 
Dr. John Dill Robertson, in a foreword to the survey, names three fundamental fac- 
tors to be studied in relation to the house, as a scientific base upon which to build 
such a survey: A clear and complete house history, Social and medical history of all 
families who have ever occupied the house, and The complete disease history of indi- 
viduals occupying the house. The present attempt to reach a solution is offered in 
the hope that it may appeal to some as being “‘at least a step in the right direction.”’ 
Kansas.—State Department of Labor and Industry. Labor laws and laws especially 


yer the employment of labor (annotated). Compiled by Richard E. McIntosh. 
opeka, 1918. 258 pp. 


An effort to include in a small and conveniently arranged volume all the laws relat- 
ing to the employment of labor and to the relationship between employer and em- 
ployee in the State of Kansas, arranged and indexed so as to make them readily acces- 
sible. There is a digest at the head of each section, a digest of sections at the beginning 
of each chapter or article, and an alphabetical index covering the whole book. The 
sections which have been construed by the Supreme Court of Kansas up to January 1, 
1918, are followed by a note showing the construction placed upon them and citing 
the pertinent cases, and reference is made to cases decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States affecting the construction or constitutionality of acts printed in the 
volume. 

Lovuisiana.—Bureau of Agriculture and Immigration. LHighteenth biennial report, for 
the years 1916 and 1917. Baton Rouge, 1918. 60 pp. 

Contains the annual reports of the bureau of marketing, season 1917-1918; and the 
agricultural and industrial statistics and crop report for the years 1916 and 1917. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—Bureau Fé Statistics. Eighth annual report on union scale of wages 
and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1917. Labor Bulletin No. 124 (being Part IJ 
of the annual report on the statistics of labor for 1918). Boston, June 1, 1918. 148 pp 


The data presented in this report, it is stated, were obtained principally as of th 
date July 1, 1917. The statistics cover time rates of wages, that is, “wages agr 
upon in return for services for a specified period * * * and should not be con 
founded with actual earnings since the earnings of employees depend both upon th 
rates of wages paid them and upon the continuity of their employment.’ Th 
“union scale,”’ it is explained, establishes merely a minimum rate less than which: 
members are not supposed to accept, and a maximum number of hours in excess « 
which they may not work at the regular rate of pay, and in most cases members a: 
liable to definite penalties for violations of such union rules. Except where note: 
the report has reference only to minimum rates of wages and maximum number 0 
hours which have become effective in the various organized trades. The data wa 
derived in most cases from information furnished by organizations of employees. (): 
the 1,578 local unions known to be in existence in the State on July 1, 1917, 8% 
having an aggregate membership of 129,641, are directly represented in these returns, 
and in addition to this number of organized workmen directly represented, larg 
numbers of employees in steam and electric railway service, and telephone, telegraph 
and Federal service, including both organized and unorganized employees, are repr 
sented by data furnished by their employers. The rates of wages and hours of labo: 
in this report are grouped by occupations and municipalities. Except for a three-pay 
introduction, practically the entire report is statistical. 

—— Secretary of the Commonwealth. Seventy-fifth annual report on births, marriages 


and deaths, returns of libels for cworce and returns of deaths investigated by the medical 
examiners for the year 1916. Public document No. 1. Boston, 1918. vii, 273 pp. 


-—— State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Annual report for the year endi 
December 81, 1917. Public Document No. 40. - Boston, 1918. 213 pp. 


This, the thirty-second annual report, records that 185 joint applications for ar})i- 
tration have been received, 12 of which were pending at the time of the report. Th 
board induced agreements between the petitioners in 35 cases and by grouping others 
determined 130 disputes in 101 decisions. It is stated that there were 18 cases . 
resolute resistance to peaceful overtures. ‘‘These were investigated at hearings:give-n 
publicly in the places of the difficulties, and the board’s unsought advice was wil! 
more or less grace accepted.’’ The report is largely devoted to a detailed history | 
the cases handled. 

Missouri.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth annual reports, 


for the two fiscal years commencing November 5, 1915, and ending November 5, 191 
distributed in 1918. Jefferson City [1917]. xvi, 569 pp. Illustrated. 


This report covers the five general heads under which the work of the bureau i- 
grouped: (1) Statistical information and publicity; (2) free employment service i 
cooperation with the United States Department of Labor; (3) mediation and arbit: 
tion efforts; (4) supervision of private labor agencies; (5) enforcement of the lal 
laws and the protection of wage earners. Among the specific subjects treated «1 
Missouri State free employment bureau, 1917 and 1916; Federal and State child lal) 
acts; women wage earners of Missouri, 1917; organized labor, 1917; industrial work: 
of the world, 1517; United States Supreme Court on national and State labor lay 
State and municipal welfare work; immigration and emigration, Missouri, 1916 an: 
1917: Missouri and high cost of living. 

Montrana.—Industrial Accident Board. Third annual report for the twelve moni/is 


ending June 30, 1918. Workmen’s compensation act. Helena, 1918. $343 pp. 
Tilustrated. 


This report is noted more fully on pages 318 to 320 of this issue of the Montaiy Lazo 
REVIEW. 
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Nevapa.—Industrial Commission. Nevada Industrial Insurance Act. Chapter 111, 
Statutes of 1913, as amended by chapter 190, Statutes of 1915, and chapter 233, 
Statutes of 1917. Carson City, 1917. 24 pp. 

Contains text of the amended act which became effective July 1, 1917. 

New Jersey.—Prison Inquiry Commission. Report, January 1, 1918. Volume I. 
Trenton, 1917. 168 pp. Tables. 

Among the reports of the results of investigation the subjects of State correctional 
institutions, the labor problem in correctional institutions, prison labor, and the State 
use system are of special interest. 

—- —— —— Volume II. A history of the penal, reformatory, and correctional in- 
stitutions of the State of New Jersey, analytical and documentary. By Harry E. 
Barnes. Trenton, 1917. ,654 pp 

Prison industry is treated in the chapter devoted to documents relating to New 
Jersey’s experience with the Auburn system of prison administration from 1860 to 
1885. 

Onto (CLEVELAND).—-Mayor’s Advisory War Committee. Cleveland Americanization 


Committee. The Slovaks of Cleveland. With some general information on the race. 
By Eleanor E. Ledbetter. Cleveland, 1918. 32 pp. 


The first of a series of articles planned to take up individually the various races 
prominently represented in Cleveland, with the view of bringing the foreign-born 
residents into close touch with the language, customs, and ideals of America, and oi 
giving to the native-born Americans an understanding of the racial and political sym- 
pathies of the foreign born. 

—— (Lima).—Lima night school. First term, 1918. Lima, 1918. 20 pp. 

Statement of the purpose and work of the night school which was opened as part of 
the city system in January, 1918, including a list of vocational and nonvocational 
courses offered, the cost of instruction in the former being met by funds provided under 
the Smith-Hughes Act; outlines of the courses, and names and specific occupation 
(when occupied) of pupils in each course. During the first session the school served 
712 students and offered 26 subjects. Among the courses offered are blue-print read- 
ing for building and mechanical trades; cabinet making; cooking; dressmaking; elec- 
tricity: gas-engine practice; heat treatment of iron and steel; machine-shop practice; 
mechanical drawing; pattern making; advertising; telegraphy; bookkeeping; shop 
mathematics; stenography; typewriting: besides elementary and grammar school sub- 
jects. 

TENNESSEE.—Deparitment of Workshop and Factory Inspection. Labor laws. Nash- 
ville, January 1, 1918. 58 pp. 

A collection of all the State labor laws with the administration of which the State 
factory inspection department is concerned and others which the department is not 
empowered to administer. but which are closely allied to its work. The book is pub- 
lished especially for the use of the industrial interests of the State—employers and 
employees—and for the information of the general public. 

Wasuineton.—ZIndustrial Insurance Commission. Standards of accident prevention 


and merit rating. Proceedings of a conference held at Seattle, September 4, 1918. 
Olympia, 1918. 48 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 323 and 324 of thisissue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 


Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. General orders on safety building construction. 
Revised, 1918. Madison, 1918. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


—— State Board of Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 1. Laws of Wisconsin re- 
\ating to vocational education. Madison, 1917. 18 pp. 

Unirep States.—Congress. House. Committee on Education. To create a bureau 
for the deaf and dumb in the Department of Labor and prescribing the duties thereof. 


Hearing before the Committee on Education, House of Representatives, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session, on H. R. 244, February 18, 1918. Washington, 1918. 


15 pp. 
, [1877] 
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Unirep Strates.—Council of National Defense. Advisory Commission. Committee 
on Women in Industry, Making the uniforms for our navy. Women tn war indiis- 
tries series, No. 2, Washington, September, 1918. 48 pp. 

Includes recommendations, an introductory chapter, chapters on the home wor! 
svstem of production during the first and the second years of the war, and a summ: 
containing conclusions regarding the making of the naval uniforms under the diffe: 
systems of production. 

Commercial economy board. Economy in retail service. Experience of stor 

in which readjustments to war conditions have been made. Washington, 1918. 


pp- 
Although devoted principally to a study of the operation and advantages of t 


one-delivery-a-day and the cooperative delivery systems, this pamphlet shows h: 
simpler delivery service has fulfilled the purposes for which it was undertake: 
namely: (1) To conserve labor and (2) to make it unnecessary for merchants who |: 
delivery men through the draft and other war causes to replace them out of the suppli: 
of workmen available for shipbuilding, farming, railway transportation, and othe: 
war work. 

—— Women’s committee. News department. Women in the war: A bibliog- 
raphy. Prepared by Marion R. Nims. Washington, 1918. 77 pp. 

Prepared, as stated in the foreword, ‘‘in order to make available for the work of the 
committee the growing mass of periodical and book publications on the conditions, the 
activities, and the needs of American women in the war.’”” For comparative purposes 
there have been included publications concerning women in other countries and a 
few relating to women’s activities in other wars. 

Department of Agriculture. Women on the farm. An address before the Women’s 


Committee, Council of National Defense, May 18, 1918. Washington, D. C 
Delivered by Clarence Ousley. Washington, 1918. 12 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Mortality statistics, 1916. 
Seventeenth annual report. Washington, 1918. 5438 pp. 


—— —— Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Economic reconstruction. 


Analysis of main tendencies in the principal belligerent countries of “pe &: with 














statistics of production, consumption, and trade in important foodstuffs and indus- 


trial raw materials. Miscellaneous series No. 73. Washington, 1918. 74 pp. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coke-oven accidents in the United 
States during the calendar year 1917. Techincal paper 206. Compiled by Albert 
H. Fay, Washington, 1918. 19 pp. 

According to reports from the operators of coke ovens, there were 76 men killed 
in 1917, compared with 45 in 1916, and 32,417 men employed in 1917, as compared 
with 31,603 in 1916. The fatality rate in 1917 (based on the number of 300-day 
workers) was 2.14 per 1,000; in 1916 it was 1.32. The injury rate in 1917 was 188.59 
per 1,000 men employed, and in 1916, 153.49. 

Efficiency in the use of oil fuel. A handbook for boiler-plant and loco- 
motive engineers. By J. M. Wi th. Washington, 1918. 86 pp. Illustrated 
General information and rulings for the enforcement of the law regu/a/ 
ing the manufacture, distribution, storage, use, or possession of explosives and th: 
ingredients (Public No. 68, 65th Congress, H. R. 8932), by F. S. Peabody, assist« 
to the director in charge of explosives. Washington, 1918. 44 pp. 

Gold dredging in the United States. Bulletin No. 127. Washington, 

1918. 226 pp. 

A chapter on accident prevention on gold dredges offers numerous general sugges- 
tions for the prevention of accidents, and the general safety orders of the Industria! 
Accident Commission of California relating to this industry are also presented. 

On the subject of labor costs, the report states that ‘‘the greater efficiency and larger 
capacity of the modern, as compared with the earlier, dredges have steadily decreased 
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labor costs per cubic yard in spite of shorter working hours and higher wages for the 

men.” It is noted that while wage scales vary somewhat in different localities they 

are approximately the same in different areas in the same State. 

Unrrep States.—Department of Labor. Employment Service. Report of proceedings 
of the National War Labor Conference, Washington, June 13-15, 1918. Washington, 


1918. 91 pp. 
Contains a reprint of each address made before the conference, together with the 


text of President Wilson’s statement approving the centralization of war-labor recruit- 
ing and distributing in the United States Employment Service, Secretary Wilson’s 
letter to the President urging the military necessity of the centralizing program adopted 
by the War Labor Policies Board, and the resolution adopted by the War Labor Poli- 
cies Board placing labor recruiting with the United States Employment Service. 

_— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Emergency war training for airplane me- 
chanics: Engine repairmen, woodworkers, riggers, and sheet-metal workers. Bulle- 
tin No. 12. «Washington, April, 1918. 59 pp. 

The courses outlined in this bulletin are intended to prepare men to repair airplanes 
in the field and to keep them in the best condition for flight. 

Evening industrial schools. Bulletin No. 18. Trade and industrial series, 
No. 2. Washington, 1918. 55 pp. 

Describes possibilities in evening industria] school work under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and gives suggestive courses which have been prepared and car- 
ried out. 

—— —— To the disabled soldier and sailor in the hospital. Monograph 1, Vocational 
rehabilitation series No. 1. Washington, November, 1918. 16 pp. 

The object of this pamphlet is to inform all those interested as to what the board can 
do for those disabled in the War. Under the heading ‘‘ How the disabled man can go 
over the top into civil life,’’ the problems likely to confront disabled men about to re- 
enter civil life are treated separately in the form of concise questions and practical 
answers embodying the assistance which may be expected from the work of the Voca- 
tional board. The pamphlet concludes with ‘‘A message to every disabled soldier” 
by Surg. Gen. Gorgas. 

—— Panama Canal Service. Manual of Information concerning employments for the 
Panama Canal Service. Revised Aug. 15,1918. Mt. Hope, C. Z., 1918. 3% pp. 

Accompanying this manual of information is a supplementary circular giving rates 
of pay for certain occupations, effective July 1, 1918. 

Shipping Board. Emergency Fleet Corporation. Industrial relaiions group. In- 
dustrial service section. Employment management branch. Handbook on employ- 
ment management in the shipyard, dealing with modern methods and practices of 
employment management. Bulletin 1, Organizing the employment department. 

Philadelphia, 1918. 17 pp. 

The first of a series of bulletins on problems of employee relations. It considers the 
organization of the employment department under the headings of Necessity for em- 
ployment department, Functions of employment department, Steps in organizing 
the department, Company’s policy, The employment manager, Employment de- 
partment’s relationship, and The employment department organization. 

— Tarif Commission. Tariff Information Series No. 6. Census of dyes and coal-tar 
chemicals, 1917. Washington, 1918. 73 pp. 

That portion of this pamphlet relating to number of employees and rates of pay in 
the manufacture of coal-tar chemicals is noted on pages 212 and 213 of this issue of 
the Monruiy LasBor Review. 
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OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AvustTRALIA.—Australian Town Planning Conference and Exhibition. hae! Volum. 
of Proceedings of the First Australian Town Planning and Housing gg 
zthibition. Adelaide (South Australia), October 17 to 24, 1917. Adelaide, 1: 
162 pp. Illustrated. 


A ‘‘foreword ” explains the inception and growth of the organization, the developm. 
of the city planning idea, and the objects of the conference and exhibition, which 
‘*To assemble delegates from various States of the Commonwealth of Australia repre- 
senting: (a) Government departments, (b) Municipal bodies, (c) Professional societ 
or other bodies or individuals interested in the welfare of Australian cities and tow: 
discussion by the conference of a series of papers (illustrated by lantern slides wh. 
possible) compiled by delegates from different States, and relating to the princip| 
of town planning and housing and their application to Australian conditions (incl udi: 
housing of the returned soldier); publication of an illustrated official volume of pr 
ceedings recording the papers and discussions, considering the possibility of holdi: 
further conferences periodically, and the means to be taken for securing the permane i) 
organization of towm planning education in the various States, together with an 
necessary legislation; marshaling and arranging for exhibition plans, photos, diagrais 
or other illustrated material relating to: (2) Town planning activities in Great Britain, 
United States, Camada, India, and other countries. (6) Existing conditions in Aus 
tralian cities, including their qualities as well as their defects; promotion of genera 
education and public understanding of the science of town planning and garden cit: 
housing and principles.” The volume includes the official list of delegates, opening- 
day ceremonies, papers and discussions, and other matter. 
—— Bureau of Census and Statistics. Commonwealth demography, 1917, and previous 


ears. Population and vital statistics. Bulletin No. 35. Melbourne, 1918. 285 yp). 
rice 58. 


— —— Summary of Commonwealth production statistics for the years 1906-7 to 1916-17. 
Production bulletin No. 11. Melbourne, 1918. 168 pp. 


This report contains sections on the following subjects: Land settlement, agriculture, 
pastoral pursuits, farmyard and dairy products, minerals, forestry, fisheries, manu- 
facturing, value of productien, bounties, and the world’s gold production. 

(New Sourn Waues).—Department of Mines. Annual report for the year 1917. 
Sydney, 1918 192 pp. 11 plans. Price 5s. 

Gives reports of the under secretary, the general superintendent of the State coa! 
mine, chief inspectors of metalliferous mines and of coal and shale mines, Government 
geologist, Miners’ Accident Relief Board, and other detailed information concerning 
different classes of mines and mining. It is estimated that 32,817 persons were em- 
ployed in and about the mines of the State during 1917, an increase of 1,513 over 1916. 
Of these 15,479 were employed in metalliferous mining, and 17,338 in coal and shale 
mining in 1917, as compared with 14,412 and 16,892, respectively, in 1916. There 
were, in 1917, 37 persons killed and 185 seriously injured in all mines of the State, or 
1.127 and 5.637, respectively, per 1,000 persons employed, as against 214 killed ana 
578 seriously injured, or 1.252 killed and 3.382 seriously injured per 1,000 person: 
employed during the five years 1913 to 1917. 

—— —— Legislative Assembly. Department of Labor and Industry. Report on the 


working of the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, during the year 1917. Sydney, 1918. 
52 pp. Price 1s. 10d. 


Contains report of the chief inspector of factories on Administration, Records, The 
year’s statistics by districts, and other information, including Horse-power of machin- 
ery, Employment of children, Certificates of fitness and permits to work, Particulars 
of special permits during the year, Accidents, Overtime, Prosecutions, Fencing and 
guarding of machinery, Welfare work, New industries, Fire escapes in factories, and 
Boiler regulations; report of the departmental engineer; reports of inspectors of {fac- 
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tories, and appendixes-giving details for each district on the number and sex of persons 
employed, class of factory in which they are employed, horsepower of machinery used, 
ncrease or decrease in number of factories and of persons employed, etc. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, at which date the statistics for 1917 were collected, there were throughout 
the State 8,099 factories, employing 95,251 persons, of whom 66,066, or 69 per cent, 
were males and 29,185, or 31 per cent, *were females, compared with 8,065 factories at 
the en | of 1916 employing 92,652 persons, of whom 63,895, or 69 per cent, were males 
and 28,757, or 31 per cent females. Thus there was an increase over 1916 of 34 factories 
and 2,599 persons, of whom 2,171 were males and 428 females. In 1917 there were 3° 

accidents reported in the Metropolitan district, of which 4 were fatal; 91 in the New- 
castle district, of which mone was fatal; and 34 nonfatal accidents in the rest of th: 


State. 
AusTRALIA (TASMANIA). — Industrial department. Third annual repert, for 1917-18, 
on factories, wages boards, shops, etc. No.12. Hobart, 1918. 22 pp. 


The report states that 975 factories were registered up to June 30, 1918, an increase 
of 52 over the previous year. A total of 8,095 persons, 6,553 males and 1,542 females, 
were employed im factories. The minimum wage clause in the Factories Act was 
amended during the year so as to fix a special rate of remuneration to workers in laun- 
dries. Recognizing the benefits that have accrued both to the occupiers of factories 
and the persons employed therein by the improved conditions resulting from the en- 
forcement of the act, it is now proposed that the act ‘‘be further amended in the direc- 
tion of defining a factory as any place where one or more persons are employed in any 
handicraft or in preparing or manufacturing any article for trade or sale, in lieu of four 
persons as at present. If healthy conditions of employment and the prescribing of a 
minimum wage are essential in respect of four persons, why should not the same 
measure of protection be given to three persons, two persons, or even one person, fol- 
lowing similar employment?” Various regulations tending to promote the health and 
comfort of employees were put into operation during the year. It is noted, however, 
that ‘‘many employers and employees regard the nonobservance of industrial laws as a 
very light matter.” 

It is stated that ‘‘few workers are out of employment” and that ‘‘the effects of the 
war have not been felt to any really serious extent, and the outlook is encouraging.” 
The wages boards report a number of determinations amended during the year, the 
general trend being in the directiom of an increase of wages and a reduction of hours 


of work. 


Canapa (MantrosBa).— Public Works Department. 
1918. 80 pp. 

Among the reports from 15 subservices, branches, and institutions included in this 
volume is the year’s report of the Bureau of Labor covering ‘‘The Manitoba Factories 
Act,’’ “The Shops Regulation Act,’ Child labor, Welfare work, Overtime permits, 
Prosecutions, Industrial accidents, ‘“‘The Passenger and Freight Elevator Act,”’ 
Steam boiler inspection, Boilers, Steam engineers, ‘‘The Building Trades Protection 
Act,” “The Public Buildings Act,’’ Fire escapes, Strikes and labor difficulties, 
General complaints, Publications, Unemployment, Trade-unions, and Minimum 
wage. “he report notes especially that during the year a satisfactory standard of 
conditions ‘has been maintained and pronounced improvement shown in connection 
with the enforcement of “‘The Passenger and Freight Elevator Act,’’ and ‘The 
Steam Boiler Act.”’ 

DENMARK. capenearoceterenge mgs-raadet. Beretning fra Arbejderforsikrings-raadet for 
aaret 1917. penhagen, 1918. 247 pp. 
This report of the Workmen’s Insurance Commission for Denmark for the year 1917 


deals partly with operations under the acts of 1898, 1900, 1905, and 1908, covering, 
respectively, industrial employments, fishing, seafaring, and agriculture, and the 


Winnipeg, 





Annual report for 1917. 
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recently enacted law of July 6, 1916, which became effective April 1, 1917. 
last-named law is a consolidation and revision of all former laws upon the subjec; 0) 
accident compensation for workingmen in Denmark. The fuilowing summary {4})|¢ 
of the operations of the Danish workmen’s insurance system has been compiled 
various detail tables shown in the report: 


. 
OPERATIONS OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION SYSTEM OF DENMARK, 1910 TO | 


COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS.! 








Acci- 


Industry. 


Agriculture. 





dents 
re- 
ported. 


Invalid- 
ity. ‘ ity. 


Death 


Invalid- 























409 
6Al 
654 
€07 
587 
584 
588 
577 173 














AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION AWARDED. 


This 


rom 





Death. 


Invalidity. 


Supplementary. 


Total. 








Crowns. 

340,670 ($91,300) 
312,590 ($83,774) 
271,800 ($72,842) 
262,486 ($70,346) 
303,110 ($81,233) 
340,500 ($91,254) 
287,600 ($77,077) 
310,200 ($83,134) 





Crowns. 

947, 537 ($253,940) 
1,064,279 ($285,227) 
1,047,4°0 ($280,725) 
1,001,912 ($268,512) 

904,690 ($242,457) 

992,414 ($265,967) 

999,686 ($267,916) 
1,005,851 ($269,568) 





Crowns. 


46,581 ($12,484) | 


40,837 ($10,944) 
50,816 ($13,619) 
50,482 ($13,529) 
51,215 ($13,726) 
61,210 316,00 
65,639 ($17,591) 
69,123 ($18,525) 





Crowns. 
1,334,788 ($35 
1,417,706 ($379, 
1,370,096 ($367 





1 Includes also a few cases in which compensation has not yet been paid. 


Statistiske meddelelser. 4 R2 


—— Statens statistiske bureau. Danmarks statistik. 
Cope nha 


54. Bind, 4 Raekke, 55. Bind. Udgivet af det statistiske departement. 
1918. 2vols. 421 and 370 pp. 

Two volumes of the fourth series of the Statistical Communications publish 
by the Department of Statistics of Denmark. Volume 54 gives statistics for t! 
years 1911-12 to 1915-16 of agricultural schools; of strikes in Denmark, 1911 to 19 
communal elections in 1917; and household statistics of workingmen’s families in 1°! 
Volume 55 gives figures of savings banks from 1906—7 to 1915-16; of cattle production 
and harvests in Denmark in July, 1917; of industrial production in 1916; and of crop: 
in Denmark in 1917. 


Great Briratn.—Board of Trade. Department of overseas trade. Report on the tra: 
of South Africa for the year 1977. London, 1918. [Cd. 9155.) 52 pp. Pr 
8d. 


The report contains a section on the cost of living and labor, and states that bocau- 
this is becoming a more and more burning question there is a great deal of labor unres 

With reference to native labor in the mining industry the report states that “ wh 
December, 1916, showed a drop of 15,000 from a total of over 210,000 employed 11 
December, 1915, the position at the end of the year under review shows a f[urth:1 
drop of 25,000 to the level of January, 1915.’’ A shortage of skilled white labor ‘: 
also reported, but this is said to be only temporary. 
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Great Brrramn.—[India Office] East India (Progress and condition). Statement 
exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of India during the year 
1916-17. Fifty-third number. [Cd.9162.| London, 1918. 87 pp. Price, 9d. net. 


This report which is issued by the British Government has been and will in future 
be, it is announced, prepared by the Government of India. It contains a general 
introductory chapter, and chapters on finance, legislation, and on the different 
States, in the latter of which the subjects of agriculture, industries, cooperative 
societies, education, public health and medicine, and other matters bearing more or 


jess directly upon labor questions are considered. 


; 


—— Jnterallied conference on the aftercare of disabled men, held in London, May 20 io 
25 (inclusive), 1918. Supplement to volume of reports. London, 1918. 192 pp. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

This supplement contains verbatim reports of the discussions of papers included 
in the reports as well as some papers presented to the conference, but not includ-d 
in the volume of reports. Attention is directed to Section IJ, in which are frank and 
instructive discussions of papers relating to the training of disabled men in the various 
allied countries, including Greece. 

—— [ocal Government Board. List of sanatoria and other residential institutions 
approved by the Local Government Board under the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
for the treatment of persons suffering from tuberculosis and resident in England 
(excluding Monmouthshire), with the names of the administrative counties and county 
boroughs in which the institutions are suated and the date on which the approval 
expires tn each case. London, May 6, 1918. 12 pp. Price, 1d. net. 


—— London County Council. Housing after the war. Reports of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee, being extracts from the minutes of proceedings of the 
council on 23d July and 15th October, 1918. The County Hall, October, 1918. No. 
1987. London, 1918. 474 pp. Map. Price, 1s. or post free, 1s. 2d. 

London, extra-London, and the London area generally are considered separately 
in this report of housing conditions based upon the returns of the census of 1911, and 
the changes which have taken place in the seven years that have elapsed since that 
was taken. Appendixes give a summary of replies to the Local Government Board 
circular of July 28, 1917; tables showing the population of the districts in Greatcr 
London in 1911 and the changes in the two decennial periods 1891-1901 and 1901-1911; 
tables showing the number of rooms provided in working-class dwellings, the number 
demolished, and the net increase or decrease in working-class accommodation in 
London in the years 1911 to 1916; a table showing the working-class accommodation 
provided and demolished in Greater London during the years 1902-1916; and locomo- 
tion facilities. An extract from the minutes of proceedings at a mecting of the 
council on July 23, 1918, includes the reports dated July 17, 1918, of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee and of the Finance Committee, the former of which 
recommends, among other measures, that ‘‘the policy of the council as regards housing 
during the period of seven years following the conclusion of peace be as follows: ‘To 
accelerate the development of estates already in the council's possession and other 
estates available and ripe for immediate development by the erection of new dwellings 
under Part III of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. To arrange for the 
closing and demolition of insanitary houses. ‘To accelerate the clearance of insanitary 
areas * * * and the erection of new dwellings on the cleared areas and else- 
where. Tospend upon capital account for purposes arising out of this resolution a 
sum at the rate of about 500,000 pounds [$2,433,250] a year for the seven years fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace, or a total in that period not exceeding 3,500,000 
pounds [$17, 032, 750].”’ 

— Manuals of emergency legislation. Food-control manual. Revised to April 30, 
1918, comprising the food controller’s powers and orders under the Defense of the 
Realm Regulations and orders of other departments ancillary thereto. Being a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of Paris I, II, and III of the food (supply and production) 
manual, with introduction (comprising outline of constitution and powers of the 
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Food sage and of food-control committees); chronological table and classified |) 
of orders; and wndex. London, 1918. 615 pp. Price, 5s. net. 


Great Brirain.— Ministry of Munitions. Labor Supply Department. Catalogue of t/ 
exhibition of samples of women’s work and official kepraahs illustrating the variou 
types of work upon which women are employed in engineering and other industries 0 
munitions of war. Technical section. 6 Whitehall Gardens, London, SW. 1. 191 
131 pp. Price, 2s. 6d. 


—— —— Mr. Justice McCardie’s Committee of Inquiry. Interim report on labor « 
bargoes. London, 1918. 12 pp. 

This report was noted in the Monraty LaBor Review for November (pp. 292-29! 

Mimstry of National Service. Lst of certified occupations. R. 136 (revised 
Sept. 26, 1918. London, 1918. 385 pp. Price, 1d. net. 

This list, which comes into force on the above date, supersedes all previous lists « 
certified occupations and deals with questions of exemption coming before tribuna! 
Part I. General reservations; Part II. Reservations in particular trades; Recom 
mendations to tribunals. 

—— Ministry of Pensions. Instructions on the treatment of disabled men. London. 
1918. 28 pp. Price, 2d. net. 

—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Advisory Council. Women’s Housing Subcom- 
mittee. First interim report. [Cd.9166.] London, 1918. 7 pp. Price, 1d. net. 

This report is reviewed on pp. 333 to 335 of this issue of the Monruty Lapor 
REVIEW. : 


—- Committee on relations between employers and employed. Final report. 
London, 1918. [Cd.9158.] 4 pp. Price, 1d. net. 


This report is published in full on pages 31 to 34 of this issue of the Monruty 
Lasor ReEvIEw. 


The statutes relating to national health insurance and regulations affecting the ad 
ministration of —— societies. Provisional issue. London, June, 1918. 306 
- net. 


pp- Price, 28.6 

Contains, among’other acts, the text of the National Insurance Act, 1911, providing 
for insurance against loss of health and for the pre vention and cure of sickness, and for 
insurance against unemployment, with amendments to 1918. About half of the 
volume is de voted to regulations for societies through which the insurance is admin- 
istered, and tables are given showing reserve and transfer values for different classes 
of members and at various ages, so that the whole forms a handbook of administration 
as well as of the laws themselves. 

—— [War Office] Army medical service. Injuries and diseases of war. A manual 
based on experience of the present campaign in France. 40 Misc. 2051. London, 
January, 1918. 2389 pp. Price, 9d. net. 

A brief summary of the present position of medical and surgical work, intended to 
make easily known to all officers of the corps the methods of treatment which have 
become generally adopted, including those based upon the experience of the Army 
medical service in France since the writing of the ‘‘Memorandum on the treatment 
of injuries in war” in 1915. 

——- (Crry or BirmineHamM).—Housing and town planning committee. Memorandum 
on the housing problem in Birmingham and acquisition of land by the chairman o/ the 
housing and town planning committee. Birmingham [1918]. 34 pp. 

A statement by the chairman of the committee as to Birmingham’s housing needs 
after the war and of methods of meeting the existing shortage. 

Hunacary.—A Magyar Kir. Kézponti statisztikai Hivatal. A Magyar Szent Korona 
Orszigainak 1914 Evi Kiilkereskedelmi Forgalma. (Magyar statisztikai Kézlemények. 
New series, vol. 57.) Budapest, 1917. 62*, 788 pp. 

A publication of the Hungarian Statistical Office giving detailed statistics as to the 
foreign trade of Hungaryin 1914. The volume is published in Hungarian but prefaced 
by a general report in German. 

[1884] 
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TceLaNp.—Hagstefa. Biinadarskijrslur Arid 1916. Statistique de V agriculture en 1916. 


Gefid it af Hagstofu Islands. Publie par le Bureau de statisque de VIslande. Reyk- 
javik, 1918. 16*, 48 pp. 

According to this statistical report on agriculture in Iceland the number of farm 
owners, occupiers, and tenants of various kinds in 1916 was 11,443, whichis a larger 
number than in any of the previous four years. 

For each 100 of population in the years 1912 to 1916 the number of sheep, cattle. 
and horses has been as follows: 
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Practically all the farms are given over to hay raising. Thus the acreage in hay in 
1916 was 20,145 hectares (49,778.3 acres); and the acreage in planted land was only 
374 hectares (924.2 acres). 

Inp1a.—Annual report on the working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in the Punjab, 
for the year 1917. Lahore, 1918. 5, xvi pp. 

During 1917, 191 factories, employing about 32,000 operatives, were subject to con- 
trol under the act. This is an increase of 7 over 1916. Seventy-two factories were 
inspected, as compared with 149 in 1916, the decrease being due to the transfer of the 
factory inspector to military duty just at the time the Seasonal jactories began operat- 
ine, in November. Prosecutions decreased from 31 to 21. There were 211 accidents 
during 1917, an increase of 21 over 1916. Of these 8 were fatal and 38 serious, the 
increase in the number of the latter from 13 in 1916 being due to improperly guarded 
machinery in new factorie: and to greater regularity in reporting accidents. 

It is stated that there has been a general rise in the average rate of wages, the increase 
being more marked in the case of unskilled than of skilled labor. 

Although continued efforts to improve housing conditions for factory employees 
have been made, it is stated that ‘‘it is, however, a matter for regret that so little prog- 
ress is made in the direction of providing cheap, sanitary accommodation,”’ and that 
“factory owners throughout the Punjab would be well advised to consider the effect 
on the efficiency of labor of the provision of healthy and well-ventilated residential 
quarters.’’ The report states that the hours of employment prescribed by law for 
women and children are not generally strictly observed in private factories. 

—— Department of Statistics. Prices and wages in India. 88d issue. Published by 
order of the Governor General in Council. Calcutta, 1918. ix, 278 pp. No. 597. 
Price 28 or 83. 

This report is divided into three parts: Wholesale prices, retail prices, and wages. 
The wholesale prices of certain {ood grains and other staples are given for the years 
1873 and 1892 to 1917. A summary table showing the retail prices of food grains and 
salt in 1916 as compared with 1913 and 1915, with index numbers, and a table showing 
the average price of food grains and salt in 1873 and from 1892 to 1916 are in the retail 
price section. The wage statistics include tables showing rates of wages prevailing in 
the central Provinces and Berar during the years 1909-10 to 1915-16, the rates oi 
wages in certain State and railway establishments, and the rates of wages paid in cer- 
tain private establishments. These latter include a brewery, paper mill, collieries, 
an engineering workshop, an army boot factory, a cotton mill, a woolen mill, a jute 
mill, a rice mill and other establishments. All these tables cover the period 1892 to 
1917, 
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New ZEaLanp.—Government Statistician. Statistics of the Dominion A New Zealand 
for the year 1917. In four volumes. Volume 1: Blue book. Population and vital 
statistics. Law and crime. Wellington, 1918. 288 pp. 


Srain.—Estadistica de la Migracién Espafiola Transoceanica en el Primer Trimestre de 
1918. Madrid, 1918. 91 pp. 

This report, published under the authority of the Superior Council of Emigration, 
contains statistics covering migration of Spanish subjects to and from transatlantic 
countries, During the first quarter of 1917 there were 13,837 emigrating from Spain, 
while in the corresponding period of 1918 but 6,866 persons are so recorded. Only 119 
persons left Spain for United States ports in the first three months of 1918, or 1,614 
less than for the same period of 1917. 

Union or Souts Arrica.—Department of Mines and Industries. Annual report of 


the Government mining engineer for the calendar year ended 31st December, 1917. 
Pretoria; 1918. 110 pp. Chart, 11 plates, 35 tables. Price 10s. 6d. 


Contains sections devoted to Labor, Wages and stores, Output and development, 
Accidents and prosecutions, Administration of the Mines and Works Act and regula- 
tions, Technical examinations, Machinery and mechanical laboratory, besides a 
section devoted to general subjects, statistical tables, and other matter. The 
total number of accidents reported for 1917 was 2,780, resulting in 698 deaths and 
2,395 injuries, compared with a total of 2,930 accidents in 1916, resulting in 833 deaths 
and 2,564 injuries. The compensation paid by or on behalf of mines in respect of 
deaths and injuries from accidents amounted to 139,870 pounds ($680,677.36), of which 
57,541 pounds ($280,023.28) was for 571 death claims and 82,329 pounds ($400,654.08) 
for 4,138 claims for injuries. 

UNOFFICIAL. 


American AssocraTION FoR LaBor LeaisitaTion. The American Labor Legisila- 
tion Review. Review of labor legislation of 1918. 181 East 23d Street, New York, 
September, 1918. Pp. 233-277. 

This is the regular quarterly publication of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. The labor legislation of 1918 is here grouped under the following subjects 
Miscellaneous legislation; Individual bargaining; Collective bargaining; Minimum 
wage; Hours; Employment; Safety and health; Social insurance; and Administra- 
tion of labor laws. There is a topical index by States. 

Arxinson, J. W. C. The housing problem. With 5 ewe reference to Mr. E. J. 


Smith’s Bradford scheme. London, Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. (Ltd.), 1918. 
48 pp. Price 1s. 7 


Boston Lea@at Ar Society, Boston, Massacnuserts, Seventeenth annual report, 
1916-17. Boston [1918]. 382 pp. 


CarNeGiE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. Classified list of publications. Washington, 
September 1, 1918. 166 pp. 


Casuatty ACTUARIAL AND SratisticaL Socrety or America. Proceedings, Vol. 
IV, Part IT, No. 10. May 20 and 21, 1918. 230 Fifth Ave., New York City, 1918. 
Pp. 249-466. 

Aside from the address of the president on ‘“‘Economic problems of the world war,”’ 
this volume contains special papers presented at the meeting on May 20 and 21, 1918, 
on the following subjects: A new criterion of adequacy of exposure, by Albert H. 
Mowbray; The theory of experience rating, by Albert W. Whitney; The practice of 
experience rating, by G. F’, Michelbacher; The industrial compensation rating scned- 
ule, 1918, by E. H. Downey. A section is devoted to a discussion of the papers pre- 
sented at a previous meeting, and there is miscellaneous data pertaining to the society, 
its officers, committees, membership, constitution, examination requirements, etc. 
There is a suggestion for an educational progrem giving outline of subjects of study for 
the examinations of the society. 


CiarkE,[paACiype. The littledemocracy. A textbook on community organization, New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1918. 253 pp. 
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CouurEeR, D. J. The girl in industry. London, G. Bell & Sons (Ltd.), 1918. 56 pp. 
Price 9d, net. 

The inquiry on which this report is based was undertaken in the hope of obtaining 
some light on the effect of industrial employment upon the physical welfare of adoles- 
cent girls, and upon their health in after life. The methods used were personal visits 
to mills and factories, interviews with imployers, managers and foremen, social work- 
ers, doctors, welfare supervisors, and trade-union officials. ‘“The greater part of the 
evidence considered in this report,’”’ says the author, ‘‘was based on opinions derived 
from personal observations with very little scientific and no statistical groundwork.” 
As a result, nu conclusions are reached as to the particular effect of conditions of labor 
upon health. In general, it is considered that long hours—girls of 13 may be employed 
legally from 10 to 104 hours a day, exclusive of mealtimes—enforced standing, heavy 
and unsuitable work, and insanitary conditions must be more harmful to a girl at the 
adolescent period than to an adult woman. The heavy work given to young girls isa 
matter of serious criticism. Thus in the cotton industry in 1917 an agreement was 
signed between one of the unions and the employers under which “girls are allowed to 
break off laps from openers and scutchers provided they do not exceed 45 pounds in 
weight, and also to fetch these from the blgwing-room on lap-trams and put them on 
the cards.” In districts where the trade-unions are weak it is stated that girls were 
employed at this work much earlier, ‘‘and the laps are seldom moved on lap-trams but 
are carried on the girl’s shoulder.”’ 

The report emphasized the great need for a careful and scientific investigation into 
the relation of conditions of early employment and health in adult life. It is pointed 
out that already in their sickness returns the industrial insurance societies must have 
accumulated a vast mass of evidence as to the particular ailments and diseases to which 
employed girls are especially liable, and that, pending the prolonged and careful 
investigation which is needed, extremely valuable results might be obtained from an 
examination and tabulation of these records. 

Consumers’ LEAGUE oF Cincinnati. Women workers in factories. A study of working 
conditions in 275 industrial establishments in Cincinnati and adjoining towns. 
By Annette Mann, assisted by Aletheia Pattison and Frances Higgins, Cincin- 
nati, 1918. 45 pp. 

Gives the results of a study extending from April, 1917, to May, 1918, made to ascer- 
tain working conditions in factories and workshops employing women and girls. 
The investigation covered 275 establishments in 28 industries, employing 16,924 
women and girls. A discussion of the general conditions prevailing in workshops and 
factories is followed by a consideration of welfare work, and a brief report for ten in- 
dustries on the nature of the processes in which women are employed, the health 
hazards involved, and the condition of the work places. Some space is given to war- 
time work for women, and an interesting comparison is presented of the difference 
between the initial wages for women in industry generally and in the new occupa- 
tions opened to them by the war. In 239 plants the initial minimum wage for day or time 
workers averaged $6.24 per week, the range being from $4 per week in 7 establishments 
to $11 per week in one establishment. In 63.6 percent (152) of these establishments the 
initial weekly wage was $6 or less, and in 198, or 82.8 per cent, it was $7 or less. 
Twenty-two of these plants were employing women as a war emergency, and in these 
22 the initial minimum wage averaged $8.24 weekly. Only one paid as little as $6 
a week, and the proportion paying $7 or less was 22.7 per cent, against the 82.8 per cent 
of the whole group. One section of the report is devoted to home work in the clothing 
industry. Recommendations are made concerning both legislation and welfare work. 
Coox, C. W. Steel ship builders’ handbook. An encyclopedia of the names of parts, 

tools, operations, trades, abbreviations, etc., used in the building of steel ships. N 
York, Teleeeaition, Green & Co., 1918. 123 pp. 4 plates. 

This handbook, containing definitions of about 1,600 names and illustrations of about 

300 parts, is designed to help the shipyard workmen to understand the names of parts, 
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tools, ete., used in the building of steel ships, ‘‘thus helping in a large measure to speed 
up the program of the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the United States Shipping 
Board and finally to help win the war.”’ 


CoopERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. A system of accounts for a small consumers’ coopera- 
tive. By Earl R. Browder. New York, 2 West 18th Street. 8 pp. Price, 5 cents. 


Gives model forms, with brief explanations, for a system of keeping accounts. 

——. Book of rules or by-laws for a consumers’ cooperative society. New York, 2 Wes: 
13th Street. 16 pp. Price, 5 cents. 

The object of the society, the pamphlet states, ‘‘shall be to render food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, housing, and the other necessaries of life available to the members of the society 
as economically as possible by means of the united funds and united efferts of these 
members through the method of purchasing, distributing, and producing in common.’ 
Counc, or JEwisH WomeEN. Department of immigrant aid. Study in literary Ameri- 

canization program. [New York] 1918. 12 pp. 

Discusses, particularly with reference to the trades employing girls and women, 
the value and need of factory schools in effectively overcoming illiteracy and inducine 
good citizenship among the alien population. 

FriepMaNn, Evisna M., Eprror. <Americdn problems of reconstruction. A national 
symposium on the economic and financial aspects. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co, 
1918. 471 pp 

A collection of papers by 27 contributors om economic and financial problems which 
must be dealt with after the war. In some cases definite suggestions are made as t 
how these may be dealt with, in others the problems are merely outlined and opposine 
policies in regard to them stated. The papers are grouped under four headings: Part |, 
A perspective of the problem, gives a general view of the scope of reconstruction in the 
United States, and of the different methods European countries have adopted for the 
study and handling of the process. Part II, Efficiency in production, takes up such 
questions as the need for technical research, scientific management, and the readjust- 
mentofindustry. Under the heading of Capital, labor, and the State, Louis B. Wehle, 
discusses the change in the relative positions of capital and labor owing to the increase 
functions of the State, the conservative attitude of organized labor in the United 
€tates, and the possibility of industrial stabilization. Part III, Adjustments in trade 
and finance, and Part IV, Programs, monetary and fiscal, deal in the main with some 
what technical aspects of the reconstruction problems. The papers which make up 
the book differ widely in value, but in general they are clear, readable, and helpful 
synopses of problems which the average citizen is inclined to leave for the considera- 
tion of the expert. A prime purpose of the book is to stimulate thought on the subjects 
treated, in order that public opinion may exercise an intelligent control over the meas- 
ure. which reconstruction will demand, and may thereby diminish the danger of 
establishing a bureaucracy. The great aim of reconstruction is to build up a broader 
democracy, “‘in which men will learn more perfectly to work together, not for the 
making of a great state, but, on the contrary, for the making of more self-owned an 
growing individuals.” Throughout the discussions this aim seems to have been ke})t 
in view. : 

Generat FeperatiON oF TrapE-UNions |Great Britain]. Report of the nineteent/ 
unnual general council meeting held in Leicester, July 4 and 5, 1918. London, 1918. 
47 pp 

Grant, Percy StickNEY _ Fair play for the workers. Some sides of their maladjustment 
and the cause: New York, Moffat, Yard & Co., 1918. 368 pp. Bibliography. 

A plea for social justice for the working classes. The author reviews the present 
stati: of labor and calls attention ‘‘ to some of the consequences of our blindness to the 
world’s deeper democratic activities and to the dawn oi proletarian control.’’ He 
states that the significance of 'abor’s unrest is :ar-reaching. ‘It does not mean merely 
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’ 

that labor believes itself entitled to a larger share o{ production and to better sanitary 

hop and home conditions, labor’s unrest means that modern industrial life was organ- 

ized without taking into account what the worker had to say about it and that in 
consequence we have a broken-winged industrial machine and a deceptive political 
order.’ The author refers to the enlarged influence of the working classes as a result 
of the war, ‘‘an influence that after the war seems Jikely to increase.’’ He pleads for 
freedom and justice for all classes and adds: ‘‘ We are only completely gainers, by the 
pecial enfranchisements of our time, when all classes work together for discovery, for 
increase of wealth, for the spread of material benefits, and for the highest individual 
and social development.”’ 

Gumiet, Lton. L’Enseignement technique supérieur a l’aprés-querre. Paris, Payot 
et Cre, 1918. 294 pp. Bibliotheque politique & économique. 

The object of this book is to disseminate widely certain ideas upon which it seems 
necessary to the author to build the work of advanced. technical instruction after the 
war. The methods of technical instruction at present in use in the educational system 
of France are studied and conclusions follow for the improvement of these methods 
and the measures necessary to accomplish the desired results. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Excerpt of minutes of proceedings, March 15 
and May 8, 9, and 10, 1918. The employment of women in munition factories, by 
Miss O. E. Monkhouse, and The efficient utilization of labor in engineering factories 
(with special reference to women’s work), by Ben H. Morgan. London, Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1918. pp. 213-324. 

This report is reviewed on pp. 310 to 313 of this issue of the Monruity LaBor 
REVIEW. , 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE ( Rome). Bureau of Statistics. Interna- 

tional crop report and agricultural statistics (monthly bulletin of agricultural and 
commercial statistics). Published monthly on the Saturday nearest to the 20th of the 
month and printed in four languages: English, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
(English copies.) Seven numbers: 8th year, No. 12, December, 1917, pp. 927-998; 
9th year, Nos. 1 to 6, January to June, 1918, pp. 1-342; including Documentary 
leaflets; 2d year, Nos. 1 to 6, pS to June, 1918, pp. 1-96. Rome, 1917, 1918. 

Contains statistical information concerning areas cultivated, crop conditions, yield 
and other matters rclating to agriculture in various parts of the world. 

Jewish CommuNAL Recister or New York City, 1917-1918. Edited and published 
by the Kehillah (Jewish Community) of New York City. 1597 pp. 

This volume was compiled to help the enormous New York Jewish Community ‘‘to 
know itself as it is at present” as a preliminary step to future Jewish communal devel- 
opment. The book is not merely a presentation of facts, it is an attempt to interpret 
them. There are nine sections to the publication, one of which is entitled ‘‘ Econoimic 
Agencies.’’ Dr. Paul Abelson contributes two articles to this section, in one of which 
he points out the need for coordination and constructive work in the trades where 
chaotic conditions exist due in part to the industrial problems of the Jew. In another 
paper, speaking of the employers’ organizations in the Jewish trades, Dr. Abelson says, 
‘‘as the associations represent allied trades and as they ail deal with the same jobbers 
and retailers throughout the country, a uniformity of terms, conditions, methods, and 
standards is sure to be brought about. There is also a possibility of collective inter- 
association effort to deal with the labor problem.”’ 

In a monograph on Jewish free loan societies, it is suggested that it would be of great 
advantage to merge all the free loan societies of New York into one with branches in 
every Jewish section of the vity. 

Jewish labor organizations, noncommercial bureaus, and vocational schools are the 
other subjects treated of under the section on ‘‘ Economic agencies.”’ 
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Jones, Franxury 1D., anD Hammonp, Epwarp K. Shop management and systen; 
A treatise on the organization of machine-building plants and the systematic method 
that are essential to efficient administration. New York, The Industrial Press, 191. 
807 pp. Iilustrated. 

The purpose of this volumé is to give to works managers, shop superintendents, and 
other executives in industrial plants definite information on various systems that hae 
been adopted, particularly in machine-building plants, for the administration of | 
manufacturing, designing, and purchasing departments. This information is « 
veyed by giving concrete examples of different systems rather than general theor: 
McKenziz, R. Tarr. Reclaiming the maimed. A handbook of physical therapy. Ne 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 128 pp. Illustrated. 

An endeavor to ‘‘put in small compass a description of the means that have be: 
potent in putting back into active military service nearly half of these men woun 
or otherwise disabled in action, who had climbed with decreasing speed the up! 
road to recovery that too often-haits at permanent invalidism.’’ Chapters descri 
with illustrations, specific kinds of treatment, including electricity, hydrotheray 
gymnastics, and athletic games. One chapter is devoted to the subject of reedu 
tion and gives a description of 20 appliances for the reeducation of the weakene 
muscles and stiff joints, as designed for and adopted by the Military Hospitals Co: 
mission of Canada, this being the first description of them published. Anotl 
chapter deals with treatment by occupation and the placing of men in civil life ait 
recovery. 

NatTIoNAL Sarety Counctn. Safe practices. No. 17. Chicago. [1918.] 16 pay 
Illustrated. 

The seventeenth of a series of monographs dealing with accident hazards. ! 
bulletin is devoted to the subject of yards. Bulletins 1 to 16 of this series have be 
noted in the Montaity LasBor Review, as follows: 1 to 10 in the September, 1° 
issue; 11 to 14 in the October, 1918, issue; and 15 and 16 in the November, 1918, iss: 
PHILADELPHIA Evecrric BENEFICIAL AssociaTION. Eleventh annual report for 

fiscal year ended December 31, 1917. [Philadelphia, 1918.| 30 pp. 

Contains an outline of the plan of the association, secretary’s and treasurer’s repor' 
membership, disability and death records, etc., and addenda covering detail 
analysis of all persona! injury accidents to employees of the Philadelphia Electr: 
Company occurring during the years 1914 to 1917. 

PorTLAND CEMENT AssociATION. Bureau of accident prevention and insurance. 7’) 
study of accidents for the year 1917. Offices at Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, and 18 o0!/ 
cities. September, 1918. 28 pp. 

This is the fifth annual study of accidents made by this association as a resul| 
reports from the various member companies’ plants. A comparison of accident 
figures for the five years, based on millions of barrels of cement produced, gives th 


following: 
COMPARISON OF ACCIDENT DATA FOR YEARS 1913 TO 1917 IN PLANTS OF THE 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
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In explanation of the fact that from the above figures there appears to be no reduc- 
tion of accidents from year to year, it is stated that not until 1916 and 1917 was it 
possible to secure from the various plants of the association complete reports of all 
accidents, so that the larger number in the latter years does not necessarily mean a 
large increase in the actual number of accidents, but is due to better reporting. 

In 1917 there were 22,923 employees, or an increase of 17.2 per cent over 1916, and 
the number of accidents, including fatalities, was 7,320, or an increase of 18.4 per 
cent over 1916. These figures give an accident frequency rate of 319.3 per 1,000 em- 
ployees in 1917, as compared with 316.2 in 1916. In 1917 there were 50 fatalities, or 
2 less than in 1916. Most of the fatalities (24 per cent) were due to men being caught 
by machinery, gears, belts, etc. As to all accidents, by departments, the largest 
number, 1,483, or 20.3 per cent, occurred in quarries, the days lost amounting to 
16,030, or 28.8 per cent of the total days lost. It should be noted that of the 7,520 
accidents 3,474 are recorded as involving a loss of time amounting to 55,571 days, or 
an average of 16 days for each accident. Of the 7,270 nonfatal accidents 932, or 12.8 
per cent, caused a time loss of 15 days and over, the waiting period in most of the States 
in which the association has plants being 14 days. A statement of the cost of accidents 
during 1917 shows the following: 


COST OF ACCIDENTS IN 1917 IN PLANTS OF THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 











| Num- Average 
ber. Amount. per case. 


| aan ee 





Fatalities 50 |$102, 184. 00 $2, 043. 68 
NE EE ey ee 30, 374. 00 
Injuries of more than 14 days’ duration, 28,402 days lost, compensated at 
$1.27 (50 per cent of average daily wage). ...........ccceecec ccc cccces 93: 36, 070. 54 
Days medical attention, at $1.50 35,000 | 52,500.00 
Days hospital treatment, at $2.50 5 75 
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Tota Pee eee eee eee eee eee) SOSH ESSE EEE EEH HERE HHH HR HH Oem 239, 878. 54 








Pusiic Epucation ASSOCIATION OF THE City or NEw York. Private commer- 
cial schools, Manhattan and the Bronx. Report of the committee to investigate 
private commercial schools. New York, 1918. 144 pp. 

This study is based upon specific information, secured through the aid of officials 
and teachers connected with public and private education in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, employers, employment agencies, and representatives of the-stenographers’ 
union, concerning 1,682 young people under 21 years of age who have gone out from 
private commercial schools of these boroughs since 1913. The investigation disclosed 
67 private commercial schools in Manhattan and the Bronx, not including those main- 
tained by charitable or religious interests. All of the larger of these schools are in- 
cluded in a group of 40, of which the day registration in the course of a year approxi- 
mates 7,000, and the night 6,000, 85 per cent of the day registrants and 60 per cent of the 
registrants being girls. Most students are 15 and 16 years of age and are graduates of 
elementary schools. Of these 67 schools 31 were selected for special investigation and 
studied in relation to the teaching force, courses of study, period and cost of instruction, 
equipment, finding positions for pupils, and other points; while an intensive case 
study was made of the product of one schoo] which was selected as being fairly repre- 
sentative of a large number of ordinary schools. The purpose of the study was to dis- 
cover the causes which produce, in New York City, a large number of unemployable 
stenographers and to make recommendations of a fundamental sort. A summary of 
recommendations based upon the conclusions reached include the issuing of a State 
license without which it should be illegal to open or maintain any sort of private 
educational institution; annual registration of all such institutions with the State 
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department of education; State censorship of advertising material; official standardi- 
zation of courses of study, entrance requirements, equipment, and preparation of 
teachers; regular official inspection and supervision, with power to revoke licenses: 
and a published official list of schools legally entitled to exist; also further recom- 
mendation of provisions to prevent unfit pupils from entering private commercial! 
schools; and, with the view of raising the standard of commercial education, the 
formulation by some recognized organization, such as the chamber of commerce, the 

State Association of Commercial Schools, or the League of Business Opportunities for 

Women, of a higher standard than the legal one and the publication of a list of schoo! 

which conform to it, 

Rep Cross INstirvTe ror THE BLIND. [Baltimore, 1918.] 16 pp. Iltustrated. 

This pamphlet outlines work to be done by the Red Cross Institute in its effort ‘‘to 
supply the necessary economic and social supervision of blinded marines, sailors, anc 
soldiers after their discharge from military service.”’ 

Reuter, Epwarp Bryon. The mulatto in the United States. mers @ study 0/ 
the réle of mixed-blood races throughout the world. Boston, Richard Batgor 1918. 
417 pp. 

Chiefly a biological and psycholegical study. Contains a chapter on The Negro 
and the mulatto in business and industry, which reaches the conclusion that the 
Negro race in America has not produced as many superior individuals of pure Negro 
blood as of mixed blood, but that the 20 per cent of mixed bloods among the American 
Negroes have produced 85 per cent or upward of the race’s superior men. 

Routzaun, Evart G., anD Mary Swain. The A B C of exhibit planning. Survey 
and exhibit series. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1918. 234 pp. 

In this treatise the authors ‘‘set down on behalf of people who may wish to use 
exhibits for promoting social welfare, what we believe to be the chief consideration 
involved im any exhibit plan.” 

RusseEvt §$aGe Founpation. Charity Organization Department. Social case workers 
and better industrial conditions, by Shelby M. Harrison. Paper read before the divi- 
sion on the family of ihe National Conference of Social Work, a. 1918. New York, 
180 East Twenty-second Street, 1918. 23 pp. 

An argument for a thorough study of industrial conditions concerning the individual 
case in social case work. 

Smuirn, en A. The zinc industry. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 
223 PP. —_ and diagrams. Monographs on industrial chemistry, edited by 
Sir Edward horpe. 

An endeavor to give a general survey of the development of the zinc industry, and 
its present and possible future position in relation to the various metal industries of 
Great Britain. 

Suirn, E.J. Housing: The present opportunity. London, P.S. King & Son (Ltd.), 
1918. 98 pp. Price, 18. 

Eight addresses on Housing reform delivered during 1917 and 1918, an address on 
Maternity and child welfare, and a ‘‘Reply to a criticism,” the latter being a reply to 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The housing problem, with special reference to Mr. E. J. Smith’s 
Bradford scheme,’ by J. W. C. Atkinson, which was circulated after the nine addresses 
of Mr. Smith were delivered. In his addresses on Housing reform the author studies 
the various problems involved in their relation to the general public welfare, and in his 
“Reply toacriticiem ” he states that ‘‘the authors of the pamphlet and myself approach 
the subject from totally different points of view, they to make the new houses sub- 
servient to private interests and private profit,and 1toturn them into the medium 
through which the whole of the dwellings in the city shall ultimately become some- 
thing more nearly approximating to homes.” 
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Surra, G. Caruton, TNT. Trinitrotoluenes and mono and dinitro toluenes, their 
manufacture and properties. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1918. 188, 17 pp. 


This volume will be summarized in a future issue of the Montaty LaBor Review. 


Srein, LEON. Buying brains. N2zw York, Authors Press, 1918. 229 pp. 

According to the autho:, the purpose of this book is “‘to establish more friendly 
relations between the employer and the employee.’’ To accomplish this, the con- 
ducting of business om a scientific basis is recommended; the impossibility of suc- 
ceeding permanently without rendering intelligent and profitable service is pointed 
out; the importance of a wise selection and of a careful training of employees is em- 
phasized. A plea is made for fair wages, good working conditions, the elimination 
of waste, opportunity for the development of individual workmen, and cooperation 
between the employer and employed as means of producing contented and efficient 
organizations. , 














Stockett, J. Nouie. The arbitral determination of railway wages. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marz prize essay. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1918. 198 pp. 


A study of the principles of wage determination and of wage increase advanced by 
the employees and the employers in the course of the arbitration of 67 railway dis- 
putes—13 conducted under the provisions of the Erdman Act, 7 under the Newlands 
Act, 45 under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, and 2 others, the 
Eastern Engineers’ arbitration of 1912, and the Western Engineers’ and Firemen’s 
arbitration of 1915. From the conclusions reached, the author suggests some prin- 
ciples which may govern the determination of wages, in the hope that th»ir applica- 
tion will make the findings of boards partake less of the nature of a compromise and be 
more in accord with the underlying principle of arbitration. There are five chap- 
ters, as follows: I. Standardization; Il. The living wage; III. The increased cost of 
living; IV. Increased productive efficiency; V. Principles governing the arbitral 
determination of wages. 













Swirt & Co. Statement issued August 19, 1918, on summary of the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on Meat Packing Industry of July 8, 1918. [Chicago, 1918.] 
29 pp. 

Untversity or Liverpoot. Seheol of Architecture. Department of Civic Design. 
The town planning review. Quarterly. Edited by Patrick Abercrombie in col- 
laboration with C. H. Reilly and S. D. Adshead. Volume Vil, Numbers 3 and 4. 
Liverpool, the University Press, April, 1918, 290, V, pp. Price 2s. 6d. quarterly, 
net; double number, price 5s. 

Contains articles on A citizen soldier: His education for war and peace; The basis 
of reconstruction: The need for a regional survey of national resources; The town 
planning of Grater London after the War; Housing after the War: A summary of 
salient aspects; The regrouping of rural population; A French garden hamlet; Town 
planning in Seotland, with special reference to the Clyde Valley; The progress of 
the tewn planning act: Rochdale, North Bremsgreve, and Chesterfield schemes; 
Wigan: A tentative scheme for its future; and other subjects. 

















Untversrry or Wisconsin. The profession of industrial service. Courses offered 
during the academic year 1918-19 in cooperation with the Industrial Commission 0/ 
Wisconsin. Bulletin. Serial No. 953; General Series No. 788. Madison (1918). 
7 pp. 

Unsain, ALEJANDRO M. Accidentes del Trabajo. Exposicién y comentarios a la Ley 


No. 9688 y a sus Decretos Reglamentarios. Buenos Aires, Gotelli y Peralta, 1917. 
289 pp. 


A critical analysis of the accident compensation law of Argentina, and its charac- 
teristics as compared with other Latin-American, European, and severa! State laws 
enacted on this subject in the United States. A summary of the provisions o! this law 
is given in Bulletin 203 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Workmen’s 
compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries, p. 307. 
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Van Doren, Duranp Hatsey. Workmen’s compensation and insurance. Willia 
College, David A. Wells prize essays, No. 5. New York, Moffat, Yard & (Co 
1918. $882 pp. Bibliography. 


A study, in essay form, of the history and principles of workmen’s compensation 
The subject is considered in its legal, social, and economic aspects. Chapters are 
included on Underlying principles, The rise of workmen’s compensation, Questions 
of constitutionality, Compensation legislation in the United States, Insurance fea! 
ures, How it works in New Jersey, The attitude of labor, The Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Insurance Act, and Requisites of the ideal law. 

Western Erricrency Society aNp Soctety or InpusTRIAL ENGINEERS. Proce: 


ings of the national conference on labor problems under war conditions. Held «! 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, March 27, 28, 29, 1918. 222 pp. 


A recital of the topics discussed at this conference will give an adequate idea o 
the scope of the labor problems under war conditions to which these two societies 
are giving their attention. The titles include: Labor during and after the war; Some 
things that women have done and are doing to help win the war; Conclusions of 1,000 
questionnaires on women in industry; Some things women should do to help win 
the war; Labor and price stabilization by voluntary agreement after the war; Me- 
chanical aids to man; Standardization in machine-shop practice and the training of 
operators; The relation of the coal conservation movement to the engineer; Maximum 
production from undrafted labor; Scientific management a necessity of modern 
organization; Industrial stimulation through war finance; Reeducation of crippled 
and disabled men; Business after the war; Mending fragments from France in Canada 
The shifting of new man power to emergency production; Team spirit in industry, 
Pennsylvania plan for meeting afterwar conditions. 

Woopson, Carter Gopwin. A century of Negro migration. Washington, Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1918. 221 pp. 

Contains chapters on Finding a place of refuge, A transplantation to the North, 


Fighting it out on free soil, Colonization as a remedy for migration, The successful 
migrant, Confusing movements, The exodu to the West, The migration of the talented 
tenth, and The exodus during the World War. 
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Accident insurance. (See Workmen's compensation and insurance.) 
Accident prevention. (See Accidents, industrial; Labor legislation; Sanitation and hygiene, 


a 
industrial.) J 





Accidents, industrial: Page. 
Accidents on steam railroads used in industrial commerce .......-. bibvemes kkadnn mee rimaes 465, 466 
“Arising out of and in the course of employment”’..................-..... vhspreciiseionden 1364 -1376 
California. Economic consequences of permanent disability accidents....................-.- 898-92 
‘“ Engineering revision’’ as seen by safety committees................... sealing aonanaceaenattise eel 1483-1499 
CEG Is Set Or PEDORERISGE ENE IOCUCIONIOS gn 5 ccncccccccccwcncccccocccwcuccesccescsccs 418 421 

te en is peek be ahipeheted bans wtes odbhadenakaaduutl 1467 

Ee ah nl, ol a eo wee ea bane ainbeidae meee anaes oie i 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissiens. Fifth annual 

a er” ae wal diate odin tet oun & wtlasbiei is or eden 728-739, 1355-1365 
Mines, Bureau of. Siliceous dust in relation to pulmonary disease among mincrs in the Joplin 

EE ML Shs dcdcaccacce Mirth hbethnhrdsien dd dakeienecsanpaGihareuseagues 13, 314, 1463, 1464 
National Safety Council. Seventh annual congress at St. Louis.......................-..-- 1348-1354 
Pennsylvania. Report of the department of mines...................... nhdhisbasbesagabtann L130 
Problem of the crippled man in industry................... Marae reo hol Be RT ARE eine Re tte 1499-1512 
i nn cos. cade ebaskuacdecns eéhebhedesseéandoanew 1463 
Salety movement in the iron and steel industry ; .. .. 2. ccc ccc ccc cccccccccccccoccccce 1793, 1799 
a os nk. Je che andalnecnbbebesesnadeeconsioee 826 
Tennessee. Report of the department of workshop and factory inspection..................- 164 
Wisconsin. Accident frequency and severity ratcs............-............. si iae oid Canal al 1043-1050 
(See also es man in industry; Labor legislation; Occupatioual diseases; Sanitation 

and hygiene, industrial; Workmen's compensation and insurance.) 

A Ob OER MRGUIET IR) DOMIOG oon ooo oc Shc cccc ccc cc ccccccccccccccas bins inkdennwke 525 

Afforestation: Great Britain. Final report of the Ministry of Reconstruction...... nabees aecegece 1136 

Afriea, Union of South: 

Cost of ‘iving commission. Interim reports............. Scents i tonichientindameliaed bene dananasivn 826 
Department of Mines and Industries. Report of the mining enzineer.........-.......eeeee-- 1886 
Johannesburg. Chamber of commerce. Report showing increased cost of living............-. 958, 959 

Agreements between employers and employees: 

New York port. Association of boat owners and employees. PE ee ena n-—  s 265-282, 477-502 
ee Oe) NORA TN sw nn one come nnscevascaccecccccveces a7 aeatan ceues ee 
Railroad labor disputes. Agreement for adjustment by Railroad Administration and brother 

Cn ids téseeskaddve EE Ri ae ned ouadinea-she 6 sveuawnideceniwna seus 132 
Wage situation in the anthracite and bituminous coal districts........ piled 0 danke —ee renee 1316-1320 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration; Union scale of wages.) 

Agriculture: 

Farm prices and retail prices compared ............. Pencedsbabaebevewe svbvesocssbordéeousene LOND, nes 
Germany. Demands of agricultural workers. ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces ccccece 1196, 1197 
Great Britain. Bibliography on reconstruction. ..............cccccccccccccccccccces cewccce 1§84,1537 
— Minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by agricultural wage boards......... coces 1708, 4708 
—— Relation of rural conditions to adult education...............2.......2000- dbCdbbdesece 1216 
ORR MND. Us Feces cpve<s bidet aSaddbdiecscocstvcoseces Sitios deens err 1885 
Placement of farm labor by the United States Employment Service...... Svsseciesotecsees Se 
Sweden. Volume of labor, length of working day, and wages......... ne ee a 825, 826 
United States. Bibliography on reconstruction............... sandbes cobedeeewoenscusssudag MORE 
nt cSbnsbocensevdseceecevececossecccce occvccccccoceecccececocccccocscese 1878 
(See aiso Land colonization.) 

I ain Jas becbisennsssancnsssesn0c+-ccccccesesscccccscesctes ccccvse 3131-1134 

Alcoholism: Great Britain. Publications of Central Control! Board. (Liquor Traffic).......... 1132-1134 

a te, 8 oa es cca Wis onc ccccnsceenliescwdvbscoeseess 717 

American Association of Public Employment Offices. Sixth annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio.. 780 

American Federation of Labor. Thirty-cighth annual convention at St. Paul, Minn............. 786-792 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting at Chicago. Announcement and program. 726,727 

ia es. see Rab wes cseecesvcceucescscsccecccousesvabtenes 722-724 

Anemia, aplastic, as an occupational disease...........-..-.-- SoS s dvdvesddestseces Sewssbavanesana 714-716 

Anthrax: Great Britain. Report of departmentai! committee. Precautions to prevent infection 

I Ee wb bene cbobbdia bua wewdees osdeUbUeueeldes 425-428 

Arbitration. (See ConciWation and arbitration.) 

Argentina: 

Buenos Aires. Statistical Bulletin. Provincial law relating tg woman and child Jabor.... 1083-1085 
ie, SO CUD G0. sin cncibcc these dec cdusccctnccesccuceecsssseseunedians bon 1132 

Arizona: 

Acts, resolutions, and memorials. ..... a ee Pee ee ne) 1458 
State board for the control of vocational education. Bulletin......... suede latantabhsiesocce 1128 

Dau gl cbdb ieaess cecccedéecdsccscacbéss ia aieecee | 188 

Associations. (See Employers’ organizations; Labor organizations. ) 

Atlanta Penitentiary ,employment of prisoners in...... ocecccceccccccesccnesesoonsescoscocscccccse O15, 516 
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Australia: 
Arbitration in shipbuilding dispute 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. Production statistics 
—— Trades and custom and excise revenue 
—— Vital statistics 
New South Wales. Department of Labor and Industry. Report on factories and workshops. 
—_- nent of Mines. Report 
—— Industrial Arbitration Act 
—— Report of registrar on friendly socictics, ete 
South Australia. Statistical fegister 
Tasmania, Industrial Department. Annual report on factories : 
Town planning conference and exhibition 
Victoria. 
Austria: 
Employers’ preparations for peace time 
Food situation..... 
Hungery. Statistical office. Foreign trade 
—— Trade-union movement, rapid progress of 
Labor outlook after the war 
Awards. 


Bargaining, collective. (See Agreements between employers and employees.) 
Benefit and retirement systems. (See Old age and invalidity pensions; Soldiers and sailors; Wel- 
fare work; Workmen’s compensation and insurance. ) 
Benzenc, nitro derivatives of, as industrial poisons. .....................-ccccccceccccccccece seen 71 
Benzine, substitutes for, as industrial poi 1X» 
Benzine, waste products of, as industrial poisons 
Benzol as an industrial poison 185-187, 240, 71 
Benzol series, hydrocarbons of the, as industrial poisons 
Seen, SURE CACAILOD FOF, MS PMGUSTTIA! NORGOIS «ng... onc cicc ccc cn ccccesccnocccsccegeccceccnccvesseces 1X8 
Bethiehem Steel Co. Machinists and electrical workers. Adjustment of strike by War Labor 
Board --- 503-50 
Birmingham iron and steel! district, award of War Labor Board in ettinehes, As 512 
Boards of arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration. ) 
Bonuses: 
Fuel administrator’s declaration against payment of bonuses at coal mines............. 664 
Germany. New regulations of war subsidies and cost-of-living bonuses 318-32 
Great Britain. War bonuses for Government employces....................... 304-308, 469, 1008, 1009 
Italy. High-cost-of living bonuses to private salaried employces..... 7 
Brazil: 
Manual training schools.............. sii ceahimabeedtiesninne datimantaletwhedtnesdnecen eulineaionn 565 
Projected labor bulletin....................-.. bobeatidulcihs oo sy iahbawbnk bah sone Niaequéaéqanae 461 
ED ECL ITL LET ee OR a Te cea ‘ 1257 
Bridgeport, Conn. Machinists and other employees. Award and decision of War Labor Board.. 855-*«1 
Building trades: 
Builders’ national industrial parliament, draft for . 
Germany. Wages of building trades workers 382, 38 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor 610-626, 975-990, 1283-150)! 
Burro Mountain Copper Co., constructors of Tyrone, N. Mex., a modern copper mining town.....  754~760 


C. 
California: ie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report of public employment bureau 


—— Our soldiers and the English language............. Nid picawitis (ip deed Eanes oaGdesiicdes 
Report on Fresno’s immigration problem, ...... 2... 22.2... occ c ccc ce ccc cccscoseccecese 

—— State housing manual 

Hookworm disease among miners. 


—— Economic consequences of permanent disalility aecidents..............-..-..........--- ROS—O% 
— Quarry safety valle ‘ 

— Safecuards against injury in mines 

— Safety requirements for explosives in mines, etc... ........22-+-eeeeneeeeeeeeeeceeeceeee 
ei ced cnrgnesc ce ccsdcceseccsnestnnbbecwsbsassube tie es 
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—— Workmen’s compensation report 165-167, 2 
Industrial welfare commission. Orders concerning women and minors in the fruit and vege- 

table canning industries, 1321-1329, 1458 
State land settlement board. Farm allotments and farm laborers’ allotments at the Durham 

SSS 4S Said 0 sa deeededscoddescdcivascedsors ccccsoccessecsste i 

Canada: ; 

Alberta. Workmen’s compensation legislation..............+--+.++++- 
Bibhography of references on reconstruction 
British Columbia. Minimum wage laws 2 
— Settlement of wage disputes in i oY be Sake d cath Mbbioks cath Gob db otbiGter ba d50~ « obine 375 
—— Workmen’s compensation board. First annual report 1066-1068, 1132 
Department of labor. Labor lezislgtion ; 5 
—— Report of proceedings under the Industria! Disputes Investigation Act 
—— Report on labor organizations 
Director of public information. Canada’s war effort 
Directory of officials of bureau of labor, employment offices, etc 
Disabled soldier problem. Economic aspects 
Employment O ER i dancdesinanatebtseiedséewssionds Jibied a cialis iia b i 
Employment offices, provincial, work of . 7 
Government railway employees’ relief and insurance association, business of 0 
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Canada—Concluded. ; Page. 
acemmnent a qecesation Of & WaT ISDOF POMC... .. . ...... ce ncwonccccscccsccccccecesesscccece 883-886 
Imperial Munitions Board. Adoption of wage sche lule recommended by Shipbuilding Wage 

Adjustment Board for shipbuilding yards on Pacific coast................-.2.-2. 022. e eee ee 375-380 
wine Waeen rs an baker san ses cde g the ddiktensnedsne ads cooheched 1132 
in ci caw Sw oie secon siehgeeGs (ad escdeKorasinedcesetevncces 747 
ee os ke. ta teats thetbendbcaresiie sebenteaciio os ... 466, 467 
Ta nn daa nsenceccenccenesosesenee bebenses~ 68, 433, 678, 679, 1023-1027 
—— Public works department. Annual report............... Sicilia idetiaintiten anlambihe'ateabenisaain’ 1881 
—— Wineipes, Serel Wermce commission. Beport. ......ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccce 821 
Way RGRISWICE. . VEGMMINON 6 COMIDONSATION LAW. ...... 2 cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccces 179-181 
ee a ns an nhe an cua abso a ea negoedetcbncconenchon 1631-1632 
Nova Scotia. Department of public works and mines. Report on mines...................- 822 
Ontario. Workmen’s compensation board. Report...................--. nce e ec ccee 739-741, 821 
Parliament. Proceedings of special committee on care and treatment of returned soldiers.. 1466, 1467 
—— Report concerning pensions for soldiers and dependents... ..............-..2-2-eeeeeeeee 1467 
Quebec. Workmen’s compensation legislation. ................. 2-22. c eee eee cece eee ncecences 431, 432 
Trades and Jaborcongress. Thirty-fourth annual conference at Quebec ...............- 1837-1840 
Wage increases reported by American consuls... 22... ecw e en ccc ccccccccccccccces lit 
he dacacnenaubdectwnscmbehecessssenenat’ 430-432 

Canning industries: 

California. Fruit and vegetable canningindustry. Rates of wazes........ Act rake __.. 1821. 1322 
Oregon. Women and minors in packing, drying, preserving, ete., of fruit and vegetables... 1323-1327 
Wisconsin. Regulation of hours and wages in pea canneries...........-- PP RE I! Veh 114,115 

ae ne gb eberstswceneedecceawcccecon ...-. 193-195, 522, 823 

ee ee CE SN on go ons cu nvacewostcacesccacenaccncncccvensnccecive a 187 

nc a cneuictnmddieneee dembnandbeebable +omeadmendeecedemean 185-187 

Census, Bureau of the: 

Deaf-mutes in the United States......... | eta Peat te | 6 a sentra le iene EO RES “teem 1131 
a CEs ows nadioewevaw snes accsaaensseoseceboemsnécuhenmns 113 

See os ok nace eels eh ahen deeb bedded bd ould ab eknasebeoceewsnaanaeotia 1X78 
NT allie elithdAud.iliicd tala atpeinanben ties taaiinde dear ath 1463 

Chicago. 111. American Public Health Association. Annual meeting........... 2. ccc eee c cence 726, 727 

Child labor. (See Children in industry.) 

Children in industry: 

Federal child-labor law declared unconstitutional.......... 25a gh SAE EI SIG SE at 171-177 
Oo on nn nscunectcecscceceescccececemecsccceéucess 1523 
Great Britain. Provisions of Education Act rezarding the employment of children........ 1524-1528 
Pennsylvania. Report of the department of mines..................2 02.2 ee eee eee eee eee 1130 
War Labor Policies Board’s announcement concerning child labor and prison labor in estab- 

eneenees WOEKiter OM WOr COmtracks,, ... 8... <oc. cn cc cc nccsceccsccccccccs ey, A el Rt is . 295, 296 


(See also Labor legislation; Woman and child wage earners.) 
Children’s Bureau: rye nn nan: ane 2 sm Ph mili A le aaa 
Cooperation with State officials in administration of child-labor laws in establishments work- 


ct in ee eRe. eading ne dtakh ocehenwenenesantnecadenvss«sanaee-s 295, 296 

Federal child-labor law, decision of the United States Supreme Court as to the constitution- 

 tten yb eintinsh pants ween ed iaheiirkdn) ckhh an $a 60'r<ibs's 6ebdbcoscncendceces sx 821 
China. Labor emigration law and labor recruiting regulations............. SE er ee ee 158-169 
Cincinnati. Pollack Steel Co., War Labor Board’s award afiecting........ peoostibacecome smeeneceee 862. 863 
Civil-service employees. (Sce Governnient employees.) 

Civilian auxiliary service established for Italy by vice-regal decree.................e. het Rae Ni 749-752 
Civilian employees. (See Government employees.) 

Civilian insienta service. Organizations and functions as part of War Labor Administration. .... 283, 288 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

American association of public employment offices. Sixth annual meeting.................. 780 

Cloak, suit, and skirt industry, labor survey of. .................---cce-ceceeee baaaeancosoneos aa 
Clothing industries: 

Women’s. Cleveland, Ohio. Labor survey of cloak, suit, and skirt industry...... peennaeses 20-200 
De ee decd neces ae aVaeern's5%s6csahinmbabdacesechoan whinticsceshaln 838-941) 
nn ike ins saeine Sakae cha wENah abenececheecadegesheehnncernonres : 186 
Coal-tar chemicals, rates of pay of employees of firms mantfacturing coal-tar chemicals.... 1695, 1696,1879 
Coffeyville, Kansas. National Refining Co., War Labor Board’s award affecting................. 861, 852 


Collective agreements. (See Agreements between employers and employees; Conciliation and 
arbitration.) 

Colonization, land. (See Land colonization.) 

Comfort ofemployees. (Sce Housing: Sanitation and hygiene, industrial; Welfare work.) 

Commiissions. (Sce Labor departments and commissions.) 

Communal kitchens. (See Great Britain: Kitchens and restaurants; Kitchens, communal.) 

Compensation. (Sce Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 

Compulsory work: 


eee piinbwedtshdecdebudode LE SR 429, 439 
cnn ce ones danse cous 122sabeundededssenaenns ataedeecenuen ibintnnrenne 129, 439 
eee WE HUD oo oem ccccccsecescccsccce cvntntecocetocuases eaneeonncee canoeces ge6ekeeeeer 1811,1812 
Regulations affecting draft registrants............ SE ee Fe Pe ID eRe 43 
Conciliation and arbitration: 

Australia. Shipbuilding dispute a Setanta i 1853, 1854 
Board of Arbitration, New York Harbor wage adjustment, achievements of ................- 477-502 
Canada. Report of proceedings under the Industria! Disputes Investigation Act. ..... e«--- 1465-1165 
Great Britain. Ministry of reconstruction. Report............ccc.cccccccccccccvcescccce 457-460, 469 
Jamaica. Conciliation board to inquire into labor differences................---...-.220--- 1124, 1125 
Labor, United States Department of. Conciliation work ..............2...ccesse-eeeee --eee 198-205 


: 452-457, 811, 817, 1117-1124, 1450-1457, 1846-1834 
—— —— (Sec also Labor adjustment service.) 


Minnesota. Provision to prevent strikes and lockouts.............0e.eseeeceeecececerceues 1438, 1439 

mow Goutn Wales. tndastrial Arbitration Act... ........-..ccccosccccccccccnccocccccsccce® 181-184 

New York Uarbor wage adjustment, Board of Arbitration of the United States Shipping 
i ins nda tase on chnenneniernnseemeneeanmnnenaie ese: anuceee 177--502 


Shipbuilding labor adjustment board. Uniform Federal wage scale for shipbuilding workers. 167)-1694 
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Conciliation and arbitration—Concluded. 
Sweden. Report on collective contracts..................-.....--..- Jengnesind Wadechbetées 
——- Report on conciliation in labor contracts 
(See aiso Agreements between emplovers and employees; Labor adjustment service; Labor 
legislation; War Labor Board.) 
Conference of State Labor Officials, Washington, D. C., called by War Labor Policies Board.... 1190- 11° 
Connecticut. Hartford. State Board of Education». Proposals for vocational education 187 
Convict labor: 
Atlanta penitentiarv, employment of prisoners at....................-..4.- } See ee 515.51 
Government’s attitude toward child labor and prison labor in establishments working on 
ST = cLeSCeek sl stubcod pas eceth bavte nue cicecicccos dans thenedous sie abn Bor doe Geka os 295. 29 
Cooperative League of America. National cooperative convention at Springfield, lit 1283-128? 
Cost of living: 
ee en's an chdn ee eapdoenk cedniietnduodcespess ILSL-1157 
Brazil. io De Janeiro 1257 
Canada. 
as Lave cesNG hsb a0 dds kohdenethedes Dabs dchasedtendgkeacaveuedratcuasadecdacstevecess 1258, 1259 
District of Columbia. Actual reeerd for one month of food purchased by 86 families 5R8-590) 
—-— Regulation of prices in publiceating places. .................-......--2-..-- eV. SERS 1266-1267 
Food costs in 45 cities 
Great Britain. Increases in railway wages compared with increa‘es in cost of living 
Italy. High cost of living bonuses to private sa'aried employees 675 
Mexico, Lower California, Santa Rozalia. Wazes and cost of living. ......................--- 957, 95 
Netherlands. Cost of living and wages..........................- PRE Sage TT 
Norway 1258, 1259 
Russia. Cost of living and wages 81-83 
Shipbuilding districts. Great Lakes............... Pinon kdpkannnednuasdagesaneehnernansahencs 91§-952 
—— New York City. Year’s clothing bill for 100 families of wage earners............eeee+-.-- 594-598 
352-355 
591-593 


South Africa. 
Sweden : 1258, 1259, 1638, 1639 
Switzerland. Food prices and cost of living during the war......-.-..... pele CIS SEN ge SR OE 1260-1263 
(See also Food control; Prices; Retail prices; Wages; Wholesale prices.) 

Cost of living bonuses of Government employees in Germany, new regulation of 

Cotton manufacturing: 
Great Britain. Wages of Lancashire cotton operatives increased 
Hours of work as related to output and health of workers 

tcuncil of National Defense: 

oe ao of stores in which readjustments to war conditions have been made 

Nene ee ne ne nnn nee comes covconbacestenca srg RT Ne 
Manufacture of Army shirts nnder the home work system aus 
Women in the war. A Bibliography 

Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts relating to labor.) 

€fippled men. (See Handicapped men in industry; Soldiers and sailors.) 


D. 
Dangerous and injurious occupations: 
Injurious substitutes for turpentine in the painting trades 183-190 
(See also Accidents, industrial; Occupational diseases; Poisoning, industria].) 
Decisions of courts relating to labor: 
“ Arising out of and in course of employment.” Paper read at meeting of the Internatione! 
Association of Industrial Accidents Boards and Commissions 1361-1376 
Federal child-labor law declared unconstitutional. ..................------.---eeeeeeeeeee 171-177, 295 
Injunctions against strikes during war emergency 
Minnestoa. Sabotage law declared constitutional 
Wyoming. Workmen’s compensation law held constitutional 1403, 1404 
Domobdilization. Great Britain. Recommendations of conferences of employers and trade-union- 
Sia i Sc ckd docs ccsbsccccccectcdssiccescctagcammhpacevocvcconhaes 889-890 
(See also Reconstruction.) 
Denmark: 
Cost of living 1258, 1259 
Department of statistics. Agricultural schools, strikes, ete 1882 
Industrial accident insurance board. Study of the injured man in industry......... eveee 921-926, 1132 
Permanent Industrial Arbitration Court. Report of cases.............-...-++sse- aie 
Trade-union movement 
Workmen’s insurance commission. Statistics.....................s-se0e- ecadanss aaehiag 
Derby, England. Trades-tmion congress at Derby séeeneucececbaveuvenne 
Derrien’s reaction. (See Aminonitrophenol in industrial poisoning.) 
Dilution of !abor. (See Women in industry.) 
Dinitrobenzene as an industrial poison. .........................--ececeeeees pocdocende 
Dinitrophenol poisoning in munition works in France 
Disabled soldiers. (See Soldiers and sailors.) 
Di:ability pensions. (See Soldiers and sailors; Welfare work; Workmen’s compensation and 
insurance.) 
Discharge of soldiers. (See Demobilization.) 
Diseases, industrial. (See Occupational diseases.) f 
Disputes, labor. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Labor disputes; Strikes and lockouts.) 
District of Columbia: 
Cost ofliving. Actual record for one month of food purchased by 36 families 
—-— Regulation of prices in public eating places 
Food control 
Food reguiations and the “‘fair-price list’? . ..............ecsseeecesnceces eee aN ey = Es Nl = 361-364 
Minimum-wage law 
Sugar, control of sale and distribution of 604 , 6 
Durham State land settlement. California. Farm allotments and farm laborers’ allotments 1459 
Dust. Siliceous dust in relation to disease among miners in the Joplin district, Missouri ......... 1463, 1464 
Dusts, animal and mineral, dangersfrom. (See Dangerous and injurious oecupations.) 
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Education: Page. 
Great Britain. Bibliography on reconstruction...............-..--. tittintanbatedrendakedsi 1539, 1540 
— Relation of industrial and social conditions to adult education. .....................-- 1213-1220 
United States. Bibliography on reconstruction..................-......... Séshabwonds a 1557 

Education, industrial. (Sce Vocational education.) 

Eight-hour day: i: 

Adopted by steel corporation..........- IG A ise h aa kaa TEsh cc ibraly a naitdctcinion domtabtiedibe 1283 
Federal eight-hour day law and Executive orders. ..............2. 2.22... - cece ccccccccccceees €C9-4,72 
National War Labor Board’s decision in case of Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co............. 1179-1184 

National War Labor Board’s decision in cases invelving Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
nich kta cthncess< thew cseccersessosevkdwaieddienas«sbesatdes 292-295 
Recent application of eight-hour day.................-.--.-.-.-.----.. nvlbitlihs i anttabh win on 4h 664-L7.2 

‘(See also Agreements between employers and employees; Conciliation and arbitration; Hours 

of labor; Labor lezislation; Union scale of wages.) 

Electrical energy, generation and distribution of. Great Britain. Ministry of reconstruction 
report. .....-..-.---------- en etehthadihhandeceee kh bd dpe deh iden ade deeb scesbadcececd* 313-317, 469 

Electrical trades. Great Britain. Reconstruction program. Board of trade report.......... 310-313, 468 

Emergency Fleet Corporation. (Sge Shipping Board, United States. ) 

Emergency suspensions and variations of labor laws....................-.-.---------eeeceeceeeese 742-746 

Emigration. Chinese-labor emigration law and labor recsuiting agency rezgulations............... 158-160 

Employers’ organizations: 

Austria. Employers’ preparation for peace time... ..... 2.2.2... ccc cece ee cee ccc ccc ceccee 897 
Germany. Socio-political program of the German employers...... ee ere 1229-122: 
eee, meermeemes OF Beveceees IGUGETIOS. .... 25... cccccccccccccccccccceccecs< 1421-142: 
—— Federation of British industries and industrial councils... ...........c.ececeeceecece-s--- os 
New York Harbor associations of boat owners and employees. ........cccecccccccccccccees-s- 265-28: 

Employment and unemployment: 

‘rance. Decree governing recruiting and distributing of labor......... Ghiccoesboeosomersenss 748 
—— Decree regarding unemployment funds .........................ccccccccccccccs ccoce-- 1069-1071 
Germany. New system of labor market and employment statistics ..................0--- 1833-1836 
—— Post bellum program of trade-unions as to unemployment.......................-...-. 1827-1833 
Gaeee eens Beene yimens GF Women ONG iris. . ...-. .. 2... cc cccccccccceccccccccccces 398, 399 
—— Extent of unemployment among discharged soldiers. ............. edith ebeienaswneoeme 1437 
—— Relation of unemployment to adult education... ............ cece cece ee ee eee eeeeeeeeee 1216 
Great Britain and Ireland. Veclume of employment..........................----- 156, 157, 1115, 1116 
Hiring and firing. Report of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. .....................2...---. 1434-1436 
Index numbers of emaployment and of pay roll, in selected industries .............. 153-155, 1825-1827 
EET EE RCO 147-152, 411-417, 769-774, 1108-1115, 1427-1432, 1820-1827 
Italy. Civilian auxiliary service established by vice-regal decree.................-........... 749-752 
Labor turnover and employment policies of a large motor-vehicle manufacturing establishment. 837-854 
Massachusetts. Quarterly report of bureau of statistics on unemployment................. 1128, 1129 
Prisoners in the Atlanta Penitentiary, employment of..................---.---------.---.eeee 515, 516 
Regularization oflabor. Methods of Cleveland, Ohio, cloak, suit, and skirt industries........ 221-250 
Sweden. Returns of an official investigation into volume of labor, ctc., in agriculture ........ 825,826 
United States Employment Service, activities of .......... 2.22.22... cece e eee cence ce eeeee 133-135 


(See also Agreements between employers and employees; Children in industry; Conciliation 
and arbitration; Employment offices; Handicapped men in industry; Labor and the war: 
Soldiers and sailors; Strikes and lockouts; Turnover, labor; Wages; Woman and child wage 
earners; Women in industry.) 








Employment department, role in securing and retaining employees. .............. ieeveives as 1434-1436 
Emvyiloyment offices: 
American Association of Public Employment Offices, sixth annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. 780 
California. Report of public employment bureaus................2... 2.2.22. e eee ee eee eeee 1458 
Canada. Coordination act for provincial employment offices.........................---+---- 1101 
—— Work of provincial employment offices. ................-. 22-222 eee eee e ee eeees 143, 411, 768, 1107 
Chinese-labor emigration law and labor recruiting regulations. ............................--. 158-160 
Great Britain. List of trades suitable for disabled men, published by Ministries of Labor and 
i Sh ties Mc ebe dos adhd wae WEN Nee ke on besd dadk ab 6d od db wd Rbdewe es cuscecess 331, 332 
i ind 6. ceckethesedsoresdtnnbhange ess ode cb vccccvcstossusesces 145-147, 1107-1109 
—— Value of national employment exchanges during the war......................-----+-e-- 780-785 
Massachusetts. Activities of public employment offices................- hn inathi dass sdananes 143,144 
ne Ey MY GI es. os on 5 nec code occa cktlecsbisissoeeesse occccsiecs 778-780, $20 
President urges employers to recruit all unskilled labor through United States Employment 
St. iis lanes este be eb asER ab ecncilhctasGAGpheesedecdccsccccccccesonceees 136, 137 
Rates of wages paid to workers placed by public employment offices. .............. (37-661, 1742-1791 
Switzerland, Berne. Statistics of municipal employment office... ...................-----.-- 1139 
Zurich. Statistics of municipal employment office. .....................-.-.---------- 1139, 1140 
United States and Canada. Public. Se ee 137-143, 105-411, 761-768, 1101-1107 
Virginia, Richmond. Report of publicemployment bureau... ?............-..--..-.-2.-20-5- 214 
(See also United States Employment Service.) 
‘ Engineering revision’’ as seen = TE a ae eee 1483-1499 
Engineering trades: 
Great Britain. Recommendation by Board of Trade Committee for technica! education..... £3,54 
Reconstruction program. Board of Trade report.............-......----2-.-----e0e- 310-313, 408 


En‘isted men. (See Soldiers and sailors.) i. ' 
xplesives. (See also Accidents, industrial; Occupational! diseases; Poiscning, industrial.) 
Eyeinjuries. Great Britain. Health of Munition Workers Committee, fmalreport.............. 524 


F. 





“Pair price list” and food contro! in the District of Columbia...... $5b0066nn6esdsscecdoocccccdsss 361-361 
atm. colonies. (See Land colonization.) 

msand farming. (See Agricu!ture.) 
atigue and ill heaith, relation to industrial efficiency of............... bGbiidinsdastencevcccsedet- fig 


Federal Board for Vocationa! Education. (See Vocational education.) 





Federal child-labor law declared unconstitutional...............-..-..... idbumnsccducccccetsceses teln-kee 
Federal employees. (See Government employees.) _ 
Federal Employment Service. (See United States Fmployment fervice.) 
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Federal Reserve Board. Index numbers of wholesale prices ‘ vin nianindnda ee IOe! 

Federal Trade Commission. Meat-packing industr y; summary of Teport ls PR dhiin examen beige os 1131 

Federation of British industries, and industrial councils... ...................-. ccc eeceecccceccee: 880-88 
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Germany during the su er ET ee ae ge Te 1155-1178 

(See aiso Cost of living; Food control; Prices; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 

Shipbuilding disiricts, consumption of food im ....... 2... 2.2... e eee cee ee eee iouhtiee 46 1597-1628 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, readjustment of wheat prices by.................-....-- 357-359 
Food control: 

Austria, food situation in...... atnamn vie Ri ptianids tks peowndaes eee: ee ee 1650-1678 

Sfaril. FOO CONGICIORS.... ..ccccccccccccccccscccccocccscocccess dbebtie>ewibbebeedensnen 1256, 1257 

District of Columbia.......... Rnd dd Matias idan Sik iis SieweNdes ss ive boenavatyoe She 1644-1646 
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Cotton goods in British India and cotton manufacturing.......................ceceede ik ee 1131 
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Report on foreign and domestic commMerce............cccccccccccccssccaccccevcccccccceccesecs 821 
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France: 
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Dinitrophenol poisoning in munition works. ..................- Re Sey | Cy ee rer ynae 718-726 
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Ministry of War. Reservation of certain civii empioy ments for disabled soldiers. ............ 467 
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Recruiting and distributing of labor, decree governing.........-. 2.2.22. 2.2. eee cencecece ieee 748 
Hetiement fund, uew Inw concerning national... ..... ....... 2.2... nce ccc nn sccctsoncccccvcce 1069 
Superior commission of national death and accident insurancefunds. Report................ 822 
Training of women for war work. Bibliography.........-.......----.scseeceeceeeneneeeeeees 384,385 
Unemployment fund, decree regarding subsidies from national .................-.--..--+0- 1069-1071 
i aE et cuialninbdtnetuwnb ccpuuinene one 116-129 
re gee handlers. Union scale of wages and hours of labor..................--2-+--+--- 635, 990, 1301, 1302 
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Fulminate of mercury. (See Mercury, fulminate of.) 


Fumesand vapors, dangersfrom. (Se Dangerous and injurious occupations; Poisoning, industrial. ) 





G. 


Garment industry. (See Clothing industries.) 
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Gases, dangersfrom. (See Poisoning, industrial.) 
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Labor market and employment statistics. new system Of. ........-.---.+e++e++ee0ee coceve-- 1933-1835 


Pensions in Germany's war bill, the cost of.............. pheneentaane spondebbecte eoccccceces 1071-1075 
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Government employees: 
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Labor Administration.....- ndesddareedtadard ibe Soh euocdwubeetute bbbetcwcess datiucscocdcescws 284, 288, 289 

Industrial hygiene. (See Sanitation and hygiene, industrial.) 

Industrial insurance. (See Labor legislation; Old age and invalidity; Workmen’s compensation 
and insurance.) 

Indusirial poisoning. (See Poisoning, industrial.) 

Industrial self-government, with a draft for a builders’ national industrial parliament, by Malcom 


iiss Sieh ad aaus sy ARMs REEL sono dk sates aves icbbwle ldevedees clutabedeeéosccccecie 890-- 
Industrial training. (See Vocational education.) 
Industrial unrest. (See Turnover, labor.) 
Industry and labor: 
Canada. Bibliography on reconstruction............ Jet wewsscsGcseesieaes buses dubs ourens 1530, 1531 
France. Bibliography on reconstruction............ Seti a A Usbetedi ise aee Gee eébbicknsed 1533, 1534 
ustry and trade: 
Great Britain. Bibliography on reconstruction...... hdd eteuleds dovewdes Lak dbvswibesvesdnwes BEZ-155! 
United States. Bibliography on reconstruction See meee eee eres eee eeeseeeeesese eee eee ee eeeeeee 155% 
Infant welfare in Germany during the war.......-.............0---seeeeeeeeees rae dubeccoesss: 2087-10: 
Information and education service: 
es okra rods we dln ace Ane bbe vat co bes cb vece coceesvesqssoesengeesécuse 14'4 
Organization and function as oe of War Labor Administration........... phi Wpibnd Cixastileese 283) 
Insurance. (See Old age and invalidity; Social insurance; Soldiers and sailors; War-risk insurance; 
Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
rates, history and theory of workmen’s compensation... ..............2...s.eeee0e-ee- 739-73 
Interailied Conference on After-eare of Disabled Men, second. London....................... 251-263, 47.) 
International Association for Labor Legislation, post-war program of.................-...-....-- 1205-1215 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Fifth annual conven- 
I MEM cso oe S5 nh spose 666s ceebecsniscabese sees. ccsenebideubsciidssses's 728-730, 1355-134 


Invalidity. (See Old age and invalidity.) 
ano jon and inspection service. Organization and functions as part of War Labor reer - 


Treland. (See Great Britain.) 


Iron and steel industry: 
Classification of accidents by the safety committee of a steel company........... Bisscscved i 1484, 1485 
Eight-hour day adopted by United States Steel Corporation... .......-..--..s-s-+e+eeeeeee+- 1283 
Great Britam. Recommendations by Board of Tradecommittees for technicaleducation. ..... 52, 53 
-—— Reconstruction program. Board of Trade report.................-.-+20--e0+ eeeceseee 310-313, 48 
Safety SPs iteknedesadanscsessco Pee eee eee eee ee eee SOSSSESSSSESSESSOSEESESESSOEOESOOESS 1798, 1799 
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ly: 

- ‘Civilian auxiliary service established by vice-regal decree 
High cost of living bonuses to private salaried employees 
Milan, city of. Historical-statistical yearbook for 1916 
Ministry for Military Assistance and War Pensions. Paper on war pensions read at Interallied 

Conference at London 1136, 1137 
ay y of Industry, Commerce and Labor. Reconstruction program of the Superior Couucil 

of Labor 1222-1224 
Ministry of War. Reports on work for war mvalids presented to Interallied Conference. ..... 470, 471 
National commission for the protection and assistance of men disabled in war, work of....... 905-921 
National federation of relief committee for blind, lame, and injured soldiers. Vocational reedu- 

eation of war victims..... i-th asenns dik ined dkesnbenntaenewinsnnddanteedéesnsbers a 470 
Training schools for female metal turners..............- sesnetindbeieniebitn aigeatidteart icici shih isrio-tae 708, 709 
Votational reeducation and employment of disabled soldiers...............-..--22--cecececeee 907-221 


J. 


Jamaica. Labor differences, conciliation board to inquire into.......... Mewdabuddbds WUbERSb can 1124, 1125 
Japan: Bias 

Bureau of general statistics. 471 

675,676 

Jaundice, toxic, as an occupational disease : 525, 713-718 
Joint industrial councils. (See Industrial councils.) 
Joplin district, Mo. Siliceous dust in relation to pulmonary disease among miners............. 1463, 1464 
Juvenileemployment. (See Children in industry; Woman and child wage earners.) 


K. 
Kansas: 
Industrial welfare commission. Minimum wage decrees regarding women and minors as tele- 
I nin dh ahussugheuehendsengteinencdwscbssadesdconssbedebecseuscescscvevecsee 1017, 1018 
—— Orders regarding employment of women . 
State department of labor and industry. Labor laws............-...cccccccecccccccccccccess 1875 
Kentucky: 
Labor and immigration, bureau of. Repo 2 
State Board for Vocational Education. Plans and policies...................-... 
Workmen’s compensation board. Handbook of instructions to employers and employees 
Report on workmen’s compensation law 1064-1066, 1128 
Kitchens and restaurants. Great Britain. Official handbook 
Kitchens, communal. Great Britain. 


L. 


Labor adjustment and the payment of bonuses at coal mines 662-664 
Labor adjustment service: 
Organization and scope, as part of War Labor Administration 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration; Labor disputes; Strikes and lockouts.) 
Labor and emplovment: 
Great Britain. Bibliography on reconstruction 
United States. Bibsiography on reconstruction 
Labor and industry: 
Canada. Bibliography of references on reconstruction ¢ 
France. Bibliography of references on reconstruction : 1532-1534 
Labor and the war: 
Austria. Labor outlook after the war................... tnt ee tok seaetuneae <¥enccskiveseetas 323-325 
Bituminous coal mines, organization of production committees at 1186-1188 
Canada. Government’s declaration of a war labor policy 883-886 
Emergency suspensions and variations of labor laws... ....... 22.22.2222. eee e ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 742-746 
Executive order regarding public health and industrial hygiene 422 
France. Decree governing recruitment and distribution of labor 7418 
Germany. Suspension of regulations for the protection of labor during the war 320-323 
Great Britain. Billeting of civilian war workers.......... PReIWES Cheaper eksb su ctckéccetcesu 1425, 1426 
National service scheme 
Italy. Civilian auxiliary service established by vice-regal decree 
Standardized contract for Government purchases 
(See aiso Accidents, industriai; Agreements between employers and employees; Agriculture; 
Children in industry; Conciliation and arbitration; Cost of living; Demobilization; Dilu- 
tion of labor; Employment and unemployment; Employment offices; Housing; Industrial 
councils; Labor departments and commissions; Labor legislation; Labor organizations; 
Labor standards; Occupational diseases; Poisoning, industrial; Reconstruction; Soldiers 
and Sailors; Strikes and lockouts; Wages; Women in industry; Workmen’s compensation 
and insurance; War Labor Administration.) 
Labor bureaus. (See Employment offices; Labor departments and commissions.) 
Labor conditions: 
New York City laundries pedeseewbetadsecedoceccees 423-425, 464 
New York Harbor employees. .....................--.... $06esesubsdeoceseccoccoseses 
Labor contracts. (See Decisions of courts relating to labor.) 
Labor council. (See Advisory labor council.) 
Labor departments and commissions: 
American Association of Public Employment Offices. Meeting........ bietwnedvews puedes. 
Conference of State labor officials at Washington, D.C 
Directory of officials of bureaus of labor, employment offices, ete., in the United States..... 1857-1874 
International Association for Labor Legislation. Post-war program 1205-1212 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Annua! conven- 
! tion at Madison, Wis 728-730 


Labor, United States Department of. Conciliation work 
452-457, 811-817, 1117-1124, 1450-1457, 1846-1853 
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Labor departments and commissions—Concluded. Page. 
Labor, Conference of trade-union women under auspices of... ...............ceccceeccecee.. 1240-1342 

~ Negro economics, appointment of director of........................ 2.000... eee. BIB.B1A 

—— Regulations for admission of Mexican laborers. ....................................... 1416-1421 
National cooperative convention at Springfield, Ul............ Mah ed edie 3 seg |? ae 1080 
National Industrial Conference Board. Hours of work as related to output and health of 
ee re a bess loc cddcececcccacececenmecend on wI0-37D 
National Safety Council. Annual congress at St. Louis.................................... 1348-1354 


United States Employment Service. (See United States Employment Service.) 

(See also Children’s Bureau; Civihan Insignia Service; Conciliation and arbitration; Immigra- 
tion; Industrial Housing and Transportation Service; Information and Education Service; 
Investigation and Inspection Service; Labor Adjustment Service; Labor and the war; Train- 
ing and Dilution Service; United States Employment Service; War Labor Administration; 
War Labor Board; War Labor Policies Board; Women in Industry Service; Working Con- 
ditions Service; and specific entries under each of the following countries and States: Africa, 
Union of South; Arizona; Australia; Brazil; California; Canada; Denmark; France; Georgia: 
Great Britain; Illinois; Indiana; Italy: Japan; Kansas; Kentucky; Louisiana; Massachu- 
setts; Mexico; ore ag Minnesota; Montana; New Hampshire; New Jersey: New York 
State; New Zealand; North Dakota; Norway; Ohio; Oregon; Pennsylvania; Porto Rico: 
Rhode Island; South Dakota; Sweden; Switzerland; Tennessee; Texas; Washington State; 
West Virginia; Wisconsin.) 

Labor disputes: 


British Columbia shop yards, settlement of wage disputes....................-.-cceeececeeees B73-380 
Canada. Industrial Disputes Investigation Act................... 0... c cece cece eee Pee rare 747 
Telegraph disputes. National War Labor Board’s decision sustained by the President... .. 22, 23 


(See also Agreements between employers and employees; Conciliation and arbitration; Lal or 
Adjustment Service; Strikes and lockouts; War Labor Board.) 
Labor. female. (See Women in industry.) 


Labor legislation : 
“‘ Anising out of and in course of employment,” paper read at meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accidents Boards and Coimmissions. ..........................-- 1364-1376 
Australia. New South Wales. Industrial Arbitration Act.......................--....0---- 181-184 
Canada. Employment Offices Coordination Act ...................2 cc ccccecccccccccececececs 1101 
—— Industrial Disputes Investigation Act ................-220--0ececeenceneee showed ind aeee 747 
—— New cost of living regulations ..................+. oop dibehiiihindle chibilbagid bind «the bung 1631-1634 
ei Maan ii dcacbecckwshdbbsboademsaecd6sbcictadsanscedelecs 158-160 
Compulsory work Jaws in the United States... 2... 2.2... ..ccccccesc es ececccecccecencceuecs 1811, 1812 
Compulsory work regulations affecting draft registration.....................c..-2cceececeeee 430 
Emergency suspensions and variations of labor laws..............-.. 2.2.22. c cece cececes eceee 742-746 
France. Decree governing the recruiting and distributing of labor.........................-. 748 
—— Law governing national retirement fund annuities............... 2.22. cece eee ences 1069 
—— Loans to war pensioners as aid in establishing homes, law authorizing....................- 905-907 
Germany. Suspension of regulations for the protection of labor during the war............... 320-32 
Great Britain. Education Act. England and Wales .............................-... 1524-1525 
Italy. Civ lian auxiliary service established by vice-regal decree .........................-.-- 749-752 . 
—— High cost of living bonuses to private salaried employees provided by vice-regal decree. . 675 
Japan. Factory law in its relation to weavers and metal workers............................ 675,678 
Massachusetts. Laws for training disabled soldiers and persons crippled in indusiry.......-. 59, 51 
Mexico, Vera Cruz. Woman and child labor laws........-. FPN PS fe rie hin emo 752, 753 
Montana. Compulsory-work provisions..................--..-.---- POE apr eg Alien Bota $e 429, 430 
North Dakota. Laws relating to the employment of women and children..............-..... 1129 
Post-war program of the International Association for Labor Legislation..................-. 1205-1212 : £ 
Proposed legislation on reconstruction in the United States........... 2... 2.2.22. .-e-esneees 1198-1203 
Rhode Island. Compulsory-work provisions. .................-...-.... i whicdtibenssienig titan obec 429, 430 
at ie eid anda didems or addocmeesen copeawnsomccsencsons 952 
— Law requiring employers <o provide chairs for female employees.....................-. 1810 
Vocational rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors, Government provision for..................-- 29-31 
Workmen’s compensation laws, comparative study of.......................2---------e0e 1800-1802 


(See also Decisions of courts relating to labor; Hours of labor; Labor departments and com- 
missions; Minimum wage; Reconstruction; Woman and child wage earners; Women in 
industry; Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 





Labor markets. Germany. New system of labor market and employment statistics............. 
Labor organizations: 
American Federation of Labor. Conference at Baltimore. Movement for a Pan-American 
es pte nie et ei eek ea Ruhhesbndk keqavess si Sbeueseoc:cueveesect+cse 1407-140 
— Thirty-eighth annual convention at St. Paul, Minn.....................--..--.----+--.-- 786-792 
ee ee ee Fee pre ereer 804, 805, 82! 
—— Tradesand Labor Congress. Thirty-fourth annual conference at Quebec............-. 1837-184) 
Conference of trade-union women under auspices of the United States Department of Labor. 1340-124. 
Germany. Post-bellum program of trade-unionsas to unemployment..................-..-- 1827-183: 
Great Britain. Attitude toward national industrial parliament......................-....--- 896, 897 
—— Labor party annual conference at London............. Ta tihe surhwats phage enh oe watwace 795-804 
OE MO oo 6k sé coc cb ac obbacdeesccebccccccdiccccctéedveeseedubmeesses 1413 
— Public utility societies... ................seeee0e eluhdnscucroccéonucedebdaskidarttinaes 1421-142 
— Sho stewards eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee ere ereeeeeereee ereeeree eee eeeeeeeee ereeeeeee 
—— Trades-union congress held at Derby. .............-.cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccecees 1409-141) 
Hungary. Rapid progress oftrade-union movemcnt............--...sececeeec scan eeeeeeeeees 434, 435 
Italy. Reconstruction program of the Superior Labor Council.......... gteterp baud bherucaet aad 1222-1224 
New York Harbor. Associations of employees...................... sohoeebnadens 265, 270-282, 477-502 
Pan-American federation of labor. Movement for..................-2s2-.-0-----2---+-00-- 1407-1499 
Scandinavian countries, trade-union movement in the.................462.--2--- 0 eee eee ee eeee 435, 435 
Switzerland. Economie demands of workmen............... bie gle CME UM anc sn oy Raatcedites 436, 437 
(See also Agreements between employers and employees; Conciliation and arbitration.) 

Labor party: , 
Se I IE OMIT. Fo, bocce eek ccc cdemcccccccccccccccscoesoseddvedg tbedie 795-803 
MOURNS NINOS BROT DOREY 5 no onc sc ainin deen cess esos sind snsesccsccccanes i leebns et vgn tee 105 

Labor-recruiting agency regulations and Chinese-labor emigration law............. eaacogescéocese 150-160 
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Labor standards: 5 Page. 
British Columbia and Manitoba.. Minimum wage laws.........................-.--- 432, 433, 678, 679 
California. Decreesregarding women and minors in specified industries............... oonee 1391-1323 
District of Columbia. Minimum wage law. ...............-..--.---------2eeeeceeeeees 433, 1013-1017 
Emergency suspension and variations of labor laws............ Uniden iW all Sreee lb chet ip thse id 742-746 
Federal eight-hour day and executive orders... ..... 2.2... ......2- 2-2 eee nee eee e nee eeeeceecees 669-672 
Germany. Suspensions of regulations for the protection of labor during the war.............. 320-323 
Great Britain. Minimum and overtime rates fixed by agricultural wage boards............ 1792, 1793 
Kansas. Minimum wage decrees regarding women and minors.............................- 1017, 10i8 
Manitoba. Orders regarding female workers in various industries. .......... C8, 433, 678, 679, 1025-1027 
Massachusetts. Minimtmm wage rates for women and girlsin various industries......_... ... 677,678 

1018-1020, 1022-1025, 1032-1035 
—— Report on union scale of wages and hours oflabor.........................----+-see0---- 
Mexico. Vera Cruz. Women and child labor laws ..................... 2.222 c cece eee ceneeee 752, 753 
Minnesota. Orders regarding women and minorsin certain occupations............ sade dee 1020-1621 
North Dakota. LawWs relating to the employment-ef women and children.................... 1129 
ee eNO, WOO NOMIC 5. 5050 ccc cc ccs eewes sc cccessceccccccccccpeccccesccssons 620, 681 
Oregon. Ordersissued by theindustrial welfare commission.......................+------- 1323-1327 
Standardized contract for Government purchases.......... 2.2.2... cee cece nec e cece ceceees LISS—1190 
Uniform Federal wage scale for shipbuilding workers. . .... i ht Dkngncdwerk eeeaes Panetta bie 1679-1694 
Union scales for employees in coal-tar chemical manufactures......................-...--..- 1695, 1696 


Unionscale of bakery, millwork, and printingtrades, and of chauffeurs,teamsters, and drivers. 1697-1741 

Union scale of wages in building, metal, and granite and stone trades and freight handling... 610-637 

975-1007, 1283-1316 

ss conclu chhesabbeseswerehabee«sctibesesaeeéecant 752 
War Labor Policies Board’s announcement concerning child labor and prison labor in estab- 
se od in ee he be due be sss ab dues ebbeksctabusy 


ey ne ae EN UN ag os ca nkcdcdccescbpecedestcsiccceccscceséovessces 1009-1012 
Washington State. Ordersissued by the industrial welfare commission..................-. 1327-1323 
Wisconsin. Regulation on hours and wages in pea canneries.......................---..----- 114, 115 


(See.also Children in industry; Eight-hour day; Hours of labor; Labor and the war; Labor 
lezislation; Minimum wage; Union scale of wages; Wages; War Labor Board; Women and 
child wage earners; Women in industry.) 

Labor turnover: 


Employment policies:of a motor vehicle manufacturing establishment........ .... ivienkseee 837-854 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s experience with employment department ................ 1434-1436 
Land colonization. Great Britain. Farm colonies for soldiers and sailors.................... 564, 565, 822 
Laundry industry: 
Kansas. Industrial welfare commission. Order regarding employment of females..........- lll 
Manitoba. Minimum wage for laundry workers....:...................02.0-22eeeeeeeeeee 68, 678, 679 
New York City. Conditions of labor in certain laundries.........................---e00-- 423-425, 464 
Oregon. Orders concerning women employees. ........... 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 1325 
Laws, labor. (See Labor legislation.) 
I  Caviae Ses vases ccccesecsekecescsecesseccs: re 525 
es EL asic a nk ose dab Udeninevensdbeesses secssececescesescesee 746 
Living conditions: 
New York Harbor, employees on nonself-propelled boats in. ..... 2.2... ... eee ee eee eee eeeeeees 15-20 
(See also Cost ofliving; Housing; Welfare work.) 
London: 
Interallied conference on after-care of disabled men........ eee Sidi ichpieo in wan Sd ni 251-263, 470 
nics oaurainn wees se adweseeskep scutes canhh dbnconscccncseveceses 795-803 
Louisiana: 
Bureau ofagriculture and immigration. Biennial report...................--.....2......eee- 1875 
New Orleans. Parish of Orleans. Report of factory inspection department.................. 1123 
M. 
Madison, Wis. International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Fifth 
annual ag EEE TE Te ELEES ESET ET PULET ETE POC E RTT CTT ET oe 728-730, 1355-1364 
Marine Workers Affiliation of the Port of New York. (See New York Harbor, Marine Workers 
Affiliation.) 
Massachusetts: 
Board of commissioners for promotion of uniformity of legislation in the United States. Re- 
rene eR Bnire o5 osed Wi sveWabscddvesescccesdisecccdccseseccesésce 4614 
Bureau ofstatistics. Activities of public employment offices ............-....--..+-..- --- 143, 144, 213 
rr a so a6 do's ose ocsw Shu op 0d ses bebdedmabesccedcessscccccecse 1460 
A LS Se kt TERS Seo 06 ois ndssd oe usd s cdedoskeaaudbocensvedesescs bawadten 820 
a 5 dns os scds cis wows bscs cebesnecesbeccesecccececs sq 1128, 1129 
—— Union scale of wages and hours of labor...............-...........-- at tata Wha Sika townie 1875 
Commission on mental diseases. Bulletin-on the psychopathic employee, ................-.- 1128, 1129 
Industrial accident board. Division for training and instruction of victims of accidents. ... 1055, 1056 
—— study of crippled men in industry made from records of.........................2-.+----- 32-19 
Laws for training disabled soldiers and industrial cripples.............................-.-.--- 50, 51 
Minimum wage commission. Minimum-wage decrees regarding women in various industries. 677 
678, 1018-1020, 1022-1025, 1032-1035, 1129 
Secretary. Annual report on vital statisties......................... Riienkstiditdaskonstne’ 1876 
State Board of conciliation and arbitration. Annualreport..................-......-.-...--- 1876 
Match-makingindustry. Japan. Factory law in its relation to weavers and match makers. .... 675,676 
Maximum hours, (See Eight-hour day; Labor legislation; Wages; Women in industry.) 
Mechanical trades. Women in the United States employed in mechanical trades..............--.. 682-691 


Mediation and arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration. ) 

Medical examination of applicants for work recommended by Council of National Defense for 
United States Employment Service............... takin iditneh tiki aReiieteedeeds on sesecs ~ 778 

Medieal service. (See Hospital and medical service’) 

Mereentile industries: 


Oregon. Minimum wages of women............. Aina odwadinceethckseccclee octigen 1324, 1325 
— Orders concerning women employees. ..... 2.2.2.0... cece eee e cee c cece cece neeeenececes - 1324, 1325 
Mercury, fulminate of, as an industrial poison .................. sanwettenece pasesese osesceceesauue 525 
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—_—— ete Page. 
EEE. cnncnosenceges ect ccennccencedudet suet be sbanéasedéeccedeucs one - - ~1316 
War-time employment of women.................ccc0--ce--eeceeeeees.. sce ape emche omy 8 > -. ‘ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Hiring and firing...............---..s00+0ceeseceseeeeeeeeeee, 1434-1435 
em accumulations from interrupted ventilation. Report of the Bureau of Mines............ 1131 
exico: 31 
Department of Labor. First issue of official organ. ........... 2.22.20. .-eeccceeeccececceceee 824 
Lower California, Santa Rosalia. Wages and cost ofliving.....................-.....20...... 957.95 
Regulations by United States Departmentof Laborfor admission of Mexican laborers. ...... 1416-142) 
Vera Cruz. Woman and child labor laws. .............cccccccccccccccncccccnccceececccccncnce 752, 7.5 
Michigan. Industrial accident board. Report on workmen’s compensation....,............... 1404, 1469 
Mines and mining: Si 
Bituminous coal mines, organization by Fue] Administration of productions committees at. 115¢- 1) 
California. Hookworm disease among miners... ..........2ccececececcccccccccccccceuceceeeee 199-1: 
Fuel Administration to have charge of labor adjustment................ccccceccccccccceccecee 662-46 | 
Great Britain. Report om mimes and quarries. .. oo... 2.5. cnc ccc cc cece cc ccc ccc cccncccceccee 146 
Indiana. Report of the industrial board,...................cccccecccecccccccncccncccccccccce 21 
Nova Scotia, Canada, Annual report of the department of public works and mines.......... 2 
Pennsylvania. Department of mimes. Report. ..........cccc-cccscecnccccnccccccecccccccece i13 
President’s proclamation to those engaged in mining ........ dcaduh iath tue nhi eth de hmes bene eee 118s 
Tyrone, N. Mex. A modern copper-mining town of the Burro Mountain Copper Co.......... 754-765) 
Union of South Africa. Report of the mining engineer..................2... 2.2. -eceeecceeeee 1885 
Wage sitation in the anthracite and bituminous coal districts. ..................-0-0-eeeee 1316-132) 
Mines, Bureau of: 
sn cddanesionneddbnesec hanhedseutar nadbhite dbase Sheéainddne tones cathtish 1462 
Coke-Oven accidents, . ......-.-iscccwceccscscscccccccerenesceccesecesesccececsceccseccccces chats 1878 
Efficiency in the use of Oi] fuel... 2... cecccceseceeeceee aw nite dks Uh ace aad eines Likes 1878 
a a wh wncn Sane added delle CAMhaam bGGdd dint uciawesh Mens 1878 
Pe ia 3 0S Go nedinnutibeddes endcbb acesiieadttee+sbbbcdodutadees 1878 
I a 6 in nk sbTubiltins bis thin idbdbddebndedciencideshObinwesccbéiane 1463 
Methane accumulations from interrupted ventilation. ....... 2.2... 2.2... cee eee cece eee ececneee 1131 
IN Nid bulid eo 55 rie a nk Bh bah Eas 56. dich Dendcnn adi stie dp HEbKS> 6540s ceedoctisibe wees 1463 
Resuscitation from gas asphyxiation, drowning, and electrie shock. ............-...-....2..-. 1463 
ERA SIE DRE BEE LINEA SOE 464 
Sihceous dust in relation to pulmonary diseases among miners in the Joplin district, Missouri, 1463, 1464 
Minimum wage: 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Minimum-wage laws. ...............-...2s0s-2-e08 432, 433, 678, 679 
California. Decrees regarding women and minors in specified industries.................... 1321-1323 
District of Columbia, Minimum-wage law, ...........-.--.--..--+.0-seeeneseeneeeeeeee 433, 1013-1017 
Great Britain. Minimum and overtime rates fixed by agricultural wage boards........... 1792, 1793 
ee SEED Ns pune hinwtnascmaddipa das deeihbtals dia ticdlel itn 5b0cd kts 6eesdesdentsee 1329-1331 
Kansas. Decrees regarding women and minors as telephone operators. ...................- 1017, 1018 
Manitoba, Orders regarding female workers in various industries........... 68, 433, 678, 679, 1025-1027 
Massachusetts. Minimum-wage rates for women and girls in various industries. ............. 677 
678, 1018-1020, 1622-1625, 1032-1635 
—— Report of the minimum-wage commission, 1917, with statistics of women’s earnings in 
BOCUMING GIUNINE soo oo 66.0 i 0 on encnnsbven ce enduteecsescsccncsc cess sccsisbessssecs 10922-1025, 1189 
Minnesota. Orders regarding women and minors in mercantile, waitress, and hair-dressing 
OCCUPALIONS . .. -..- -- nee w eee n ence reece cece nee e eee ene e eer e reece eens tence enc eee en seeeees 1020, 1021 
National War Labor Board. Decision on cases involving plants at Waynesboro, Pa., and 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Co... .............2---0---22eceneceeeeeceeeneneeceeeweeee 292-295 
Norway. e-eree ee one idan ok nln ERAnaseadgneecvetasesevopecces siete 680, 681 
Oregon. Orders issued by the industrial welfare commission... ............-.....-.......-. 1323-1327 
Washington State. Orders issued by the industrial welfare commission... ................. 1327-1329 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration; Laborlegislation; Wages; Womanand child wageearners; 
Women in industry.) 
Minnesota: 


Minimum-wagefor women and minorsin mercantile, waitress,and hairdressing occupations. 1020, 1021 
ities et ER n Senha kes 4 6hs 00g s 6S rasdncees ccncececccvcserseevegmibpnery 793-795 


Sabotage law declared constitutional. .............-. ast Goh in dnnoh oss ane 5 mepenbcie eumemeine ds 177-179 
State beard ofarbitration. Provision to prevent strikes and lockouts during the war...... 1438, 1439 
ri: 
Bureau ofiaborstatistics. Annualreport.................-.-....- — ss Madiersienlimeeeee secon 1874 
St. Louis. Efficiency board. Description of the duties and classification of positions in the 
nena ck nn dnie ane ehilia ankbteies ine asehimnns 600 arian te coedy breeds cae $21) 
Siliceous dust in relation to  nceme mel disease among miners in the Joplin, Mo., district.. 1463, 14/4 
| a penance a vrimbens eee steh yore dssccsses cabiairbarbeedse 721 
0! 2 
Compulsory work provisions............-.--..-.+--------++-+-see-eeee queqnesccpsoneys senepes 429, 43°) 
rtment of labor andindustry. Hours oflabor.......... gséccccenneves geonnemenecanéceves 1460) 
laccident board. Workmen’s oceemrenetion ice <0 hc cnvincdeness 1802-1804, 1876 
Mortality statistics. (See Vitaland sicknessstatistics.) ’ 
Motor vehicle manufacturing establishment, labor turnover and employment policies of.......... 437, 45 
Munition work and workers: 
Great Britain. Causation of industrial accidents. ...... ane reseetin cb encooepaaPeahaye 161-164, 418-42! 
—— Finalreport of Health of Munition Workers Committee..............-...-.-.+-+.--- 516-529, 82: 
—— Food for munition workers and industrial canteens... .. -. inehemn oy ntbatennanianineeves on 193-195 
Seer DR iihivn Shikkan sd nip tonne d opens 440-5 baKer en 2: onc ees cowccvonenscnens 1439-1442 


(See also Accidents, industrial; Labor and the war; Occupational diseases; Poisoning, indus- 
trial; Sanitation and hygiene, industrial; War industries; Women in industry.) 





N. 

Naphtha, solvent, as an industrial poison ........... Pa pene neo Ennhtethampriacen die 
National Cooperative Convention at eee, tele patie cee pts a Sie Peg Pe Sg peg IE pcs eb ipl 
National industria! parliament, builders’, Great Britain......... 2.2.2.2... 2... eee eeeee ee eeeeenee 
National Refining Co., Coffeyville Kans., War Labor Board’s award affecting 860, 85 
National Safety . Seventh annual safety congress at St. Louis............. ---- 710,711, 1348-1354 
National Service scheme of Great Britain..........: ae TE, pestle sal Gay sedecsesebabsndabacesbasbeces 870-880 
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National War Labor Board. (See War Labor Board.) Page. 
National W orkinen’ s Com pens ition Service Bureau. - Report of augmented standing committee 
on workmen’s compensatic ns ses hos Ue det sds eek ess adbcacvdelodsdvicvuncshees 730-738 
I, SI 05. 5 0.0 00.0 wn sin dws de Se edas bese’ cecns sede scsatcepereccscesse 1462 
Negro economics. Director appointed by United States Department of Labor................... 513,514 
RE EES DE ee 80,81 
Nevada. Industrial commission. Industrial Insurance Act..........---.ss+-+ccccceececcccecce. 1877 
New Hampshire. Bureau of Labor. Factory inspection standards......................---..... 1129 
New Jersey: 
Board of tenement house supervision. Report.................... ie iiasekisarnd aed 213 
SR MIs BEING sn.nnin sn 65 odes asses cases ssccrestocdacedossccoccccccccecccsesesens 213 
Orange, city of. Health department. Annualreport........... BoE al eR oe aie 1469 
tea inquiry commission. History of penal institutions.......................-.-.-----0--- 1877 
tt MEPAMELSE USS sass ss naecebieest seh «>see cbs sbuccnerenescececccen iiinie irae itekckinncn et 1877 
Standard OilCo. of. Annuity and benefit plans for employees. ...........:..............-.-- 168, 169 


New York City: , 
Board of aldermen. Request of the conference of organized labor relative to educational 


elie a a en ie eee eae eens bernonenndnsscmenne ae 1129 
Commission on pensions. P roposed retirement plan for civil employees...................... 82 
Education, department of. Report. Industrial and placement work for crippled and deaf 

I Rt RiGee hk De eh ee. nna iebap nee une bask kbcibansbcesa cece. 1129 
—— Report of superintendent of schools re a en a ee oi Ek iy 6 nwo « 1129 
Health, denartment of, and Consumers’ League. Conditions of labor in certain New York Cit; 

ee at eGR ar itnn ches hoa ncak son eb andikeapdlbsdiacetbnbeccans 423 425, 404 
Shivbuiiding district. Year’s gothing bill of 100 families of wage earners.................... 594-598 

New Yerk Harbor: 
Associations of boat owners and employees in the port of New York.................. 265-282, 477-502 
I ee ee CO bow ccc Gcaa cnccccaccecedassceccscang 1-21 
Marine Workors Affiliation of the Port of New York. Demands...........................-.. 478-492 
Wage Adjustment Board of Arbitration. Creation, achievements, and awards............... 477-502 
New York State: 
Charities and corrections, conference of. Proceedings................. 20.2.2 eee eee eee ececeeee 1129 
Industrialcommission. Bureau of women inindustry established................2....... 1342, 1343 
—— Court decisions on workmen’s compensation law. Constitutionality and coverage...... 1461 
ie on nkaeon tae diagleke ance dae ad pas aacmeswnewee 1461 
ee heels in ODER dete es veneer t an Obs eh Kh see Seaeae scan seas cuccoesoas 1460, 1461 
—— Special bulletins. Labor laws enacted in 1918............. 0... cook cee eee ence ceeee 1129 
—— Statement concerning employment of women on Government contracts.................. 391 
—— Workmen’s comipenSation law with amendment....................-.---...-.-000- waniens-s 1461 
New Zea'‘and: 
Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook........ 2.2... 0c. ccc ccc cece ccc ccccccccccces- 824, 825 
Government Statistician. Blue book............... SeRbEPabOn ss Cdd0geeV benads cc0rtececSance 1886 
Registrar General’s Office. Statistics for 1916..................... (RONSLASNR E6458 65035 ne ond 1137 
rr ie. Doe errr a. Lets. «6s heen ene per ihsrgn st ec Anenanase> sinebbscoce 825 


Night work: 
Great Britain. Sunday labor and night work. In Health of Munition Workers Committee 


Ree OORT S UR es hak s sacs bab bsGdGrcenbdcccadeccscacsscssdeccccccnce 921, 522 
os son va oe kbieWSbin ens atansedenieconocsccsenicissenes 752 
oar. a. sass sid mentee ebeeve ce cocckeceewoweeuah 122-124 

ee Onl) e iol a. eae ae aah geannneaneubacccescecodoeeanas 718 

Nitro derivatives of benzene. (See Benzene, nitro derivatives of.) 

Nitropheno's as industrial poisons... ......... 2... 1. -c0e eee ee cence ence e eee eee neeneeerceesenees ; 72 

ere an eee ee teceecenceced 718 

END III. oc once cece. ccc c ccc ccc ccccccecccnccesecccscesccccceces 400-404 

North Atlantie shipbuiiding districts, cost oflivingit. ....................-. 2222 eee eee eee 352-355 

North Daketa: 
Department ofagriculture and labor. Biennial report............-.............-..--.-+-.--- 3il 

7 Pubic welfare commission. Laws relating to the employment of women and children....... 1129 

orway: 
oR 1137 
rss nau dudscncbdc nobboccaccbcbevenctdeessccvecececose: 1258, 1259 
Nt al oud esbeadeebesorscces 1137 
Minimum wage tins SiN ienh sed oon as tens >apees banhebnsess cess sceseccscocces+as 680, 681 
State industrial accident insurance system. Report.........-...-...-.--2----0+-2e cece eeeee ee i469 
es BS «<P UROOOINE UINING soo. . ca ce cecec cc cccccccccccccccccccccccceves 1137 
So.) oe se ied sedactechwomcensecsecscocecs I PAS 435 
oO. 

Occupational diseases: 
Apptication of compensation acts to industrial diseases ........-...-.-..eceeecececeeeeecececes 736 
Franee. Dinitrophenol poisoning in munition works.............................--- Pre 718-726 
Great Britain. ealth of Munition Workers Committee. Final report ....................-. fi24, 525 
—— Recent changes in compensation law in regard to occupational diSeases................ 1898-1819 
Hernia as a factor in workmen’s compensation awards....................-.---22eecceneee-s 1377-1340 
Hookworm disease among the miners of California.....................2-.2.-0.2.-2- eee neeeee- 190-192 
Municipal tuberculosis sanitarium. Chicago. Report................---.-.2.22-0-0-eee eens 1875 
Painting trade, injurious substitutes for turpentine in the. .............. .ieeccccdene. cesses. 185-190 
Siliceous dust in relation to pulmonary disease among miners in the Joplin, Mo., district. . 1463, 1464 
i EEE OTE LAG, “ERE ESS ETT ee 712-718 
(See also Accidents, industrial; Anthrax; Poisoning, industrial; Sanitation and hygiene, 

industrial; Women in industry; and specific entries wader each ‘of the following diseases: 

Gate: Anemia, aplastic; Hernia; Hookworm; Jaundice, toxic.) 
Cleveland. Mayor’s advisory war committee. The Slovaks of Cleveland .................... 1877 
~ Industrial Commission. Work offree labor exchanges. .............-.-...-.--2000- wn 778-780, 820 
5 meme. INigntschool...............00 beceséaeneinn aie big ks as endcacndcordeccscie is77 
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Old-age and invalidity pensions: . Page 
Sweden. Report on working of the general old-age pension law................e.. wiiveocsboes 825 
(See also Workmen’s compensatiorand insurance.) 

A saa ol ca en aed aele SusUbds oc coccccecces 185 

— Industrial welfare commission. Orders concerning women and minors in various indus- 

kos ayn <chienecSeeehhe enacebvenesoees nen dihh vse sabectens CMe octKndendeeisecates 1323-1327, 146 

Organizations, labor. (See Labor organizations.) , 

P. 

Ppciiie Gap watieime Gistrict, Cost OF MVitg 198. on nnn. ccc csc cccccnccesescccccwnsicccsccccsces 591-503 

Painting trade. Injurious substitutes for turpentine............ aS”, PAMTODE 4 NI a 185-190 

Pan-American Federation of Labor, movement for............... 22... ccccccccccccccccceccecee 1407-1409 

Panama Canal Service. Manual ofinformation.........................secccccccccccccecccucece- 1877 

Paper workers, news print, granted wage increase by War Labor Board...............-.......-.- 372, 373 

Paraffins in industria RMD Lille cinema Sea dethih ns <tan> die ipiadetan td + adipony btities Hip acs 185 

Pennsylvania: 

Department of labor and industry. Bulletin. Addresses at annual industrial welfare and 
es ok ann dn pede disihan vaste -onn0esh ed dpegcneneseshethe Génsens 464. 465 
—— Bureau of employment, plan for crippled soldiers......................-2-2----eeeeeeeeee 465 
—— Proposed revision of the power transmission machinery code...................-....2-e-- 820 
Industrial board. Safety standards. Plant railways......................-.--------eseseees- Li61 
Legislative reference bureau. Laws relating to trades, occupations, and professions. ......... 1461 
= ae i uutie caning Rs oounboiusteaaubiinen 1130 

a relief funds. (See Old-age and invalidity pensions; S@ldiers and sailors; Welfare 

work. 

Petroleum, waste products of, as industrial poisons... ................---.---eeeeeeeeeeeccceceeee 185-187 

Physicians: : 

Medical and surgical provisions in compensation law and administration................... 1051-1064 
Medical session of the annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
ee IE, 0 IOIIOND, OPE, 6 6 onc ccidn ocd cnecccnpdccecdepebeccevesbonsecs 1360, 1361 
I cine inet inn dee ans hada ab <nondnes tp <acikasqiosengh@etnee niaes ace 525, 722 
Poisoning, industrial: 
Great Britain. Health of munition workers committee. Final report.....................-. 524-525 
Injurious substitutes for turpentine in the painting trade...........................- bP ee 185-190 
(See also under s c entries: Aeroplane dope; Alcohol; Amatol; Arsenic; Benzene, nitro- 
derivatives of; Benzine, waste products of; Benzol; Benzol series, hydrocarbons of the; Car- 
bohydrogen gases; Carbon disulphide; Coa! tar; Dinitrobenzene; Dinitrophenol; Lead; Mer- 
cury, fulminate of; Mononitro-chlorbenzene; Nitric acid: Nitrophenol; Nitrous fumes; Olefins;- 
Paraffins; Petroleum, waste products of; Picric acid; Resin; Siderosthen; Silicate paints; 
fara Tetrachlorethane; Tetryl; Toluol; Trinitrotoluol; Trinitrctoluene; 1 wij entire; 
ol. 

Pollack Rtost Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. War Labor Board’s award affecting......................... 862, 863 

Sets See, Seer Ween © CORUINGUIOREIOM IB, wos woo co ln. ck ccc ec cnn ee ence ce cnectecccce 738, 739 

President’s letter to employees and striking workmen of Bridgeport (Conn.), Lranches of the In- 

LS 5d S04ig wcelnnn ghbvindewh Poses <0c see pateccoceeece sys euebacanes 860, 861 

Prices: 

Comparison of food costsin 45 cities............... A Oe i Se ees Se 1243-1253 
District of Columbia. Food regulations and the “fair price iist’”’................seseeeee-e--- 361-364 
—— Regulation of prices in public eating places... ..... si onerbh Dbbiiandnpomupens séiaeksn « 1266, 1267 
France. er ipl meg the prices of food commodities... ... 2.2... ..csecececececcccceccecess 1257, 1258 
Greee- rien. POO prices... .......................-. cia és Camtinahasiilinn oieunena mia 1634-1638 
Index number of food prices on a nutritive value base......................-eeeeeeeeee 1254-1256 , 1466 
di bak bab anc dibdn sbeedeeseebedns cosa ceccemeséeesece 1883 
Uruguay. Maximum pricesfor certain foods... ......... 2.2.2.2... 02sec cece cece ec ee ee eeeeeee 355, 356 
Washington as, ti si cinir eS chainenth we cep dne pene besegebtehevcsscooecce 78-80 
(See also Cost ofliving; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 

Printing trades: 

Great Britain. Training and employment in the printing trades......................- aetey 1468 
Occupational a sect eg ao i Eh nile AiG dencecadaghecnconcenasegsueubews 559-561 

Prison faber. (See Convict labor.) 

Public Health Association, American. Annual meeting at Chicago. ...-.......-...--.-.+--.----- 726, 727 

Publicinformation, committee on. Cooperation withinformation and educaticn service......... 289, 290 

Pulmonary diseases. Silicosis as an occupational disease. ......... 2.2... 0.2.6 cece eee eee eeeeeeee 1463, 1464 

Q. 
Quebec, Canada. Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, thirty-fourth. ............0sesseeseee- 1837-1840 
R. 

Railroad accidents: 

Bulletins ofthe Interstate Commerce Commission on. ...... i idaditbehibdes téecedsedet.s-- 406,460 
teen er tnatngninna os ot aleemsiew ss ict J Jee rates shes OOP Rew essed Uw ack c'ceh pbs ce eee 467, 468 

Railroad Board of Adjustment, No. 2, creation of... ........... ccc cece ces cece cece ecw eccseesseees 132 

Railroad labor disputes, agreement for adjustment of........ jive xnneevanees Wbubsdals earaudhs «sos. 132 

Railread Wage Commission. Increase of wages in mechanica] departments of railroads under 

a CSS oes few ede auense civSs seins? osc essa Uekbas 6ctECbb acc cecediess sce 607-610 

ne ioe clad cians ode bdednsecrndcsar sevedueandbaxss ow ockoscdsocs 6-975 

Raiiway employees: 

Canada. Insurance of Government railway employees. .........-.....-. Pe acdiedses- 170 
Great Britain. Increases in wages compared with increases in cost ofliving.......... betdts.. 106-108 


Increase of wages in mechanical departments of railroads under Federal control............. 607-610 

Street. Increase of wages in 17 cities by award of War Labor Board...................... 503, 500-509 
Railway Employees Relief and Insurance Association of the Canadian Government. .....se.---- 170 
Rates of wages. (Sce Union scale of wages; Wages.) 
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Reconstruction: Page. 
i nae acomereced puacceseeescceousosnesge 323-325 
—— Employers’ preparation for peace time...........--------2-- eee eee cece cece eee eeeeeeere ss 7 
Bibliography Of references. . . ... . ..... 0. - ee ene wenn ce ccee essences cccccccccccccccccccesens 1529-1561 
Federal commission on reconstruction, bill providing for creation of ............-...-.----- - 1200, 1201 
Germany. Post-bellum program of trade-unions as to unemployment......---.--...-..--.- 1827-1833 
Great Britain. Industrial and social conditions in relation to adult education.........-.... 1213-1220 
—— Generation and distribution of electrical energy ...............-2...2.52-ecececscwsces 313-317, 469 
—— Labor Party annual conference at London. Discussions ................-...---s00e----- 795-803 
—— Programs for electrica] engineering, and iron and steel trades................ . ..-. 310-313, 468 
—— Report prepared after conferences of Plymouth and Cornish employers and trade-unionists 887-89) 
—— Resolutions of British Labor Party at annual conference at London......... peetipencness 800-802 
Italy. Reconstruction program of the Superior Labor Council.............. ip dundee een odte 1222-1221 
Meaning of reconstruction, a series of essays by Demos.............------- .-se-ecceeceeeee 1221, 1225 
Post-war labor program of the International Association for Labor Legisiation.............. 1205-1213 
Proposed legislation on reconstruction in the United States..-..................eecs--0---e- 1198-1203 
ee, Oe PO oo. . weaiaci-n aad beahésocnsacesnssnecceuecsocesne 1202, 1263 
Recruiting and distributing of labor, French decree governing. ...........-......----eseeee--0e0e- 748 
Recruiting and tribunals under Ministry of National Service, Great Britain.................-.... 879, S80 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. Surveys in industry to determine opportuni- 
Os ha ca aco oo dcnds ROsasPensedat aceveaqycenignebeohtans 902, 905 


ey vocational. (See Handicapped men in industry; Soldiers and sailors; Vocational 
education. 

Regularization, employment. Methods of cloak, suit, and skirt industry. Cleveland, Ohio...... 221-250 
Regularization ofemployment. (See Turnover, labor.) "i . 

Rehabilitation. (See Handicapped men in industry; Soldiers and sailors; Vocational education.) 
Replacement of men by women. (See Women in industry.) 


Resin as an industrial poison... .-. Te on ee eee roe eee 185 

Restaurant facilities for shipyard workers, pamphlet of Emergency Fleet Corporation concerning 7 

Retail prices: 
es oto ee enw ening ncud cecal obabbganeveestibasuns sc a> 938-910 
Tiee geads th the United States. ........ ccccccscccncccccccccceseccecccccoccccccoecece 68-70, 1583-1586 
rs Ot ers CON... ackendinnentnsscadtesenstesesenscsecesopegasecens 1253, 1254 
Food in the United States..................--...... 57-68, 333-345, 566-577, 927-937, 1226-1236, 1572-1582 
Price changes in the United States and foreign countries, comparison of............... 70-72, 947, 948 
Price changes, wholesale and retail, in the United States. ................--...-2--..-+-----+--.-- 74-78 


345-349, 590-593, 913-946, 1239-1242, 1586-1589 
(See also Prices.) 
Retail store. (Sce Mercantile industries.) 





Retirement for lighthouse employees..........-...++++s++++ee+eee5 Ccccncccceccccccccceccsecccoce ° 746 
Retirement pensions. (See Soldiers and sailors.) 
Retirement pian, proposed, for civil employees in New York City................+esseeeee ee 820 
Rhode Island: 
I cine ba msienasgnesénewegenyvcs secsesctouencccascoccceecanesacccece 429, 430 
Manual jor use of the general assembly . ...........--.--- +--+ -- 20-20 eee e eee cece cence ee eeeeeees 1461 
Roe Green village scheme. Kingsbury, England. For housing government employees on air- 
craft. ...... A aol ih iene i ininansbadndeebesh ss <ocnghaap +<<cophactauns 1087-1093 
Ci nn, co. uel sais celeedbhet.46eesdeetuseessseecesuse ssccccchanewnnne 81-83 
s. 
Sabotage law of Minnesota declared constitutional...................ssececeeseccsececccceceecees 177-179 
NE SII cuit pans cscs cc occccc ss ccccecepeoccoscéseccccccccscecseciesen 1483-1499 
Safety Council, National. Seventh annual safety congress...............--2.--. 2c seco eeecenecee 710, 711 
Safety movement in the iron and steel industry .............----+-++++0++ SVandeben dedbduevsuai 1798-1799 
fa’ety work. (See Accidents, industrial.) 
£a‘nt Joseph Lead Co., Herculaneum, ms: ened OF WOE Oe ORO iat okie dcikscccisccsccccts 511 
Saint Louis.. National Safety Council. Seventh annual safety congress ............... 710, 711, 1348-1354 
Saint Paul, Mino. American Federation of Labor. Thirty-eighth annual convention............ 780 
Sanitation and hygiene, industrial: 
American Public Health Association. Annual CE IS a ee 726, 727 
Cotton manufacturing, hours of work as related to output and health of workers in........... 373-375 
Effect of industrial employment of women upon maternity.........................ceeeeee- 1343-1347 
Executive order re, ng public health and industrial hygiene...... babSbdi a vscccecocccetss 422 
Germany. Public health and war nutrition. .......................... Mibhbodswcdade céatedks 368-371 
Great Britain. Bibliography on reconstruction. ............-..c.ccccccececccecccecccecseecee 1541 
Health of Munition Workers Committee, Report.......................- 161-164, 193-195, 418-421 
516-529, 691-698, 823, 1135 
Medical examination of applicants for work, recommended for United States Employment 
ey CaUNINGES OG SOGIIT BOUIN. ca cnccccccckcacccectcccccccccscccccesbensbsssbeces 778 
New York City laundries, conditions of labor in certain. ........:.........-2.-.ecceeeeceee-e- 423-425 


(See also Accidents, industrial; Dangerous and injurious occupations; Labor legislation; Oc- 
cupational diseases; Poisoning, industrial; War industries; Welfare work; Women. in in- 


dustry.) 
Seale of aa (See Union scale of wages.) 
Scandana countries. (See Denmark, Norway, Sweden.) 
Scotland. (See Great Britain.) 


Seamen: 
Mache Al Ww NO TN a io on ctins says nodsvetibebbawactls« lank occcceodh 383 
United tes S ipping Board increase wages in deck and engine departments. ...........-.. 185 
Secretary of Labor. dress to conference of labor officials, Washington, D. C................. 1190-1196 


Separation allowances. (See Soldiers and sailors. 
Service pension laws. (See Soldiers and sailors.) 
eee —_ a Land ae) ‘. 
and marine a es. Recommendation by Board of Trade coinmittees 
peat Britain, for technica ¢dneation in....! acess cheeses \ sradtissvececessso setae OES 
Shipbuilding disputes. Australia. Arbitrationin........ SeUepSareatbsscccbccccce coccccccccces 1853, 1854 
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Shipbuilding districts, cost of living in: Page. 
RRR oe RSS SE a ee age ee we MRE ony West 948-959 
New York City. Year's clothing bill of 100 famihes of wage earners.............-... Pe RS ... 594-508 
Nostn Atiantic................ ediemecerenbs® és avgessegcue seeddnohsdanubie 45> Jhamhmuew siete kas 352-355 
 stideteclinhie hanna inontontine ox+<xsnqnshguttiglsAasmiaibibmas ede iunubiintiienso. .. 591-590: 
Various districts, consumption of food in............-.2.e.ceeececcenccccesecee YEE i 1597-1628 

MINED s 0.5 5 900 on om ceca scpunenceiscecapcastccvecceccsscccccoccesee, SOB-506 

a Labor Adjustment Board, awards of. Uniform Federal wage scale for shipbuilding 

WOTKOPS ... 2-20 2022 n ccc e eee e en cee gece cece een e see c ene ence n weer ents snes cs ceseecceccees ae 1679-1694 

Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment Board, wage schedule adopted by Imperia! Munitions Board of 

ahead ein eine wees ondene ee Snes 42 45% PA A eT digg, a eI BO FE. My 

Shipping Board, United States: 

oard ofarbitration. New York Harbor wage adjustment. Award......................... 477-5 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Industrial section service. Restaurant facilities for ship- 
ERR 0 to nn wink alta he nh dale <4 aban sat adndd bp 44 oe-cehail o< bulge awendr ne 760, S21 
eso ohn ndceesaedepoess<tececs ccnyace <b Mine akn aes enane Swhen hades cheese 1877 
Shipyard employment... .. nag pute inh sadn oddseckahneseedaeoutlieoeaeiveds <ooek bbb ime <a 214 
Increase of wages in deck and engine departments..............0.ccc- cece cc ecececccccececccee 105 
Sbiggerds: 
ritish Columbia. Settlement of wage dispute............... 222.2222 2-2. ee cccecccecccecces- 375-390 
a an neks ohn ces chdeceseascccarandccecessccbsccucucecssaneednca 760 

Shopstewards. Great Britain. Functions of............... 2.2.2.2. 2. ee cece cece ee cccecececcucs 1518-1522 

cs gta pndhn yen yh guage REET eT ee rr ee 187 

nh a rindhencatenceshabed hmnetensieeateessegneatnnnteansa 186, 187 

Smith & Wesson Arms Co.: . 

Award of War Labor Board in controversy with its employees. ....... RRR ASE OR HB GS 503, 509, 510 
Plant taken over by the Government......... i nN at an hn in Gdn eet) a8 ete 

Socialinsurance. ((See Old-age and invalidity pensions; Soldiers and sailors; Workmen’s com- 
nsation and insurance.) 

Soldiers and saiiors: 

Canada. Economic aspects of disabled soldier problem. ......................------cecece-ee 554-556 
—— Proceedings of special committee on care and treatment of returned soldiers. .......... 1466, 1467 
Dis:timination against emp!oyment of warcripples.........................-..... erat 557-559 
Extent of oyment among discharged soidiers........ Able s Onna de babes 408% ~eenaebea 1437 
France. Disabled soldiers placed by institutions.................... citvak nies whe duties atdba> es 563, 564 
—— Loans authorized to war pensioners as an aid in establishing homes...................... 905-907 
Germany. The cost of pensions in Germany’s war bill...... sAeleotee } anbhss5cabisdnestesaet 1071-1075 
Government provision for vocational rehabijitation..............-...........-.----2---eeee-e- 29-31 
Great Britain. Farm colonies under “‘small holdings colonies act”’......................- 564, 565, 822 
—— Retraining of crippled soldiers in Queen Mary’s workshops, Brighton, Eng and........ 15€9-1571 
any a I OOOO ga as nse cele concent cns ncacdoccsccadcenccccs SON, S02 
—— Work of local war pensions committees for disabled soldiers...............-..... netssenee SEDO) 
Interatlied conferences on after-care of disabled men, London.................-....-.....- 251-263, 476 
Italy. Vocational reeducation and employment of disabled soldiers. .......................--. 907-921 
Massachusetts laws for training disabied soldiers and men crippled in industry............... 5, 51 


Plans of Federal Board for Vocational Education for assisting lisabled soldiers and sailors.. 1562-1567 
4Sce also Demobilization: Handicapped men in imdustry.) 
South Dakota. Supreme Court. Rules and regulations concerning appeals under workmen’s 


compensation law................-..-- Sei RIOR das bcd odd scdvsh nen babebepe tei’ scarcesne 7130 
Spain. Superior council of emigration. Report..........................-cscccccccccesscecccees i884 
Springfield, [li., National Cooperative Convention at............ SF SNe Sele SRT RETR EES 9: 1 28(s-12x2 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Annuity and benefit plans for employees....................--- 168, 169 
Standards, labor. (See Labor standards.) 

Strikes and lockouts: 

Great Britain- Labor embargoes, interim report on... ..............scsceesceeceeceeeeeeee 1442-1444 
— London motor-omnibus and tramway workers...............--. 2222. e eee enccceeeees 1445-1447 
i dae binds bs 60s bere Gaben can decccvééccecethubdbsbidbiddede sddoccecs 1439-1442 
een, 0 5555s. Udine ndeds déedbbstdeccdVectdliiubéecéedontns ive nceds 1444, 1445 
ieee rae ee eee NS e's, aS i oe Sudan ded waban ccd Vidbade d deabdeabiweniese > owe 1447, 1448 
Injunctions inst strikes during war emergency .................-..-.-.-....--.---- -o--- 1203-1205 
ED MrT Binindn conse 6 cc scsscebe sates cccteseyenses sn caseadsie 206-210, 805-810, 1841-1845 
Minnesota. State baard of arbitration. Provision to prevent strikes and lockouts during 

BD TOE sin. ab cb bees ons ig detiwisiecbdgids ove dab eds addins cbbBAbéics cdnededsssscecess 1438, 1439 


(See also Agreements between ——— and employees: Conciliation and arbitration: Labor 
a lagi and commissions; La legistation; Labor adjustment service; War Labor 
oard.) 


paper viaces, welfare, for women in Great Britain, duties of.....................2-..2.--ee0e-- eee 195-197 
weden: 
Agriculture, returns of an official investigation into volume of labor, length of the working 
es, 2UGSU5 55. Wal, Ueie SSSt UEC E as. odie ds Lid evince b ip Sbews lis Lusiue~e as lee, 825, 826 
Dc ccc cnddcedeceecocs senbbadessecdubdblnieddsdsGisVi deeds si 826 
nn. i. 4, anccadsidbebubs dhe beudsdbdudslbetechocudsbéustabscsecue- S26 
IR EUs pe eS ih iis cea be eSh eel ee 66nd UES Hb cc cdsaseidak bes 1258, 1259, 1637, 1639 
I TR cUR 006 die Gw adie Sl oS ib ae Wek. wo secs ca denasews¥acd de Vesetbass cess ese’ 826 
See Catena VO COtItIRCtS. ROPOTE .. ck cece c ccc cccscccccccccdevbecwesccevenseeus 826 
_— NES rid a ddd venice sdeswvdcedsbbw eve subieGeddbeetsless teste 1137, 1138 
cee EU UE BE UIMIE 00D POT ERDORIDONE ICAO «oo ood SSO. hdc Sins cca bis eis ch sed bed ice ctebecies 1138 
aes NE GURNEE FID MOBOTIICIIEO g 5.5:5 6 oon 660s ces siccecsscccdbcnscccsddTdbiceesiccs cBosecce 825, 826 
acs vv cc nue eros evb weet obesanssbe bUabeccuesettWevsccccctsecd 825 
State accident insurance office. Report of operations....................2200 2 cc cece ieee eeeee &25 
Statistical yearbook. -........ PG GUT a TSE L8 GES BES bse GEN tales. MI04 RSs essceeese 826 
movement... .. ............. eT S6 Sis CREST ew viciivives.cce 435 
Switzerland: 
Berne, city of. Activities of a public renting bureau, public employment office, and a system of 
ee a SIE RTS —- f IIE pig IE BETS, OSE Sey ee _— 
tT COI omy. Income from azricu | Pee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
Economic demands of workmen......................- ene SAAR HikddeJovceeses sss 436, 437 
Factory inspection service. Annual report. ee terre eww eee ee Cee ee eee eee Meee eee eetereeerer 1138, 1139 
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Switzeriand—Concluded. Page. 
Milk and butter eupely -. -.- sccscccces ot ee ceesecec cesses oseecee- eeescsecoses o02ccceneeccses 1678 
Statistical yearb or 1917. Food prices and cost of living during the war........... 1260-1263, 1470 
Swiss Federal Council, Economic Department, memorandum submitted by the International 

Association for Labor Legislation to the .............2.200---sssseeeeeeeces GL ATS 1206-1208 
Zurich. Report of municipal employment office... ...........0ccecccccccncccccceccececesees 1139, 1140 
, A 

Tariff Commission: 

Census of coal-tar dyes... .... sédgeentesuds éowsccs dueteavieconceces puadebasonnnses 1695, 1696, 1S79 
Glass industry as affected by (a a eal i ieee ke A BSE BS ie a ad 113 

Technical education. (See Vocational education.) 

Telegraph dispute. Nationai War Labor Board’s decision sustained by President................ 29.93 

T elephone and telegraph operators, Oregon. Orders concerning women employees, -.......-. 1325, 1325 

Telephone operators. Kansas. Minimum-wage decree regarding women and minors as telephone 

operators. tes  cvaktdes sind eee Ube Heseabcnede de ddSes eb SKC Ve Cébeécet dees bebdnsecectbe 1017, 1018 
Tennack as an industrial poison. .... Thi neds Che baed bok tgneehetsGudeds sdedqacesatnbndigdcece 186 
Tennessee: 
Department of workshop and factory inspection. Industrial accidents... ................-... 164 
Pas ot n06o0b bas dp Sen dadeds or cccdb tesesecéteaudeds RP Ee inde hea 1877 
Ms Sn ab156 vawbebedbc ccades stn odesscdéesebes- Coc cnccccccesocsseudgenssstnededsond¥on 213 
—— Safety conference for West Tennessee........ his ond Cabicaimen ibkabaas sbtahambaees a 1461 
tt ee scab cberccusedsdiodsbvessecs ade sebddcoones 42<tsebudiesaebaiba 129-121 

Tetrachlorethane as an industrial poison.....................--.06-- ee BERENS ae Ye 713 

iia dn ae inne dee nhb bens on vdiapie be én daceseebedsvodebacets tase 525 

Texas. Bureau oflabor statistics. Laws relating tolabor..............--.------.....c.essss. see 1461 

Textile industries. Georgia. Number of employees and wages paid in textile mills.............. 1459 

Textile industries. Great Britain. Recommendations by Board of rade committees for tech- 

9 Ais 5 toe ol 6 0k CEE cenhsibddnaidboatdtamadennatees vane pébes seem 05, 56 

TNT. (See Trinitrotolnol as an industrial poison.) 

oo eels EE iE iad dnais ometcd amine aideded soniee son i cooaowceedeee oun 185, 716 

Trade agreements. (See Agreements between employers and employees; Conciliation and arbitra- 

tion.) 
Trade boards. Great Britain. Industrial councils and trade boards. Memorandum of Minis 
ee un ng aa wen dheesccapp dep ovembeni . 534-540 

Trade disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) 

Trade-unions. (See labor organizations.) 

Trades-union congress. Fifth annual, at Derby, England ............ 2.2.0.2 -cccccccccccescs 1409-1415 

Training and dilution service. As part of War Labor Ac nd abnor wed tock aneeakien niet 200 

Transportation. United States. Bibliography on reconstruction.............-...e00e-e++e---- 1559, 1560 

Trinitrotoluene, (§¢ee Trinitrotoluol.) 

re oe eal a omcndé ose caesesaboce sabubntgsgsscheaseesion 524, 525, 712-718 

te ass» aie anaieneate coins obs ccdrunsoessoasinn denn 4 1463, 1464 

Turnover, labor: 

Cloak, suit, and skirt industry in Cleveland, Ohio. Regularity of empioyment............... 225-240 
(See aiso Employment and unemployment; Employment offices; Labor and the war.) 
Turpentine: 
njurious substitutes for, in the painting trade. .................2. 2c eek eee cece ee eeeeceee ..- 185-190 
Wood, as an industrial pois a Ee PR Te Se eee Gee See) SEF) | ee 185-187 
Tyrone, N. Mex., a modern copper mining town of the Bu tro Mountain Copper Mining Co....... 754-768 
U. 

Unemployment. (See Employment and unemployment.) 

Union scale of wages: 7 
Building, metal, and granite and stone trades and in freight handling. . ... 610-637, 975-1007, 1283-1316 
Massachusetts. Report on union scale oi wages and hours of labor. .......................... 1876 
Union scale of bakery, millwork, and printing trades, and of chauffeurs, teamsiers and drivers 
Union scales for employ ees in coal-tar chemicals manufacture. .............-.---..-.---+--. 1696-1741 
(See also Agreements between employers and employees. ) 

United States: 

BR OLGA AL A LLL LOL ADL POPE ese ata 1462 
Bureau of Standards. National electrical safety code, scope of. ............++.- guremEdewesece 465 
—— Statistical abstract of the United States... ...........2.- 2. eee eee cee ey SET 465 
Committee on public information. War work of women in colleges. -......................... 465 
Congress. Federal Trade Commission, Letter and report on profiteering.................... 821 
—— Hearings on minerals and metals for war purposes... ........-........-2.--22---eeeeeeeee 1131 
— Hearings regarding a bureau for the deafand dumb in the Department of Labor........ 1877 
— — and excess profit tax returns of corporations and Government revenues during 
ne tin00 down en oo aehtthil aks 4dumwudint> 400d Amu Ge kab0 <4 Cet eR esRsimeshutiny sede ed 1462 
—— Messages of the President transmitting Teports of the Food and Fuel Administrations. . R21 
Departament of Agricuiture. Yearbook £0F 1910 ....<. o2.21n0s sae ccnesn cs scosecececeseccecciness 465 
Emergency legislation dealing with the pa ae and taking of private propert for pullic use . 821 
Employees Compensation Commission. Duties of employees, etc., under ty Federal Com- 
is «Aca ieacethene o00cakGaedetnves ess ¢scseees +esanes den sete Veinnieiienel ue 465 
_- ae of physicians, and sentra for treatment of injured civil employ ees of the United 
i eitne 1 thnboneedeenengheuibies + 410208 $n 4x0 esol doe w4G 6s SON bebe EDd 6 atdbn<oe 21 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Accident bulletin.............-.-.-.. WO ade a bane iad etexes 465, 466 
—— Rules governing monthly reports of railway accidents... .......------ccseeceeseeeneeeees 466 
Public th Service. Fatigue, products, the present status of our knowledge of............ 821 
— Health hazards from the use of the air hammer in cutting Indiana limestone.._......... 1465 
—— Reports........ tee depirs ah SOAR be isbn tae bindtebectens sided dues bin tdedan > sis bugew 466 
50a h a sn pc pn apdihbehbads <ipsint-ne egennawsebden hv dup atigSs hbecccsdasnkecds 465 


Tariff Commission. Census of dyes and coal-tar chemicals. . ........++eese0seeess+---+ 1695, 1696, 1879 
United States Employment Service: 


et Dell ean anntinancs aandh ivhuhtnuiiil eeeresesscsseccccces conedas sntece 133-135 
Central recruiting of unskilled labor, regulations for . . .... ..s0s..02+-- seen esseeececaceeces-ees 774-777 
Parm labor, placement of. .........0022.02-0-----e-ccees PeESeeenus sosavesccceses Juecosioess 1099, 1100 
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United States Employment Service—Conciud od. Pace. 
Medical examination of applicants for work recommended by Council of National Defense. . 778 
Neen ee ns idimotedanaeenanuaeannae ~ 283-285 
Pian for women in industry service for community labor boards..........................-- 1432-1434 
Be aon on urges employers to recruit all unskilled labor through United States Employment 

i aint nitnwnde hes = patagticae oo ee cccon Gopesdeesecee coh conse seedveepbaceceece 136, 137 
Readjustment of administrative functions. ..............cccscccecccccccccccesececccccecces 1097-110! 
ay of proceedings of the National War Labor Conference....................-eeeeeeee-e-- 187 

ERIS i See ER RR aE ee Re Eee oe Sela RE aaa: ea 4, Ligh S08 134, 13 
Woman’s division. List of offices and statistics of placements. .. Radek phahedaiehesah tena himmkins 133,131 

United States Fuel Administration: 

Organization of production committees at bituminous coal mines..................-..ee-ee- 118-1 1 > 
To have jurisdiction of labor adjustment in coa! mines... .......-..-.eececececcccnceccceceees 662 

United States Shipping Board. (See Shipping Board, United States.) 

United States Steel Corporation. Eight-hour day....................--cccccccccccccccccccccceces 1283 

Uruguay: 

Law requiring employers to provide chairs for female employees......................-.------ 1812 
I i oe nme daneedoanec 355 344 
EL ie ce bbdebe acececcbgenetscenccceacthaaudnceace 752 

Vermont. General laws A SERIE SERRE £0507 So ACE Rr ok, | ade A 821 

Verra cement. (See Tennack.) 

Virginia. Richmond. Publicemployment bureau. Report......... sek ettameaiaeniavaahets nn 214 

Vocational educatioa: 
ee ake bdanadde htaninnebobatcueetoee 565 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Emergency war training for airplane mechanics... 1879 
— Emergency war training for oxyacetylene welders... ...... 2.2.2.2... cece ccc ccc eccccece 1464 
—— Emergency war training for radio mechanics and radio operators ...................---«- 1465 
i. olin Lp Ell ettege ke wvusccapenhabepessquactececdsbrasevaheos 1879 
-—— Reference material for vocational agricultural instruction.................. a a 1131 
-—— Plan for assisting disabled soldiers ERI UREN L SRR USD 1562-1567 
— To havec of vocational rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors ....................- 29-31, 1131 
To the disabled soldier and sailor in the hospital .....................- 22.2 -- cee eee eececceeee 1879 
Great Britain. iconmneniations by Board of Trade committees for technical education and 

Re Ri ie es el bil og RMEUEIEEL « cclad dct $600 pes sensec cenacneesactevene’se< 51-56 
—— Teaching of engineering, coal-miaing, building, cotton spinning, and manufacture in 

ea oa aOR Bidens sedi 4 0 4 adabees tone soceohebocecess 822 
— Training and sepeement. a I nk os CL ek Dae Son egncoaneiebpuéneses 1468 
Italy. Disabled soldiers, vocational reeducation and employment of........................- 907-921 
—— Training school for eT TT nn ene eee ccacene 708, 709 
Massachusetts. Division for the training of victims of industrial accidents. ................ 1055, 1056 
—— Laws for training disabled soldiers and persons cripples EMIUED 0 « 90 0.00 isinte cdcee des 50, 51 
Shipyard ne a Pamphlet published by Uni States Shipping Board Emergency 

ny Ca Raed ue ssa ecb gnc bkblbeabachectadse oft dbnbeccodeee 214 
RINGS Gl Sr EE PIN IOUE BEI oo ona ven ig ib ecsdenckeninccanrdhcdbicccccccqncdece 683-687 
(See also Handicapped men in industry; Soldiers and sailors.) 

Vocational rehabilitation act . ......5........ccee-secccccces Sbbbbowdtetonsvacudipbescds desdbabesece 29-31 

w. 


Wage rates. (See W: ° 
Wage scales. (See U scale of wages: Wages.) 
Wage-earning women. (See Women in industry.) 


“Adjusting wages CN bs dinusditihtiihiplicidh kansas petieiagen dhhe obivecoaie cok evessveos: 2358-1155 
oe Columbia. Settlement of wage disputes in hem Got db Ss 55s bikes dew eeD 375-380 
2 rates in selected industries.............. 59-152, 414-417, 771-774, 1112-1115, 1429-1432 
oe industry studied by records of idcaiushanaben Industrial Accident Board... 37-42, 48, 49 
Federals State, and municipal! offices, rates of wages of employees placed by .................. 637-661 
France. Woman munition workers. ..............0.20--2c-0cessceccecsesecececesecececceece 124-128 
Georgia. Textile mills employees....................-..+.+-- bp weds ab Sbes bkUES oe bebeckauecD 1459 
a ND WTI non Bis 8s bie a ele dk cS UR ate ee bike cee Succ cub es eccde 382, 383 
— Government employees. New regulation of war subsidies and cost-of-living bonuses.... 318-320 
rt I i 685 5 85.8 005 ic 08/04 b 0 5555RS 500 cb Wed bs 6US4 bbe Sb Ts 0 Sbccdvecscdccvete 383 
at a ea Wana Oe eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 672- 674 
onics eggs Pore | RS ee , ee errr eee ese. 1009-1012 
Great t peltai tun . Wage increasesreported by Sapte EE eee pe 108-110 
Great Britain. Increases in railway ced oy a ot ne with increases in cost of living......... 106-108 
—— Minimum and over-time rates fix ——— agr Re en pe roe 1792, 1793 
—— Wages of Lancashire cotton operatives increased... ... 2.2.2.2... 2 cece ee eee ee eee eee eeee 382 
—— War bonuses for Governmen priors mma OS Gaon Jus ckece <i cee ee «+... 304-309; 469, 1008, 1009 
Index numbers of employment and of pay roll in selected industries.........................- 153-155 
India. Statistics of pri Rr “tat SLR GS SG Cab Cb euMdcad chp eddcesbrcdscsccdidebdvcocdssudsstzeee 1883 
Italy. High cost-of-living Gonmane oe to —— salaried employees. ..........--.0++-eeeeeeeeeee 675 
Labor adjustment and the a of bonuses at coal mines.............. ost Vew Kealiids SUED 662-654 
Mexico. Lower California, Santa Rosalia. Cost of living amd wages ..................---2... 957 , 958 
Netherlands. aataediiwas..... cvaciandtssbsegeepinss ss pane’ esswshs.saened és vse" | 780, 81 
EOIE ee Ba Oe CUI oo oon occ ckcccee ccc ccadissectecbedcsccTedee ey eee iseiése - 90,71 
‘—— Demand for highor wages and better working conditions. ........ bBbewe biviviiicke ies sees 265-282 
+ sche rp eee Sica eas eRe enki tae ny pt eho See ce a wdébes $72, — 
ews Pp per wo ers gran wage nerease v ar a ‘Board Cee eee ewe ee ee ee eee #e 
Railroads, director of. en Ep athe agar pa EE Pee ee ee ae Soecavcsseces 906-975 
Railroads under F control, increase of wages in mechanical departments of. ............ 607-610 
Rates of pay of ployees of firms manufacturing coal-tar chemicals................. wie swe 1695, 1696 
P onrme iy of borgir of ofemploves placed by public employment offices.............. ---- 637-661, 1742-1785 
een. Seseaearee ive on into otew in agriculture............cceeeeeeeeeee 825, $26 
Gatton orm Federal peuipdec shighellding workers... peasant sesseeahhoiigadsle siden ou: SIDS 
_ United States S pein Board increases wages in deck and engine ‘departments... .....ccse0e 105 
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Wages—Concluded. Pas 
Waze Ddlicisst> reduce voluntary ssparations in a motor vehicle manufacturing establish- 1S e. 
ES <0 oo bing bla PN dwt ee hb E Rae ww UW OOU Lo ob dec cc 6S 66s sap 8 don CERES sc cee es soeess cvcveues 847-850 
W.: za situation in the anthracite and bitumin sus coal distriets Site oo ddd nwt d OS 4eih's > dadale 1316-1320 


(See also Agreements between employersand employees; Coneiliatic n and arbitraticn; Hours 
of labor; Labor Istislation; Minimum wage; Union scale of wages; War Labor Board, 
awardsand findinzs; Woman and child wage earners; Women in industry.) 

Warandlabor. (See Labor and the war.) 


War bonuses for Government employeesin Great Britain...........................-.------- 204-309, 469 
War industries, classification of, by War Industries Board, to facilitate distribution of labor and 
tt. l te eeLCee tb besenereel elas teos écbdcotesbcsccesgdeesesecesedcccvcqccecencce 864-870 
War industries: 
Great Britein.. Bilisting ofcivilian war workers. ........ 62... cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 1425, 1426 
—— Final raport of the Health of Munition Workers Commitiee.......................... 516-529, 823 
—— Food of munition workers and industrial cinteens..................- ede ee ee cece eeeees 193 -195 
Kansas. Open letter of State war board concerning employ ment of women on war work..... 113,114 
Training of women for war work. Bibliography... ............cccccccccccccccccccccccecss .... 384-391 
United States Employment Service to place all war labor...............-.--.-.--+--s+-2-00-- 134, 135 


(See also Accidents, industrial; Labor and the war; Occupati ynal diseases; Pois soning, indus- 
trial; Sanitation and hyziene, industrial; Women in industry.) 
Wart Industries Board. Classification of warindustries to,facilitate distribution oflabor and mate- 


i ea. oe Le abe bee ceee oni b dd bkekodde bwewd Je ddd eeedss bos vbas seeteubcsak 864-870 
War Labor Administration. Org. anization SIE we bt oatnsdenedndatvasndesnhncettices cou 283-291 
War Labor Board: 

Awards and decisions. Bethlehem Steel Co. machinists and electrical workers.......... 503-506, 1464 
te ins donee ns cs oesawslesthcewadess sochescnevess 511, 512, 1464 
—— Boston Elevated Railway Co. employees. .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs ~daeus 1185 
—— Bridgeport machinists and other employees. ...............ccccescesceee cmbipeekonseenbe 855-861 
— Franklin Typothetae of Chicago ...............cccccceccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccsccecs 1195 
he a SERA neat as ebeGAlt chepcesesbecvbnleee 510,511 
— Increase of wages for street railway employeesin 17 cities............... ea. eS 503, 506- 509 
ee OOGND RUMEEINEIN OOD. COOUNOY WEED, TAOIES. . . . occ coc ccc ccccecccccccccccoctccedcoccoccese 861, 862 
—— New York Central Iron Works Co. (H: agerstown, Md.) employees... .......c.cccccceccee 1186 
—— News print paper manufacturers and employees.................2-2ececceecececcecceeeee 372, 373 
i ile De at Shae ees ceeia pean heladgbeneu 1184, 1185 
—— Painters Union No. 47, Painters’ District Council No. 27, and Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion and Building Contractors’ Associati: i BENE gan cckshoceeetnees chsonbebos 1185 
nr mn 7 © ee CR rr 2 os seeks voee idaseccucecessbbocotans 862, 863 
— Rhode Island Co., Provis lence, RS oie, Cotes Us. ag ocabdaseddbessoekinntas = 
— Saint Joseph Lead C 0., Herculane I ase ee se ae one cee o antind aba wel 
—— Smith & Wesson Arms Co. and its employees le ee ie, od ea Gamaeen oi 503, 509, 510, 863, $64 
—— Smith & Wesson Arms Co. plant taken over by the Government.....................-.- 863; 864 
— Telezraph dispute, decision in, sustained by the President.................0-eeeeeeee-- 22, 23,314 
—— Waynesboro, Pa, and W orthington Pump & Machinery Co.................-...-.- 292-295, 1464 
— Wheeling (W. V a.) ee ee ta sins fe enh coGhec ne bénccceccéecceen koe 1179-1184 
—— Willys-Overland Co., Elyria, Ohio, and its employees. ...............--.-.....-cee-eeee 1186 
Employers and workers urged to adopt principles of National War Labor Board........ 512,513, 1464 
es cir crn eee OE WIR, 5 o5sccb dks obnsnbscseccskac cs cocccccccccesecees 1332-1340 
ERE ES EE ee ee ee 
Functions as part of War Labor Administration........................-.-- bov Dbte sinnnenlsbes 290, 291 
i OC a5 ns nod bn 0nchsanesaccondgspisssUbbstectdbeessivecedsste 1464 


War Labor Conference Board. (See War Labor Board.) 
War Labor Policies Board: _ 
Agreement with production departments concerning standardization of labor conditions in 


hin dh cesses Nee ccvend dda taees ov oviit Mss 15s MGs .eshhsss <0 s0s 1188-1190 
As part of War Labor Administration. ...............0.............:. pewslceetks nev eicdce 283, 285, 286 
Conference of State labor officials, Washington, D. C., called ....................----....... 1190-1196 
Government’s position concerning child and sae labor in establishments w orking on war 
al ih etn ceahinell bh asad 6 CRED OD o 0600s a dEoh ss ov VICI TibSed be oe cbc ite< 295, 296 
en, i, iis PANE 6 x oon ta phkliéph< waveids Gib SUes diwedeissivbisscooteces 23-27 
War labor policy, Canadian Government’s declaration of a......- ee ahaa beibesscccsede 883-886 
War nutrition and public health in Germany... .............--------------ee cece eee e eee e cee ee eens 368-371 
War subsidies to Government employees in Germany, new regulations of..............-... hsbass 318-320 
Washington, D.C. Conference of State labor officials ‘called by War Labor Policies Board..... 1190-1196 
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Official—foreign countries. .........-+. ccsceccoccececososessensscnce 1OO- 1886 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


|The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all 
the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list 
of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on 


application.} 


Wholesale Prices. 


Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
a - ol wept amy tn to 1913. - . 
ul. 173, Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. ’ 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I, 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part 1I—General tables. 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part 1. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part [I—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the War. 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 

Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women fn selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 
1912. 

Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. 

Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 154. a and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 
1913. 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishme 1: 
and garment factories. 

Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 

Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1)! 

Bul. 168. Wages and hours of labor in the ‘ron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 191; 

Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914 

Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry. 1907 to 1914. 

Bul. 187. Wages and hours of laborin the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Bul. 190. W and hours of laborin the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

Bul. 194. Union scale of wages and hours of Jabor, May 1, 1915. 

Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 

Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and stee! industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1914 

Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 


Bui. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacti;ing, 1916. 
Bul. 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods Piet te finishing, 1916. 
Dp 





Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. ress.) 
Bul. 252. Wages and hours of labor in slaughtering and mea industey. (In press.) 
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Employment and Unemployment. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


109. 
172. 
182. 


183. 
. 192. 
. 195. 
196, 
202. 


206. 
220. 


223. 
227. 
235. 
241. 
247. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices {n the United States. 

Unemployment in New York City, N.Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Otlices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, January, 1/1, 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Vf 
held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. : 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annuai Meeting of the American Association of Public Empk 
ment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Empioyment of women and juvenilesin Great Britain during the War. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2and 3, 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 
[In press. } 


Women in Industry. 


Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected indusi 
in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. ° 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and garment factories. 

Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 

Bul. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon 

Bul. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation lor women. 

Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retai! stores of Boston, Mass. 

Bul. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Bul. 215. Industrial experience of trade-schoo! girls in Massachusetts. 

Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in (‘reat Britain during the war. 

Bul. 253. Women in the lead industry. [In press.| 

Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 

Bul. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany 

Bul. 102. British Nationa! Insurance Act, 1911. 

Bul. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Bul. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Bul. 126. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Bul. 185. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Bul. 203. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries 

Bul. 210. Proceedings of the Third Annual! Meeting of the Internationa] Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. 212. Proceedings of the conference on socia! insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. 

Bul. 240. Comparison of workmen’s compensation !aws of the United States. 

Bul. 243. Wor n’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 248. Proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial 


Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.| 


industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


104, 
120. 
127. 
141, 
. 157. 
- 165. 
. 179. 
. 188. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 

Hygiene oi the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industria! accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

gg = he ritish departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
ul ngs. 


. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Internationa 


Association of Industria! Accident Boards and Commissions. [Limited edition.) 


. Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

. Causes of death by occupation. 

. Hygiene of the printing trades. 

. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty, trades. 

. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

. Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

. Preventable deaths in the cotton manufacturing industry. (In press.) 
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Conciliation and Arbitration ‘:acluding strikes and lockouts). 
Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New Nork. 
Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
eements. 
Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. 
Bul. 144. Industrial court. of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coa! industry. 
Bul. 198. Collectice agree ts in the men's clothing industry. 
Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 

Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts re!ating thereto. 
Bul . Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

Bul. 166. Labor legislation of.1914. 

Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Bul. . Labor legislation of 1915. 

Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pactfic States. 
Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 

Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United Siates. 

Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 

Bul. 246. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. {In press.} 


Fereign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. 


Vocational Education, 


Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 


Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or peneees in the manufacture of explosives. 

Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Bul. 222. Weifare work in British munition factories. 

Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Bul. 230. Industria! efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee. (In press.} 


Miscellaneous Series. 
Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
Bil. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 123. Employers’ walfare work. 
Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of wesies people in foreign countries. 
Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage carners, and a factory schoo! experiment. 
Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 174. ae of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
ay 1, : 
Bul. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 242. Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 
Bul. 260. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. (In press. 
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